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Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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Features 


Marlon  fishing 
page 118. 


Good  golly,  Miss  Molly!, 
page  164. 


Love  Story:  Warren  Beatty  and  Annette  Bening 

are  a  truly,  deeply,  madly  married  pair  of  stars,  currently 

awaiting  their  second  child  and,  with  the  upcoming 

Love  Affair,  their  second  movie.  In  Los  Angeles 

and  New  York,  the  matinee  idol  and  his  beautiful  bride 

give  Dominick  Dunne  a  lesson  on  love. 

Photographs  by  Herb  Ritts 


Clinton's  Rhodes  Warrior:  Can  former  Roommate  of 
Bill    and  current  deputy  secretary  of  state— Nelson  Strobridge 
Talbott  III  add  a  clear  vision  to  the  president's  blurry 
foreign  policy?  Marjorie  Williams  networks  with  the 
administration's  top  Old  Boy.  Portrait  by  James  Hamilton  .  . 

Eminence  Gres:  Eric  Boman  spotlights  five  of 
society's  grande  dames  modeling  the  work  of  Madame  Gres, 
the  epic  French  designer  whose  collections  are  being 
exhibited  this  month  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's 
Costume  Institute 

Evans  Gate:  In  his  days  as  a  Paramount  big  shot, 

producer  Robert  Evans  and  then  wife  Ali  MacGraw 

hosted  celebrity  screenings  for  buddies  such  as  ' 

Jack  Nicholson— when  Evans  wasn't  busy  green -lighting 

Tfie  Godfather  and  other  hit  movies.  Then  drug 

problems  and  a  string  of  flops  sent  him  down  and 

almost  out.  In  his  new  autobiography,  and  in  an 

interview  with  Matthew  Tyrnauer,  the  man  who  has  lived 

Hollywood  from  top  to  bottom  lets  the  skeletons 

loose  from  his  closets.  Photographs  by  Michel  Comte 


Pretty  in  Paris:  Molly  Ringwald  could  have  gone  the  usual 
Young  Star  route:  fame  followed  by  rehab  and  obscurity. 
Instead,  the  still-tender  26-year-old  describes  herself  as  a  work 
in  progress,  and  her  latest  effort  is  the  upcoming  film 
Seven  Sundays.  Bruce  Feirstein  finds  the  former  John  Hughes 
princess  alive,  well,  and  enjoying  life  after  high  school. 
Photographs  by  Michael  Roberts 


Twombly's  Rebel  Vision:  Though  Virginia-born  painter 
Cy  Twombly  has  lived  for  more  than  three  decades  in  Italy, 
he  frowns  at  the  word  "expatriate"  and  insists  on  being 
called  a  southerner.  While  the  erudite  and  elusive  artist  prefers 
to  keep  a  low  profile,  his  works  fetch  millions.  As  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  prepares  a  major  retrospective  of  his 
work,  Twombly  tells  Edmund  White  what  draws  his  eye. 
Photographs  by  Francois  Halard 
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Canvassing  Twombly, 
page  168. 


Brando's  Way:  As  Marlon  Brando  hits  70  it  seems  his 

once  volcanic  talent  has  been  overshadowed  by  his 

fiery  appetites— for  food,  for  women,  for  money,  and  for  some 

higher  purpose  to  his  life  than  just  acting.  In  an  excerpt 

from  his  new  biography,  Peter  Manso  shows  that  some  of 

Brando's  most  compelling  scenes  occurred  off-camera 1" 
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Mick 's  chick 

page  102. 


Hunter's  prey, 
page  214. 


Russian  bare, 
page  78. 


Columns 


All  About  Anna:  Achingly  correct  New  York  Times 

columnist  Anna  Quindlen  has  a  Pulitzer,  a  spot 

on  the  op-ed  page,  and  a  foot  in  the  managing  editor's 

office— so  why  is  she  still  so  wishy-washy? 

Marjorie  Williams  reads  between  the  lines 60 


Nightmare  on  Red  Square:  Maureen  Orth  travels 
to  Moscow  for  a  revealing  interview  with 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky,  the  political  powder  keg  who 
has  Russia  on  edge,  and  whose  stunning  rise  to 
power  may  have  been  fueled  by  a  K.G.B.  stratagem. 


78 


Ever  Faithful):  With  Mick  Jagger  on  her  arm, 

singer  Marianne  Faithfull  dazzled  Swinging  60s 

London.  Then  she  walked  out— and  plunged  downward, 

into  a  career-killing,  life-threatening  addiction. 

Cathy  Horyn  finds  out  how  she  made  it  back  from 

the  living  dead  to  release  a  new  book  and 

a  new  album 102 


Vanities 


Kevin  Bacon  up  a  River;  Hype  &  Glory- 
Julia  Phillips  on  the  Prozac  generation;  Show  Boat 
shoves  off;  William  Gibson  on  author  Jack  Womack; 
George  Wayne  worships  Charlton  Heston's 
graven  image;  New  York's  new  power-lunch  place  ...  11' 
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goes  gonzo  on  the  Proust  Questionnaire 
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Editor  s  LeiliT 


Russian  Undressin 
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n  June,  77?^  Washington  Post  carried  a 
dispatch  indicating  that  Vladimir  Zhiri- 
novsky, the  fanatical  leader  of  Russia's 
Liberal  Democratic  Party,  was  washed- 
up.  His  party  had  beaten  Yeltsin's  in 
the  December  parliamentary  elections 
and  driven  the  government  sharply  to 
the  right,  but  now  his  appeal  was  "fad- 
ing in  the  very  Russian  heartland  where  he  made  his  strongest 
showing."  On  its  face,  this  was  a  plausible  scenario:  even 
in  a  country  as  chaotic  as  Russia  today,  how  could  this 
man,  the  Daffy  Duck  of  Russian  politics  a  man  for  whom 
no  stunt  is  too  undignified,  no  statement  too  extreme— con- 
tinue to  be  a  serious  political  force?  But  throughout  the 
summer,  Zhirinovsky  remained  at  the  top  of  the  news, 
looking  dangerous  on  the  cover  of  Time  and  undressed  on 
the  covers  of  the  London  Sunday  Times  Magazine  and  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  as  journalists  struggled  to  ex- 
plain his  enduring  popularity.  "The  Western  media  have  be- 
come Zhirinovsky's  master  and  his  slave,"  notes  special 
correspondent  Maureen  Orth  in  her  in-depth  report  ("Night- 
mare on  Red  Square")  on  page  78. 

Though  Zhirinovsky's  practice  of  charging  thousands  of 
dollars  for  an  interview  has  stymied  other  reporters,  Orth 
persuaded  him  to  give  Vanity  Fair  free  and  full  access;  she 
spent  many  hours  talking  with  him,  as  well  as  with  his 


wife,  his  brother,  and  his  sister.  To  cut  throv. 
the  mysteries  surrounding  his  backgrou 
and  rise  to  power,  she  combed  Soviet- 
archives  and  secret  Communist  Party  d 
uments.  The  result  is  a  uniquely  comp 
hensive  and  intimate  chronicle  of  the  creat 
of  a  political  monster. 

In  Washington,  the  point  man  for  CI 
ton's  dealings  with  that  monster  is  one  of  the  presider 
closest  chums.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Strobe  Talbc 
who  built  his  reputation  as  an  expert  on  the  Soviet  Uni< 
In  an  elegant,  witty  profile  ("Clinton's  Rhodes  Warrio 
on  page  148,  contributing  editor  Marjorie  Williams  a 
lyzes  the  fine  line  between  Talbott's  career  as  a  journa 
at  Time  and  his  new  role  as  a  diplomat.  His  star  has  o 
tinued  to  shine  through  the  recent  shake-up  at  the  St 
Department,  while  the  criticism  of  his  boss,  Secretary  W 
ren  Christopher,  still  comes  fast  and  furious.  But,  as  Willia 
describes  Talbott,  his  "hallmark  is  the  faith  that  aim 
anything  can  be  worked  out  between  gentlemen."  And 
open  question  is  whether  such  a  man  can  deal  with 
forces  that  drive  a  man  like  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky. 


Editor  in  chief 


Cover 

Sleepless  in  Malibu 


ON  THE  COVER 

Warren  Beatty  and  Annette  Bening 
wear  robes  by  Fernando  Sanchez. 
Her  hair  by  Peter  Savic  for 
Paul  Mitchell  Salon  Haircare;  makeup 
by  Francesca  Tolot  for  Cloutier. 
Her  makeup  from  Estee  Lauder. 
His  hair  by  Lynda  Curasich; 
grooming  by  V'alli  O'Reilly. 
His  grooming  products  from  Aramis. 
Set  design  by  Luca  De  Carlo. 
Styled  by  Marina  Schiano. 
Photographed  exclusively  for 
V.F.  bv  HerbRitts. 
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A  marriage  to  remember- 
on  location  and  off- 
Warren  and  Annette  star 
next  month  in  Love  Affair, 
Beatty's  remake  of  the 
1939  film  of  the  same  nam< 
which  was  remade  in  1957 
An  Affair  to  Remember, 
starring  Cary  Grant 
and  Deborah  Kerr. 
In  Malibu  for  the  V.F. 
cover  shoot  with  Herb  Rit 
far  left,  Beatty  and  Bening 
wear  his-and-hers  robes 
by  Donna  Karan  Intimate; 
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SOME  PEOPLE 
NEVER  LOSE 
THEIR  COOL- 


TONY  BENNETT 

"MTVUNPLUSSED™" 
THE  ALBUM. 


IKE  VERY  BEST  OF 

TJNV  BENNETT  LIVE. 

FEATURING 

1  LEFT  Mi  HEART  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

FL<  ME  TO  THE  MOON 

(IN  OTHER  t'OROS), 

STEPP1N'  OUT  flTK  MY  BABY. 

BODY  ANO  SOUL. 

MOONGLOV  (V/1TH  KO  LANG), 

THEHAN'T  TAKE  THAT  AV'Ai  FROM  ME 

(V/ITH  ELVIS  COSTELLO), 

AND  OTHER  CLASSICS. 

ONCOOLUMBIA. 


PfiOOUCEO B< DAVID KAKNE. 

MANAGEMENT:  DANNY  BENNETT  RPM  MUSIC 

PRODUCTIONS.  INC. 

KO  LANG  APPEARS  COURTESY  OF  SIRE  RECOROS. 

ELVIS  COSTELLO  APPEARS  COURTESy  OF  V'ARNER 

BROS. RECOROS. INC. 

"Columbia"  Reg   U  S   Pat  &  Tm   Off  Marca  Registrada  / 
©  1994  MTV*  Networks 
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The  excerpt  from  Peter  Mama's  Brando:  The  Biography,  which  begins  on  page  178, 

represents  more  than  seven  years  of  legirork  (and  almost  1,000  interviews) 

by  the  author,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  research,  reported  on  the  Christian  Brando 

shooting  scandal  in  the  August  1990  Vanity  Fair.  Manso's  previous 

work  includes  Mailer:  His  Life  and  Times,  about  Norman  Mailer.   "I  write 

about  artists  and  outsiders,"  he  says.  "The  most  difficult  thing 

about  writing  the  new  book  was  packaging  the  pain  of  Marlon  Brando's  life. 

The  reader  can  only  take  so  much. " 


Bruce  Feirstein,  a  screenwriter  and 
best-selling  author,  is  currently  work- 
ing on  his  first  novel,  The  Newarker. 

William  Gibson's  most  recent  novel  is 
Virtual  Light.  His  screenplay  for  John- 
ny Mnemonic,  directed  by  Robert 
Longo  and  starring  Keanu  Reeves,  is 
currently  in  postproduction. 

Cathy  Horyn,  fashion  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post,  interviewed 
Cindy  Crawford  for  last  month's 
cover  story  and  spent  several  days 
in  Ireland  with  Marianne  Faithfull 
for  her  profile  this  month.  Faith- 
full  "has  always  been,  for  me,  one 
of  the  great,  individual  recording 
artists,"  says  Horyn,  "probably  be- 
cause she  is  so  honest.  And  she 
goes  further  than  anyone  I  have 
ever  talked  to  (Continued  on  page  34) 


Los  Angeles-based  Michel  Comte,  a  regu\ 

contributor  to  Vanity  Fair. 
photographed  Robert  Evans  for  this  issu\ 
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Finally,  reveal  your  best  skin 
and  reduce  the  signs  of  premature  aging. 

Introducing 

PLENITUDE 
EXCELL-A3 

Skin  Revealing  Lotion 


1.  Reveals 

clearer,  more  even-toned  skin 

Tri  alpha-hvdroxy  fruit  acids  gently 

lift  away  lifeless  cells  and  allow  newer, 

healthier  cells  to  surface. 


Because  today's  world  can  age 
skm  faster  than  ever,  L'Oreal 
creates  new  Plenitude  Excell-A? 
The  only  daily  lotion  that 
combines  three  potent  skin- 
perfecting  discoveries  in  one 


2.  Combats  X  Protects 

signs  of  premature  aging         against  aging  UV  rays 


A  Melanin  and  Vitamin  E  complex 

helps  neutralize  free  radicals  hefore 

they  can  damage  skin. 


SPF  8  helps  shield  skin  from  daily 

sun  damage  —  the  leading  cause 

of  premature  aging. 


gentle  formula.  Wrinkles 
become  less  noticeable.  Newer 
skin  i<  revealed.  Better  still, 
this  '"just  born""  skin  receives 
the  extra  protection  it  needs  to 
stay  younger-looking,  longer. 


L'QREAL 

'PLENiTUDE 


Reduces  the  signs  of  aging 


A  TALENT 
FOR  GENIUS 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

OSCAR  LEVANT 


bySAMKASHNERand 
NANCY  SCHOENBERGER 

He  was  the  Amadeus  of  Hollywood, 
the  Oscar  Wilde  of  Broadway, 
the  insult-meister  of  television, 
who  proudly  bore  the  title 
"America's  Favorite  Neurotic." 

Ihis  first  full-scale,  illustrated 
biography  of  the  legendary  pianist, 
eccentric,  and  wit  intimately 
revisits  entertainment's  golden  age 
and  the  incredible  talents  who 
peopled  his  world:  the  Cershwins, 
Fred  Astaire,  Judy  Garland, 
Marilyn  Monroe,  James  Dean, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  Gene  Kelly, 
Dorothy  Parker,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
and  more.   Of  Doris  Day,  Levant 
said:  "I  knew  her  before  she 
became  a  virgin";  to  Gershwin: 
"Tell  me,  George,  if  you  had  it  to 
do  all  over,  would  you  fall  in  love 
with  yourself  again?";  about  Liz 
Taylor:  "Always  the  bride  and 
never  the  bridesmaid";  and 
regarding  himself:  "There  is  a  thin 
line  between  genius  and  insanity. 
I  have  erased  that  line." 
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VILLARD  BOOKS 

A  Division  of  Random  House,  Inc. 
AT    BOOKSTORES    NOW 
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(Continued  from  page  30) 


in  laying  bare,  with  no  self-pity,  even 
the  worst  moments  of  her  life." 

Julia  Phillips  produced  Tlw  Sling, 
Taxi  Driver,  and  Close  Encounters 
and  then  wrote  about  the  experience 
in  her  best-selling  You'll  Never  Eat 
Lunch  in  This  Town  Again.  She  is  cur- 
rently putting  the  Finishing  touches 
on  its  yet-to-be-titled  sequel,  due  out 
from  Villard  next  year. 


Paris-based  Edmund  White  profiles 

painter  Cy  Twombly  this  month  (page  168). 

White  is  the  author  of  a  biography  of 

Jean  Genet  that  won  the  National  Book 

Critics  Circle  Award  this  year,  and  a 

collection  of  his  essays.  The  Burning  Library. 

will  be  published  next  month  by  Knopf. 


Dominick  Dunne. 

whose  profile 

of  Warren  Beatty  and 

Annette  Bening  begins 

page  140.  recalled  the 

life  of  Jacqueline  Ken  net 

Onassis  in  the  July  issue 

Dunne,  who  wrote 

extensively  about 

Erik  and  Lyle  Menend 

for  Vanity  Fair,  is 

currently  at  work  on 

a  new  novel. 

The  Sins  of  the  Sons. 
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"  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  lived  up  to 
all  my  expectations  as  one  of  the  mos, 

flamboyant,  manipulative,  and 

scary  figures  on  the  world  stage  today, 

says  special  correspondent 

Maureen  Orth,  who  has  previously 

profiled  Irish  president  Mary 
Robinson,  Margaret  Thatcher,  and 

Argentina's  Carlos  Menem  for 

Vanity  Fair.  The  Russian  politician 

waived  his  usual,  exorbitant  fee 

and  granted  Orth  unprecedented  acces 

for  her  interview,  which  starts 

on  page  18. 


Matthew  Tyrnauer  is  co-editor 
"Vanities"  and  has  written  for  G 
and  The  New  York  Observer.  He  pr 
filed  author  Bret  Easton  Ellis  in  1 
month's  issue. 

Marjorie  Williams,  who  is  based 
Washington  for  Vanity  Fair,  is  a  forml 
Washington  Post  reporter  who  writl 
frequently  about  politics  and  the  medf 
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"Fashion  passes; 
style  remains." 

Coco  Chanel 


"The  spirit  of  Chanel 

must  be  part  of  today's  life; 

it  is  a  phenomenon 

here  and  now, 
of  this  day  and  age." 

Karl  Lagerfeld 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  sharing 

some  of  the  highlights 

of  our  Fall/Winter  1 994 

Ready-to-Wear  Collection. 
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READY-TO-WEAR  &  ACCESSORIES 


BARNEYS  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 


BARTON  SLIGHTS 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 

5ERGDORF  GOODMAN 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 


BLOOMINGDALE'S 

BOCA  RATON,  FLORIDA 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

COLITTI 

MILLBURN,  NEW  JERSEY. 


DAYTON  HUDSON 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 

GORDON  STUART 

DKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLAHOMA 


HALLS 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


HIRSHLEIFER'S 

MANHASSET,  NEW  YORK 


I.  MAGNIN 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 

CARMEL,  CALIFORNIA 

PALM  DESERT,  CALIFORNIA 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


JACOBSON'S 

BIRMINGHAM,  MICHIGAN 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 


NEIMAN  MARCUS 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

LAS  VEGAS.  NEVADA 

MCLEAN,  VIRGINIA 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 

SCOTTSDALE,  ARIZONA 

WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 

NORDSTROM 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

BALA  CYNWYD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

PALM  SPRINGS,  CALIFORNIA 

•  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

TROY,  MICHIGAN 

SAKS  JANDEL 

CHEVY  CHASE.  MARYLAND 


ACCESSORIES 


BLOOMINGDALE'S 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS 

KING  OF  PRUSSIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


I.  MAGNIN 

WOODLAND  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

BAL  HARBOUR,  FLORIDA 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
CHEVY  CHASE,  MARYLAND 
FRONTENAC,  MISSOURI 
MIAMI,  FLORIDA 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


CHANEL  BOUTIQUES 

NEW  YORK,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  COSTA  MESA,  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DALLAS,  PALM  BEACH,  HONOLULU,  WASHINGTON,  DC. 

OPENING  ASPEN  AND  BAL  HARBOUR  FALL  1994 


AUSTRALIA 

SYDNEY 


CANADA 

TORONTO,  VANCOUVER 


EUROPE 
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MUNICH    NICE    NICOSIA    PALERMO    PESARO    STOCKHOLM    STRASBOURG    TURIN    VERONA    VIENNA    ZUrTcH 

MIDDLE  &  FAR  EAST 

KUWAIT    TOKYO    KYOTO    YOKOHAMA    HIROSHIMA    FUKUOKA    OSAKA    NAGOYA    KOBE 
SAPPORO    SINGAPORE    HONGKONG    TAIWAN    BEIRUT    JEDDAH    DUBAI 


patagonia 

Spirited,  Functional  Clothes 
for  the  Outdoors 


For  a  free  color  catalog 
please  call  or  writ" 


1-800-336-9090 

We  won't  send  you  a  catalog 
unless  you  ask  for  one 
and  we  won't  sell 
your  name 
to  anyone. 


I 


Patagonia  Mail  Oi 
'Or  Box  8900,  D 
Bozeman,  MT\.. 

I'holo;  John'  Ktli  >   \  Patagonia  Mail  Order,  Inc.  IW4 
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DEATH'S  LITTLE  HELPER 


Postmortem  on  Dr.  Death 

While  I  am  in  favor  of  what  some  peo- 
ple refer  to  as  physician -assisted  suicide 
and  death  with  dignity,  the  actions  of 
Dr.  Kevorkian  ["Death  Becomes  Him," 
by  Jack  Lessenberry,  July]  are  something 
that  cannot  be  condoned.  His  use  of  car- 
bon monoxide  as  a  method  to  end  a  life, 
his  use  of  a  van,  on  some  occasions,  as  a 
deathbed,  and  his  urge  to  seek  public  at- 
tention more  for  himself  than  for  his 
cause  are  not  the  work  of  someone  in- 
volved in  a  mission  of  mercy.  While  the 
cause  is  noble,  Kevorkian  is  not.  Instead 
of  assisting  in  the  ending  of  other  peo- 
ple's lives,  he  should  be  seeking  assis- 
tance in  straightening  out  his  own.' 

DEAN  GREEN 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

My  mother  fought,  and  this  past  March 
lost,  a  seven-and-one-half-year  battle 
against  breast  cancer.  She  was  46  years 
old  when  she  was  diagnosed,  and  there 


was  not  one  day  that  she  was  not  undJ 
some  form  of  treatment.  If  she  had  ond 
mentioned  that  she  could  not  endure  lil 
any  longer,  I  can  assure  you  I  wou| 
have  been  the  first  person  knocking 
Dr.  Kevorkian's  door. 

LYNN  FRIEDM/ 
Chicago,  Illincj 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  comes 
mind  when  looking  at  Kevorkian  ar 
his  paintings:  John  Wayne  Gacy.  WI 
not?  Would  you  compare  his  stroke 
Monet's? 

BRIAN  FRANKLI] 
Rantoul.  lllino 

I  remember  my  dad— utterly  diminishe 
in  size,  bone-thin,  pale-yellow  from  th 
bile  backing  into  his  system— railing 
impotent  anger  against  the  sentence 
"natural  death"  that  still  loomed  in  froil 
of  him  after  suffering  through  almost  tv 
years  of  agony  caused  by  pancreatic  ca 
cer.  We,  his  children  and  our  mothe 
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vitamins 

Spa  Skincare.  A  new  way  of  life  for  your  skin.  Infused  with  vitamins  and  minerals 
from  the  sea  to  help  protect  your  skin's  vital  interests  and  promote  its  healthy  look. 

antioxidants 

Enriched  with  newsmaking  Supervitamins  A,  C  and  E, 
the  natural  antioxidants  that  help  fight  free  radical  damage. 

vitality 

Spa  Skincare.  Simple.  Balanced.  Modern.  It's  everything  you 
need  every  day  for  clean,  fresh,  glowing  skin. 


Elizabeth  Arden  supports  an  ongoing  joint  research  program  with 

the  Linus  Pauling  Institute  dedicated  to  a  further  understanding 

of  the  role  of  vitamins  in  promoting  healthy  looking  skin. 


Healthy  Living 
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Introducing 


t     L      I      Z      A      B      E        r     H 

ARDEN 

021 

Skincare 
with  Vitamins  &  Minerals 

OWIY  MOISTURE  DRINK  SPF15  LOTION 

1.7FL.OZ.    50ml 


SKINCARE 

with  Vitamins  &  Minerals 


ELIZABETH  ARDEN 


NORDSTROM 

1-800-7-BEAUTY 


Healthy  Looking  Skin 


,      A       *.  M  Hand,  Motor  Co   Ltd  VTEC  is  a  trademark  ,/  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.  Make  a.  intelligent  decision.  Buckle  up.  Call  1-800-^ 


The  Integra  GS-R  Sports  Coupe  boasts  a  wailing  170-horse  VTEC  engine 


Precise,  instantaneous  handling.  An  interior  II 


46 





«  4-whrrl  independent  double  wishbone  suspension  •  3  point  seat  belts  •  Driver's  end  (rout  passenger's  air  ba       • 


S  of  goodies.  And  unlike  that  other  fun  car,  it's  definitely  not  for  weenies.  SOMETHINGS  Are  WORTH  The  PRICE 
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MANY 
SPLENDORED 
THING. 


A  Natural 

History 

Of   LOVE 

#IANE 
ACKERMAN 


The  brilliant  new 

companion  volume  to 

A  Natural  History 

of  the  Senses 

Thrilling.  Devastating.  Tragic. 
Comic.  Universal.  It's  "the  great 
intangible."  The  hypnotic  and 
irresistible  perfume  of  the  senses  we 
call  love. 

Diane  Ackerman's,  A  Natural 
History  of  Love  is  a  tour  d'amour,  a 
dazzling  tapestry  woven  from  his- 
tory, literature,  science,  psychology 
— and  personal  experience.  Here  is 
love  in  its  many  guises.  Here  is  the 
spark  that  rules  our  hearts. 

A  Featured  Selection  of  the 
Boob-of-the-Month  Club 

RANDOM  A  HOUSE 


LHirrc 


were  powerless  to  help  him,  and  so  he 
survived  for  another  six  weeks  before 
dying  a  death  so  terrible  that  it  made 
everything  before  it  seem  mild  by  com- 
parison. 

I'm  terrified  that  Dr.  Kevorkian's 
courageous  action  will  be  eclipsed  by  an 
upside-down  system  that  inflicts  punish- 
ment on  all  the  wrong  people  and  that 
forbids  an  end  to  this  barbaric  practice 
we  have  of  depriving  the  terminally  ill 
of  their  right  to  die  as  humanely  as  pos- 
sible. And  their  families  the  right  to  help 
them  avoid  a  needlessly  torturous  death. 
Dr.  Kevorkian,  I  hope  to  God  your 
good  work  prevails.  Wherever  he  sleeps, 
I  know  my  father  does,  too. 

ROBIN  PIEHL  LIESKE 

Phoenix.  Arizona 


Jackie  Ovation 


Riding  off  into  history: 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis,  a  lifelong 

equestrian,  in  her  riding  habit. 

In  your  July  issue,  Dominick  Dunne 
has  written  a  warm  and  gracious  re- 
membrance of  Jackie  ["Forever  Jack- 
ie"]. He  has  accurately  recognized  her 
remarkable  contributions  and  the  depth 
of  her  loving  relationship  with  her  col- 
leagues, friends,  and  family. 

However,  there  is  one  reference  that  I 
would  like  to  correct.  I  supported  Caro- 
line and  John  in  their  desire  to  have  a 
funeral  in  keeping  with  their  mother's 
sense  of  privacy,  and  at  no  time  did  I 
advocate  "a  state  funeral." 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  clar- 
ify this  point  in  what  was  otherwise  a 
very  special  tribute. 

SENATOR  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
Washington,  D.C. 
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The  article  on  Jacqueline  Kenne 
Onassis  stayed  true  to  its  title.  It  w 
about  her  and  her  achievements,  not 
attempt  to  judge  or  form  opinior 
Most  important,  it  informed  us  that  I 
cared  about  issues  and  causes  that  ma 
tered,  from  providing  a  safe  and  secui 
environment  for  her  children  to  figh 
ing  for  the  preservation  of  Grand  Cei 
tral  Terminal.  It's  no  wonder  that  si 
will  always  remain  the  most  popul; 
and  admired  First  Lady  in  our  nation 
history. 

KARL  G.  PORT 
Los  Angeles,  CaJiforn 

Dominick  Dunne  has  written  a  fine  arl 
cle  on  Camelot's  queen,  but  what  a  di 
honor  you  have  done  to  Jackie  by  usir 
a  Ron  Galella  photograph  for  your  co 
er.  After  years  of  his  harassment,  Jack 
had  to  obtain  a  court  order  again 
Galella  so  he  would  leave  her  alon 
How  soon  one  forgets. 

PETER  D'ADDI 

Ajijic,  Mexic 

Thanks  for  the  wonderful  article  o 
Jackie  Onassis.  I  will  always  rememb* 
Jackie  for  her  grace  and  charm. 

SUSAN  E.  JONE 
Boston,  Massachuset 

In  1967,  I  served  as  a  psychological-wa 
fare  officer  in  the  Mekong  Delta  regio 
of  South  Vietnam.   One  morning  m 
Vietnamese  counterpart  brought  me 
curious  example  of  enemy  propagand 
The  Vietcong  had  tacked  a  leaflet  to 
tree  near  our  base  that  read,  "Americ; 
soldier!    Your   girlfriend    misses    you'l 
Pasted  beneath  the  message  was  a  pho 
of  Jackie  Kennedy  that  had  been  o 
out  of  Life  magazine.  We  laughed  abo 
it— but  we  also  missed  Jackie. 

THOMAS  J.  HOLBEI 
Roanoke,  Tex; 

Maybe  Jackie  O  did  hold  a  unique  plai 
in  American  society,  but  she  was  nev 
part  of  the  fabric  of  American  cultul 
She  was  a  rich  high-society  lady  w] 
married  a  moneyed  politician  and 
Greek  tycoon.  Most  of  America  has  n 
touched  and  never  will  touch  the  fabri 
of  opulent  wealth,  world-famous  celebr 
ty,  and  protective  surroundings.  W 
Americans  usually  touch  fabric  of  co! 
ton  or  100  percent  polyester! 

BELINDA  BATTISTELl 

Rancho  Cueamonga.  Californi 


Though  she  undoubtedly  had  some  (ur 
publicized)  faults,  Jacqueline  Kenned 
Onassis  largely  appears  to  deserve  oil 
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rORE  LOCATIONS  OR  MORE 
MATION  CALL  1-800-388-6785 


BEATRICE  BROPHY,  72,  AND  BARBARA  ANDERSON,  74 

Canoeists  and  guides  in  the  Boundary  Waters  of  Minnesota 

YOU  ARE  OLDER,  IT  SEEMS,  THAN  SOME  PEOPLE, 

AND  SO  THEY  CaLL  YOU  OLD. 

OLD,  OLD,  OLD.  YOU  HaVE  WRINKLES  YOU  DO  NOT  COVER 

AND  YOUR  HaIR  IS  GRAY  AND  YOU  HaVE  LIVED 

FOR  SOMETHING  LIKE  SEVENTY-POUR  YEARS  ON  THIS  EaRTH 

WITHOUT  MUCH  COMPLAINT. 

there  is  nothing  much  to  complain  about. 

BUT  SOME  PEOPLE  LOOK  AT  YOU  AND  THINK  YOU  SHO 13  ;,- 

STOP  NOW,  REST  NOW,  GROW  OLD  NOW,  GRACEFULLY. 

BUT  YOU  LIVE  GRACEFULLY  ENOUGH  YOU  DON'T  HaVE  TIME 

TO  GROW  OLD. 


you  have  a  canoe. 

AND  THAT  CANOE  HAS  a  RIVER. 

AND  THAT  RIVER  DOES  NOT  END. 

and  you  watch  the  river  flow  and  watch  it  flow 

AND  WATCH  THE  LEAVES  CHANGE  COLOR 

AND  WATCH  YOUR  HANDS  TURN  EIGHTY  YEARS  OLD 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  A  RIVER  BEND. 

YOU  HIKE  THIRTEEN  MILES  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  DaY 

AND  THAT  IS  HOW  YOU  REST,  THAT  IS  HOW  YOU  REST. 

SO  LET  THE  YOUNG  ONES  SLEEP.  LET  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  SLEEP. 

YOU  WILL  SLEEP  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  TO. 

YOU  ARE  CROSSING  THE  WATER,  CROSSING  THE  WATER, 

AND  THERE  IS  SO  MUCH  WATER  LEFT  TO  BE  CROSSED. 
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admiration.  One  minor  point  I've  al- 
ways noticed:  despite  her  reputation  as 
an  overspender,  avid  Jackie  watchers 
can  attest  that  she  wore  the  same 
bracelet  and  earrings  over  and  over. 
Alsb,  when  she  was  relaxing  she  wore 
the  same  unadorned  garb  many  middle- 
class  Americans  enjoy:  jeans  or  cotton 
pants,  simple  jersey  tops.  These  are  not 
the  habits  of  someone  who  places  an  in- 
flated value  on  clothes. 

SUNNY  KREIS 
Brooklyn.  New  York 


Rebel-Rousing 


Thank  you  for  Ann  Louise  Bardach's  in- 
sightful article  on  Subcomandante  Mar- 
cos ["Mexico's  Poet  Rebel,"  July].  The 
rebels'  demands  could  have  well  been 
predicted,  but  nobody  could  have  sus- 
pected that  at  the  public  helm  of  the  Za- 
patista crusade  would  be  a  man  possess- 
ing intelligence,  will,  and  the  ability  to 
articulate  the  points  of  fairness  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  accorded 
some  65  years  ago.  I  hope  that  these 
valiant  people  succeed  with  their  en- 
deavor. 

GUADALUPE  ZAMORA 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Let  the  reader  beware  of  charismatic 
young  revolutionaries:  they  become  au- 
tocratic, reactionary,  bearded  old  men. 

MARIA  ELENA  MESSINA 
Redwood  City,  California 

Ann  Louise  Bardach  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood the  problems  facing  Mexico's 
poorest  people.  As  a  landowner  in  Mex- 
ico, I  have  long  been  aware  that  change 
would  have  to  come.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  to  have  come  in  a  violent  man- 
ner. Reform  is  imperative  if  Mexico  is 
to  continue  to  be  nonviolent. 

BURGNER  VON  SCHLESWIG 

UND  HOLSTEIN 

Houston,  Texas 


The  James  and  Mary  Show 

It  strikes  me  that  James  Carville  and 
Mary  Matalin's  central  accomplishment 
["Love  on  the  Run,"  by  Marjorie 
Williams,  July]  is  one  that  is  all  too  rare 
in  American  society  today.  In  a  Balkan- 
ized  cultural  community  of  joyless  P.C. 
vultures  and  sputtering,  insecure  Lim- 
baugh  ditto-heads,  people  are  increasing- 
ly unable  to  speak  across  their  blinkered 


ideologies.  In  light  of  this,  a  couple  aj 
to  create  a  relationship  that  transce| 
their  respective  politics  might  be  a] 
brated,  not  stigmatized. 

MICHAEL  MacCAMBRIDI 
Austin,  T<| 

As  an  avid  viewer  of  CNBC,  I  have  | 
veloped  an  affinity  for  Equal  Time. 
that  reason,  I  am  truly  thankful  for  yd 
informative    article    on    the    intrigul 
lives  of  Mary  Matalin  and  her  husba 
James  Carv'lle.  I  consider  Mary  Ma 
Lin  to  be  the  epitome  of  cool.  She 
wisdom  and  conversational  savvy,  wh 
makes  her  one  of  my  role  models 
17-year-old  conservative  female.  Jar 
Carville  is  great,  too.  If  only  half  of  j 
political  figures  could  be  as  relaxed! 
he  seems  to  be,  the  country  would  b| 
happier  place.  After  all,  how  many 
could  take  being  called  "serpenthe^ 
on  national  television? 

KATHERINE  STEVfl 

Brookfield,  Connec 


Whitewater  Backwash 


^ 
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River  of  return:  Bill  and 
Hillary  Clinton  managed  to  stem  the  drain 
media  tide  brought  on  by  their  personal^ 
financial  scandal. 

The  piece  by  Christopher  Hitclj 
about  the  Clintons  ["Ring  Aroundl 
Clintons,"  July]  was  right  on  targetT 
concise  terms,  it  delineated  wha| 
wrong  with  these  people  and  why 
are  so  frustrating  to  so  many  of  us. 

WILLIAM  C.  LONGP 
Leawood.  Ki 

My  greatest  praise  to  Vanity  Fairt 
Christopher  Hitchens's  column  onl 
Clintons.  I  can  only  imagine  what! 
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YOU  HaVE  a  BOLY^HaT  WaITTS  .TO  . 
YOU  HaVE  a  BOLY  THaT  WaNTS  TO  W. 


i'ro«ii;wiMMw^Mn.  ^aifwTO 


Wale  is  the  very  same  body. 

.II  YOU  IiU.CJI  ?  CaN  YOU  ImaGIHE  THaT? 


The  Air  Speed  H  irom  HIKE  is  ior  running. 

'  O   1'A««   ...»  1  1.  J 1- J-  *       __  .     .-  -  . 


And  it  will  cushion  your  ieet 
er  your  bod,  moves  last,  or  whether  your  body  moves  slow 
ow  will  you  just  imagine  that. 
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spin  doctors  in  the  Clinton  camp  are 

cooking  up  as  a  response  to  this  article. 

ANNETTE  T.  DANIEL 

Columbus.  Ohio 

I  think  Christopher  Hitchens  should 
swallow  his  poison  pen.  The  Whitewater 
nonsense  is  very  boring  and  the  public 
is  sick  of  it.  The  only  people  who  care 
are  the  G.O.P.  Should  they  throw  stones 
from  Oliver  North's  glass  house? 

SHIRLEY  LAWSON 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Bravo!  It's  high  time  that  those  with  a 
voice  step  forward  and  expose  that  pho- 
ny couple  in  the  White  House.  There  is 
little  need  to  stand  on  ethics  or  principle 
when  simple  reality  will  suffice. 

NELSON  B.  CALDWELL 
Elk  Grove.  California 

Mr.  Hitchens,  you  must  be  a  very  young 
bird  indeed,  because  when  you  were 
pecking  your  way  out  of  the  egg  (you 
still  have  some  on  your  face),  you  failed 
to  notice  that  another  presidential  cou- 
ple withstood  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
critics  as  they  strove  for  change. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  went  on  to  do  good 

works,  and  her  husband  told  us,  "The 

only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 

NAN  B.  SCOTT 

Stuart.  Florida 

After  reading  Christopher  Hitchens's  ar- 
ticle convicting  the  Clintons  in  the 
Whitewater  "scandal,"  I  agree  with  him 
that  the  Clintons'  past  should  be  investi- 
gated because  they're  famous.  But  since 
Hitchens  is  also  a  celebrity,  I'd  like  to 
know  where  he  was  16  years  ago,  what 
he  did.  when  he  did  it,  with  whom,  and 
how  much  tax  he  paid— if  any. 

RENEE  NEWBOLD 
Newport  News.  Virginia 


V.F.  Letter  Box 


Tarantino  Too 


Bemoaning  Hollywood's  cookie-cutter 
mentality,  Quentin  Tarantino  ["Taranti- 
no Bravo,"  by  Lynn  Hirschberg,  July] 
says,  "I'm  making  movies  I  haven't  seen 
before."  But  while  the  style  and  wit  of 
Reservoir  Dogs  ( 1992)  are  all  his  own,  its 
plot,  characters,  situations,  and  themes 
are  cribbed  from  the  Hong  Kong  film 
City  on  Fire  (1987),  directed  by  Ringo 
Lam  and  starring  Tarantino  idol  Chow 
Yun-Fat.  Perhaps  he'll  acknowledge  his 
sources  on  the  "R.D."  board  game. 

ROBERT  CASHILL 

Randolph.  New  Jersey 


Apart  from  one  lengthy,  dignified  fan  letter  tbai\ 
began,  "Dear  Mr.  Carter,  I  am  a  modern] 
man  .  .  .  ,"  readers  had  the  long  knives  out  fori 
certain  parts  of  V.  F. '  sjuly  issue — as  often  as  not  I 
for  the  subjects  themselves.  "Thank  you,  thank] 
you  for  finally  exposing  those  two  loir-class,  self-l 
serving  money-grubbing  phonies— Matalin  and\ 
Carville"  writes  an  "ex-fan"  of  theirs  from  Cali- 
fornia. Anne  Guerriero  of  Kentwood,  Michigan, 
writes,  "I've  weathered  the  Demi  photos,  the\ 
Roseanne  photos— but  the  photos  of  Melaniel 
Griffith,  Sandra  Bullock,  and  Penelope  Ann\ 
Miller  disappointed  me.  How  can  [you]  makel 
these  lovely  women  look  unattractive?"  On  the\ 
other  hand,  Name  Withheld  of  Place  Similarly! 
Withheld  saw  the  Griffith  photos  ("Melaniel 
Unplugged,"  by  Eric  Alterman),  at  least,  on  theirl 
own  terms:  "I  never  really  believed  in  the  hypel 
about  her  being  Harriet,  the  other  half  of  Ozzie.i 
In  her  'rubber  condom'  jacket,  vinyl  pants,  andX 
spike-heeled  shoes,  she  once  again  comes  across  as\ 
a  bimbo— a  role  she  has  perfected  but  didn'tl 
invent."  Not  exactly  a  politically  correct  senti- 
ment, but  Name  Withheld  isn  V  the  only  un-PC  I 
reader  we  heard  from  this  month:  Mrs.  KennethX 
T.  Bartley  from  Alameda,  California,  wrote! 
with  hosannas  for  Elise  O'Shaughnessy's paeanl 
to  the  anti-PC  crusader  and  weekend  softballX 
enthusiast  John  Leo  ("Leo  Rising").  She  says  shel 
agrees  with  all  of  Leo's  views,  "from  sports  to  the\ 
ills  of  this  partially  insane  U.S.A." 

Christopher  Hitchens,  the  man  who  criticized! 
the  Clintons,  has,  as  is  his  custom,  made  himself  a\ 
far  fans  (see  "Whitewater  Backwash,"  abovejl 
and  a  few  enemies.  We  feel  we  must  respond  to  the! 
assertion,  made  by  Libby  Bushmann  ofHallan- 
dale,  Florida,  that  "venom  literally  drips  from  thisX 
viper  s  pen" ;  witnesses  present  when  Mr.  Hitchensl 
wrote  some  of  his  most  scathing  sentences  are  will- 1 
ing  to  swear  that  they  saw  no  such  thing.  AndX 
Justin  Wellman  of  Hollywood  Hills,  California,  is\ 
certainly  a  man  who  says  what's  on  his  mind.  He\ 
accuses  Mr.  Hitchens  ("this  silly  twit-Brit")  of 
"shrill  and  faggy  sniping"  and  "mincy/hystericalX 
rhetoric."  Departing  briefly  from  this  apparent! 
theme,  he  also  calls  Mr.  Hitchens  "chubby. "  Which,  | 
even  if  partly  true,  is  going  a  little  too  far. 

Finally,  we  loved  the  letter  from  one  FloridaX 
reader,  if  only  because  it  began,  "Quick!  Takel 
back  all  the  CI.A.'s  magic  decoder  rings."  AndX 
no  one  can  blame  her  for  asking  sensibly,  "Must\ 
we  carry  the  snarls  of  outrageous  circumstance  for- 
ever?" No,  we  must  not  carry  those  snarls,  irhatev-\ 
erthat  means.  -GEORGE  KALOGERAK!S\ 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair,  350 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10017.  The  letters  chosen  for  publication  may 
be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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"Did  vou  ever  notice  how  good 


ells? 


}i      I 


•      GEORGIA:     /  finally  went  <>>tt  to  ainnei  with  him 
last  night. 
JACKIE:    ./»sf  the  two  of  you?  Where  aid  you  go? 
GEORGIA:     Mario's. 

JACKIE:     Marios?  The  food  is  terrible. 

GEORGIA:      /  didn't  notice.    I  dun  t  really;  even  know  what   I  ate. 
JACKIE:     Really? 

GEORGIA:      You  should  hare  seen  him.   He  was  so  swee.t. 
Me  spilled  his  wine  all  over  my  dress. 
JACKIE:     Adorable. 

GEORGIA:     And  then  when  he  reached  over  to  give  me  nis  napkin, 
he  knocked  over  his  water  {(lass. 
JACKIE:     Hilarious. 

GEORGIA:      Jt^ell,    it  was.    We  couldn  t  stop  laughing. 
We  just  had  to  get  out  of  there.    W^e  laughed  all  the  way  back  to  my  place. 
JACKIE:      Your  place? 

GEORGIA:      Well,   I  was  soaked.   And  besides... 
JACKIE:     Besides. 

GEORGIA:     Did  you  ever  notice  how  good  he  smells? 
JACKIE:     Frankly,   no. 

GEORGIA:     £je  wears  the  most  wonderful  cologne. 
JACKIE:     Dare  I  ask  what  it  is?  l^j 

GEORGIA:      yyell,   it  comes  in  a  box  with  dots. 
JACKIE:     Dots? 
GEORGIA:     Dots. 

JACKIE:     jo.    i\ou>  we  re  back  at  your  place. . . 
GEORGIA:    Jackie,   how  s  your  mother? 
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AIL  ABOUT  ANNA 


Now  that  Anna  Quindlen  is  the  Woman's  Voice  on  the  powerful 
New  York  Times  op-ed  page — with  a  Pulitzer  under  her  belt  and  a  shot  at 
the  editors  job  in  her  future — why  is  her  writing  so  timidly  girlish? 
The  answer  is  in  her  past,  and  in"  her  latest  novel 

BY  MARJORIE  WILLIAMS 


K 


hen  the  24-year-old  Anna 
Quindlen  first  interviewed 
for  a  job  at  The  New  York 
Times,  she  followed  a  sim- 
ple strategy:  she  told  them 
what  they  wanted  to  hear. 
Specifically,  when  manag- 
ing editor  Seymour  Top- 


ping asked  her  what  her  ultimate  ambi- 
tion was,  she  told  him  that  she  hoped  to 
be  a  foreign  correspondent— preferably 
with  a  posting  to  Germany.  And  when 
she  reached  the  office  of  executive  editor 
Abe  Rosenthal,  she  said  she  yearned  to 
cover  Poland.  Topping,  she  had  learned 
from  reading  up  on  him,  had  been  a  cor- 


Female  tribune: 

Anna  Quindlen  has  not  only 

climbed  the  ladder  at 

The  New  York  Times  but  also 

forced  a  Fortune  500 

company  to  accommodate 

her  children's  mealtimes. 


respondent  in  Berlin,  and  Rosenthal  had 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  dispatches 
from  Warsaw. 

This  classic  bit  of  apple-polishing 
paid  off  well:  today,  as  the  only  woman 
to  write  a  regular  column  on  the  op-ed 
page  of  the  Times— and  only  the  third 
woman  ever  to  be  assigned  that  plum— 
Quindlen  is  among  the  paper's  stars, 
and  one  of  a  handful  of  candidates  to 
manage  the  newspaper  of  record  into 
the  next  century. 

She  is  also  a  successful  novelist 
whose  1991  coming-of-age  novel,  Object 
Lessons,  was  a  best-seller,  and  whose 
second  novel,  One  True  Thing,  is  to 
be  published  this  month  by  Random 
House.  Along  the  way,  she  earned  a  le 
gion  of  fans  through  her  earlier  column 
"Life  in  the  30's,"  in  which  she  wrote 
from  1986  through  1988.  about  the 
everyday  epiphanies  that  grew  out  of 
her  private  life  as  the  mother  of  small 
children,  a  working  woman,  and  the 
wife  of  trial  attorney  Gerald  Krovatin. 

After  moving  onto  the  op-ed  page, 
Quindlen  won  the  1992  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  her  "soft"  take  on  American  life 
and  politics.  "Public  &  Private,"  which 
runs  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  is 
highly  personal  and  pointillistic,  and 
was  consciously  conceived  as  the  work 
of  a  female  voice;  often  praised  as  a  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  Times's  all-male 
stable  of  opinion-mongers,  it  embodies 
what  Quindlen  once  called  "a  world 
view  largely  shaped  by  gender." 

Quindlen's  singularity  as  a  female  tri 
bune  marks  her  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting symbols  of  the  new  New  York 
Times  presided  over  by  Arthur  O.  Sulz 
berger  Jr.  She  is  perhaps  the  most  vis* 
ble  manifestation  of  the  young  publish 
er's  controversial  efforts  to  create  a 
more  liberal,  more  "diverse"  Times  than 
the  paper  he  inherited,  almost  three 
years  ago.  from  his  father.  By  extension, 
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Quindlen's  starring  role  at  the  Times, 
and  its  reward  by  the  traditionalists  who 
judge  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  says  a  good 
deal  about  how  three  decades  of  femi- 
nism have  crystallized  in  the  main- 
stream culture. 

It  is  true  that  women  are  still  woeful- 
ly underrepresented  at  the  top  ranks  of 
news  and  opinion  journalism.  But  it  is 
telling  that  Quindlen  is  the  Times's  an- 
swer to  this  problem.  For  she  is  an  in- 
corrigible nice  girl:  a  powerful  60-ish 
white  man's  idea  of  a  feminist  writer. 

A  woman's  voice,  Quindlen's  work 
suggests,  is  ladylike.  Tidy.  Careful.  It  is 
necessarily,  in  Quindlen's  world,  a  lib- 
eral voice.  Harsh,  "masculine"  subjects 
such  as  war  and  foreign  policy  call 
forth  a  pretty  ambivalence;  women  have 
no  need  to  conquer  this 
territory,  when  they  al- 
ready occupy  the  moral 
high  ground.  "She's  of  the 
I-was-upset-I-had-no-shoes- 
until-I-met-a-man-who-had- 
no-feet  school,"  says  one 
New  York  wag,  perfectly 
summarizing  the  column's 
brand  of  conspicuous  com-  ^^^^_ 
passion. 

Thus  the  story  of  Quind- 
len's first  job  interview,  though  she  has 
told  it  on  herself,  has  what  is  surely  an 
unintended  resonance;  it  might  as  well 
be  a  description  of  her  modus  operandi 
as  a  columnist.  After  a  brilliant  career 
of  climbing  the  ladder  at  the  Times,  the 
41-year-old  Quindlen  has  the  journalis- 
tic equivalent  of  tenure  at  Harvard,  or 
a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court:  she  can 
now  say  anything  she  pleases.  Why, 
then,  is  her  voice  still  so  often  pitched 
to  tell  others  what  they  want  to  hear? 

As  any  nice  girl  can  tell  you,  being  a 
nice  girl  in  America  is  not  a  matter 
of  passivity.  It  is  about  masking  nor- 
mal aggression  with  femininity,  covering 
ambition  with  sweetness.  Quindlen's 
friends  and  associates  describe  her  as  a 
woman  of  formidable  will  who  has  al- 
ways known  what  she  wanted  and  gone 
after  it.  "When  she  sets  out  to  accom- 
plish something,"  says  Times  Moscow 
correspondent  Michael  Specter,  a  close 
friend,  "you  should  get  out  of  the  way." 
And  Kathy  Slobogin,  a  friend  and 
former  colleague,  recalls  Quindlen  say- 
ing, of  her  Catholic  upbringing,  that 
"when  other  little  girls  wanted  to  be  a 
nun,  she  wanted  to  be  a  saint." 

Quindlen  lias  memorably  satirized 
her  own  persona,  in  a  column  about 
the  character   revelations  that  can  be 


found  in  a  girl's  choice  of  Favorite 
Beatle.  She  was,  inevitably,  a  Paul  girl; 
McCartney,  she  wrote,  "got  the  little 
ladies  like  me.  .  .  .  Over  the  years  I've 
sometimes  tried  to  escape  being  a  Paul 
girl,  but  it's  never  worked  for  long." 

Quindlen  has  an  open  face,  straight 
brown  hair  with  bangs,  and  a  girl-next- 
door  air  of  friendliness:  how  many  oth- 
er New  York  Times  reporters  use  adjec- 
tives such  as  "bang-up"  and  "cracker- 
jack"?  But  she  has  used  her  Paul-girl 
persona  to  advantage.  "She's  very  as- 
tute." says  Slobogin.  "She's  always  said 
that  the  men  [at  the  Times]  see  her  as  a 
sister  rather  than  a  potential  date." 

Born  in  1953,  the  oldest  of  five  chil- 
dren, Quindlen  has  Italian  lineage  from 
her  mother,  and  Irish  lineage  from  her 


She  is  perhaps  the  most  visible 
manifestation  of  young  Sulzberger's 
efforts  to  create  a  more 
"diverse"  New  York  Times. 


father,  a  middle-class  management  con- 
sultant whose  firm  moved  the  family 
from  Drexel  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  then  final- 
ly to  suburban  Kendall  Park,  New  Jer- 
sey. Quindlen  has  described  herself  as 
"a  little  girl  raised  as  his  oldest  son  by  a 
man  who  swore  his  firstborn  would  be 
a  boy  and  never  changed  his  mind." 
Also  as  "a  textbook-case  eldest  child— a 
leader,  a  doer,  a  convincing  veneer  of 
personality  and  confidence  atop  a  bot- 
tomless pit  of  insecurity  and  need." 

Asked  to  describe  Anna  as  a  child, 
her  brother  Bob  thinks  for  no  more 
than  a  second  before  locating  the  right 
adjective.  "She  was  very  focused. " 

As  a  teenager  in  the  60s.  she  thought 
her  mother's  life  as  a  homemaker  looked 
like  hell.  "I  figured  either  life  was  going 
to  be  considerably  different  for  me  than 
it  was  for  my  mother,  or  I  was  going  to 
be  angry  all  the  time,"  she  later  wrote. 

It  was  a  conviction  reinforced  by 
family  tragedy.  During  Anna's  freshman 
year  at  Barnard,  her  mother  became  fa- 
tally ill,  at  40,  with  ovarian  cancer.  Anna 
went  home  to  Kendall  Park  to  nurse  her 
mother  through  her  last  days  and  to  be- 
come a  mother  to  her  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  "There  she  was  in  college,  getting 
ready  to  be  successful,  have  a  different 
life,"  says  a  friend,  "and  she  got  yanked 


back  to  New  Jersey  to  change  diapers 
and  make  macaroni  and  cheese.  I  think 
it  scared  the  shit  out  of  her." 

When  she  emerged  from  this  ordeal,  it 
was  with  a  terrible  sense  of  urgency.  "We 
all  know  the  clock  is  ticking,"  says  Times 
film  critic  Janet  Maslin,  Quindlen's  best 
friend,  "but  she  really  knows  it." 

On  returning  to  Barnard,  Quindlen 
pored  through  the  college's  files  of 
baby-sitting  requests,  applying  to  attend 
the  tykes  whose  parents  happened  to  be 
influential  journalists.  She  had,  friends 
say,  an  extraordinary  early  sense  of  how 
careers  were  developed  and  who  could 
help  her.  "She's  like  a  heat-seeking  mis- 
sile." says  one.  "She  is  directed  in  a  way 
that  takes  my  breath  away." 

Hired  in  1977  after  two  years  at 
the  New  York  Post,  Quindlen  began  her 
Times  career  as  a  general-assignment 
and  city-hall  reporter  on  the  metropoli- 
tan staff.  Editors,  from  the  imperious 
Abe  Rosenthal  on  down,  quickly  recog- 
nized that  rarity  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness:  a  reporter  who  combined  a  gen 
uine  passion  for  news  with  a  writer's 
flair.  They  rewarded  her  with  one  of 
the  best  jobs  on  the  paper,  the  "About 
New  York"  column,  which  gave  her  li 
cense  to  turn  out  short  features  on  any 
aspect  of  life  in  the  city. 

But  the  Times  was  grooming  her  for 
even  greater  things.  At  the  time  Quind- 
len was  hired,  the  newsroom  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  bitter  equal-opportunity  law- 
suit by  women  on  the  staff.  As  the  pa- 
per dragged  its  feet  toward  settlement, 
its  editors  were  increasingly  aware  that 
they  needed  women  in  the  pipeline  to 
management.  They  made  Quindlen  the 
deputy  metropolitan  editor,  with  clear 
indications  that  she  was  on  track  to  be 
the  next  metro  editor. 

But  by  this  time  Quindlen  was  ready 
to  embrace  some  of  the  domestic  life 
she  had  run  from  so  far  and  so  fast. 
Pregnant  with  her  second  child,  she  quit 
the  paper  to  create  more  family  time. 
And  Rosenthal,  desperate  to  keep  her, 
devised  "Life  in  the  30's"  as  a  way  for 
her  to  have  it  both  ways,  working  part- 
time  at  home.  Three  years  later,  tired  of 
turning  every  aspect  of  her  life  into  fod- 
der for  her  column,  Quindlen  again  de- 
cided to  leave  the  Times— and  again  the 
Times  sweetened  the  pot,  offering  her 
what  no  woman  her  age  had  ever  had,  a 
berth  on  the  op-ed  page. 

Her  unorthodox  career  path  is  one 
of  the  things  that  have  earned  Quindlen 
a  devoted  following  among  women.  It 
is  sweet  indeed  to  watch  a  woman  force 
a  Fortune  500  (Continued  on  page  73) 
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Continued  hum  page  64)  company  to 
iccommodate  her  children's  mealtimes. 
I  he  paper  hasn'1  always  been  happj 
ibout  Quindlen's  choices:  formei  man- 
iging  editoi  Arthur  Gelb  still  terms  it 
puzzling  and  a  little  disappointing" 
hat  she  didn't  jump  at  the  chance  to  be 
netropolitan  editor.  Hut  Quindlen 
teems  deeply  grounded  in  her  passion 
"or  her  kids,  lo  preserve  her  family  \'o- 
;us.  she  turns  down  a  majority  of  the 
speaking  invitations  that  pour  into  her 
jffice.  (It  was  on  these  grounds,  too. 
hat  she  refused  to  lake  lime  over  the 
Ktmmer  months  to  be  interviewed  for 
his  siory.)  And  despite  being  eagerly 
KJUght  by  television  producers,  she  has 
limply  declined  the  electronic  fame  that 
riany,  if  not  most,  columnists  pursue. 

This  detachment,  however,  doesn't 
Jetract  from  her  shrewd  sense  o\'  Times 
politics.  Several  people  pointed  out 
low  striking  it  was  that  Quindlen  had 
hrived  under  both  dispensations  that 
nave  run  the  modern  Times:  the  auto- 
matic rule  of  Rosenthal,  and  the  more 
easygoing  age  of  his  successors,  Max 

, ,  -ninkel  and  Joseph  Lelyveld,  who  have 
aken  their  cues  from  young  Sulzberg- 
rr.  "She's  very  good  at  charming  the 
fcople  who  matter  most."  says  a  for- 
mer colleague.  "And  no  one  matters 
tore  than  the  publisher,  and  he's  been 
•err  charmed  by  her." 
She    is,    today,    a    social    friend    of 

,'    Sulzberger  and  his  wife,  the  artist  Gail 
.  iregg.  "It's  so  deeply  ingrained  in  her— 
lier  instinct  to  curry  favor  with  those  in 
jrower."  says  another  former  colleague, 
rlt's  part  of  her  very  fiber." 

uindlen's  professional  poise  is 
matched  in  private  life  by  what 
friends  describe  as  a  seamless  com- 
petence. "It  can  be  a  little  frustrating 
0  be  her  friend  sometimes,  because  she 
Iocs  everything  so  well,"  says  Kathy 
ilobogin.  "It's  a  good  thing  she's  so 
uce.  otherwise  I'd  hate  her!" 

Quindlen  married  a  man  she  met 
vhen  she  was  a  freshman  in  college; 
he  doesn't  drmk,  and  eschews  the  lit- 
rarv  party  circuit  in  fax  or  o\'  dinners 
it  home  m  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  with 
icr  children,  and  weekends  at  the  fami- 
y's  country  house  in  Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania  The  settled  existence  de- 
cribed  in  "Life  in  the  30's"  is  strenu- 
>usl\  perfect,  in  the  accounts  ol' 
riends.  "If  Anna  wants  lo  learn  about 
Middling,  then  she's  going  lo  know 
verylhing  there  ever  was  to  know 
,:bout  a  rose."  suss  Michael  Specter. 
\iul  it  she  wants  lo  make  veal,  she's 
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lo  know   ,il   wh.il   are  it  s  best   lo 

butchei  the  animal 

\>  i  "id i,.  Maslin,  Quindlen  cooks 

Benedict  foi  her  husband  everj 
Sunda)  morning.  "She  b.ikes  the  ham'" 
Maslin  moans. 

Friends  describe  a  woman  who  is  al- 
ways (here  in  a  crunch.  Hut  she  is  not  a 
woman  who  often  needs  the  favoi  re- 
turned. "She  is  not.  in  the  end.  some- 
one who  feels  comfortable  leaning  on 
people."  says  Specter.  "I  think  a  lot  of 
people  sort  of  look  at  Anna  and  say. 
'Where's  the  crack'.''  Like.  'Where's  the 
hole  in  the  foundation'.''  And  I  think  it's 
just  not  there." 

Others  believe  that  Quindlen  works 
with  zeal  at  creating  this  picture  of  Su- 
perwoman.  Someone  who  has  known 
her  for  years  says,  "Anna  has  engaged 
in  a  more  concerted  effort,  consciously 


"There's  to  some  degree  an 
atmosphere  around  the  newsroom  of 
waiting  for  Anna— waiting  to  see 
what  she  decides  to  do." 


or  subconsciously,  toward  mythmaking 
than  anybody  I've  ever  met"  of  her 
generation.  "She  gives  these  interviews 
that  make  other  working  mothers  want 
to  shoot  themselves.  .  .  .  It's  like  Mar- 
tha Stewart  hell." 

Quindlen's  priorities  in  life,  say 
some  of  her  closest  friends,  represent  a 
circling  back  to  the  legacy  of  her  moth- 
er. "To  the  extent  that  you  can  bring 
people  back  by  becoming  them,  she's 
dime  it."  says  Maslin.  "What's  astound- 
ing about  her  is  that  she's  assimilated  a 
kind  of  1950s  ideal  of  motherhood  with 
a  big  career." 

Says  Specter,  "If  her  mother's  look- 
ing down  from  somewhere— and  Anna 
is  someone  who  believes  she  is— I  think 
she  wants  her  mother  lo  say.  'You're 
doing  it  as  well  as  I  did  it.'" 

It  is  interesting,  then,  that  Quindlen's 
new  novel  revolves  around  a  maternal 
legacy.  On  the  surface,  it  is  a  story 
about  the  timely  issue  of  mercy  killing, 
in  which  a  daughter  is  arrested  on 
charges  of  overdosing  her  cancer-ridden 
mother  with  morphine.  Hut  the  book's 
true  subject  is  the  narrator's  choice  be- 
tween her  mother's  and  her  father's 
models  o\'  life. 

Ihe  father,  a  contemptuous,  brittle 
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his  daughtei  much  as  Roberl  Quindlen 

ma',  have  pu  ihed  Anna    the  motl 

homemakei  who  devotes  all  her  tunc  to 

the  spinning  ol  domestic  comforts,  is 
seen  by  her  daughtei  al  the  novel 
as  owning  "a  hie  I  had  always  viewed 
with  something  even  more  dismissive 
than  contempt,  a  life  I  had  viewed  ,in 
though  il  were  a  feature  in  National  Ge- 
Ographic,  the  anachronistic  traditions  ol 
a  distant  tribe." 

By  the  novel's  end.  Ellen  Gulden  has 
of  course  come  to  see  her  father  as 
the  weaker  of  her  two  parents,  the 
mother  as  the  "one  true  thing"  in  her 
young  life. 

Despite  a  somewhat  schematic  plot 
and  a  24-year-old  heroine  who  seems 
improbably  articulate.  One  True  Thing 
is   an   accomplished,   sometimes  grip- 
ping book.  But  as  a  di- 
alectic   about    women's 
possibilities,     it     seems 
starkly  Manichaean.  The 
father  and   his   intellect 
are  cold;  the  mother,  in 
her  domesticity,  is  warm. 
"My  father  .  .  .  divided 
women  into  groups,  al- 
though in  his  case  it  was 
not  the  body-and-soul  di- 
chotomy of  the  madon- 
na and  the  whore  but  the  intellectual 
twins,  the  woman  of  the  mind  and  the 
one  of  the  heart,"  says  the  narrator.  "I 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  designated  the 
heartless  one,  my  mother  the  mindless 
one.  It  was  a  disservice  to  us  both  but. 
on  balance.   I  think  she  got  the  bet- 
ter deal." 

There  is  Quindlen's  problem  in  a  nut- 
shell: picking  the  heart  over  the  mind 
every  time— even,  alas,  when  she  isn't 
really  required  to  choose. 

I've  never  been  very  good  at  looking 
at  the  big  picture,  taking  the  global 
view."  Quindlen  once  wrote  in  "Life 
in  the  30's";  her  stock-in-trade  is  the  vi- 
gnette, the  personal  anecdote  that  illu- 
mines a  larger  truth.  It  was  this  ap- 
proach that  made  "About  New  York" 
and  "Life  in  the  30's"  such  successful 
columns.  At  her  best,  Quindlen  has 
brought  into  the  Times's  graj  pages  a 
sense  of  vivid  life,  or  lives  including 
her  own.  She  can  he  tart  and  funny, 
and  while  "Life  in  the  30's"  had  both 
ardent  fans  and  passionate  detractors, 
Quindlen  deserves  credit  for  finding 
a  way  to  bring  into  the  once  blood- 
less pages  of  the  Times  her  apprecia- 
tion of  children  and  domestic  life  and 
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all  the  "personal"  stuff  that  is  not  offi- 
cially news. 

But  now  that  she  occupies  the  high- 
visibility,  "masculine"  real  estate  of  the 
op-ed  page,  she  is  no  longer  content  to 
take  these  truths  at  their  human  size. 
She  now  mines  giant  lessons  in  social 
policy  with  her  miniaturist's  tools.  While 
there  is  validity  to  Quindlen's  view  that 
our  media  culture  devalues  the  heart 
in  favor  of  the  mind,  her  solution  is 
to  ignore  the  mind  entirely,  bringing 
only  her  heart  to  ques- 
tions that  one  simply 
can't  feel  one's  way 
through. 

"Think  about  what 
it's    like    when    you 
get  to  the  checkout 
and  you  don't  have 
enough     money     to 
pay  for  what  you've 
bought,"  she  admon- 
ished President  Clin- 
ton  in   a   May    1993 
column    chiding   him 
for  avoiding  promised 
cuts  in  federal  spend- 
ing.   "You   put   back 
the  things  you  don't 
absolutely  positively  need.  Maybe  that 
sounds  simplistic.  But  it's  how  the  peo- 
ple who  employ  you  live  day  to  day. 
And  maybe  simplistic,  or  at  least  simple, 
is  what  you're  missing  right  now."  Or 
maybe  the  political  choices  required  to 
cut  federal  spending  aren't  simple. 

Similarly,  on  Bosnia,  she  has  made 
the  tough  call  that  Clinton  should  .  .  . 
do  something.  Because  "stopping  the 
slaughter,  foiling  genocide  is  the  right 
thing."  But  actually  determining  how 
the  U.S.  should  intervene— that's  one  of 
those  brute  details  she  leaves  to  the 
men  to  figure  out. 

Quindlen  deliberately  eschews  the  de- 
tached, Olympian  language  of  most  op- 
ed writers;  what  she  didn't  want,  she 
once  wrote,  was  to  be  "a  woman  doing  a 
bad  imitation  of  a  man  twice  a  week  on 
the  Op-Ed  page."  But  for  some  reason 
this  leaves  her  not  with  the  more  tactile 
or  concrete  language  one  can  imagine  a 
columnist  claiming  as  the  adult  woman's 
discourse— the  kind  of  language  at  which 
Barbara  Ehrenreich,  for  example,  ex- 
cels—but with  the  verbal  tics  of  the  perky 
A  student  she  once  was.  "Oh,  pooh,"  she 
writes,  and  "Phooey,  boys  and  girls." 

Beneath  Quindlen's  breezy  insistence 
that  she  brings  a  different  lens  to  the 
great  issues  of  the  day,  one  can  make 
out  the  presence  of  that  A  student 
working  very,  very  hard  to  get  it  right. 


Her  columns  tend  to  build  toward  neat, 
homiletic  conclusions: 

"As  much  as  laws,  it's  love  that  does 
it,"  she  writes,  in  urging  tolerance  of  ho- 
mosexuality. 

"Knowledge  comes  from  discussion," 
she  hazards,  in  condemning  Republican 
rhetoric  in  the  1992  campaign,  "not 
conclusion  and  exclusion." 

"Ideas  should  be  freely  exchanged." 
she  ventures,  approving  the  First 
Amendment,   "because  you  can   learn 


Arthurian  age:  Left, 
New  York  Times  publisher 
Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr. 
speaking  to  the  National 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists 
Association  last  fall; 
below,  Quindlen  at  Brown 
University  in  April. 


a  lot  of  good  stuff  from  bad  stuff." 
Because  of  this  tentative  quality, 
"Public  &  Private"  falls  especially  short 
in  areas  that  call  for  true  opinions,  as 
opposed  to  the  exploration  of  emotions 
or  attitudes.  During  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  for  example,  Quindlen  wrote  about 
national  self-esteem,  and  the  feelings  of 
soldiers  and  their  loved  ones.  She  wrote, 
ad  nauseam,  about  her  own  and  the  na- 
tion's ambivalence.  Her  collection  of 
op-ed  columns  includes,  all  told,  1 1 
vaguely  pacifist  columns  on  the  war,  but 
not  one  of  them  actually  argues  that  the 
U.S.  should  not  have  waged  it. 

Her  column  shows  an  airy,  almost 
Reaganesque  disdain  for  the  realm  of 
facts.  ("Certain  truths,"  she  told  one 
newspaper  interviewer,  "cannot  be  told 
simply  by  fact.")  About  welfare,  for  ex- 
ample, she  writes,  "The  percentage  of 
whites  on  public  assistance  is  almost 
identical  with  the  percentage  of  blacks." 
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If  one  charitably  assumes  this  is  a  mij 
take  rather  than  a  lie -probably  sN 
meant  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  wel 
fare  recipients  who  are  white  is  almos, 
the  same  as  the  percentage  who  ar 
black— one  can  still  grant  the  legitimac| 
of  the  point  she  is  trying  to  make,  tha 
welfare  is  not  a  program  that  serve 
only  or  primarily  blacks.  But  it  remaiq 
a  pretty  elementary  mistake. 

In  a  shrewd  dissection  of  Quindlen! 
methods,  Karen  Lehrman  has  writtef 
in  The  New  Republic  that  "Quindlej 
can't  seem  to  strike  a  balance  betweej 
empathy  and  analysis.  Instead  she  self 
consciously  refuses  to  discuss  the  is 
sues,  abstract  and  practical,  at  stake  ij 
the  debate,  and  assumes  that  bringin] 
her  sensibility  to  bear  on  the  thought! 
and  the  feelings  of  the  central  characte| 
is  revelation  enough." 

But  despite  her  faith  in  the  telling 
specific,  the  personal  story  tha 
illuminates  the  large  public  is 
sue,  her  vignettes  tend  to  ob 
scure  rather  than  clarify.  Whild 
heaping  appropriate  scorn  or 
conservative  stereotypes  sucfl 
as   the   shiftless   woman   who 
breeds  to  stay  on  welfare,  shd 
meets  those  canards  with  iml 
ages  of  equal  simplicity.  All 
her  welfare  recipients  are  bel 
atific  moms  stymied  only  by 
the   difficulty   of  finding   af 
fordable  childcare;  'her  aborl 
tion  seekers  are  almost  invarij 
ably  thoughtful,  rueful  victims 
of  forces  beyond  their  control! 
To  be  sure,  any  good  opinf 
ion  writer  is  grounded  in  a  co-J 
herent  intellectual  stance.  But  the  inter! 
esting  ones  don't  shrink  from  offending 
fans  when  their  thinking  yields  conclu-l 
sions  at  variance  with  liberal  or  consen 
vative   dogma:    thus   Michael    Kinsleyj 
though  liberal  and  pro-abortion-rightsj 
argues  that  Roe  v.  Wade  is  bad  law,  anc 
William  Safire  has  a  broad  libertariar 
streak  that  often  puts  him  in  the  compa-| 
ny  of  the  A.C.L.U. 

But  Quindlen  almost  never  strays 
from  liberal  orthodoxy.  Indeed,  she 
seems  to  pick  the  topics  that  are  matters! 
of  most  settled  opinion  among  liberals! 
the  ones  that  hold  the  least  threat  off 
provoking  a  new  thought  in  writer  orl 
reader.  Condoms  in  the  schools,  toler-T 
ance  of  gays,  jobs  for  the  inner  city  arel 
good;  homelessness,  bigotry,  and  date| 
rape  are  bad. 

Even  within  these  orthodoxies,  it  is! 
at  least  theoretically  possible  for  al 
columnist  to  draw  blood.  When  Quind-I 
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len  sounds  a  satisfying  note,  it  tends  to 
be  when  she  gives  voice  to  a  more  un- 
ruly feminism.  In  one  of  her  best  (and 
best-known)  columns,  she  excoriated 
her  own  paper  for  its  bizarrely  shoddy 
profile  of  the  woman  who  alleged  that 
William  Kennedy  Smith  had  raped  her 
in  Palm  Beach. 

But  on  most  days,  in  offering  up  her 
work  as  an  exemplar  of  the  Woman's 
View,  Quindlen  advances  the  depressing 
proposition  that  the  female  voice  com- 
bines a  ringing  moral  certainty  with  a 
stunning  intellectual  timidity. 

Quindlen's  prominence  at  the  Times— 
both  within  the  paper  and  as  the 
jewel  in  its  multicultural  crown— rep- 
resents the  triumph  of  one  strand  in  a 
long-running  debate:  between  "equity" 
feminism  (the  camp  that 
has  sought  a  gender-neutral 
world,  focusing  on  such 
concrete  issues  as  equal  pay 
and  legal  rights)  and  the 
more  Utopian  "difference" 
feminists  (who  argue  from  a 
belief  that  women  and  men 
are  profoundly  different  crea- 


offer  our  readers  a  predominantly 
white,  straight,  male  vision  of  events 
and  say  that  we.  as  journalists,  are  do- 
ing our  jobs." 

At  its  best,  Sulzberger's  new  broom 
has  meant  a  long-overdue  recognition 
that  white  men  shouldn't  take  all  the 
prizes.  He  has  tied  management  bonus- 
es to  minority  recruitment,  and  has 
placed  a  clear  priority  on  lessening  the 
climate  of  fear  and  autocracy  in  the 
newsroom.  But  at  its  worst,  "diversity" 
has  led  to  the  plague  of  political  cor- 
rectness in  the  paper's  coverage  of  cer- 
tain issues  relating  to  race,  sexual  pref- 
erence, and  gender. 

Internally,  one  longtime  staffer  says, 
Sulzberger's  touchy-feely  philosophy  has 
"made  things  worse  and  more  strange 
than   they've   ever  been."    Editors  are 


"She  gives  these  interviews 
that  make  other  working  mothers 
want  to  shoot  themselves. . . . 
It's  like  Martha  Stewart  hell." 


tures,  and  that  one  of  femi-       ^^^^_ 
nism's  missions  is  to  bring 
women's     finer     mode     of 
moral  reasoning  to  the  cold  climate  of 
male  achievement). 

This  summary  does  violence  to  the 
subtleties  of  the  debate.  But  to  the  extent 
that  this  conflict  is  being  thrashed  out  in 
organs  of  middlebrow  culture  such  as 
American  newsrooms,  it  is  on  just  such  a 
simplistic  level.  And  one  side— the  side 
represented  by  Quindlen's  fond  visions 
of  female  superiority— is  clearly  winning. 

This  kind  of  feminism  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  debates  over  newsroom  rep- 
resentation of  African-Americans  and 
other  minorities.  In  this  view,  it  is 
important  to  hire  and  advance  wom- 
en and  minority  members,  not  for  the 
inherent  fairness  of  opening  up  the 
workplace  but  so  that  each  of  those 
groups  can  represent  its  own  at  the 
councils  of  power:  so  that  women  can 
write  about  women,  blacks  can  sensi- 
tize their  editors  to  the  concerns  of 
blacks,  and  so  on. 

Ever  since  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr. 
became  publisher  of  The  New  York 
Times,  in  January  1992,  this  whole  con- 
stellation of  "diversity"  issues  has  ob- 
sessed the  newspaper  of  record.  Sulz- 
berger, 42,  hopes  to  make  his  mark  on 
the  Times  by  bringing  democracy  to  its 
newsroom  and  cultural  sensitivity  to 
its  pages,  saying,  "We  can  no  longer 


summoned  to  sensitivity  seminars,  in- 
cluding a  five-day  session  last  year  for 
which  the  required  homework  included 
reading  Volunteer  Slavery,  Jill  Nelson's 
angry  account  of  her  experiences  as  a 
black  woman  at  The  Washington  Post. 
Even  business-side  employees  are  urged, 
in  memos  from  president  and  general 
manager  Russell  Lewis,  to  cultivate 
"Leadership  Competencies"  such  as 
"Nurturing"  and  "Self-Improvement." 

"There's  a  lot  of  hugging  at  The  New 
York  Times  now,"  says  one  manager. 
"I've  been  hugged  by  people  I  don't 
even  want  to  shake  hands  with." 

The  problem  with  the  Times's  new 
concept  of  the  newsroom  as  a  represen- 
tative government  is  its  inherent  conde- 
scension toward  the  system's  component 
parts.  If  women  are  hired,  implicitly,  to 
bring  to  the  newsroom  a  finer  moral  dis- 
cernment or  a  more  humane  style  of 
working,  then  the  long  journey  of  femi- 
nism has  brought  us  full  circle  back  to 
the  Nice  Girl,  charged  with  civilizing 
the  men  around  her. 

To  Anna  Quindlen,  whose  future  at 
the  Times  now  seems  limitless. 

Given  Sulzberger's  clear  determi- 
nation to  boost  more  women  into  se- 
nior management,  Quindlen  is  con- 
stantly mentioned  as  a  candidate  to  be- 
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come  managing  editor  or  even  execu 
tive  editor  someday.  "There's  to  some 
degree  an  atmosphere  around  the  news- 
room of  waiting  for  Anna,"  says  an  ed- 
itor. "Waiting  to  see  what  she  decides 
to  do." 

Quindlen's  logical  opening  would 
come  in  about  three  years,  when  Gene 
Roberts,  the  managing  editor  recently 
hired  from  outside  the  Times  as  a  place 
holder,  retires.  But  most  students  ofl 
Times  politics  believe  that,  because  of| 
Quindlen's  unconventional  career  path, 
she  would  probably  have  to  accept  an- 
other editing  job  in  the  interim,  in  the 
range  of  posts  just  below  the  level  o 
managing  editor. 

Which  means  Anna  Quindlen  may 
have  to  face  the  conflict  she  has  so  suc- 
cessfully finessed  all  these  years:  can  she! 
be  the  mother  she  wants  to  be  to  three 
kids,  the  youngest  of  them  now  five, 
while  doing  a  job  that  for  most  people| 
lasts  until  at  least  seven  or  eight  o'clocl 
at  night? 

Many  of  Quindlen's  friends  believi 
that  were  it  not  for  this  dilemma  sh 
would  relish  the  chance  to  be  the  firs 
woman  to  hold  one  of  the  two  top  job 
at  The  New  York  Times.  "There  is  not 
scintilla  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  sh 
would  like  to  do  that,"  says  a  friend 
"It's  the  big  brass  ring." 

Quindlen  would  certainly  be  a  con- 
troversial choice.  She  has  never  been  a| 
foreign  correspondent,  never  worked  i 
the    Times's   Washington   bureau;    sh 
spent  just  two  years  as  a  deputy  metro 
politan  editor.  She  might  also  serve  ai 
a  lightning  rod  for  all  the  paper's  inter- 
nal turmoil  over  diversity.  "Anna  is 
big     champion     of    that— 'Take     Ou 
Daughters  to  Work  Day'  and  so  on,' 
says  one  editor.  "That  is  really  gaggin 
a  lot  of  people  here,  and  she'd  have  tj 
transcend  all  that." 

But  even  some  of  Quindlen's  detrac- 
tors believe  she  could  be  a  very  goo 
editor.  "To  be  bluntly  honest,  I  don' 
like  Anna  very  much,  but  I  think  i 
would  probably  be  a  pretty  good  thin 
for  the  paper  if  she  became  managin 
editor,"  says  one.  "Because  I  thin 
she's  smart,  and  she's  talented." 

Her  colleagues  point  out  that  befon 
she  became  the  legendary  Anna  Quin 
len.  Woman  Columnist,  she  was  a 
mired  by  her  peers  as  a  reporter— tena 
cious,  competitive,  with  an  inborn  sens< 
of  story— and  widely  liked  as  an  editor. 

"She's  a  good  newspaper  person, 
summarizes  a  colleague.  This,  in  a  new: 
room,  is  the  ultimate  praise.  Tellingly,  i 
is  a  term  with  no  gender.  □ 
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Vladimir  Zhirinovsky 

in  his  office  in  Moscow: 

"In  order  to  feed  a 

hungry  and  angry  Russian 

population, 

we'll  have  to  expand. 

Where?  I  say  south." 


Lai 


ON  RED  SQUARE 

Vladimir  Zhirinovsky 

has  convinced 

the  Western  press  that 

he  is  the  most  dangerous 

politician  in  Russia. 

Is  he  a  new  Stalin, 

or  simply  a  K.G.B.  creation 

run  amok? 


i 


BY  MAUREEN  ORTH 


H  on  want  to  sec  me  naked?  You 
want  to  see  my  dirty  underwear? 
Vitaly.  bring  in  my  dirty  under- 
wear!" Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  loves 
talking  trash  to  me.  I  am  one  of 
I    those  hated  Western  journalists 
who  by  definition  are  out  to  "tell  lies" 
about  him,  the  recently  elected  dictator, 
until  2004,  of  Russia's  oddly  named  Lib- 
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era!  Democratic  Party.  Widely  scoffed 
at  as  a  clown,  the  48-year-old  white  su- 
premacist shocked  the  world  last  De- 
cember when  his  party  beat  Boris  Yel- 
tsin's Russia's  Choice  Party  in  the  coun- 
try's first-ever  parliamentary  elections. 
Since  then  the  aftershocks  have  rever- 
berated around  the  globe. 

Russia's  stance  toward  the  West  has 


hardened,  pushed  in  great  measure  b| 
Zhirinovsky's  imperialistic,  we're-mad-as 
hell-and-we're-not-going-to-take-it-any- 
more  antics.  Last  February.  Zhirinovsky 
was  instrumental  in  the  surprise  amnesty! 
the  Russian  parliament  granted  the  couj 
plotters  and  rebels  of  both  1991  and  '91 
over  the  vociferous  objections  of  the  YeH 
tsin  government.  Abroad  and  at  homej 
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he  has  cast  himself  as  the  flamethrower 
who  personifies  the  despair  of  millions 
of  Russians  who  helplessly  watch  their 
money  become  worthless  as  thugs  take 
over  their  neighborhoods.  With  the  econ- 
omy in  shambles,  they  naturally  feel  be- 
trayed by  democratic  reforms. 

Zhirinovsky  is  also  a  drawing  card 
with  the  military,  who  sense  that  they 
are  more  defeated  now  than  if  they  had 
lost  their  every  division  in  battle.  He 
plays  the  ultra-nationalist,  capitalizing 
on  xenophobia  and  anti-Semitism,  and 
vowing  to  bring  back  the  borders  of  the 
old  empire,  restore  the  military-industri- 
al complex,  and  give  the  25  million 
Russians  living  in  the 
"near  abroad'*  of  the  for- 
mer regions  their  human 
rights  again. 

In  this  dangerous  and 
volatile  mix,  the  Western 
media  have  become  Zhiri- 
novsky's master  and  his 
slave,  exposing  layers  of  a 
dark  and  hidden  past  while 
feeding  Zhirinovsky's  voracious 
appetite  for  exposure.  His  true 
origins  are  mysterious,  and  he 
has  long  been  suspected  of  hav- 
ing K.G.B.  ties.  He  was  brought  into 
politics  when  the  highest  levels  of  the  old 
Communist  regime  registered  his  party  il- 
legally in  1991.  He  is  the  parliament's 
leading  provocateur,  and  it  is  in  his  inter- 
est that  the  country  remain  destabilized, 
fearful,  and  insecure. 

Without  a  domestic  program  to  speak 
of,  this  once  obscure  lawyer  needs  ever 
escalating  acts  of  outrageousness  to  at- 
tract attention.  He  has  threatened  to 
"nuke"  Japan  and  napalm  "barbaric 
peoples"  in  the  South  of  Russia.  As  soon 
as  he  won,  Zhirinovsky  began  goon -buf- 
foon tours  of  Europe,  allying  himself 
with  neo-Nazis  in  Germany,  reportedly 
attacking  a  hooker  he  picked  up  in  Aus- 
tria on  Christmas  Eve— which  he  de- 
nied—and, in  Strasbourg  last  spring,  spit- 
ting at  French  students  who  were  pro- 
testing him. 

In  the  Duma,  the  Russian  parliament. 
Zhirinovsky  not  only  charged  that  the 
candidates  for  speaker  belonged  in  insane 
asylums  but  also,  with  his  guards,  beat 
up  a  defecting  member  of  his  party  as 
well  as  a  journalist  who  tried  to  inter- 
vene. The  same  day  last  April  on  which 
he  signed  an  agreement  of  civic  accord, 
promising  not  to  attack  the  government, 
he  told  a  group  of  students,  "It's  just  a 
piece  of  paper.  Today  we  signed  it,  to- 
morrow we  violate  it."  Recently,  at  Mos- 
cow State  University,  he  said  that  "the 


present  government  ought  to  be  shot," 
and  he  challenged  all  of  Russia's  other 
presidential  candidates  to  a  sexual  com- 
petition, claiming  he  could  keep  going 
for  \2  hours  while  his  opponents  would 
be  carried  away  to  coronary  wards.  Such 
behavior  does  not  go  unnoticed.  Zhiri- 
novsky is  currently  mired  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  more  than  a  dozen  lawsuits. 
In  June,  the  acting  chief  federal  prosecu- 
tor formally  asked  that  the  immuni- 
ty normally  granted  to  deputies  be 
dropped  so  that  Zhirinovsky  could  be 
prosecuted  for  "warmongering"  and  fo- 
menting ethnic  strife. 

As  a  candidate  for  Russia's  presiden- 


"Only  8  percent  of  us  is  left. 
In  50  years  only  2  percent  of 
whites  will  remain.77 


cy  in  1996,  he  of- 
ten demands  payment 
for  interviews— up  to  $5,000  an 
hour.  I,  however,  have  refused  to  pay,  so 
the  world's  newest  evil  poster  boy  taunts 
me:  "Take  my  clothes  off  in  front  of  the 
world." 

A  week  later  certain  documents  are 
given  to  me  by  a  dissident  K.G.B.  colo- 
nel that  just  might  make  good  on  his 
dare.  But  not  yet.  Not  here.  On  this  ear- 
ly-March morning  in  his  run-down  dacha 
outside  of  Moscow,  where  he  retreats  on 
weekends  with  a  cadre  of  jackbooted 
skinhead  guards  and  a  young  blonde  spir- 
itual adviser  culled  from  a  nearby  Russ- 
ian Orthodox  monastery,  Zhirinovsky  is 
totally  turned  on  by  the  presence  of  a 
Spiegel  TV  documentary  crew.  The  Ger- 
mans, who  have  paid,  are  preparing  Ul- 
rich  Stein's  Portrait  of  Zhirinovsky,  and 
the  subject  is  outfitted  in  sweatband  and 
jogging  suit,  doing  shtick  to  scare. 

"Pose  me  questions,"  he  commands, 
pounding  his  fist  on  the  table.  "Tell  me 
some  more  lies."  I  suddenly  realize  I  am 
supposed  to  be  the  prop  for  the  kitchen 
scene:  See  potential  crypto -Nazi-nation- 
alist Russian  strongman  on  the  rise  tear 
into  American  reporter.  One  of  the 
most  disturbing  aspects  of  Zhirinovsky 
is  that  he  is  such  a  complete  camera  an- 
imal, so  clever  and  instinctive  about  per- 
sonalizing the  discontent  of  Russians  to- 
day that  he  rarely  has  to  go  beyond 
quips  and  slogans  to  leave  his  stodgy  op- 


ponents far  behind.  Swirling  juice  in 
coffee  cup,  he  says,  "It's  not  Pepsi-Co! 
This  drink  is  made  from  berries.  Wh 
do  we  need  your  Pepsi,  hamburgers,  o 


McDonald's?"  It  is  a  theme  he  return  l 
to  again  and  again:  democracy  equal 
capitalist  imports  equals  corruption  c 
the  Russian  culture  and  soul. 

And  always  the  victimization  is  pe 
sonalized.  Millions  of  Russians  are  su   , 
fering,  just  as  Zhirinovsky,  the  fatherles 
boy  from  Kazakhstan  in  the  former  Sc 
viet  Central  Asia,  has  suffered  all  his  lift  fc 
That  is  the  calculated  message  of  his  at  ip 
tobiography.  Last  Dash  to  the  South:  Th  y  « 
author   and   the    motherland    are   one 
Mein  Kampf  comes  to  mind  when  Zhir  > 
novsky  cries,  "You're  probably  gc  <<- 
ing  to  tell  me  my  father  was  Jew  \m\ 
ish.  I  don't  have  a  drop  of  Jewis  &,\n 
blood  in  me!"  In  fact,  the  Associa  t;' 
ed  Press  and  CNN  have  since  re  ^ot 
ported  that  his  father's  name  wa  [slave 
Eidelshtein.  ^ 

As  if  to  prove  that  he  is  not  Jew  l(  old( 
ish.  Zhirinovsky  jumps  up  and  sun  fe 
mons  his  23-year-old  Bible  instruc  h  ci 
tor,  Anastasia  Sememova,  who  be  sj;  j 
gins  to  read  from  the  Old  Testament  i«  [or 
But  Zhirinovsky,  though  he  tries  to  aligi  Je|0| 
himself  with  the  church,  soon  runs  ou  jure 
of  patience.  "What  does  Moses  in  th  ow, 
desert  have  to  do  with  the  Orlhodo:  ^era 
Church?  Nothing.  .  .  .  It's  all  about  Jew  x)ush 
wandering  around  in  the  desert.  .  .  ^  t 
People  are  depressed  when  they  leavi  ^ 
our  churches.  People  are  crying.  Health  ^  0 
men  steal  and  commit  violence  and  th<  ^  ,i 
rest  are  crying  because  they  read  th<  ^ 
Bible.  Give  me  a  different  chapter."  |inlei 
"I  am  sure  he  will  be  president,'^  ,, 
Sememova  tells  me.  "All  the  democrat  ar 
cy  forces  discredited  themselves.  Peopl<  1(j  Jal 
don't  like  them  anymore.  We  can't  liv<  r  g0|! 
in  a  democracy  as  it's  understood  ii  j  |e 
America  or  Europe.  People  bel  ieve  if  <  iK{ , 
man  has  money  he  stole  it.  Five  year:  ]  lTjr, 
ago  it  was  a  shameful  thing  not  to  knov  '^  \\ 
languages.  Now  the  Russian  people  an  [^ 
giving  up  culture  to  pursue  money.  Ou:  j  ^ 
newspapers  and  TV  don't  teach  us  t(  ^ 
learn,  they  teach  us  how  to  make  sew 
good,  how  to  lie  to  somebody  in  a  nict  d:. 
way— all  the  bad  things  of  capitalism  wit!  »  T 
Russian  extremism."  (^ 

She  dismisses  Yeltsin  as  a  drunk.  "  leaded 
was  doing  a  Yeltsin  interview  during  ^ 
the  last  Gorbachev-Bush  summit.  H(0, 
was  standing  a  few  feet  away  from  me  y^ 
and  I  smelled  him.  People  talk  abou  ;,,;. 
this  all  the  time— how  much  Yeltsir  >: 
drank  today  or  yesterday."  ^ 

Stories  about  Yeltsin  abound.  Somen 
will  tell  you  that  he  mixes  painkillers  foi  :a 
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I   had  back  with  vodka  and  the  results 
re  disastrous  Others  will  say  he  is  de- 
retted  01  seriously  ill.  lew  Russians  I 
ioke  with  will  ever  forgive  Yellsm  for 
ring  on  his  own  people  last  October  in 
rder  to  put  down  the  Communist  rebel- 
on  at  the  Russian  parliament  building 
d  the  state  TV  complex,  where,  it  is 
elieved,  hundreds  more  died  than  the 
fficial  body  count  of  147.  "He  has  put  a 
loodstain  in  the  center  of  this  country 
nd  it  will  not  wash  out.  As  long  as  he's 
lere,  it's  there,"  says  Olivia  Ward,  the 
loscow  correspondent  of  The  Toronto 
T  'tor,  who  was  caught  in  the  cross  fire. 
It  all  adds  up  to  a  climate  rampant 
ith  lawlessness  and  instability  and  a  loss 
f  faith  in  Boris  Yeltsin  that  Zhirinovsky 
only  too  happy  to  exploit.  "I  have  10 
:rfs,  but  I  need  at  least  60,"  he  jokes  as 
ne  of  the  "young  falcons"  puts  his 
toes  on  for  him.  "Russians  should  not 
B  slaves— Turks  maybe,  not  Russians." 
hirinovsky  begins  to  spar  with  one  of 
ue  older  guards  with  a  shaved  head, 
'from     counterintelligence— we're     all 
-om  counterintelligence."  The  boxing 
:ene    is    silly.    Zhirinovsky    is    gasp- 
met  ig  for  breath  within  two  minutes.  "I 
M  ike  to  fall  asleep  while  my  bodyguards 
>rture  somebody  in  the  night,"  Zhiri- 
ovsky  deadpans  to  the 
imera.   Then  he  gratu- 
ously   attacks   the   for- 
ler    Soviet    region    of 
Uzbekistan.     (It     is     a 
i  !met   of  Zhirinovsky's 
at    all    the    swarthy 
bn -Slavs    who    have 
iherited    regions    of 
e     former     empire 
tat   are    rich    in   oil 
id  natural  resources 
e  going  to  take  it 
i|n  the  chin  when  he 
Dmes  to  power.)  "Today,  Uzbeks  are 

charge  of  a  country  built  by  Rus- 
ans.  Who  the  hell  is  Karimov?"  he  asks 
f  Uzbekistan's  president.  "He  should 
driving  a  camel,   not  a  country." 
Then  he  unleashes  on  the  Germans, 
matters  not  that  Zhirinovsky  is  quot- 
J  in  a  previous  Spiegel  TV  report  say- 
lg,  "The  only  really  consistently  reli- 
ve partner  is  Germany."  Today  he  has 
tided  to  profess  the  opposite.  "Kohl 
id  Gorbachev    their  names  are  going 
>  be  written  in  black  paint  in  the  histo- 
1  books.  Gorbachev  is  already  out,  and 
ohl  will  soon  follow.  Gorbachev  was 
traitor  just   like   Vlasov   [the   World 
fu  II  Russian  general  who  went  over 
1  the  Germans]  was  a  traitor  when  we 
id  a  war  with  Hitler.  Do  not  interfere 
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m  our  life!  Do  not  accept  Gorbachev 
the  Bolshevik!" 

Now  /.hirinovsky  is  oil  on  another 
tirade,  pacing  around  in  his  sleeveless 
white  undershirt,  talking  tough  to  the  big 
guys  the  U.S.  and  Germany.  "The 
world  is  on  the  edge  of  a  war.  If  some- 
thing happens  in  Russia,  that's  where  it 
will  start.  Everything  here  will  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  army  will  stage  a  coup. 
In  order  to  feed  a  hungry  and  angry 
Russian  population,  we'll  have  to  ex- 
pand. Where?  I  say  south,  others  say 
west.  We  already  have  soldiers  [in  Eu- 
rope]. Another  300,000  and  we'll  remake 
Europe  so  it  has  Russian  characteristics. 

"We'll  stack  German,  Japanese. 
French,  and  American  corpses  like 
wood.  We  won't  invade  you  ourselves; 
we'll  send  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs. 
That's  how  we'll  destroy  "white'  Europe. 
Then  we'll  finish  off  the  Arabs." 

The  United  States,  of  course,  will  be 
brought  to  heel  in  Zhirinovsky's  grand 
plan,  because  he  has  long  believed 
America  breeds  plagues.  "Everywhere 
there  is  war,  there  are  Americans,"  he 
told  an  audience  of  his  Iraqi  friends  in 
Baghdad  last  year.  "Wherever  there  are 
diseases,  they  come  from  the  United 
States— aids,    drunkenness,    moral    de- 


"Wherever  there  are  diseases, 
they  come  from  the  United  States — 
aids,  drunkenness,  everything." 


tunist  "He  is  like  ,1  hysterical  pei  .on  he 

allows  himself  complete  freedom  Obvi- 
ously some  people  find  such  a  p 
convenient,  because  it's  easier  to  intimi- 
date the  world  around  them  with  such  a 
person. "  says  Russian  human-rights  ac- 
tivist Sergei  Grigonants.  "He  is  a  person 
who  could  really  throw  a  bomb."  Or  is  it 
all  just  an  act?  "His  hysterias  are  well 
planned,"  says  former  Yeltsin  adviser 
Galina  Starovoitova,  who  was  trained  as 
a  psychologist.  "He  knows  when  to  stop, 
when  to  start,  how  to  keep  the  public  at- 
tention on  his  person.  He  speaks  like 
Hitler,  like  a  charismatic  person,  keeping 
the  attention  of  the  crowd  on  himself." 

"I'm  sitting  out  here  at  the  dacha, 
which  belongs  to  them,  the  Communists 
and  radical  democrats,  and  they  are  just 
like  a  bunch  of  spiders  in  a  can.  alter- 
nately putting  each  other  into  prison  and 
sitting  at  home  waiting  to  be  arrested." 
Zhirinovsky  continues.  "I  am  waiting  for 
nothing.  I'm  ascending  higher  and  higher. 
I  feel  good.  Yet  so  far  our  Russian  com- 
patriots don't  feel  good  at  all.  That's  why 
I  cannot  be  completely  happy.  And  I  do 
my  best  to  make  it  better  for  the  majority 
of  Russians,  no  matter  how  much  I  un- 
derstand that  it  does  not  always  seem  re- 
alistic. That's  it,"  he  declares  suddenly. 
"The  tape  is  over.  Let's  go  to  the  ceme- 
tery." Just  like  Madonna  in  her  docu- 
mentary, Zhirinovsky  is  going  to  visit 
his  mother's  grave. 


cline,  everything."  Today  his 
message  is  one  of  U.S.  capitulation. 
"The  U.S.  will  experience  a  full  assimi- 
lation of  the  Russian  language  and  law, 
and  the  ruble  will  rule."  Russia,  in  this 
scenario,  is  being  pushed  to  the  brink  by 
the  rich  nations  that  want  it  kept  weak. 
"Do  you  know  why  poor  people  rebel? 
Because  they  are  robbed!  You  all  have 
warm,  cozy  houses.  What  do  you  expect 
of  poor  people?  They'll  just  take  that 
house  and  live  in  it.  You're  the  ones 
who  made  us  poor!  You  want  us  to 
leave  this  planet!  We  can't  take  any 
more!" 

Even  in  his  hatreds,  Zhirinovsky  seems 
incapable  of  constancy.  Some  days  he  ap- 
pears to  despise  Arabs  even  more  than 
Jews;  he  is  an  equal-opportunity  oppor- 


t  is  fashionable  among  the 
Moscow  intelligentsia  to 
I  dismiss  Zhirinovsky  as  a 
lunatic  egged  on  by  the  Western 
media.  "He  will  become  less  and 
less  important,  because  people  will 
realize  his  magic  is  an  evil  one."  one 
of  Yeltsin's  closest  advisers  tells  me. 
"He  is  not  civilized,  and  of  course  he  has 
not  got  the  moral  qualities  to  be  a 
leader."  President  Yeltsin  told  Newsweek 
earlier  this  year  that  he  does  not  consider 
Zhirinovsky  a  threat.  But  others  do.  Mi- 
chael McFaul,  a  research  associate  at 
Stanford  who  was  in  Russia  at  the  time 
of  the  elections  last  December,  reports 
that  some  military  districts  ran  "72  per- 
cent" for  Zhirinovsky.  Igor  Serebriakov. 
a  former  army  colonel  who  heads  Father- 
land, a  military-information  clearing- 
house, estimates  that  Zhirinovsky  got  50 
percent  of  its  vote,  and  says  that  many  in 
Zhirinovsky's  party  have  extensive  mili- 
tary backgrounds. 

Zhirinovsky  in  his  campaign  made 
many  promises  to  the  military  to  im- 
prove its  living  conditions.  He  told  me 
that  he  also  has  widespread  support  in 
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the  K.G.B.  "Ninety  percent  of  the  offi- 
cers in  the  K.G.B..  police,  and  army 
are  my  supporters,  and  they  help  me," 
he  boasts.  "Some  of  them  went  into 
banking  structures  or  into  banking. 
Others  are  in  the  state  administration 
and  help  me  from  there.  I  always  spoke 
about  it— it's  no  secret."  If  Zhirinovsky 
comes  to  power.  Serebriakov  believes, 
he  will  sooner  or  later  initiate  a  threat 
of  force.  "He  will  need  a  military  con- 
flict. He  will  not  be  able  to  put  the 
country's  economy  right;  no  one  will 
be  able  to  do  this  now.  .  .  .  But 
since  Zhirinovsky  will 
be  unable  to  deliver 
the  goods  inside 
the  country,  he  will 
want  to  take  them 
away  from  somebody." 
Serebriakov  makes  a 
flat  prediction:  "Three 
months  after  Zhiri- 
novsky comes  to  pow- 
er, the  world  will  face 
a  threat  of  an  active 
nuclear  war  in  a  way  it 
has  never  done  before." 

Some  Russian  vital  statistics:  Life  ex- 
pectancy for  males  born  in  1993  is  59 
years,  down  from  65  years  in  1987.  The 
birthrate  dropped  15  percent  between 
1992  and  1993,  and  last  year  there  were 
800.000  more  deaths  than  births.  Suicides 
have  increased  50  percent  in  the  last  four 
years.  Rates  of  cancer,  V.D..  TB.  typhus, 
and  dysentery  have  also  risen  alarmingly. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  all  this?  The  fact 
that  only  55  percent  or  less  of  Russia's 
eligible  voters  participated  in  the  De- 
cember elections— the  figures  are  in  dis- 
pute—which officially  gave  the  L.D.R 
22.8  percent  of  the  vote  and  elected  64 
deputies  from  Zhirinovsky's  party  to  the 
Duma,  shows  that  politicians  are  not 
held  in  high  esteem. 

"Life  was  different  two  years  ago— I 
was  a  human  being."  Dr.  Valeray  Belya- 
kov,  a  young  widower  with  a  nine-year- 
old  son.  is  the  chief  of  a  department  of 
a  rehabilitation  hospital  for  children  in 
Moscow.  He  cannot  make  ends  meet  on 
his  salary  of  $33  a  month,  so  he  drives 
for  people  whenever  he  can.  He  also 
feels  an  acute  loss  of  status.  "If  anybody 
told  me  five  years  ago  I  would  be  earn- 
ing money  like  this  to  have  a  more  or 
less  normal  life.  I  would  have  smacked 
them  in  the  eye."  But  what  about  these 
newfound  freedoms?  I  ask.  "Freedom 
for  what?"  he  counters.  "Freedom  to 
buy  a  pornographic  magazine?" 

At  a  higher  level,  fights  are  raging 
all  over  the  country  among  those  bu- 


reaucrats who  want  to  hang  on  to  state 
property,  those  who  want  to  privatize  it, 
and  those  who  simply  want  to  seize  it. 
For  the  new  "capitalists"  who  are  adept 
at  the  grab— the  Russian  Mafia,  the  for- 
mer K.G.B.,  and  Communist  officials 
who  know  a  good  thing  and  use  their 
leverage  to  get  it— the  current  wave  of 
violence  and  lawlessness  is  beneficial. 

According  to  this  theory,  they  can 
take  advantage  of  the  chaos  and  grab 
now;  then  when  they've  gotten 'enough, 
they  can  reinstate  an  authoritarian  re- 
gime to  protect  their  newfound 


"Zhirinovsky  was  financed  by 
the  K.G.B.,  not  directly  but  by 

a  chain  of  organizations." 


assets.  "Zhirinovsky  is  a  very 
convenient  leader  for  them,"  says 
Grigoriants.  "It  is  clear  that  he  will  re- 
tain the  principles  of  private  property. 
All  these  people  have  obtained  their  pri- 
vate property  and  have  no  wish  to  see  it 
turned  back  to  the  state.  They  just  want 
again  to  add  state  power  to  the  money 
they  already  have." 

Meanwhile,  all  over  Moscow  there 
are  markets  now  offering  fruits  and  veg- 
etables that  were  unheard-of  a  few  years 
ago— bananas,  strawberries.  There  are 
also  other  markets,  some  several  blocks 
long,  which  consist  of  people  lined  up  to 
sell  one  or  two  items:  a  chocolate  bar,  a 
can  of  olive  oil,  their  shoes  and  clothes- 
whatever  will  fetch  a  few  rubles.  Part  of 
the  pain  for  many,  though,  is  not  only 
not  being  able  to  afford  the  new,  plenti- 
ful goods  but  also  witnessing  the  con- 
spicuous consumption  of  the  few  who 
are  getting  rich  while  the  rest  in  this 
highly  educated  culture  are  left  behind. 
In  my  Moscow  hotel,  a  hub  of  wheeling 
and  dealing,  there  are  boutiques  selling 
gold-studded  green  alligator  pimp  shoes 
imported  from  Italy  for  $895.  Only  hard 
currency  and  credit  cards  are  accepted- 
no  rubles.  An  American  dealer  of  luxury 
cars  in  Russia  reports  to  me  that  busi- 
ness is  "real  good."  But  when  I  ask  the 
first  woman  I  approach  in  a  market  if 
her  life  has  changed  in  the  last  two 
years,  she  bursts  into  tears.  Nadia  is  58; 
she  worked  40  years  in  a  potato  factory, 
her  husband  is  an  invalid,  her  monthly 


pension  is  worth  $14—28,000  rubles  in 
market  where  beef  (which  few  go  neap 
because  "it's  probably  from  Chernobyl 
sells  for  3,500  a  kilo.  "It's  not  life,  itl 
just  existence." 

herever  you  point,  there's  a  Jev 
The  Jews  should  keep  silentj 
Zhirinovsky  told  a  reporter  j 
1992.  "A  great  many  Jews  are  teacherJ 
doctors,  and  lawyers.  And  the  Russial 
people  see  all  this— the  high  salaries  thl 
Jews  get."  Zhirinovsky's  frequent  antl 
Semitic  statements  make  rumors  of  hil 
Jewish  parentage— which  he  always  vd, 
hemently  denies— worth  exploring. 

Five  months  before  Vladimir  Volfd 
vich  Zhirinovsky  was  born,  on  April  2^ 
1946,  his  mother's  marriage  certificatl 
shows,  Aleksandra  Pavlovna  married 
Volf  Isakovich  Eidelshtein,  a  38-year 
old  planner  in  a  Soviet  cooperative  tha 
manufactured  clothes  and  shoes.  He  wal 
officially  listed  as  Jewish.  Aleksandrj 
Pavlovna  was  Russian.  Pavlovna's  previ 
ous  husband,  Andrei  Vasilyevich  Zhira 
novsky,  had  died  of  TB  19  months  earlil 
er.  His  death  certificate  notes  that  ha 
had  worked  as  the  head  of  the  forestn 
department    of  the   Turkistan -Siberian 
railway.  Files  retrieved  by   Vanity  Fait 
from  the  railroad  archives  reveal  for  thj 
first  time  that  Andrei  Zhirinovsky  was 
lieutenant  in  the  N.K.V.D.,  Russia's  inl 
ternal  police  (a  precursor  of  the  K.G.B.)J 
and  a  Communist  Party  member  wh<f 
rose  to  the  level  of  head  of  a  security  deJ 
tachment  for  the  Leningrad  railroad.  Hq 
was  later  fired  and  sentenced  to  one  yea 
of  "corrective  labor."  In  1939  he  ended 
up  in  Alma-Ata,  the  capital  of  Kazakh! 
stan,  as  the  head  of  the  railroad's  com 
struct  ion -machinery  supply  unit.  When 
Zhirinovsky  died,  he  left  his  young  wifd] 
with  five  children,  aged  12  to  2. 

Ironically,  on  the  day  of  Aleksandrd 
Pavlovna's    second    wedding,    records 
show.    Eidelshtein's    younger    brother! 
Aron   Isakovich   Eidelshtein,  aged  34| 
also  married.  He  too  was  employed  ir 
the  forestry  division  of  the  railroad,  as] 
senior  engineer.  His  handwritten  C.\ 
from  the  railroad  archives  says  that  hd 
was  born  in  the  Ukraine,  near  the  Poll 
ish  border,  graduated  in  economics  and 
law  from  Lvov  University,  and  later  wa 
assigned  to  the  timber  department  o\ 
the  Turkistan -Siberian  railroad.  To  cor 
plicate  matters  further,  Volf  Eidelshteir 
and  his  brother,  Aron,  both  listed  ai 
their  address  the  same  flat  where  Alek-I 
sandra  Pavlovna  had  lived  with  her  firsq 
husband,  Andrei  Zhirinovsky. 

The    original    surname    on    Vladimir 
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What    does    beautiful    skin    thrive    on? 
Before    you    answer,    take    a    deep    breath. 


KIN      THERAPY 

ITAL       OXYGEN        SUPPLY 

It  rushes  energy  and  radiance  to  your  complexion.  It  makes 
your  skin  feel  firmer.  More  supple.  It  smooths  out  fine  lines. 
Unfortunately  after  the  tender  age  of  20,  our  skin's  oxygen 
content  begins  to  diminish.  After  30,  up  to  25%  is  lost  and  by  40, 
as  much  as  50%  is  gone.  ■ 

-Now  Lancaster,  for  the  first  time  ever,  offers  a  solution,  a 
truly  revolutionary  moisturizer.  SKIN  THERAPY.  Pure  oxygen 
molecules,*  suspended  in  the  most  delicate  of  cremes,  are 
delivered  directly  to  the  skin.  After  just  14  days,  your  skin's 
oxygen  content  is  increased  up  to  100%.  ■ 

The  result  is  a  healthy  beauty.  Glowing,  fresh,  revitalized. 
(Fine  lines  and  wrinkles  are  visibly  reduced.  But,  since  seeing  is 
j  believing  -  experience  it  for  yourself.  It's  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  for  your  skin.  ■ 


•A.O.C.S.:  Asymmetric  Oxygen  Carrier  System.  Potent  pending. 


ZANCASTER 


IF  AT  lOPn  A  TAYIfiD 


Q    W    I     M 


T    U     P    D    A    D    V 


ii'iiir  inim  Moscow 

Zhirinovsky's  birth  certificate  was   Ei- 
delshtein,  but  his  father  is  identified  only 
as  "Voir;  the  back  of  the  certificate 
notes  that  there  are  "no  documents  for 
father."   Zhirinovsky  has  always  main- 
tained that  his  father  died  in  an  auto  ac- 
cident when  he  was  three  months  old, 
but  there  is  no  record  in  Alma-Ata  of  the 
death  of  either  a  Volf  Zhirinovsky  or  a 
Volf  Eidelshtein.  On  the  official  housing 
registration  that  every  Soviet  citizen  was 
required  to  have,  young  Vladimir  was 
also  surnamed  Eidelshtein,  with  a  specific 
passport  number.  But  handwritten  nota- 
tions on  the  birth  registration  and  a  new 
entry  on  the  housing  ledger  say  that  the 
name  Eidelshtein  was  officially  changed 
to    Zhirinovsky    in    June    1964,    when 
Vladimir  was  18  and  about  to  apply  to 
the  prestigious  Institute  for  Oriental  Lan- 
guages at  Moscow  State  University. 

Indeed,  the  application  for  the  name 
change,  dated  June  10,  1964,  and  signed 
"Eidelshtein,"  has  also  been  found,  along 
with  the  record  of  a  new  passport  num- 
ber, which  was  issued  within  a  week  of 
the'  approved  name  change.  The  new 
passport  is  made  out  to  "Vladimir  Vol- 
fovich  Zhirinovsky,"  nationality:  Russian. 
In   Last  Dash    to   the   South,    Zhiri- 
novsky tells  a  different  tale  of  patrimony. 
"My  mother  was  Russian  ...  and  my  fa- 
ther was  an  ordinary  legal  adviser."  He 
also  says  his  mother  had  been  married 
previously  to  "a  military  man"  who  died, 
but  he  doesn't  give  his  last  name.  In  fact, 
the  father  he  claims  for  himself  sounds 
like  a  Zhirinovsky-Eidelshtein  combina- 
tion. For  example,  he  states  that  his  fa- 
ther worked  for  the  Turkistan -Siberian 
railway,  just  as  his  uncle  Aron  did,  and 
that  he  was  born  in  1907,  making  him 
the  same  age  as  Volf  Eidelshtein.  At 
school  the  boy  was  known  as  Vladimir 
Andreyevich  Zhirinovsky,  the  surname 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Vanity  Fair 
has  obtained  Zhirinovsky's  high-school 
transcript.  On  it,  the  patronymic  An- 
dreyevich was  changed  to  Volfovich  on 
June  26,  1964,  the  day  his  diploma  is 
dated.    When    the    name    change    was 
made,  in  a  handwriting  different  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  transcript,  his 
grade  in  Russian  was  raised  from  a  3  to 
a  4.  It  would  have  been  very  hard  to  be 
admitted  to  the  university  of  his  choice 
with  a  3  in  Russian. 

When  I  asked  Zhirinovsky's  sister 
Luba,  who  is  nearest  in  age  to  him,  why 
both  she  and  her  brother  had  the  same 
last  name  when  their  fathers  were  dif- 
ferent, she  said,  "Our  fathers  were 
brothers."  Yet  neither  she  nor  her  eldest 
brother,  Aleksandr,  a  retired  army  colo- 
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Zhirinovsky  holds  up 
a  Kalashnikov  rifle 
after  visiting  northern 
Bosnia  in  January 
of  this  year  to  express  his 
support  of  the  Serbs. 


nel  14  years  older  than  Vladimir,  with 
whom  I  also  spoke,  could  recall  a  sin- 
gle thing  about  their  younger  brother's 
father,  which  seems  peculiar  if  he  was 
an  uncle  who  married  their  mother. 

Zhirinovsky     denies     that     he     ever 
changed  his  name,  and  his  running 
mate  in  1991,  Andrei  Zavidia,  claims 
that  he  disliked  even  the  name  Zhiri- 
novsky.  According  to   Zavidia,   Zhiri- 
novsky told  him,  "If  my  surname  were 
Ivanov,  I'd  have  been  president  long 
ago."  The  L.D.P.  press  secretary  charges 
that  the  documents  were  manufactured 
as  part  of  a  plot  by  the  special  services 
in  Kazakhstan  to  damage  Zhirinovsky. 
But  the   Associated   Press   stringer   in 
Alma-Ata,  Nick  Moore,  who  broke  the 
original  story  on  assignment  for  CNN, 
is  convinced  that  the  four  different  sets 
of   documents    he    uncovered    with    a 
Russian  journalist  are  real:  "I  have  no 
doubts  about  their  authenticity,  because 
of  the  numbers  of  overlapping  proofs." 

In  his  book,  Zhirinovsky  dwells  at 
length  on  his  miserable  childhood  in 
one  room  of  a  communal  apartment, 
the  unloved  youngest  who  got  nothing. 


Worse,  he  had  to  share  his  exhauste 

mother,   who   worked   in   a   cafeterii. 

with  her  much  younger  lover,  a  povei  "j  r 

ty-stricken  student  who  moved  in  fo^a 

12  years  and  got  more  food  and  attei  m 

tion  than  Vladimir  did.  Cold  and  poo:  Mlig 

he  never  had  any  toys.  His  teacher  m 

picked  on  him;  nobody  celebrated  hi  ^ 

birthday    until    he    was    16.    "SociettR 

could  offer  me  nothing,"  he  writes.       » 

"He  didn't  seem  a  sad  boy,"  his  sisteta 

Luba  contradicts.  She  does  say  that  h  "T 

missed    having    a    father    very    muct  «* 

"When  he  would  see  boys  being  led  b  » 

the  hand  of  their  fathers,  he  would  saj  ■ 

'Why  don't  I  have  this?'"  By  12,  his  sis  ta 

ter  says,  Zhirinovsky  had  memorized  th  to 

names  of  all  the  Soviet  generals,  and  eai  a 

ly  on,  he  writes,  "I  intuitively  saw  that  « 

was  obviously  destined  for  big-leagu  n 

politics.  And  this  came  to  pass." 

After  graduating  from  high  school 
Zhirinovsky  set  out  for  Moscow.  Gradu 
ates  of  the  Institute  for  Oriental  Lan 
guages  say  that  it  would  have  been  ver 
difficult   to  be   admitted   to   the   ehf 
school  as  a  Jew.  As  it  was,  his  highl 
school  grades  were  good  but  not  outj 
standing.  "At  (Continued  on  page  911 
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ontinued  from  page  m»  this  college  it 
impossible  to  study  unless  one  is  ap- 
oved  by  the  K.G.B.,"  says  a  former 
,G.B.  agent,  and  studying  there 
Dllld  automatically  mean  that  the 
G  B  kept  a  file  on  him.  He  was  ad- 
1  |itted  to  study  Turkish.  (He  also 
oaks  English,  French,  and  German, 
ter  a  fashion.) 

Although  he  was  a  young  Commu- 
st  League  organizer  during  his  last 
ars  at  college,  Zhirinovsky  was 
ushed  that  he  was  not  chosen  to  work 
road  by  his  school,  which  reportedly 
id  a  K.G.B.  mentor  in  residence. 
e  says  he  made  some  "hard-hitting 
eeches"  and  was  considered  "political- 
unreliable."  He  did  manage,  though, 
get  permission  in  1969  to  go  to 
irkey  for  a  year.  "I  am  100  percent 
rtain  it  was  unfeasible  to  have  one's 
p  to  a  NATO  country  approved  in 
69  unless  one  was  a  state-security  em- 
oyee,"  a  former  schoolmate 
Id  a  Moscow  newspaper. 
In  Turkey,  Zhirinovsky  went 
jail  for  "conducting  Com- 
unist  propaganda"— purport- 
ly  a  bogus  charge  brought 
r  giving  out  Soviet  pins  to 
nrkish  kids.  He  was  sent 
)me  after  eight  months.  This 
cident,  the  first  of  several 
ofessional  miscues,  would 
st  a  shadow  over  his  intelli- 
:nce  career.  After  graduating 
ith  top  honors— awarded  only  to  politi- 
Jly  reliable  students— he  joined  the 
fmy  as  an  officer,  and  was  assigned  to 
nat  sounds  like  classic  propaganda  and 
ftelligence  work:  to  deliver  "lectures 
jflui  nong  the  troops,"  write  pamphlets,  and 
ej  h  jdy  the  Near  East.  He  was  stationed  in 
ie  Republic  of  Georgia,  at  the  head- 
larters  of  the  Transcaucasus  Military 
ilt  jistrict  Staff  Political  Directorate. 

"That  he  was  watched,  that  people  in- 
rmed  on  him  to  the  K.G.B.,  I  am  100 
:rcent  certain,"  says  former  K.G.B. 
jutenant  colonel  Aleksandr  Kichikhin. 
ho  has  spent  considerable  time  investi- 
jd  Uing  Zhirinovsky  since  leaving  the  se- 
et  police.  "1  personally  have  no  doubt 
at  he  was  being  used.  Look  at  it  in 
rms  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  he  got— the 
'anscaucasus  district  military  headquar- 
rs.  To  a  professional,  it  is  clear  that 
at  was  a  division  of  the  main  intelli- 
:nce  administration.  He  wasn't  just  an 
;ent,  he  was  an  officer  there.  ...  Mil i- 
ry  intelligence  is  a  special  service,  and 
ey  cooperate  with  the  K.G.B.  Proba- 
y  all  the  time  from  college  on  he  was 
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contact  with  the  K.G.B.  It's  impossi- 
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ble  to  break  off  with  tins  organization; 

they  never  leave  you  alone." 

Zhirinovsky's  wife,  (ialma,  a  biologist. 
says  the  two  met  in  1967  at  a  vacation 
camp  for  students  near  the  Black  Sea. 
and  were  married  six  weeks  after  he 
joined  the  army,  in  1971.  She  is  under  the 
impression  that  a  courtship  took  place 
which  resulted  in  marriage.  But  Zhiri- 
novsky in  his  book  laments  that  "during 
these  student  years  I  really  had  no  girl.  I 
badly  wanted  to  fall  in  love  with  some- 
one and  date  her,  but  it  did  not  work 
out."  Until  then  he  never  mentions  his 
wife's  name,  or  reveals  that  he  married 
her  at  all,  except  to  complain  suddenly  in 
the  middle  of  a  paragraph  on  army  life, 
"My  wife  refused  to  come  with  me."  She 
stayed  in  Moscow  to  work  on  her  Ph.D. 
They  had  one  son,  who  now  studies  law. 

Before  beginning  his  rapid  rise 
in   politics   in    1990. 


He  would  shave  his  head 

and  appear  wearing  a  military  shirt, 

speaking  "in  an  excited  manner." 


Zhirinovsky 
held  three  differ- 
ent jobs,  in  which  he  became  known  as 
an  outspoken  eccentric  and  a  witty, 
harmless  crazy  who  often  landed  in  hot 
water.  After  he  left  the  army,  he  got  a 
job  with  the  Soviet  Peace  Committee, 
dealing  with  foreigners  who  came  to 
Moscow  with  various  delegations.  "Of 
course  it  was  a  K.G.B.  front,  no  doubt 
about  that,"  says  Kichikhin. 

Zhirinovsky  studied  law  at  night  and 
earned  his  degree,  which  led  him  to  a 
new  job.  "For  several  years  all  went 
well,"  relates  Yevgeny  Koulichev,  his 
immediate  boss  at  Inyurkollegiya,  a 
state  legal  agency  of  50  lawyers,  where 
he  practiced  law  from  1975  to  1983.  "I 
can't  put  my  finger  on  it  exactly,  but  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  stay 
here  he  began  to  change.  It  started 
when  he  applied  to  join  the  Communist 
Party  and  was  turned  down."  Zhiri- 
novsky vehemently  denies  that  he  ever 
applied  for  party  membership,  but 
Koulichev  insists  he  did.  "I  saw  the  ap- 
plication." He  explains  that  Zhirinovsky 
was  rejected  on  the  basis  of  his  charac- 
ter and  certain  statements  he  had  made. 
Both  Koulichev  and  another  lawyer 
there,  Nadia   Kozlovskaya.   recall  epi- 


sodes oi  Ins  bi/arre  behavior  a  couple 
ol  times  a  year,  foi  example  Zhiri- 
novsky would  shave  his  head  and  .ml 
denly  appeal  at  the  office  complete- 
ly bald  and  wearing  a  military  shirt, 
speaking  "in  an  excited  manner  His 
co-workers  did  not  buy  such  utterances 
as  "We  Russians  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  Muslim  peoples:  Azerbaijani- 
ans. Tartars.  They  are  breeding  too  last. 
and  they  may  overwhelm  us  eventual- 
ly." These  lawyers  were  stunned,  in 
1993.  when  what  they  had  heard  years 
before  at  the  office  became  a  winning 
political  campaign.  Says  Kozlovskaya, 
"I  was  very  sorry  when  I  found  out  he 
won.  I  thought  he  was  unbalanced." 

In  the  late  70s.  I  was  told  by  several 
sources.  Zhirinovsky  became  involved 
with  another  woman.  They  reported- 
ly continued  the  affair  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  many  assumed  they 
were  married.  "I  was  very  surprised 
when  I  saw  him  on  TV 
during  the  recent  cam- 
paign with  his  first  wife 
again,"  says  Kozlovskaya. 
Mrs.  Zhirinovsky  told  me 
stiffly.  "This  is  the  only 
marriage." 
Zhirinovsky  was  report- 
edly furious  at  being  denied 
party  membership,  for  that 
meant  that  he  was  also  cut  off 
from  career  advancement.  According 
to  Koulichev,  he  began  writing  nasty 
letters,  some  signed,  some  anonymous 
but  easily  traced  to  him.  to  the  district 
party  committee  and  Justice  Ministry, 
"expressing  indignation  at  not  being 
accepted  .  .  .  and  saying  there  were 
drinking  parties  held  in  the  office— per- 
verted things."  The  letters  were  imme- 
diately sent  back  to  the  law  office's 
management. 

Eventually.  Zhirinovsky  was  forced 
out  of  Inyurkollegiya.  but  what  got  him 
fired  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
He  accepted  what  was  considered  to  be 
an  improper  gift.  Koulichev  explains 
that  when  clients  inherited  hard  curren- 
cy from  abroad  it  was  possible  to  turn 
the  money  into  vacation  passes.  One 
client  gave  one  or  two  of  these  to  Zhiri- 
novsky. "In  those  days  it  was  called  a 
bribe."  Koulichev  says.  "He  refused  to 
consider  it  a  bribe.  He  returned  the 
passes,  but  he  was  not  seen  as  some- 
body deserving  full  confidence.  Thev 
called  him  in  and  said.  We'll  offer  to  let 
you  resign.'"  Zhirinovsk}  has  denied  do- 
ing anything  improper. 

Mir.  a  publishing  concern  with  600 
employees,  main  of  whom  had  served 
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in  the  military  or  K.G.B..  needed 
someone  who  knew  foreign  languages 
to  do  contracts  and  international  copy- 
rights, and  inexplicably  Inyurkollegiya 
gave  Zhirinovsky  a  glowing  recommen- 
dation. He  earned  less  money  than  he 
had  before,  and  he  didn't  know  much 
about  copyrights,  so  he  cast  himself  as 
the  defender  of  the  little  guy,  a  vocifer- 
ous anti-Communist  advocating  free 
lunches  and  a  distribution  of  profits  to 
employees.  At  Mir,  Zhirinovsky  con- 
stantly came  on  to  women,  who  re- 
buffed his  advances,  and  he  com- 
plained to  his  superior,  Vladimir  Kar- 
tsev,  that  he  was  strapped  from  having 
to  pay  child  support  for  his  son.  "He 
used  this  argument  when 
he  tried  to  get  higher  pay," 
says  Kartsev.  Zhirinovsky 
no  longer  shaved  his  head 
or  wore  military  shirts  to 
the  office,  but  Kartsev  re- 
members occasions  when 
he  became  extremely  agi- 
tated and  seemed  to 
foam  at  the  mouth  while 
speaking. 

In  1985,  Zhirinovsky 
caused  a  scandal  by 
standing  up  at  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  usual  rubber- 
stamp  election  of  a  deputy  from  the  pub- 
lishing house  to  the  local  party  and  insist- 
ing that  they  cancel  the  meeting  and  fol- 
low the  written  rules,  which  guaranteed 
"free  elections."  Kartsev  remembers  Zhiri- 
novsky's saying,  "I  think  you  should  elect 
me  as  deputy."  In  the  end.  the  flabbergast- 
ed party  chiefs  canceled  the  election. 

In  1987,  Zhirinovsky  offered  himself 
again  to  be  Mir's  representative  to  a  dis- 
trict council  in  Moscow,  but  the  rules 
were  rewritten  to  keep  him  out.  At  the 
same  time,  a  secret  letter  arrived  from 
Inyurkollegiya  detailing  why  Zhirinov- 
sky had  had  to  resign.  Nevertheless,  in 
1988,  Zhirinovsky  campaigned  to  be  a 
member  of  a  new  employees'  council, 
and  just  as  he  did  in  last  December's  na- 
tional campaign,  he  mounted  a  populist 
platform:  Mir  should  forget  about  pub- 
lishing scientific  and  technical  texts  and 
concentrate  on  moneymaking  books,  the 
profits  from  which  would  be  distributed 
to  the  employees.  Kartsev  implored  his 
workers,  '"I  ask  you  as  director,  believe 
me:  don't  put  Zhirinovsky  on  the  list,  be- 
cause he's  unpredictable  and  a  dema- 
gogue.' They  followed  my  advice,  and  I 
considered  it  a  moral  victory." 

By  1989,  when  Kartsev  was  leaving  his 
post  to  work  at  the  U.N.,  Zhirinovsky 
was  already  out  in  Moscow's  Pushkin 


Square  for  endless  hours  at  night,  honing 
his  clever  rhetorical  skills  at  street  rallies, 
and  by  day  he  was  joining  wildly  dis- 
parate organizations— a  real-life  combina- 
tion of  Zelig  and  Sammy  Glick.  He  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  a  Jewish  cultural 
organization,  Shalom,  which  had  been 
created  as  a  K.G.B.  front  (Zhirinovsky 
has  denied  being  a  member).  At  the  same 
time,  he  spoke  at  a  rally  for  the  right- 
wing,  anti-Semitic  Pamyat  group  and 
also  joined  the  first  radical  democratic 
party,  the  Democratic  Union. 

Ambitious  and  hungry,  Zhirinovsky 
went  anywhere  anyone  would  have  him, 
and  he  soon  got  involved  with  an  emerg- 
ing group  of  "dwarf  parties"  called  the 
Centrist  Bloc.  It  was  then,  according  to 


You're  going  to  tell  me  my 
father  was  Jewish.  I  don't  have  a 
drop  of  Jewish  blood  in  me!" 


reports  from 
those  who  knew  him,  that  his  thinking  be- 
gan to  take  on  its  ultra-nationalist  and 
anti-Semitic  colorations.  It  later  emerged 
that  part  of  this  bloc  had  ties  with  high 
officials  of  the  Soviet  regime  who  were 
trolling  for  people  they  could  manipulate. 
In  1990,  Zhirinovsky  sought  one  last 
time  to  get  elected  to  something  at  Mir: 
he  ran  for  Kartsev's  job  as  director.  But 
he  garnered  only  a  few  dozen  votes,  so 
he  decided  to  leave.  One  year  later, 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  received  six  mil- 
lion votes  and  came  in  third  for  the 
presidency  of  Russia. 

till  aiter,  waiter!  Give  me  some  water. 

We  don't  need  a  menu.  Just  tell  us 
what  you  have.  Close  the  menu- 
all  I  need  is  a  salad.  One  big  salad  for  all 
of  us.  Do  you  have  lobster  soup  or  some- 
thing like  that?  Actually,  everyone  will 
have  the  same."  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky 
has  just  ordered  lunch  for  the  table,  in- 
cluding me,  the  hostess,  without  consult- 
ing anyone.  He  has  shown  up  at  the  posh 
Metropol  Hotel  near  Red  Square  with 
two  aides  and  three  bodyguards. 

"Why  do  you  have  so  many  guards?" 
I  ask. 

"We're  a  new  political  organization; 
we  are  in  the  opposition.  The  country  is 
at  war;  chaos  has  descended  all  over  the 


place."  But  mostly.  Zhirinovsky  co 
cedes,  his  guards  are  there  to  keep  h 
fans  from  mobbing  him.  "That's  how 
won  this  victory,  because  millions  of  pe 
pie  recognized  their  own  living  cone 
tions,  and  it  was  the  first  time  they  heai 
a  person  speak  openly  about  their  lives 
a  way  they  have  always  wanted  to,  b 
were  afraid."  He  wants  to  marry  his  ear 
victimization  with  that  of  the  people,  a 
says  that  all  Russians  are  triple  vi 
tims  today— of  the  previous  regime 
strained  relations  between  ethnic  group 
and  of  the  economic  crisis,  "where  t 
thieves  and  the  crooks  have  won."  As  a 
example,  Zhirinovsky  attacks  the  expei 
sive  restaurant  we're  in.  "In  this  ha 
everybody  is  either  a  spy  or  a  thief.  A  no 
mal  person  cannot  be  in  here." 

"Is  there  a  way  to  get  rid  ( 
them?" 

"Today,    yes.    In    about 

years,   no.    So   far,    you   don 

have  many  of  them.  The  max 

2  or  3  percent  of  the  populatio 

they  control  places  like  this.  Th 

steal  money,  sit  in  banks,  and  con 

here  to  spend  the  money  on  food." 
a  result.  Zhirinovsky  says,  the  peop 
feel  robbed,  not  only  by  the  Mafia  b 
also  by  the  "international  friends  w 
cheered  perestroika,  which  turned  out 
be  a  tragedy."  Why,  I  ask.  "Because 
had  a  country  with  its  economy,  i 
health  care,  its  education— it  might  ni 
have  been  the  best,  but  at  beast  it  w 
available  to  everyone."  Zhirinovs 
stops  mid-thought.  "I  said  bring  wh 
we  ordered  quickly,  put  it  down  her 
and  that's  it!"  he  tells  the  waiter. 

I  try  again.  "Do  you  feel  America 
somehow  responsible  for  this?" 

"Of    course.     America,     German 
France,  Britain,  Japan— everybody  bei 
efits  from  knocking  Russia  out  of  the" 
list  of  competitors  and  adversaries.  B 
they  are  disappointed  now.  They  do 
know  what  to  do.  We  were  richer  the 
we're  poorer  now,  which  means  we 
more  angry." 

"Do  you  feel  there  is  much  to  crit 
cize  in  American  society?" 

"No.  Live  as  you  wish.  We  do  n 
want  your  culture  forced  on  us.  .  .  . 
you  give  us  is  rubbish  horror  movies 
the  time.  We  don't  need  your  cowboy) 
violence,  and  cigarettes."  The  Americ 
ads  Zhirinovsky  sees  on  Russian  TV  g; 
him  the  most.  "You're  showing  us  yoi 
resorts,  and  people  here  do  not  have  tr 
money  to  bury  their  relatives  properly. 

"What  would  you  do  your  first  1C 
days  as  president?" 

"We've    already    implemented 
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Letter  I  rum  Moscow 

goals  from  our  election  campaign.  We 
promised  to  change  foreign  policy,  and 
we  have  started  changing  it.  We  prom- 
ised political  amnesty,  and  we  did  it. 
We  promised  to  recommission  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  and  we  will  do 
it.  .  .  .  We  are  in  favor  of  the  market. 
But  let's  trade.  The  Americans  deceived 
us.  They  said,  'You  dissolve  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  we'll  dissolve  NATO.'  We  have 
dissolved  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  is 
still  there.  They  say.  Take  the  troops 
out  of  Germany."  We  do.  The  American 
troops  are  still  there.  They  say,  'Reduce 
the  production  of  weapons  and  we'll  do 
the  same.'  We  have.  They  are  not  re- 
ducing anything." 

I  try  to  advance  another  question, 
but  Zhirinovsky  is  paying  no  attention. 
He  has  caught  one  of  his  guards  light- 
ing up.  "Who's  smoking  here?"  he 
thunders.  "Some  aides  you  are!  You 
better  take  cigarettes  away  from  people 
who  smoke  in  front  of  me  instead  of 
smoking  yourselves." 

Perhaps  the  idea  of  restoring  the  czar- 
ist  borders  attracts  him,  I  suggest,  be- 
cause he  behaves  like  a  feudal  baron. 
"It's  impossible,"  Zhirinovsky  counters. 
"How  are  we  going  to  get  Alaska  back? 
Finland  is  better.  Ukraine,  the  Baltics, 
the  Caucasus— this  is  all  Russia."  He  is 
unconcerned  that  these  now  independent 
regions  have  their  own  nuclear  weapons 
and  may  not  want  to  come  back  to  the 
old  Soviet  fold.  "Those  are  our  nuclear 
weapons!  They  do  not  know  how  to  use 
them.  We  have  the  button.  They  cannot 
press  it  without  us.  And  we  made  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  explode  in 
their  hands,  because  they  don't  know 
how  to  use  them." 

Oh,  no.  The  waiter  is  back  again. 
"What  is  that  crap  he's  giving  us?"  Zhiri- 
novsky demands  as  the  waiter  attempts 
to  pour  vinaigrette  on  his  salad.  "Vine- 
gar! I  don't  eat  vinegar."  He  grabs  his 
aide's  plate  and  switches  with  him. 
"Here,  you  eat  this." 

"Should  the  U.S.  feel  threatened  if 
you  were  president?" 

"No  way,"  Zhirinovsky  purrs.  "There's 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of." 

Oh,  but  there  is  if  Zhirinovsky  is  even 
half  serious  about  the  ideas  of  expansion 
he  professes  in  his  book— a  world  where 
the  North  dominates  the  South  instead 
of  the  usual  East-West  conflict.  "North- 
South  conflicts  are  more  reliable  and 
less  dangerous,"  he  says.  I  haul  out  a 
map  for  him  to  illustrate.  He's  delight- 
ed. "I  do  like  maps  very  much.  I'm  a 
map  man.  O.K.,  here  we  have  North 
America,  which  should  be  taking  care  of 
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Zhirinovsky  holds  up 

photographs  of  himself  in  uniform 

and  of  his  father.  Right,  railroad  records  of 

employees  Andrei  Zhirinovsky, 

top,  and  Aron  Eidelshtein  indicate  that 

Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  resembles  his  uncle  Aron, 

lower  right,  strongly  and  his  mother's 

first  husband  not  at  all. 
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Latin  America.  Plenty  of  ocean  around, 
very  convenient.  A  perfect  case  of 
North-South  relationship."  (Where  does 
that  leave  Cuba?  Zhirinovsky  concedes, 
"It  was  the  Communists'  most  severe 
mistake,  to  get  entangled  in  Cuba.  We 
absolutely  did  not  need  it.")  "Western 
Europe's  former  colonies  are  all  in 
Africa.  Let  Western  Europe  take  care  of 
it.  Let  China  and  Japan  take  care  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Philippines,  Indone- 
sia, Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  And 
let  Russia's  sphere  of  influence  be  three 
countries:  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Afghani- 
stan. We  give  you  a  lot  more:  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa  goes  to  the  small 
territory  of  Western  Europe;  North 
America  will  similarly  get  a  big  conti- 
nent, but  we  need  less  than  anybody 
else,  just  three  little  countries.  We  get 
the  smallest  lot." 

Of  course,  this  is  in  addition  to  re-es- 
tablishing the  U.S.S.R.  with  its  former 


boundaries.  "So  how  do  you  get 
the  Soviet  Union  back  together?" 

"You  trade  with  them  at  internation  :,,' 
al  prices  and  not  give  them  our  mil 
tary  help.  This  way  their  independenc 
will  pop  like  a  balloon  in  four  months 
Like,  if  we  take  our  divisions  out  a 
Tajikistan,  in  one  month  there  will  b 
no  Tajikistan.  In  another  two  month 
there  will  be  no  Uzbekistan.  They'll  de 
stroy  each  other.  If  we  stop  helping  th< 
Azerbaijanians,  the  Armenians  will  de 
stroy  them.  And  the  Armenians  wil 
also  help  the  Kurds  and  blow  u]  i 
Turkey." 

Neat.  "What  about  the  Russians  i 
those  territories?" 

"The  Russian  population  leaves  wit! 
the  Russian  army." 

"And  the  U.S.  and  Russia  should  co 
operate  in  terms  of  preserving  the  whit* 
people?"  I  ask. 

"Yes.  of  course,"  Zhirinovsky  re 
sponds  without  missing  a  beat.  "Only  I  " 
percent  of  us  is  left.  But  the  colorec 
population  multiplies  extremely  fast.  In 
50  years  only  2  percent  of  whites  wiL  '. 
remain.  We'll  be  stomped  down  ethno 
graphically.  We  must  join  our  efforts. 
White  Americans  and  white  European 
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ussia,  that's  how  you  get  the  white 
orth  America,  Europe,  Russia.  And 
I  the  colored  clown  below. 
"There  are  I  billion,  200  million  Chi- 
se  And  we  on  the  territory  of  Omsk 
Vladivostok  [the  vast  region  of 
beria]  have  only  22  million  people.  .  .  . 
nd  they  are  very  fond  of  mixed  mar- 
iges,  but  that  will  be  the  end  of  the 
ussians.  Neither  the  Americans  nor  the 
uropeans  have  this  danger.  But  we 
ive  enemies  everywhere.  Today  the 
hinese  have  already  penetrated  the 
ussian  Far  East.  There  are  getting  to 
!  more  and  more  of  them,  and  If  they 
e  not  stopped,  they  will  come  just  as 
aders,  and  you'll  have  many  more  of 
em  than  Russians.  They  will  open 
hinese  schools,  they'll  hire  Russians, 
ey'll  make  them  speak  Chinese,  and 
ey  will  peacefully  conquer  Russia's 
u  East." 

I  ask  Zhirinovsky  if  there  are  any 
arid    leaders    he    admires.    "Nobody. 
fiere  is  no  such  person.  [There  is  no 
le]  to  compare  with  in  Eu- 
>pe  or  the  U.S.  You  have  a 
fferent    life.     You    have 
linton   playing   the   saxo- 
none.  If  Yeltsin  plays  the 
ilalaika    here,    everybody 
auld  say  he  is  crazy."  Zhiri- 
>vsky  says  Bill  Clinton  is  "a 
prmal,  typical  American  pres- 
ent," while  Yeltsin  is  merely 
issing  through.  "He's  our  presi- 
nt.   We're  enduring  him  as  of 
||ht  now.  Once  he  resigns,  we  will 
*  'ruggle    for   the   victory.    In   the 
eantime,  he  is  the  president  and 
e  seat  is  occupied."  Zhirinovsky  blithely 
■edicts,  however,  that  "there  will  be  a 
i;w  government"  by  fall. 
That    means    Yeltsin    will    not    be 


ere?"  I  ask. 


"The  [Cabinet  of  ministers]  may  go. 
le  president  may  stay.  I'm  talking 
)Out  the  government.  He  can  continue 
:ing  president  and  make  it  until  the 
id  of  his  term,  once  there  is  a  strong 
uiirman  of  the  government." 

"Do  you  mean  you  would  be  a  minis- 
r  of  the  government'.'"  I  press. 

"We'll  wait  and  see.  Yes,  it's  possible 

take  one  oi'  the  power  ministries— 
jreign  Affairs,  Defense.  Interior,  State 
Bcurity— these  four.  I  want  to  be  one  of 
e  power  ministers." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  meal  I  ask.  "Is 

true  that  the  only  person  you've  ever 
ved  is  your  mother?" 

"All  the  love  a  human  is  capable  of  1 
ive  to  her,"  Zhirinovsky  says,  "because 
"  my  father,  because  of  everything.  By 
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the  way,  no  matter  who  my  father  was, 
he  died  when  I  was  three  months  old,  so 
he  could  not  have  bad  any  influence." 

"Why  are  you  so  open  about  sex'.'"  I 
ask.  It  seems  peculiar,  for  a  Russian 
politician,  that  in  his  book  Zhirinovsky 
tells  the  reader  about  his  first  awkward 
moments  trying  to  get  a  girl  to  sleep 
with  him;  it's  part  of  his  victim  pattern 
that  he  failed.  He  also  admits  he  never 
loved  his  wife  or  had  much  lasting  affec- 
tion for  his  son. 

"What  should  I  hide?  This  was  al- 
ways a  closed  topic.  The  Communists  in 
1926  announced  this  to  be  a  closed  top- 
ic—no sex,  and  that's  it— and  it  still  af- 
fects people  today.  For  decades,  inner 
sexual  suffering— nothing  was  written 
about  it  in  popular  literature  or  shown 
on  television.  I  was  the  one  who  talked 
about  it  in  front  of  the  whole  country." 

"But  doesn't  it  bother  your  wife  and 
family  to  hear  you  say  that  you  never 
loved  them?" 

"Of  course   they   reproach  me   for 


"Yeltsin  has  put  a  bloodstain 
in  the  center  of  this  country  and 
it  will  not  wash  out." 


this.  It's  an  un- 
pleasant thing  to 
hear,  especially  for  a  woman.  [Mrs. 
Zhirinovsky  will  later  make  it  clear  to 
me  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake: 
"They  edited  him  a  little."]  What  wom- 
an would  like  to  hear  such  a  thing?  But 
it's  much  better  than  to  hide  feelings, 
like  some  others  do.  With  this  sincerity 
I  want  to  bring  my  voters  yet  closer  to 
me.  They  find  this  extreme  honesty  at- 
tractive in  me.  They  understand  that 
I  will  not  cheat  them  on  something 
big.  I  could  pretend  to  be  happy  and 
satisfied,  but  they  would  not  like  it,  be- 
cause they  would  understand  we  have 
never  been  a  truly  happy  and  satisfied 
people." 

As  usual  with  Zhirinovsky,  there  is  a 
method  to  the  madness.  "So  you  and 
ffte  state  are  one  almost?" 

"Through  the  expression  of  the  ma- 
jority, because  the  majority  wants  a  new 
Russia  today.  And  this  is  my  wish  as 
well.  So  there  is  a  match  of  desires,  and 
that's  how  1  achieve  success." 


Stop  Yeltsin  Sjiln  the  vote  Pretend  to 
the  world  thai  »<•  are  no  longei  a  re- 
pressive,  one-party  dictatorship  Mam- 
tain  control  That  is  the  messag 
nered  from  secret  Communist  Party 
documents  drafted  at  the  time  of  Zhiri- 
novsky's rise  and  obtained  by  Vanity 
Fair.  Internally,  the  men  who  ruled  Rus- 
sia were  brutally  frank  about  the  party's 
impending  demise,  and  they  needed  a 
pawn.  From  the  beginning  of  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky's  political  career,  the  dan- 
ger has  been  not  only  his  chilling  philos- 
ophy and  crudely  amoral  behavior  but 
also  the  gathering  evidence  that  he  is  a 
tool  backed  by  a  sophisticated  conspira- 
cy of  forces  out  to  defeat  democracy. 

"Zhirinovsky  was  financed  by  the 
K.G.B.,  not  directly  but  by  a  chain  of  or- 
ganizations. He  was  also  financed  by  the 
Communist  Party,"  charges  Aleksandr 
Kichikhin.  For  nearly  20  years  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  prestigious  Fifth 
Department  of  the  K.G.B.,  the  44-year- 
old  Kichikhin  infiltrated  political  groups. 
In  1991,  Kichikhin,  who  says  that  by  the 
time  of  perestroika  in  the 
mid-80s  the  K.G.B.  was  vir- 
tually running  the  country, 
was  sacked  as  a  whistle-blow- 
er. He  went  to  court  and  won 
the  right  to  be  reinstated,  but 
his  return  was  blocked  within 
the  agency.  Instead,  after  the 
aborted  coup  of  August  1991 
agamst  Gorbachev,  in  which 
Zhirinovsky  sided  with  the 
hard-line  Communists,  Kichikhin  be- 
came a  special  investigator  for  the  parlia- 
mentary commission  set  up  in  September 
1991  to  determine  how  the  coup  hap- 
pened. For  several  months  he  had  exten- 
sive access  to  top-secret  Communist  Par- 
ty archives  and  Justice  Ministry  files, 
which  he  copied  once  he  realized  that  it 
was  becoming  too  embarrassing  for  the 
government  to  continue  the  investigation. 
Too  many  people  had  participated  in  the 
coup.  The  investigation  ended  in  Decem- 
ber 1991. 

Kichikhin  subsequently  made  part  of 
his  material  available  to  the  Russian 
magazine  Ogonyek,  which  published  a 
detailed  expose  in  1992  of  how  Zhiri- 
novsky submitted  false  data  fake  names, 
forgeries,  names  without  addresses— to 
the  Justice  Ministry,  which  in  1991  bla- 
tantly and  illegally  registered  his  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  anyway,  after  Gor- 
bachev's justice  minister.  Sergei  Lushchi- 
kov,  intervened.  Following  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Kichikhin,  the  ministr> 
was  forced  to  nullify  the  registration  and 
re -register  the  L.D.P  legally  in  Novem- 
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ber  1992.  The  problem,  he  says,  is  that 
he  found  that  several  other  parties  were 
also  fraudulently  registered,  and  that  had 
his  investigation  continued,  it  would 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "Yeltsin's 
election  was  illegal,  because  all  the  can- 
didates were  registered  illegally." 

Kichikhin  has  never  shared  his  mate- 
rial with  a  Western  journalist  before.  I 
took  the  documents  he  gave  me  to  the 
librarian  of  Congress,  noted  Russian 
scholar  James  Billington,  who  told  me 
he  found  the  material  "generally  credi- 
ble." Billington  himself  had  observed 
Zhirinovsky  up  close  shortly  after  the 
August  '91  coup,  and  when  I  told  him 
that  my  reporting  showed  that  Zhiri- 
novsky was  a  front  man  for  others,  he 
said,  "That's  what  the  best-informed 
people  I  know  in  Moscow  tell  me." 

"Being  a  deputy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Supreme  Soviet,"  said  Galina  Starovoi- 
tova,  one  of  Russia's  most  prominent  fe- 
male politicians,  "I  saw  the  ease  with 
which  Zhirinovsky  penetrated  all  the 
Kremlin  offices  to  which  even  the 
deputies  did  not  have  much  of  an  access, 
how  he  communicated  with  aides  and  ad- 
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visers  to  Anatoli  Lukianov  [head  of  the 
administration-and-organization  depart- 
ment of  the  Central  Committee],  who  re- 
lied on  the  K.G.B."  Starovoitova  stated 
this  at  a  conference  on  the  K.G.B.  in 
May.  "I  also  know  from  witnesses  that 
Gorbachev  had  instructed  [then  head  of 
the  K.G.B.  Vladimir]  Kruchkov  to  create 
a  party  which  would  oppose"  the  growing 
democratic  opposition,  whose  most  com- 
pelling figure  was  Yeltsin. 

Starovoitova  said  that  the  Communist 
bosses  knew  that  they  would  eventually 
have  to  give  up  Article  Six  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution,  which  guaranteed  the  par- 
ty a  monopoly  of  power.  "So  a  rather 
clever  move  was  thought  up."  she  said,  to 
create  an  alternative  party,  "to  demon- 
strate the  country's  already  existing  polit- 
ical pluralism  to  the  outside  world,  to 
demonstrate  a  liberal  democratic  party." 

Recently,  in  Washington,  Starovoito- 
va, who  is  writing  a  book  on  the  subject, 
revealed  to  me  what  has  not  been  known 
up  to  now:  that  it  was  Gorbachev's  close 
ally  and  politburo  member  Aleksandr 
Yakovlev,  who  is  now  the  head  of  the 
larger  of  Russia's  two  state  television 
channels,  who  told  her  he  was  present  in 
September  1989  when  K.G.B.  head 
Kruchkov  approached  Gorbachev  dur- 


ing a  dinner  break  in  one  of  the  session  residen 
of  the  Central  Committee  and  told  hinq  gmai 
"Mikhail  Sergeyevich,  we  are  working  a » Bon 
your  task  now.  We  are  selecting  the  lead  lunJer 
ers  for  this  new  political  party."  Bori  bise 
Oleinik.  who  once  chaired  the  Supremi  R«n,i 
Soviet's  commission  on  new  parties,  says  ^: 
"Of    course    Gorbachev    knew    abou    [ 
Zhirinovsky  and  his  party.  It  had  to  bt  n -,; 
done  with  his  permission." 

Kichikhin  says  he  was  told  that  Zhiri  larovo 
novsky   had    several   personal   meeting!  yot 
with    Kruchkov    between    January   anc  ave  o 
June  of  1991— "My  colleagues  joked  h<  m  ji 
wore  a  hole  in  Kruchkov's  carpet"— anc  ome  v 
his  documents  back  up  Starovoitova'!   | , , 
claims.   According  to  these  papers,   in  hr, 
1990  the  Communists  outlined  a  strateg)  p 
to  convince  the  Russian  people:  "If  we « 
don't  stop  the  democrats,  we  will  bt ;: 
faced    with    the   horrors   of  civil   war,  % 
famine,  and  Fascist  dictatorship."  In  these  ,11: 
papers,  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  is  |o 
No.  2  on  the  list  of  the  "associations  w<  ^  u 
should  support."  In  August  1991,  a  docu  ^ 
ment    Kichikhin    provided    shows,    the  he 
Communist  Party  of  Lithuania  was  told  „c 
to  pay  Zhirinovsky's  expenses  during  his  in 
visit  there.  (The  trip  was  canceled  because  j, 
of  the  1991  coup.) 

"Zhirinovsky    was    created    for    the 
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sioj  residential  elections  of  1991.  aiming  at 
pe  marginal  electorate."  says  Konstan- 
jn  Boravoy,  a  wealthy  politician  and 
kinder  of  the  Moscow  commodities  ex- 
lange.   If  the  marginal  electorate  was 
Pu'iifcie  goal,  it  wouldn't  matter  if  their  man 
\i\Las  not  always  rational. 
al\J  "I  asked  Yakovlev  why  the  K.G.B.  se- 
,  t  fccted  a  candidate  who  was  half  Jewish. 
| ho  could  be  so  easily  compromised," 
Zlulltarovoitov  a  tells  me.  "Yakovlev  said  it 
tfinjlas  done  because  the  K.G.B.  wanted  to 
i  m|.ive  control  and  be  able  to  blackmail 
im.  They  did  not  know  he  would  he- 
mic so  disobedient." 
"1  used  him  like  a  rooster  to  peck 
trough  and  knock  down  a  wall  and  go 
p.  up."  says  businessman  Andrei  Za- 
idia,  who  had  close  lies  to  the  former 
Sgime  and  ran  for  vice  president  with 
hirinovsky  in  1991  but  has  now  broken 
ith  him,  "He's  a  lighter,  afraid  of  noth- 
kg,  He's  a  scoundrel  who  attracts  atlen- 
on.    He   creates   scandal,   and   at    that 
roe  it  was  \ci>  important  to  get  into 
ie   political    scene   with   scandal.    We 
sed  him.  It  was  Ins  freedom  of  speech, 
is  nuinner  o(  speech,   bul    it   was   in\ 
tone)  and  im  contacts." 
Gorbachev  has  denied  that  he  had  any- 
iing  to  do  with  the  rise  o(  Zhirinovsky, 


but  he  told  a  Russian  newspaper  last  Jan- 
uary that  he  had  received  information 
that  the  "Zhirinovsky  phenomenon"  was 
born  within  the  walls  of  the  K.G.B. 

Kichikhin's  documents  show  that  Za- 
vidia  had  a  three-mil  lion -ruble  contract 
with  the  business  office  of  the  old  Com- 
munist Party  just  before  the  1991  election 
campaign,  and  that  this  money  could  be 
used  for  any  "purposes  permitted  by  the 
company's  charter."  Was  the  money  ever 
transferred,  and  was  it  used  to  finance 
Zhirinovsky's  rise'.'  Kichikhin  believes  it 
was.  But  Zavidia  denies  that  the  contract 
was  ever  carried  out.  and  admits  only  that 
he  gave  Zhirinovsky  26,000  rubles  for  his 
platform  to  be  printed.  It  was  printed  by 
the  Communist  Party  press  in  the  same 
format  as  the  Communist  Party's.  Zavidia 
adds.  "Zhirinovsky  asked  [K.G.B.  head] 
Kruchkov  to  help  him  during  the  cam- 
paign by  giving  him  office  space  " 

Between  the  elections  oi'  1991  and 
1993,  however,  the  country  experienced 
a  sea  change,  and  Zhirinovsky,  with  the 
aid  of  shrewd  advisers,  sought  to  build  a 
national  party;  he  has  consistent  Iv  been 
the  onlj  major  politician  who  tries  to  ap- 
peal to  youth,  with  a  heavy-metal  music 
store,  for  example,  right  in  his  party's 
ramshackle     headquarters.     Meanwhile. 
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Kruchkov.  who  had  allegedly  helped 
Zhirinovsky,  was  in  jail  for  having  taken 
part  in  plotting  the  coup  of  "91.  and 
droves  of  officers  had  left  the  now  dis- 
credited K.G.B.  For  many  of  the  most 
successful,  this  meant  that  state  property 
had  simply  been  transferred,  and  the 
lucky  nomenklatura  wound  up  in  con- 
trol of  some  of  Moscow's  largest  banks. 
Indeed.  Kichikhin  gave  me  a  series  of 
startling  top-secret  documents  detailing 
the  Communist  Party's  plans  to  transfer 
vast  economic  reserves  into  the  market- 
place. One  month  before  the  August 
1991  coup,  for  example,  a  resolution  was 
adopted— and  a  copy  was  sent  to  Gor- 
bachev which  authorized  the  part)  to 
start  sending  its  capital  out  into  "com- 
mercial entities."  which  would  issue 
stock  to  "party  committees."  An  earlier 
memo  stated.  "Our  ultimate  goal,  along 
with  commercializing  our  existing  prop- 
erty,  would  be  to  establish  an  'invisible' 
part)  economic  structure  which  would 
emplo)  a  verv  limited  number  o(  per- 
sons." The  memo  advocated  learning 
"how  to  wheel  and  deal  with  the  best  of 
them"  and  establishing  banks  with  the 
party's  hard-currenc)  reserves.  Interesting- 
ly, Kichikhin  also  affirms  that  the  opera- 
tion of  smuggling  the  Communis!  Party's 
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assets  was  conducted  through  the  K.G.B. 

"In  1991  the  K.G.B.  was  very  active 
in  setting  up  financial  groups,"  says  Bo- 
ravoy.  "The  first  several  thousand  joint 
ventures  were  set  up  in  such  a  way  that 
permission  was  needed  from  the  K.G.B. 
for  one  to  be  appointed  to  the  post  of 
top  manager." 

It  is  some  of  these  very  financial 
groups  that  many  believe  bankrolled 
Zhirinovsky's  campaign.  Boravoy,  who 
owns  a  media  empire  and  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  businessmen  in  Russia,  says 
that  several  of  these  groups  gave  Zhiri- 
novsky money,  but  "no  more  than 
$200,000  to  $300,000."  "The  people  who 
did  finance  the  campaign  do  not  care  to 
reveal  their  identities  at  this  point,"  says 
Zhirinovsky's  former  campaign  manager 
Viktor  Kobelev,  who  has  split 
from  Zhirinovsky  because  of 
his  uncontrollable  behavior. 
He  says  they  too  are  disillu- 
sioned with  Zhirinovsky 
now  because  of  his  antics. 
"I  am  telling  you  that  the 
entire  campaign  was  fi- 
nanced by  three  persons. 
Three  Russian  persons, 
three  regular  guys.  Minus 
the  debt  that  remained  of 
60  to  80  million  rubles." 

Kobelev,  who  says  that 
Zhirinovsky  "is  capable  of  taking  [mon- 
ey] from  anyone,"  also  freely  admits  that 
the  way  to  get  business  done  during  a 
campaign  is  to  pay  bribes  every  step  of 
the  way.  For  example,  many  wondered 
how  Zhirinovsky  was  able  to  appear  on 
TV  just  before  the  election  as  a  guest  on 
the  Dmitri  Dibrov  program.  "Thirty 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  was  paid  to 
somebody  at  the  station.  The  money 
came  from  a  friend  of  mine,"  Kobelev 
reveals.  He  says  that  in  order  to  avoid 
ponderous  government  banking  proce- 
dures people  stuff  their  "pockets  with 
cash  to  pay  everybody  on  the  spot.  .  .  . 
You  see,  all  things  in  the  country  are  run 
on  commercial  principles  these  days." 

In  June  of  this  year,  details  of  a  fasci- 
nating letter  Zhirinovsky  had  written  to 
Russian  prime  minister  Viktor  Cher- 
nomyrdin surfaced  in  the  Moscow  News. 
Zhirinovsky  baldly  requested  that  the 
prime  minister  intervene  with  the  cen- 
tral bank  to  save  Zhirinovsky  and  the 
L.D.P's  deposits  of  about  $1  million  in 
a  failing  Russian  bank.  Zhirinovsky  list- 
ed his  assets  in  dollars,  deutsche  marks, 
and  rubles.  In  January,  Zhirinovsky  had 
also  opened  a  personal  account  of 
20,000  deutsche  marks,  but,  according 
to  the  paper,  bank  experts  said  "they 


believe  the  L.D.R  chairman  himself  was 
the  real  owner  of  all  the  money,"  and 
that  large  sums  of  foreign  currency  had 
begun  to  be  deposited  in  cash  in  Zhiri- 
novsky's accounts  the  previous  fall. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  join  the  L.D.R  is 
requested  to  pay  1  percent  of  his  or  her 
monthly  salary  as  dues  and  to  send  the 
money  directly  to  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky. 
His  sister  and  brother  control  all  the 
party's  money. 

Few  in  Moscow  today  who  have  seri- 
ously studied  Zhirinovsky  believe  that  he 
is  his  own  man,  and  now,  when  Boris 
Yeltsin  seems  to  have  lost  the  moral  au- 
thority to  govern— his  administration  ap- 
pears more  in  the  traditional  mold  of 
Communism,  intent  on  controlling  the 
apparatus  of  the  state  rather  than  on 
capturing  popular  support— it  is  not  in- 


"The  moment  Zhirinovsky  soars 
to  a  top  post,  he  will  be  replaced 
with  a  real  Fascist/7 


conceivable 
that  Zhirinovsky 
could  seize  the  reins  of  power.  Many  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  country  is  up  for 
grabs.  "It's  a  very  cynical  situation," 
says  Boravoy.  "If  it's  possible  to  have 
presidential  decrees  prepared  here  for 
money,  if  one  pays  good  money,  it's  pos- 
sible to  bribe  the  main  intelligence  ad- 
ministration, foreign  intelligence,  and 
the  K.G.B.  There's  a  situation  of  disillu- 
sionment now.  They  worked  for  the  sake 
of  ideology;  they  have  been  betrayed  by 
the  people,  by  the  president." 

Boravoy  gave  me  an  interview  the 
day  after  he  miraculously  escaped  death 
in  a  firebomb  attempt  on  his  car.  Bo- 
ravoy maintains  his  own  intelligence  op- 
eration, and  his  experts  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Zhirinovsky  is 
backed  by  the  main  intelligence  agency, 
the  G.R.U.  Boravoy  says  that  intelli- 
gence experts  advised  Zhirinovsky  on 
themes  for  the  campaign  and  told  him 
to  follow  the  example  of  Hitler  and  the 
Weimar  Republic.  Former  campaign 
manager  Kobelev  says  that  Zhirinovsky 
advisers  "have  a  kind  of  mania  for 
counterintelligence  and  the  K.G.B." 

"The  Liberal  Democratic  Party  is  not 
as  it's  been  portrayed  in  the  media— a 
party  for  the  lower  classes  and  society's 


dropouts,"    maintains    sociologist 
Mikhail  Savan  of  the  Russian  Acadenj 
of  Sciences.  He  has  known  Zhirinovsy 
for  10  years  and  has  conducted  two  pof 
of  the  party's  leadership.  His  data  she 
party  membership  to  be  made  up  of 
percent  technical  people  and  appro?) 
mately  10  percent  each  of  scientists,  stl 
dents,  workers,  and  entrepreneurs.  "Ifl 
obvious  he  has  a  very  skilled  team  wor| 
ing  with  him.  In  general  they  are  repr 
sentatives  of  an  intellectual  elite  wr 
have  definite  aims  in  using  him."  A  Ru 
sian  paper,  Segodnya,  which  is  owned 
the  Most  bank,  allegedly  populated 
former  K.G.B.  officials,  published  a  i 
of    Zhirinovsky's     "shadow     Cabinet 
shortly  after  last  December's  electior 
The  Cabinet  contains  a  former  employ^ 
of  Mir  and  from  20  to  40  others,  a  nur 
ber  of  whom  worked  in  the  mil 
tary  space  industry,  in  counted! 
telligence,  and  on  secret  projectf 
"He's  exploiting  people's  memJ 
ries  of  the  past,"   says   Savai 
"and  he's  exploiting  the  militarj 
industrial   complex.  This   is 
strong  political  movement, 
is  what  should  be  of  more  inte| 
est   today  than   the   figure 
Zhirinovsky,  because,  accordir 
to  the  laws  of  politics,  the  movJ 
ment  will  have  its  own  logic  of  develon 
ment  no  matter  how  Zhirinovsky  puj 
his  personality  on  it."  , 

"The  moment  he  soars  to  a  top  pos| 
his  origins  will  be  remembered  and 
will  be  discarded  and  replaced  with 
real    Fascist    behind    his    back,"    say 
Tankred  Golenpolski,  who  edits  a  Jewis| 
newspaper   in    Moscow.    "That   is   tr 
scary  part." 

The  final  irony,  of  course,  is  that  Zhir 
novsky  may  not  have  won  at  all.  Lai 
May  analysts  hired  by  Yeltsin's  admini| 
tration  to  study  the  election  said  tha 
large-scale  vote  rigging  added  a  staggei 
ing  six  million  fraudulent  ballots  to  thl 
results,  that  legal  balloting  was  below  5( 
percent,  and  that  technically  the  referer 
dum  on  the  new  constitution  did  nc 
have  the  percentage  needed  to  pass, 
big  story  has  essentially  been  ignored— ei 
pecially  by  Yeltsin— and  the  leader  of  thl 
group  fired.  Apparently,  provisional  fund 
tionaries,  seeking  to  protect  their  powen 
stuffed  the  ballot  boxes.  Fearing  thej 
would  be  caught  if  they  gave  the  votes  t<[ 
the  party  heavily  favored  to  win,  Yeltsin'l 
Russia's  Choice  Party,  they  threw  theif 
fraudulent  votes  to  Zhirinovsky  and  othe 
marginal  parties  such  as  Women  of  Ru^ 
sia.  But  knowing  that  now  is  small  cor 
fort.  It's  too  late.  Frankenstein  lives.  □ 
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who's 

private  life 

turns  out  to  have 

been  a  lot  like  a 

Noel  Coward  play. 

The  whole  saga  is  a 
louche  international 
jet-set  version  of  the 
world  of  E.  F.  Benson,  a 
gloriously  funny,  high- 
camp  extravaganza  set 
against  a  background  of 
luxury  hotels,  country- 
house  weekends,  yachts, 
\  caviar,  and  champagne." 
I  —  The  Sunday  Telegraph  (London) 

'Utterly  enthralling." 

;  —  The  Sunday  Times  (London) 

I  Immensely  entertaining. . . . 
I  Fascinatingly  detailed." 

—  Evening  Standard  (London) 

"Mercedes  de  Acosta's 
career  in  the  boudoirs 
of  the  posh  reduces 
Vita  Sackville-\(fest  to 
amateur  status." 

—  Daily  Telegraph  (London) 
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EVER  FAITHFULL 

Five  years  after  bringing 

[TgiogJ^ndon  to  its  feet  and 

M^klfeser  to  his  knees, 


shadowland  of  heroinVd 

heartache.  Today,  she  s 

reprising  the  high  notes 

and  the  blues  in  a 

new  autobiography 

BY  CATHY  HORYN 


I  must  say  I'm  a  bit  exhausted  and  I 
look  like  shit." 

Marianne  Faithfull  stands  there,  na- 
ked except  for  a  towel,  in  the  warm  light 
of  a  Manhattan  duplex.  Limp  blond  hair 
spills  around  her  tiny  shoulders,  and  her 
face,  without  makeup,  bears  the  hard- 
ened traces,  the  deep  shadows,  of  her 
long  and  notorious  involvement  with 
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drugs.  A  scar,  silvery  against  her  pale 
complexion,  runs  the  length  of  her  right 
jaw-the  result  of  a  fall  nearly  a  decade  ago 
while  overdosing  on  heroin.  Even  in  this 
unenhanced  state,  with  her  famous  bo- 
som wrapped  in  white  toweling,  she  still 
looks  like  Marianne  the  convent  girl, 
though  her  voice-raw,  broken,  blazingly 
sexy-is  pure  and  unmistakably  Faithfull. 

Photographs  by  WAYNE  MASER 


"I  have  a  vicious  pride. 

It's  almost  impossible  for 

me  to  bow  my  head," 

says  Faithfull, 

whose  singing  has 

been  likened  to 

"Lotte  Leriya  serenading 

from  a  sidecar." 


She  bounds  across  the  living  room 
her  legs  twitching  like  two  freckle 
matchsticks.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stair 
she  stops  and  a  little  tremor  goes  u] 
her  bare  back.  "Aarrgh,"  she  groans 
letting  out  a  long  sigh,  "I've  just  beei 
working  on  the  final  chapter  of  my  au 
tobiography.  I  can't  tell  you-well,  it' 
nearly  done  now,  thank  God!  But  it  wa 
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like  milking  mice.  There  were  so  many 
layers.  Well"— she  starts  up  the  stairs  to 
change— "I'll  only  be  a  minute.  Do  you 
smoke?  Oh,  good.  I  thought  we  might 
like  to  have  some  iced  tea  later  .  .  .  " 
And  the  freckled  legs  disappear. 

In  the  mid-60s  and  early  70s,  before  a 
combination  of  drugs  and  poor  record 
sales  drove  her  name  into  the  margins  of 
pop  history,  no  woman  was  more  syn- 
onymous with  rock  'n'  roll  than  Mari- 
anne Faithful!.  "I  saw  an  angel  with  big 
tits  and  signed  her,"  gloated  Andrew 
Oldham,  the  fey-looking  manager  of  the 
Rolling  Stones,  after  he  had  discovered 
the  teenage  Marianne,  in  1964,  at  a  Lon- 
don party.  With  her  ethereal 
voice  and  breathtaking  En- 
glish beauty,  not  to  mention 
her  vaguely  aristocratic  con- 
nections (her  mother  was 
Baroness  Erisso,  the  wartime 
bride  of  a  British  intelligence 
officer),  she  became  an 
overnight  sensation.  Her  first 
single,  "As  Tears  Go  By,"  hit 
No.  9  on  the  British  pop 
charts.  "One  minute  I  was  in 
my  class  in  the  sixth  form  studying  Jane 
Austen  and  Shelley,"  Faithful  1  would  say, 
"and  the  next  I  was  on  the  road  with 
Freddie  and  the  Dreamers." 

She  was  the  right  girl  at  the  right 
time.  "When  I'm  so  rich  I  don't  have  to 
make  more  than  one  good  record  a  year. 
Til  have  a  house  in  Venice  and  a  place 
in  the  Greek  Islands,"  she  announced  to 
a  reporter  in  1965,  while  holding  a  copy 
of  Lawrence  Durrell's  Bitter  Lemons. 
"I'll  be  a  female  Beatle  and  only  come 
over  to  England  to  do  TV  and  con- 
certs." By  then  she  had  slept  with  teen 
idol  Gene  Pitney,  spurned  a  mournful 
Roy  Orbison,  and  married  a  Cambridge 
student  named  John  Dunbar,  with 
whom  she  was  expecting  a  child.  Among 
the  crestfallen  was  Bob  Dylan.  "What 
d'ya  want  to  marry  a  damn  student 
for?"  the  great  one  moaned. 

But  more  than  Dylan,  more  even 
than  her  own  clear  voice  and  angelic 
looks,  it  was  her  three-and-a-half-year  re- 
lationship with  Mick  Jagger  that  would 
link  Marianne  Faithfull  forever  to  the 
60s.  If  they  weren't  the  first  example  of 
rock  royalty,  they  were  certainly  the 
most  mythologized— with  their  King's 
Road  clothes,  their  aristocratic  friends, 
and  their  flouting  of  middle-class  con- 
ventions. In  hundreds  of  photographs 
from  the  period,  they  appeared  to  be  not 
only  in  love  but  in  constant  flight.  To 
San  Remo  for  the  pop  festival.  To  Tan- 
gier with  Anita  Pallenberg  to  meet  Keith 


Richards.  To  Bangor  for  a  meeting  with 
the  Maharishi.  At  the  other  extreme,  of 
course,  were  the  equally  enduring  im- 
ages of  Mick  in  handcuffs  after  the  infa- 
mous 1967  police  raid  at  Redlands, 
Richards's  Sussex  home,  and  of  Mari- 
anne in  the  tabloids:  "Naked  Girl  at 
Stones  Party."  Rumor  also  placed  a 
Mars  bar  at  the  scene— between  Mari- 
anne's legs,  to  be  exact  and  for  years  af- 
terward she  would  be  known  as  the 
"Mars  Bar  Girl."  But  Redlands  would 
seem  like  child's  play  compared  with 
what  came  later:  her  increasing  addiction 
to  drugs;  her  affairs,  including  a  sex-for- 
dope  arrangement  with  the  Stones'  main 


At  her  mother's  house  she 
took  a  razor  blade  to  her  face, 
convinced  that  her  beauty 
was  to  blame  for  her  troubles. 


supplier,  Spanish  Tony;  and  her  1969 
suicide  attempt  in  Australia,  where  Mick 
was  trying  to  launch  a  film  career.  By 
the  time  Marianne  Faithfull  walked  out 
of  their  Chelsea  house,  with  her  four- 
year-old  son,  Nicholas,  in  one  hand  and 
a  rolled  Persian  carpet  in  the  other,  the 
60s  had  ended,  and  she  was  23. 

Then  she  disappeared.  There  was  a 
long  period  of  self-imposed  exile,  when 
she  became  a  registered  heroin  addict 
and  lived  on  the  street  in  Soho.  On  the 
day  when  Mick  married  Bianca  Perez- 
Mora  Macias,  in  Saint-Tropez,  Marianne 
was  in  a  London  jail  cell,  having  passed 
out  in  a  plate  of  curry  in  an  Indian 
restaurant.  There  was  a  rumor  that  she 
was  present  at  Jim  Morrison's  death  in 
Paris;  she  was  most  definitely  in  India  at 
the  beginning  of  1973  for  the  filming  of 
Stephen  Weeks's  Ghost  Story.  By  then 
she  had  cleaned  herself  up  and  resumed 
an  acting  career  she  had  started  in  the 
60s,  when  she  appeared  opposite  Glenda 
Jackson  in  Chekhov's  Ttiree  Sisters  and 
as  Ophelia  in  Tony  Richardson's  Hamlet. 
In  the  late  70s,  her  voice  now  a  full  oc- 
tave lower  and  whiskey-saturated,  she  re- 
leased her  definitive  rock  classic.  Broken 
English.  But  if  Marianne  was  finally  close 
to  finding  her  true  identity  as  an  artist,  it 
would  elude  her  throughout  much  of  the 
80s.  By  1985,  when  A.  E.  Hotchner  inter- 
viewed her  for  his  book  on  the  Stones, 
Faithfull  was  back  on  heroin,  snorting 
lines  of  cocaine   and   drinking   vodka. 


"She  would  come  in  and  lie  there  in 
corner  until  someone  brought  her  I 
coke,"  recalls  Hotchner,  who  gave 
destitute  Faithfull  $100,  mostly  in  c 
fare.  "Then  she  would  be  fine  for  abo 
an  hour  and  a  half."  On  November 
1985,  Marianne  Faithfull  checked  in 
the  Hazelden  Foundation  outside  Minr 
apolis  for  six  months  of  hard-core  deto 

Now,  at  a  time  when  many  of  the 
demons  have  been  laid  to  rest,  Mai 
anne  Faithfull  is  about  to  rattle  a  fe 
bones.  Faithfull,  her  long-awaited  autot 
ography,  due  out  this  month  from  Littl  | 
Brown,  offers  plenty  of  firsthand  Jagg 
insights,  but  it's  her  riffs  on  Dylan,  He 
drix,  and,  of  course,  her  own  well-stim 
lated  life  that  make  for  some  of  the  be 
reading.  To  coincide  with  the  book,1 
land,  her  longtime  label,  will  release 
collection  of  Faithfull's  greatest  hits,  g 
ing  back  to  the  60s,  and  in  Februai 
will  put  out  A  Secret  Life,  Faithfull 
searing  collaboration  with  Twin  Peal 
composer  Angelo  Badalamenti,  whic 
will  almost  certainly  restore  this  falle 
angel  to  her  rightful  place:  as  one  of  tr 
great  interpretive  singers  of  our  time.  A 
a  recent  meeting  of  record  distributoi 
in  London,  five  cuts  from  the  albui 
were  played,  and  before  the  last  one  w£ 
finished,  reports  Badalamenti,  "they 
stood  up  and  started  applauding." 


hen  Faithfull  finally  emerges  fror 
the  upstairs  bedroom,  she  has  o 
black  leggings  and  a  man's  whit 
shirt,  under  which  she  is  wearing 
black  bra.  A  pair  of  horn -rims  rests  o 
her  nose,  amidst  a  flurry  of  boyis 
bangs.  At  47,  she  is  still  beguiling. 

She  takes  a  Marlboro  from  a  pac 
and  settles  back  against  the  arm  of  th 
couch.  The  apartment  is  not  actuall 
hers;  it's  on  loan  from  the  parents  o 
filmmaker  Sara  Driver,  who  cast  Mari 
anne  as  a  ghost  in  her  not-yet-release< 
film,  When  Pigs  Fly.  Faithfull's  mail 
base  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  < 
rented  19th-century  cottage  on  a  thou 
sand-acre  estate  west  of  Dublin,  when 
her  circle  of  friends  includes  various  olc 
hippies,  aristocrats  (Desmond  and  Pen 
ny  Guinness  are  just  down  the  road,  a) 
Leixlip  Castle),  and  more  recent  ad 
quaintances,  including  Irish  playwrighi 
Frank  McGuinness,  who  wrote  the  pro 
logue  to  her  book. 

The  book,  says  Faithfull,  evolved  ovei 
nearly  two  years  of  conversations  with 
her  collaborator,  David  Dalton. 
didn't  really  get  on  at  first,"  admits  Far 
full.  "I  suppose  it  was  because  he  was 
Stones  fan."  She  roars  with  laughter.  "It'i 
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Like,  who  has  time 
to  shop  anymore? 


Maybe  shopping  at  the  Mall  was  fun 
once.  But  not  these  days. 

You're  too  busy  working,  chauffeuring 
the  kids  around,  doing  a  thousand  other 
things.  You  simply  can't  afford 
the  time  to  shop,  can  you? 

Well,  think  of  our  Lands' End 
catalog  as  Time  Regained.  It's  a 
kind  of  24-hour  store  where  you 
can  browse  at  odd  moments,  any 
old  hour,  when  there's  nothing  else  nagging  to  get  done. 

You  can  phone  us  toll-free  with  your  order,  day  or  night.  And 
whether  it's  4  p.m.  or  4  a.m.,  you'll  always  hear  a  friendly,  helpful 
voice  on  the  other  end. 

Our  catalog  abounds  in  classic  clothing  and  accessories  -  like 
fine  cashmere  sweaters  and  buttondown  shirts,  Merino  wool 
blazers  and  our  own  original  soft  luggage. 

All  of  it  is  well  made,  honestly  priced,  and  shipped  to  you  in  just 
two  days.  It  comes  with  our  simple,  all-embracing 
guarantee -"Guaranteed.  Period." 

You  can  have  our  catalog  for  the 
asking.  Why  not  call  us  now? 

We  promise  it  won't  take  much  time. 


'    199-4  Ijinds 


i"^ "Guaranteed^' 


If  you'd  like  a  free  catalog,  call  us  any  time,  24  hours 
a  day,  at  1-800-356-4444  (in  Canada,  too). 


SB 


Name 


Address. 


Apt. 


State. 


Zip. 


) 


Phon< 

Mail  to:  1  Lands'  End  Lane,  Dodgeville,W]  53595 


Day/Night  (circlt  one) 
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like  my  worst  nightmare— I 
have  a  Rolling  Stones  fan 
writing  my  autobiography! 
Oh,  shit .  .  . 

"It  was  afterward,"  she 
continues,  "that  I  realized  I 
had  given  David  my  little, 
very  funny,  very  very  good 
set  pieces  about  myself— the 
ones  I  tell  at  dinner  parties. 
And    it    took    a    long    time 
to  get  through  all  that.  The 
fake  version." 

Dalton  says  that  Faithful  1  is 
very  good  at  setting  up  obsta- 
cles  to   avoid   detection.    "She 
took  me  on  this  tour  of  various 
castles  and  eccentric  people  in 
Ireland  just  to  distract  me,"  he    ' 
says,    laughing    softly.    In    time.    | 
though,  he  was  onto  her  methods. 
"Marianne  is  her  own  contradic-    ' 
tion,  in  a  strange  way,"  says  Dal- 
ton. "Over  the  years  she's  come 
up  with  these  personas  that  people 
can  grasp.  The  little-girl  Marianne. 
The  Pre-Raphaelite  Ophelia.  The  punk 
diva.  Eventually,  though,  you  realize  that 
underneath  all  this  is  a  slightly  insecure, 
fragile  person." 

One  possible  explanation  for  Faith- 
full's  subterfuge  is  that  for  years  she 
has  been  asked  to  reconcile  how  some- 
one like  her  could  wind  up  as  a  junkie. 
In  order  to  answer  this,  she  would  have 
to  admit  that  life  with  Mick  was  some- 
how better  than  what  came  after.  And 
that,  of  course,  would  mean  denying 
her  own  identity. 

"The  60s  was  wonderful,  but  I  wasn't 
really  doing  anything,"  Faithfull  says.  "I 
was  in  another  sort  of  place— the  muse- 
of-the-great-great-man  place.  Which, 
um,  is  probably  very  fascinating,  but  I 
didn't  like  it  very  much.  I  think  it  gets 
much  more  interesting  when  I  walk  out 
of  that  house  with  Nicholas  and  the  Per- 
sian carpet  under  my  arm.  Then  all 
sorts  of  things  happened." 

She  swings  her  legs  off  the  couch 
and  lights  another  cigarette.  "My  new 
theory,"  she  says,  exhaling,  "is  that  they 
get  all  these  blondes  from  the  60s 
mixed  up.  And  they  think  they  saw  me 
at  such  and  such  a  club  in  1960-some- 
thing-or-other.  And  they  might  have. 
But  maybe  it  was  one  of  the  other 
blondes.  It  could  have  been  Anita.  It 
could  have  been  Sylvia  Miles.  It  could 
have  been  a  ton  of  people,  throwing 
drinks  everywhere  and  throwing  up." 

A  gleeful  snort  of  laughter  and  she 
falls  back  against  the  pillows,  stretching 
her  arms  above  her  head.  Anyway,  she 
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"If  I  had  had  any  of  what 
they  call  control,  I  wouldn't  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  Mick," 
says  Faithfull,  pictured  at  left 
with  Jagger  in  the  late  60s,  when 
their  every  move  made  news. 
Below:  Marianne  filming 
Girl  on  a  Motorcycle  in  1967. 


says,  turning  serious,  the  last  thing 
she  wanted  to  do  in  the  book  was  ad- 
mit anything  about  the  60s.  "It  goes 
against  my  pride,  really.  I  have  a  vi- 
cious pride,  and  I'm  haughty,  in  a 
way,  about  these  things.  It's  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  bow  my  head." 

She  takes  a  deep  breath.  "I  really 
wanted  to  show  Mick  Jagger  in  a 
fair  and  proper  way,  and  it  does 
that.  God,  does  it  ever  slay  the  im- 
age of  the  demon  king.  He's  a  nice, 
ordinary,  lower-middle-class  boy 
with  proper  ..."  She  waves  her 
cigarette  in  the  air.  "I  don't  really 
like  him.  He's  not  my  kind  of— I 
don't  know  why  I  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with  him,  really,  except  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  Zeitgeist  of  the 
times.  But  if  I  had  had  any  of  what  they 
laughingly  call  control,  I  wouldn't  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  him." 

A  friend  of  hers  says,  "I  don't  think 
she  realizes  how  much  she  actually 
broke  his  heart.  Mick  was  totally  besot- 
ted. He  would  have  done  anything  for 
her.  To  a  certain  extent,  she  thought  she 
was  the  countess  and  he  was  this  mid- 
dle-class boy.  She  used  to  say  to  me 
that  she  would  never  marry  Mick  be- 
cause she  didn't  want  to  be  a  Jagger.  I 
think  that  was  the  basis  of. the  rift— a 
class  thing.  She  just  would  never  come 
down  from  her  high  horse." 

In  her  book,  Faithfull  is  careful  to 
present  a  sensitive,  funny  portrait  of 
two  young  lovers  swept  up  by  the  times. 
Her  recollections  of  some  of  their  dopi- 
er moments  together— watching  a  frus- 


trated Tina  Turner  teach  Mick  the  side 
ways  Pony,  for  example— are  told  wit! 
affectionate  ribbing.  But  her  attempts  tc 
explore  Mick's  darker  side,  as  she  call: 
it,  ultimately  produce  few  skeletons, 
apart  from  intimations  of  Jagger's  bi| 
sexuality  and  homoerotic  lusting  afte 
Keith  Richards.  (In  one  scene,  Faithful 
describes  Jagger  probing  her  body  whil 
loudly  invoking  the  throbbing  image  o 
Keith.)  Most  of  the  time  she  seems  t 
have  Mick  down  on  the  mat:  demand 
ing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  indulg 
her  when  it  comes  to  her  affairs  wit? 
men  and  women  alike,  and  chastising 
him,  on  the  other,  for  being  too  boojk 
in  his  emotions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Marianne 
Faithfull's  greatest  battles  were  waged  on 
the  other  side  of  the  60s,  and  that  her  tri 
umphs,  when  they  came,  were  entirely 
her  own.  In  the  long  aftermath  of  the 
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60s,  when  many  of  her  contemporaries 
either  died  or  continued  to  play  the  same 
old  songs,  Marianne  kept  moving,  tran- 
scending herself  with  each  new  incarna- 
tion. That  Strange  Weather,  her  1987 
masterpiece  of  sorrow  and  lost  youth, 
sounds  remarkably  different  from  Broken 
English  is  simply  because,  in  the  interven- 
ing years,  she  had  lived  precariously  on 
the  edge:  in  squats,  with  bad  men,  quite 
often  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

"There's  sort  of  a  sense  that  Mari- 
anne is  singing  for  survival,"  says 
Michael  Colgan,  director  of  the  Gate 
Theatre  in  Dublin,  where  Faithful! 
played  Pirate  Jenny  in  a  1991  production 
of  Brecht's  The  Threepen- 
ny Opera.  "That's  what 
gives  her  this  presence. 
When  she  sings  a  song 
there's  a  defiance  about 
her.  It's  almost  as  if  she 
were  facing  a  great  wind." 
Chris  Blackwell.  the 
founder  of  Island  Rec- 
ords and  a  friend  since  ^^m^m 
the  late  70s,  has  seen  Mar- 
ianne through  some  of  her 
worst  ordeals— her  disastrous  1979  ap- 
pearance on  Saturday  Night  Live,  when 
drugs  caused  her  vocal  cords  to  seize 
onstage;  her  pathetic  attempts  to  hustle 
money  from  people  she  barely  knew. 
But  one  thing  that  Blackwell  has  never 
witnessed  over  their  15-year  friendship 
is  self-pity.  "Never,"  he  says.  "Not 
even  in  the  most  terrible  times." 

But  survivors  rarely  ever  make  their 
break  without  leaving  behind  casualties, 
and  Marianne,  says  her  collaborator, 
David  Dalton,  "is  utterly  ruthless  with 
people."  Another  friend,  from  the  past, 
agrees.  "I  think  Marianne  is  a  survivor 
at  all  costs."  And  so  if  Mick  comes  off 
in  the  book  as  a  sentimental  yob— "a  bit 
of  a  drip,"  says  Dalton— it  may  simply 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  Marianne's 
once  again  cutting  her  losses  and  mov- 
ing on. 

But  has  she? 

Anita  Pallenberg,  her  old  friend  from 
the  60s,  wonders.  "I  don't  see  why  she 
has  to  cut  Mick  down  to  size,"  says  Pal- 
lenberg, who  has  recovered  from  her 
own  heroin  addiction  and  now  lives  in 
London.  "I  don't  know  what  the  point  is. 

"But  then,"  adds  Pallenberg,  "the  60s 
has  been  so  mythologized  that,  really, 
anything  goes. 

"Personally,"  continues  the  former 
girlfriend  of  Brian  Jones  and  Keith 
Richards,  her  voice  close  to  a  purr,  *i 
would  have  said  I  was  there  when  Jim 
Morrison  died.  Why  not?" 
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y  the  time  Marianne  Faithfull  was 
born  in  Hampstead  in  1946  under 
the  sign  of  Capricorn,  her  mother, 
Eva,  the  former  Baroness  Erisso  of  the 
Austrian  Sacher-Masochs,  had  likely  de- 
cided that  she  had  been  wrong  about  her 
husband:  Major  Glynn  Faithfull  was  not 
quite  the  doting  Englishman  she  had 
hoped  for.  When  they  met  at  the  end  of 
W.W.  II,  the  Sacher-Masochs  were  living 
in  three  rooms  at  the  Hungarian  Insti- 
tute in  Vienna.  They  were  worn  -down  by 
the  war,  and  Eva,  according  to  her 
daughter,  had  been  raped  by  Russian  sol- 
diers and  had  had  an  abortion. 

Marianne  says,  "I  don't  know  what 


"One  minute  I  was  studying 
Jane  Austen  and  Shelley  and  the 
next  I  was  on  the  road 
with  Freddie  and  the  Dreamers.77 


my  mother  thought  she  was  getting  when 
she  married  my  father.  A  way  out  of 
Austria.  I  suppose,  but  you  can't  imagine 
two  more  different  people.  My  mother 
loved  high  drama,  and  she  expected  my 
father  to  treat  her  like  a  princess.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  only  interested  in 
Utopian  schemes  for  humanity." 

In  1950,  Glynn  Faithfull  became  in- 
volved in  a  communal-living  experiment 
in  an  area  of  the  Oxfordshire  country- 
side called  Braziers  Park,  and  moved  his 
family  there  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  "integrative  social  research." 
Eva  bolted  after  less  than  two  years,  set- 
ting up  housekeeping  in  a  terraced  house 
in  a  working-class  section  of  Reading. 
"It  wasn't  a  slum,"  Marianne  told  an  in- 
terviewer in  1972,  "but  we  had  no  mid- 
dle-class symbols.  We  had  no  television, 
telephone,  and,  above  all,  no  money." 

Eva  enrolled  Marianne  as  a  charity 
boarder  at  the  nearby  St.  Joseph's  Con- 
vent School,  and  she  indoctrinated  her 
daughter  with  her  own  philosophies. 
"She  taught  me  that  to  be  beautiful,  as 
I  knew  I  was,  shouldn't  be  a  passive 
thing,"  Marianne  told  Rolling  Stones 
biographer  Philip  Norman.  "It  was 
something  to  be  put  to  use,  the  way 
that,  in  the  past,  she'd  put  her  own 
beauty  to  use.  I  was  trained  by  a  highly 
trained  professional." 

She  was  a  powerful  personality,  Eva, 
autocratic  and  vain.  In  later  years,  Mari- 
anne would  complain  bitterly  about  her 


smothering  influence,  comparing  life  wit  r 
the  baroness  to  incarceration  in  the  Reai 
ing  jail.  But  one  imagines  that  Eva  w.1 
way  beyond  feelings  of  rejection  or  blarr 
when  she  took  in  a  dope-sick  and  dirl   1 
Marianne  after  her  forays  into  the  Loi 
don  underworld,  and  accepted  respons 
bility  for  raising  young  Nicholas  unt  I 
Marianne  lost  him  in  a  custody  batt    j 
with  John  Dunbar.  When  Eva  died,  i 
1990,  at  the  age  of  80,  she  had  mail 
tained  not  only  her  pride  but  her  silenc 
After  Marianne  came  out  of  Hazelden,  i 
1986,   she  wanted   her  mother  to   tal 
about  the  misconnections  in  their  live 
but  Eva  would  say  only,  "There  are  sorn 
things  you  just  can't  deal  with."  As  a  fin; 
twist  to  her  story,  Eva  spent  the  last  2 
years  of  her  life  in  a  thatched  cottage  pre 
vided  by  none  other  than  Mick  Jagger. 

Glynn  Faithfull,  now  well  into  his  80 
remains  at  Braziers  Park,  as  he  has  sine 
Eva  left  more  than  40  years  ago.  Iron 
cally,  it  was  to  the  nutty  isolation  of  Bn 
ziers  that  Mick  and  Marianne  fled  afte 
the  Redlands  drama.  In  photographs  tal 
en  by  Michael  Cooper,  they  are  see 
jumping  off  haystacks,  and  in  one  she  [; 
Mick  is  twirling  a  delirious  Adam  Coc  u 
per,  Michael's  son,  in  the  air.  They  loo 
incredibly  young  and  happy 
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Faithfull's  reputation  as  someone  wh 
has  lived  with  despair  has  made  he 
something  of  a  cult  figure.  Not  Ion 
ago  the  photographer  Brute  Webe 
asked  her  to  appear  in  the  documentar 
he  is  making  about  Robert  Mitchum.  T< 
Weber,  Marianne  is  a  kind  of  heroine 
"She's  this  amazing  woman  who's  bee! 
through  a  lot,"  he  says.  "She's  sort  e 
the  female  counterpart  of  Bob,  actually 

Sara  Driver  began  to  think  abou 
making  a  movie  with  Faithfull  after  the; 
met  in  London  several  years  ago.  "She 
just  so  vibrant.  I  couldn't  stop  thinkin 
about  her.  She's  one  of  these  people  whe 
wears  her  heart  on  her  sleeve.  And  he 
honesty.  And  her  beauty.  She's  been  rav 
aged  by  time,  but  in  a  beautiful  way. 
The  role  that  Driver  eventually  createe 
for  Faithfull  in  When  Pigs  Fly  is  that  o 
a  specter— a  woman  who  comes  back  t( 
haunt  her  abusive  husband.  Faithfull  ap 
proaches  her  role  with  the  ironic  dis 
tance  of  someone  who,  as  she  says,  ha 
"been  out  of  fashion  for  so  long." 

But  one  imagines  that  somewhere  ir 
her  past  she  would  have  been  horrifiec  lv 
by  this  kind  of  attention.  "People  car 
help  me  by  just  forgetting  me,"  she 
said  in  1969,  shortly  before  leaving  Jag 
ger.  The  woman  whose  ravaged  beaut) 
would  later  be  admired,  in  fact,  speni 
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>si  of  the  early  70s  sitting  on  .1  wall 
Soho,  rWenty-four  jacks  of  pure 
nish  pharmaceutical  heroin,  obtained 
ough  the  National  I  lealth  Program, 
pi  her  m  a  perpetual  trance  "I  didn't 
ve  an)  consciousness,  really,"  says 
ithfull.  "All  I  knew  was  happiness 
d  pain  and  Tear.  I  understood  those 
ngs  but  nothing  else.  What  I  knew 
is  that  I  had  to  find  mj  conscious- 
SS.  I  wont  at  it  in  a  very  odd  way  by 
iding  unconsciousness,  by  going  as 
ep  as  you  can  into  it  and  coming  out 
!  other  side."  Though  she  escaped 
tin.  rely  mg  ou  strangers  to  look  after 
r,  she  shriveled  to  9N  pounds  and 
d  two  front  teeth  knocked  out  in  a 
awl  with  a  male  nurse.  In  a  whore's 
it.  she  nearly  overdosed  on  pethidine, 
anesthetic,  and  at  her  mother's 
use  in  Aldworth  she  took  a  razor 
ide  to  her  face,  convinced  that  her 
ant \  was  to  blame  for  her  troubles. 
Asked  if  anj  of  her  old  friends  tried 
find  her.  Faithful  1  says  she  occasion- 
y  ran  into  art  dealer  Robert  Fraser. 
10  was  busted  with  Mick  at  Red- 
ids,  and  sometimes,  in  the  morning 
Id.  she  would  see  Eric  Clapton  with 
girlfriend  outside  the  house  of 
exander  Trocchi,  the  Scottish  writer 

10  got  registered  as  an  addict.  Other- 
se  she  saw  no  one  and  nobody  came 
iking  for  her.  "I  mean,  I  can't  say  I 
mic  it  all  on  them,"  says  Faithfull.  "I 
in't  want  to  see  them  any  more  than 
y  wanted  to  see  me." 
By  the  time  Faithfull  married  her 
ond  husband,  musician  Ben  Brierley, 
June  o\'  1979,  with  Johnny  Rotten 
long   the   wedding   guests,   she   was 

11  into  her  third  incarnation.  Her  sec- 
d,  as  a  count  ry-and-western  singer, 
s  short-lived.  But  with  the  success  of 
-)ken  English,  faithfull  had  finally 
and  her  voice.  And  though  it  was  not 

overcast  as  it  would  be  a  decade  lat- 
when  a  critic  compared  her  mourn- 
sound  on  Strange  Weather  to  "Lotte 
n\a  serenading  from  a  sidecar."  it 
arlj  belonged  to  someone  who  was 
t  afraid  to  expose  the  bitterness  of 

hie. 
faithfull  says  thai  only  latch  has  she 
derstood  how  much  her  life  depend- 
on    re-creating    herself.    "1    really 
In't  look  like  the  person  I  was  and  1 
ally  didn't   sound   like  the   person   1 
"  she  says.  "I  was  more  comphcat- 
Whal   I  was  trying  to  get  at  was 
ne    hit    o\'  actual    truth    that    corre- 
mded  to  the  way  I  really  sounded 
.1  appeared  to  be. 
"It's  sort  of  like  cheating  people."  she 
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Faithfull  today:  "There's  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  healing 
in  my  life.  I  don't  really  have  any  reason  to  destroy  myself." 


says  after  a  long  pause.  "To  look  so  an- 
gelic and  to  actually  be  very  saturnine 
just  hasn't  worked  very  well  until  now." 

By  the  early  1980s,  Faithfull  was  liv- 
ing in  New  York.  "That's  when  it  all  got 
very  sad  with  me  and  Ben,"  she  says 
quietly.  "I  don't  know  what  it  was— go- 
ing to  New  York  or  celebrity  or  maybe 
it  was  just  time  to  get  high  again." 
Blackwell  had  given  her  a  substantial 
advance  toward  her  next  album.  Danger- 
ous Acquaintances,  but  it  went  mostly 
for  drugs  and  clothes,  with  scant  music 
to  show  for  it.  Eventually,  things  fell 
apart  with  Brierley.  and  Faithfull  drifted 
into  another  dependent  relationship  with 
a  musician.  "All  I  know,"  she  says,  is 
that  by  the  time  it  was  1985  I  was  using 
heroin  again  and  1  was  very  sick." 

There  is  no  way  to  reconcile  the  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  in  her  life  except 
to  say  that,  in  the  end,  she  came 
through  them.  At  Ha/elden,  her  voice 
was  used  to  talk  fellow  addicts  through 
their  fears,  and  in  Boston,  where  she 
went  to  live  afterward,  she  opened  her 
house  to  people  who.  like  herself,  had 
been  to  "the  other  side"  and  survived. 
"She  really  took  care  of  do/ens  of  peo- 
ple." says  her  friend  Deborah  Theodore. 

At  the  end  of  her  book,  Marianne 
Faithfull  draws  no  conclusions.  Instead, 
she  offers  fragments,  the  loose  ends 
of  a  life  reclaimed  She  writes  about 
her  brief  marriage  to  writer  Giorgio 


del  la    i<i/,i    ih.    birth 
<>i   Ik-i    grand  ion,  Os- 

ind  die  ni 
ei  i  Mitchum  swept  hei 

iiiin  his  arms  ami 
kissed  her  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Hollywood  Bou- 
levard But  there  is 
no  redemption  scene 
She  simply  went  back 
to  work  In  Boston, 
she  sat  in  her  living 
room  with  Hal  Will- 
ner.  who  produced 
Strange  Weather,  and 
listened  to  400  songs- 
Holiday.  Dylan,  and 
Ledbetter.  Ten  songs 
were  recorded  and  she- 
hit  the  road.  "I  went 
to  see  her  at  the  Bot- 
tom Line  in  New 
York,"  recalls  former 
Stones  manager  Allen 
Klein.  "There  was  noth- 
ing like  those  per- 
formances. She  just 
dominated  the  stage." 
In  Dublin,  she  played 
Pirate  Jenny  to  critical  acclaim  for 
eight  weeks.  "Her  talent  to  me  is  not  a 
progression  of  the  talent  she  had."  says 
Michael  Colgan.  "She  has  a  new 
career." 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  Mari- 
anne Faithfull  has  found  peace  with 
herself,  and  a't  the  end  of  dinner  in 
New  York  she  comes  back  to  Mick 
J  agger.  She  has  seen  him  on  several  oc- 
casions, she  says.  After  her  mother 
died,  she  spoke  to  him  about  letting  her 
keep  the  Aldworth  cottage  for  Nicholas. 
who  is  now  28  and  lives  in  London. 
"My  mother  had  just  died  and,  well.  I 
was  indulging  in  my  most  pernicious 
sin,  the  sin  of  pride,"  recalls  Faithfull. 
She  tried  to  pretend  she  didn't  want 
the  cottage  after  all.  "Well,  he  talked 
to  me  the  way  he  always  did  in  these 
situations.  It's  the  sort  of  tone  of  voice 
that  says.  "Now,  Marianne,  be  reason- 
able.'" She  rolls  her  eyes.  "And  I  do 
try  to  be  reasonable  but  ..." 

There  was  also  the  time  Mick  and 
Jerry  Hall  sent  her  flowers  on  open- 
ing night  of  The  Threepenny  Opera  in 
Dublin,  with  a  card  that  said.  "Break 
a  leg." 

"1  kept  the  card,  actually.  You'll  see 
it  when  you  come  to  Ireland.  It  was 
really  quite  moving.  ..." 

She  nods,  her  eves  falling  on  the 
white  tablecloth  "Poor  old  thing  I  nev- 
er really  give  him  a  break  " 
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Faithfull  says  she  thinks  it  was  Marina 
Guinness,  Desmond's  daughter,  who 
suggested  she  come  and  live  at  Shell 
Cottage  on  the  old  Carton  Demesne 
Estate,  west  of  Dublin.  "And  whenever 
I'm  in  one  of  my  black  moods,  I  curse 
her  for  it!"  roars  Faithfull.  padding 
across  the  worn  carpets  in  her  Turkish 
slippers  to  a  pine  table  in  the  center  of 
a  large  white  room  that  overlooks  a 
lake.  The  house  is  named  after  the 
shells  that  cover  the  walls  of  the  earliest 
room.  The  rest  of  the  cottage  was  built 
in  the  last  century  as  a  kind  of  tearoom 
for  a  brief  visit  from  Queen  Victoria 
to  Ireland.  There  is  an 
enormous  fireplace  in  the 
main  room,  with  books 
stacked  up  on  tables  near 
a  pair  of  couches.  Bruce 
Weber  once  said  that  "one 
of  the  sexiest  things  about 
Marianne  is  that  she  reads 
a  lot."  Her  interests,  in 
fact,  range  from  Buddha  ^^^^_ 
to  Shakespeare.  On  the 
coffee  table  is  a  copy  of 
The  Collected  Letters  of  Nancy  Mitford, 
on  loan  from  Desmond  Guinness.  Mit- 
ford's  nephew. 

At  the  moment,  however,  Faithfull  is 
perusing  her  horoscope  in  The  Irish 
Times  to  see  if  conditions  are  favorable 
for  lunch  with  Daniel  Day-Lewis;  a 
mutual  friend  has  said  he'll  try  to  con- 
vene a  rendezvous  with  the  actor.  "Oh. 
Fm  dying  to  meet  Daniel  Day-Lewis!" 
crows  Faithfull.  "But"— she  snaps  the 
paper  shut— "we  mustn't  get  our  hopes 
up."  She  goes  into  the  tiny  kitchen  to 
look  in  on  the  chicken  she  is  roasting 
for  dinner. 

In  Ireland,  she  has  found  not  only  a 
home— perhaps  her  longest-sustained 
address  since  leaving  Jagger— but  a 
community  of  friends,  many  of  whom 
have  known  her  for  years.  "It's  a  kin- 
dred world,  and  it's  a  slightly  misfit 
world,"  says  a  Dublin  friend.  "There 
are  the  English  who,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, can't  make  it  work  in  England, 
and  there  are  the  aristocrats  and  the 
Anglo-Irish  eccentrics.  You  never  know 
whether  they  have  a  million  or  a  pen- 
ny. I  think  there's  great  comfort  in  that 
for  Marianne." 

As  it  happens,  this  is  the  first  year  in 
25  that  Faithfull  has  earned  enough 
money  to  pay  income  tax,  and  with  her 
book  and  her  two  albums,  she  says,  she 
is  even  thinking  about  building  a  small 
house  in  Jamaica.  Her  friends  concede, 
however,  that  apart  from  her  royalty 
and  tour  earnings  Faithfull  has  often 


survived  on  her  wits.  "She's  lived  on  a 
quite  meager  income  over  the  past  few 
years."  says  Blackwell.  adding  with  a 
rueful  laugh.  "She  is  the  world's  great- 
est hustler  of  small  amounts  of  cash. 
She  \vas  in  Jamaica  a  few  years  ago,  in 
shocking  shape.  She  was  going  around 
the  island  tapping  people  for  20s  and 
100s.  Even  the  doorman  at  her  hotel 
had  been  tapped  for  a  20." 

Sitting  in  her  kitchen  that  evening, 
as  Faithfull  makes  salad  dressing  from 
Eva's  recipe,  I  ask  her  whether  her 
drinking,  while  modest,  doesn't  pose  a 
problem  for  someone  who  has  been  in 


"Naked  Girl  at  Stones  Party": 
rumor  placed  a  Mars  bar 
at  the  scene-between  Marianne's 
legs,  to  be  exact. 


a  recovery  program.  She  is  silent  for  a 
moment  as  she  stirs  sugar  and  lemon 
juice  in  a  wooden  bowl. 

"I  still  think  I  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful." she  begins  slowly.  "There  are  defi- 
nitely situations  that  I  can't  put  myself 
in.  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  I  wish  it 
were  more  simple.  When  I  was  in  the 
program,  I  absolutely  believed  it  was 
the  right  thing— until  it  really  didn't  feel 
that  way  and  then  I  changed  my  mind. 
I  was  very  frightened  the  first  time  I 
had  a  drink.  It  was  in  Dublin,  while  we 
were  doing  The  Threepenny  Opera,  and 
I  had  a  vodka  and  tonic.  I  was  actually 
trembling  because  I  was  sure— well,  I 
wasn't  sure— but  I  had  had  that  condi- 
tioning that  if  you  have  a  vodka  and 
tonic,  then  the  next  stop  is  a  needle  in 
your  arm  in  Piccadilly  Circus." 

She  goes  back  to  pouring  olive  oil  in 
the  bowl  and  after  a  while  says,  "There's 
been  a  tremendous  amount  of  healing  in 
my  life,  and  what  I  feel  is  that  an  awful 
lot  of  the  great  sources  of  my  pain  are 
gone.  I  don't  really  have  any  reason  to 
destroy  myself." 

The  next  day,  wearing  the  same  black 
sweater  and  jeans  she  had  on  the  night 
before,  Faithfull  announces.  "We're  go- 
ing to  have  an  afternoon  of  music.  No 
more  questions.  I'm  afraid  last  night's 
discussion  quite  did  me  in."  For  the  next 
three  hours  she  plays  Bob  Dylan,  the 
Rolling  Stones,  Harry  Nilsson,  Marlene 
Dietrich,  and.  after  some  prodding,  her 
1965  recording  of  "Yesterday." 


On  my  last  day  in  Ireland,  Faithful 
gets  up  early,  dresses  in  a  black  ml 
hair  sweater  and  tartan  mini  frcl 
Anna  Sui,  and  we  set  out  in  my  car.  SB 
is  giving  me  the  tour,  the  same  one  slj 
gave   David  Dalton,  but  it  is  not 
much  about  the  present  as  it  is  abol 
the    past.    To    Leixlip    Castle    to    sJ 
Desmond  and  Penny  Guinness.  To  Lu| 
gala,  across  the  Wicklow  Mountains, 
visit     the     family     home     of    Gared 
Browne.  Driving  down  the  steep  road 
the  house,  she  passes  a  lake,  and  at  trj 
edge,  between  the  mountains  and  a  fie| 
of  grazing  deer,  is  the  burial  marker 
Tara  Browne,  the  Guinness  banking  he 
who  died  toward  the  end  of  the  60s  in| 
car  crash,  and  who  had  been  a  friend 
Brian  Jones  and  Keith  Richards.       i 

Inside    the    house,    Faithfull    mee| 
Roderic   O'Connor,   a   friend   who 
staying  there,  and  after  tea  they  drh 
into  the  village  of  Roundtree  for  lunc 
at  a  pub. 

Around    one    o'clock,    Daniel    Dal 
Lewis  walks  in,  and  Faithfull,  who  ha 
been  leaning  against  the  bar  sipping 
Bloody  Mary,  extends  her  hand. 

"Oh,  I've  been  wanting  to  meet  yc 
for  so  long,"  she  says. 

"Yes,  I've  been  wanting  to  meet  yoi| 
too,"  says  the  actor  shyly. 

They  talk  about  acting  and  music  fd 
more  than  two  hours.  Then,  around  foul 
Faithfull  gets  back  into  the  car  and  drive! 
across  the  mountains,  past*  the  plac 
above  Luggala  where  Michael  Coope 
recorded  his  famous  image  of  Brial 
Jones  and  Anita  Pallenberg  tripping  ol 
the  moors,  and  back  to  Leixlip.  At  eighl 
she  stops  by  to  see  Victoria  Lloyd,  dauglf 
ter  of  the  late  Lord  Harlech,  and  he 
husband,  Julian  Lloyd,  who  is  fixing  tun| 
casserole.  She  sits  by  the  fire,  in  a  roor 
that  smells  and  sounds  like  the  60s- 
chairs  draped  in  faded  floral  bedspread^ 
candles,  and  Bob  Dylan,  Willie  Nelson 
and  Johnny  Cash  on  the  turntable. 

Whether  it  was  then  or  later,  she  toll 
me  something  I  have  not  been  able  to  gej 
out  of  my  mind.  And  that  is:  when  st 
was  in  Jamaica  last  winter  she  ran  intl 
Keith  Richards,  and  when  he  learnel 
she  was  doing  a  book,  he  told  hei 
"Make  sure,  Marianne,  that  everyonl 
knows  what  a  wonderful  time  we  had. 
She  was  wearing  a  T-shirt  at  the  tim| 
and  on  the  front  were  the  words 
Fucked  Mick  Jagger  but  the  Dress  Wa 
His  Idea."  It  was  a  reference  to  thl 
Hyde  Park  concert  25  years  ago,  whei 
Mick  appeared  onstage  in  a  girlish  whitJ 
tunic,  shocking  timid  souls.  Mariannl 
Faithfull  had  not  forgotten  after  all.  □   j 
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n  The  River  Wild,  Kevin  Bacon,  as  a  meanie  terrorizing 
Meryl  Streep's  family  rafting  trip,  performs  even 
more  white-water  stunts  than  Hillary  Clinton.  But  that 
was  a  day  in  the  park  next  to  the  real-life  prison  drama 
Murder  in  the  First,  which  re-creates  all  the  horrors  of  Al- 
catraz  (minus  the  Birdman).  "When  I  wa's  doing  River, " 
says  Bacon,  "we  were  wet,  cold,  my  ass  always  itched 
under  my  wet  suit,  and  every  day  we'd  have  to  get  in 


the  boat  and  paddle  as  hard  as  we  could.  I  thought,  When  I  go 
to  do  Murder,  it'll  be  easier."  Wrong!  "I  was  covered  in  dirt  and 
bugs,  with  rats  chewing  on  my  leg.  I  was  naked,  wet,  filthy,  and 
shackled  into  a  four-by-six  cell."  But,  for  Bacon,  these  films 
provided  exciting  acting  challenges  that  well  offset  the  physi- 
cal demands.  "That's  what's  really  thrilling  for  me,"  he 
says.  "That's  my  bungee  jumping-throwing  myself  into  a  really 
good  character."  -michael  musto 
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Hype  &  Glory 

By  JULIA  PHILLIPS 


Young,  depressed,  and  self-obsessed  in  America: 
Elizabeth  WurtzeFs  premature  Prozaculationsl 


very  couple  of  years.  Americans  embrace  some  new 
feel-good  prescription,  usually  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  its  predecessor.  Heroin  was  invented  to  cure  the 
"soldier's  disease."  addiction  to  morphine,  which 
was  dispensed  lavishly  during  the  Civil  War.  Valium 
was  created  to  get  people  off  Miltown,  and  Xanax 
to  get  them  off  Valium.  Right  now,  it's  Prozac. 

Prozac  Nation:  Young  and  Depressed  in  America 
is  hot  young  thing  Elizabeth  Wurtzel's  ac- 
count of  her  lifelong  battle  with  the  ^ 
blahs,  the  shrinks,  and,  of  course 

the  pills,  which  Houghton  Miffli 

rushing  to  bookstores  this  month 

"Depression"  is  such  a  mild- 
mannered  word  for  something 

so  devastating.  In  her  first, 

flashy  paragraphs,  Wurtzel 

is  determined  to  convince 

you  how  devastating: 


/  start  to  get  the  feeling 
that    something    is    really 
wrung.  Like  all  the  drugs  put 
together—the     lithium,      the 
Prozac,  the  Desyrel  and  de- 
sipramine  that  I  take  to  sleep 
at  night— can  no  longer  com- 
bat  whatever  it   is   that   was 
wrong   with   me   in   the  first 
place.   I  feel  like  a  defective 
model,  like  I  came  off  the  as- 
sembly line  flat-out  fucked 
and    my    parents    should 
have  taken  me  back  for 
repairs  before  the  war- 
ranty ran  out.  .  .  .  I  am 
trapped  in  my  body 
as  I  have  never  been 
before.  I  am  perpet- 
ually zonked. 

I  know  a  thing 
or  two  about  de- 
pression. I  also 
know  a  thing 
or    two   about 
brazen  self-rev- 


' 


/ 


elation  as  infotainment    harmonizing  with  myselves,  as  i| 
were.  Elizabeth,  who  gets  awfully  blue  without  her  green -anc 
whites,  harmonizes,  too.  Has  the  student  surpassed  tM 
teacher?  Old  and  Depressed  in  America. 

In  one  of  her  more  profound  moments,  Wurtzel— whonl 

one  could  label  a  Prozac  Baby  (or  is  it  Babe?),  if  one  werd 

into  labels— worries  that  20  years  from  now  a  doctor  will 

whisper  to  her,  "Inoperable  brain  cancer,"  an  unanticipatl 

ed  by-product  of  the  very  medication  whiclT 

has  rendered  her  not  happy  but  noj 

sad  for  too  many  years.  We're  noj 

even  talking  feel-good  here.  I  thinl 

she's  right  to  worry. 
«»         Wurtzel  comes  from 

ong  line  of  depressivesj 

and  there  is  little  in  hen 

background   to   suggesj 

that  she  could  nave  donq 

anything  but  carry  or 

the  family  tradition.  Heil 

parents,  lower-middleJ 

class  New  York  Jews] 

divorced  when  she  was 

nearly  two.  Her  psyche 

was  the  terrain  upor 

which  their  ensuing  bat-J 

ties  were  fought.  The  bat-l 

ties  were  nasty,  but  it  seems 

to  me  the  mother  (who  did] 

vote  for  Nixon  three  times  anc 

probably  deserved  to  be  pun-| 

ished)  was  easily  the  more 

browbeaten. 

The  father,   an   IBI 
middle  manager  on  Val-1 
ium,  carried  health  in-l 
surance  that  paid  for 
90    percent    of   thel 
medical  bills,  but  re-j 
fused,  until  he  was 
finagled  by  Eliza-I 
beth's  shrink,  tol 
fill   out   (Contin- 
ued on  page  120)\ 
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Briefly,  Mrienne  Shelly 


(Continued  from  page  118)  the  necessary  claim  forms  for 
his  daughter's  therapy.  This  whilst  professing  love  and  sor- 
row, followed  immediately  by  Valium-induced  tears  and 
dozing.  He  also  disappeared  vanished  into  thin  air— for 
four  critical  years  of  his  daughter's  adolescence,  although, 
given  the  nature  of  their  get-togethers,  it's  hard  not  to  won- 
der if  this  might  not  have  been  the  proverbial  blessing  in 
disguise. 

Early  on,  Elizabeth  manifested  blatant  signs  of  existential 
self-fear-and-loathing.  At  1 1,  she  commenced  hacking  at  her 
legs  during  lunch  hour  with  whatever  sharp  instrument  was 
available.  When  her  mother,  suspecting  the  worst,  found  her 
14-year-old  daughter's  unused  stash  of  birth-control  pills,  she 
wailed  her  mantra,  "How  can  you  do  this  to  me?"  and  stood 
dangerously  close  to  an  open  window.  Elizabeth  writes: 

"And  I  want  to  scream  but  don't— What  do  you  mean, 
how  can  I  do  this  to  you?  Aren't  we  confusing  our  pronouns 
here?  The  question,  really,  is  How  could  I  do  this  to  myself'.' 

"She  is  hysterical,  and  it  seems  crazy  to  me,  just  plain 
wrong,  that  my  boyfriend  left  me,  my  father  left  me,  and  I 
am  sitting  here  trying  to  talk  my  mother  away  from  the 
ledge.  What's  wrong  with  this  picture?  I  mean,  who  died 
and  left  me  in  charge?" 

If  these  two  represent  the  parenting  skills  of  a  segment  of 
American  society  upon  whom  we  could  heretofore  rely 
for  family  values— or  at  least  a  sense  of  family  responsi- 
bility—who even  wants  to  think  about  the  rest  of  our  dys- 
functional population?  Nearly  250  million  lost  souls,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census.  To  paraphrase  Keanu  Reeves  in 
Parenthood,  we  really  oughta  consider  a  test  and  a  license 
for  the  mother/father  gig. 

And  beyond  that,  why,  I  keep  asking  myself  as  I  press  on, 
should  any  reasonable  young  person  feel  anything  but  de- 
pressed in  America?  Given  the  current  state  of  domes- 
tic/world affairs  and  all.  Wurtzel  is  not  reasonable— and  she 
is  manipulative,  self-absorbed,  and  repetitive.  She  is  also 
smart,  she  is  funny  (most  particularly  when  she  recounts  a 
wander  through  Dallas  after  having  ingested  about  10  grams 
of  magic  mushrooms,  and  in  a  chapter  titled  "The  Acci- 
dental Blow  Job"),  she  is  thoughtful,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
hype  heralding  the  release  of  her  book,  which  makes  it 
tempting  to  pick  on  her  a  little,  she  is  very,  very  brave. 
Wurtzel  portrays,  from  the  inside  out,  an  emotional  life 
spent  perpetually  outrunning  the  relentless  pursuit  of  what 
she  describes  as  a  black  wave,  often  sacrificing  her  likabili- 
ty  on  the  altar  of  her  truth. 

Elizabeth  Wurtzel  is  exhausting— depression  can  be  real- 
ly, reeeaaallly  boring  after  a  while— but  like  all  provocateurs, 
she  poses  questions  which  make  you  think.  Of  more  ques- 
tions, mostly.  What  if  depression  isn't  a  "disease"?  What  if 
it  is  an  ineradicable  facet  of  the  Human  Condition  and  es- 
sentially impervious  to  the  latest  pill,  our  predisposition 
for  the  quick  biochemical  fix  notwithstanding?  I  just  hope 
I'm  not  reading  something  10  years  hence  titled,  say,  Kick- 
ing Prozac  or  How  I  Learned  to  Stop  Worrying  and  Love  My 
Inoperable  Brain  Cancer:  Dead  and  Depressed  in  America. 


Occupation:  Versatile,  if  preternaturally  pubescent- 
looking,  indie-film  diva. 

How  Versatile?  Has  played  a  waif  {The  Unbelievable 
Truth),  a  saint  (Trust),  a  virgin  (Hold  Me,  Thrill  Me, 
Kiss  Me),  a  leather  enthusiast  (NBC's  Homicide),  and  | 
Long  Island  princess  (Sleep  with  Me). 

Next  Typically  Atypical  Role:  As  Red  in  Daren  Serafi- 
an's  action  drama  Roadflower.  She's  a  member  of  an 
outlaw  gang  led  by  Craig  Sheffer  that  terrorizes 
Christopher  Lambert's  family.  "I'm  your  basic  horri- 
ble/adorable victim/killer." 

And .  .  .  :  A  Roller-Blading  nymph  who  messes  with 
man  lives  in  Opera  Number  One,  Hal  Hartley's  fiv| 
minute  opera  for  Comedy  Central. 

Is  Adrienne  Shelly  on  Roller-Blades  an  Essential  Ingrei 
ent  of  Comedic  Opera?  Yes.  "I  was  supposed  to  be  kiif 
of  klutzy,  and  I  filled  the  bill.  I  only  had  about  half 
hour  to  practice." 

O.K.,  She  Can  Skate,  but  Can  She  Direct?  She  just  fir 
ished  directing  Urban  Legend,  "a  New  York  City  fair^ 
tale,"  which  she  also  wrote. 

Is  There  Anything  She  Can't  Do?  Play  taller. 

—ALEX  PATTERS 
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Hot  Type 


After  a  grueling  summer  of  sipping  Ne- 
gronis  in  the  Hamptons,  publishers  are 
getting  back  to  business,  cranking  out 
some  of  this  year's  biggest  books,  and 
none  is  bigger,  literally,  than  JOHN  IR- 
VING'S  A  Son  of  the  Circus  (Random 
House).  In  the  633-page  novel  (his  eighth) 
the  ambitious  maestro  of  Misfit  Lit  goes  to  India, 
where  Irving's  pet  passions— faith,  murky  sexual  identity, 
alienation,  and  dwarfs— are  all  trotted  out  under  the  big  top. 
Also  this  month:  JACKIE  COLLINS,  the  Queen  of  Su- 
pertrash.  fingers  the  progeny  of  America's  hot  spot  in  Hol- 
lywood Kids  (Simon  &  Schuster).  Sexual 
obsession  is  the  plat  du  jour  in  KAREN 
MOLINE'S  Lunch  (Morrow);  howev- 
er, as  literary  fare,  Lunch  is  a  mi- 
crowave burrito.  Nobel  laureate  NA- 
DINE  GORDIMER  S  new  novel,  None 
to  Accompany  Me  (Farrar,  Straus  & 
Giroux),  reflects  the  hope  and  haz- 
ards of  life  in  the  new  South  Africa. 
A  gay  man  is  haunted  by  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  his 
lover  in  JOSEPH  OLSHAN'S 
bold  and  transcendent  Night- 
swimmer  (Simon  &  Schuster).  LOUIS 
AUCHINCLOSS'S  The  Style's  the  Man 
(Scribners)  is  a  compilation  of 
his  artful  essays.  JACK  HITT 
goes  Off  the  Road  (Simon  & 
Schuster)  in  Spain  on  a  quest 
for  the  Holy  Grail,  and  a  vial 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  breast 
milk.  BILL  MAHER  sends  up 
stand-up  in  his  "comedy  nov- 
el," True  Story  (Random 
House).  GRANT  TINKER'S  au- 
tobiographical Tinker  in  Tele- 
vision (Simon  &  Schuster)  is 
the  skinny  on  the  man  who 
gave  us  The  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
Show.  Thirty  years'  worth  of 
curator  and  art 


] dik.it  (.oil ins  dishes  iti 

Hollywood  Kids; 

Bill  Mother,  author  of 

True  Story;  a  spread  from 

Sally  Mann's  Still  Time. 


Author 
Karen  Moling 
serves  up  Lunl 
A  Son  of 
the  Circus,  H 
John  Irving, 
takes  place  in\ 
India. 
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critic  HENRY  GELDZAHL- 

ER'S  essays  and  interviews 
with  the  likes  of  Haring 
and  Warhol  are  collected  ^gg 
in  Making  It  New  (Turtle 
Point).  A  mother  searches 
for  her  runaway  son  on 
Philadelphia's  mean  streets 
in  STEVEN  LOPEZ'S  Third 
and  Indiana  (Viking),  and 
a  scrappy  single  mother 

finds  her  life  on  the  rocks  in  SUSAN  JEDREN'S  Let  et 
Eat  Cake  (Pantheon).  JOHN  GREGORY  DUNNE'S  heroin  ,, 
goes  from  1940s  naughty-nymphet  movie  star  to  1990s  trai  a 
er-park  queen  in  his  new  novel,  Playland  (Random  House' 
SALLY  MANN'S  Still  Time  (Aperture)  features  never-bf 
fore -published  work  of  one  of  America's  most  original  an 
provocative  photographers.  ALEXANDER  THEROUX'S  e: 
says  wax  rhapsodic  on  the  pan -cultural  significance  of  rec 
blue,  and  yellow  in  The  Primary  Colors  (Henry  Holt 
NEAL  KARLEN'S  Babes  in  Toylaml  (Times  Books)  is 
behind-the-scenes  look  at  how  this  all-grrrl  garage  ban 
crashed  the  all-boy  dance  party  of  grunge  rock.  Adria 
Mole:  The  Lost  Years  (Soho  Press),  by  SUE  TOWNSEND,  i^j 
another  hysterical  installment  in  the  diary  of  young  Ma: 
ter  Mole,  the  beleaguered  British  nerdling  with  the  soul  o 
a  poet  and  the  libido  of  a  longshoreman.  Hansel  and  Grete 
Spare  Ribs  is  just  one  concoction  you'll  be  tempted  to  whi] 
up  from  ROALD  and  FELICITY  DAHL'S  Revolting  Recipe 
(Viking).  Just  in  time  for  rabbit  season,  H.  LEA  LAWRENCE' 
Small-Game  and  Varmint  Hunter's  Bible  (Doubleday)  ad 
vises  the  intrepid  on  bagging  prairie  dogs,  squirrels,  am 
other  perfect-for-potpie  fare.  And  the  average  Joe  takes 
shot  on  the  chin  in  the  lat 
WILLIAM  A.  HENRY  MI'S  I) 
Defense  of  Elitism  (Double 
day),  a  book  guaranteed  t< 
provoke  spitting  and  fist 
fights  at  Labor  Day  picnics 
which  we're  sure  wouk 
have  pleased  Mr.  Henrj 
immensely. 

— ELISSA  SCHAPPEL 
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A  lid  inker 


o  one  doesn't  love 

Show  Boat.  Since  its 

Broadway  premiere 

in  1927,  the  Edna  Per- 

ber-Jerome      Kern- 
Oscar  Hammerstein  II 

ode  to  romance,  show 

business,  and  Progress 

has   been   made   into 
ree  different  movies  (including 
silent  one)  and  received  major 
eatrical  restagings  in  every  dec- 
e  since.  Well,  it's  no  wonder. 
low  Boat  contains  a  trunkful  of 
f/1-'  prettiest  songs  ever  written  for 
musical.  The  newest  incarnation 
Show  Boat  will  open  on  Broad- 
ay  at  the  Gershwin  Theatre  on 
:tober  2,  in  a  politically  scrubbed 
d  expensive  staging  by  Harold 
ince.  The  show  runs  with  the 
eed  of  a  Rottweiler  on  the  scent  of 
•  raw  porkchop.  although  it  is  actually  some  three  hours 
on  ng.  All  your  favorite  songs  are  still  there,  and  even  a  few 
ew"  ones  not  included  in  the  1927  production  have  been 
Ided.  Prince  has  not  stuffed  his  production  with  mega- 
■"  irs  from  television  sitcoms  and  movie  sequels  in  order 
appeal  to  those  for  whom  Broadway  is  an  alternative  to 
(Sefisney  World.  He  has  relied  instead  on  the  tuneful  and 
're  I 


M 


\>e  Swing: 
\|j  \ider-publisher 
id  Lauren. 


Cool  band  Luker 

Rebecca  Luker  stars 
in  Show  Boat 


dancy  score  and  opted  for 
stage  effects  of  opera-house 
magnitude. 

At  the  still  center  of  all  this 
Show  Business  is  the  lovely 
Alabama-born  Rebecca  Lu- 
ker, last  seen  on  Broadway  in 
The  Secret  Garden.  She  plays 
Magnolia  Hawks,  the  show- 
boat's heroine,  with  the 
sweet  starchiness  of  a  Vic- 
torian valentine.  Luker  has 
the  best  voice  in  the  show, 
a  golden  lyric  soprano 
that's  beautifully  focused 
and  soars  over  the  orches- 
tra without  strain.  She 
brings  down  the  house 
when  she  sings  "After  the 
Ball"  while  wearing  Flor- 
ence Klotz's  wine-colored  bustled  dress  all 
swagged  and  draped  with  silver  beads.  "I  love  that  dress," 
she  says.  "It's  the  only  red  dress  in  the  show."  And,  God 
knows,  it  is  a  monument  to  opulence;  it  reeks  with  the  lus- 
cious glamour  of  a  tufted  sofa  in  a  whorehouse.  But  instead 
of  cheapening  her.  the  dress  actually  makes  her  seem  more 
vulnerable,  like  a  little  girl  playing  dress-up  with  stuff  she's 
found  in  the  attic.  And  Magnolia  is,  after  all,  the  girl  we  just 
heard  sing  "Make  Believe."  — david  daniel 
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t  may  sound  like  a  magazine  for  softball  junkies,  but  Swing 
is  actually  a  hip  digest  that  targets  readers  between  1 8  and  29, 
the  folks  who  supposedly  constitute  the  "swing  vote"  in  elections. 
It  sounds  better  than  8/ame  magazine.  The  push  behind  Swing 
comes  from  founder-publisher  David  Lauren,  a  22-year-old 
recent  Duke  graduate  who  happens  to  be  the  son  of  fashion  titan 
Ralph  Lauren.  But  he  resoundingly  rejects  the  fashionable  term 
Generation  X.  "I  don't  think  you  can  classify  everyone  the  same  way," 
says  David,  whose  mag— backed  by  private  investors  and  due  this 
fall— will  address  its  sprawling  market  with  diverse  features  on  politics, 
business,  gossip,  sports,  and  health.  Will  Dad,  who  is  planning 
to  launch  his  own  Lauren  magazine,  be  involved?  "No.  This  is  my 
project.  My  father  has  nothing  really  to  do  with  it.  It's  put  together 
by  people  in  their  20s  for  people  in  their  20s."  —MM. 


The 

Four  Amigas 

Latina  literature's 
new  doyennes 


B  o,  they  aren't  the  new 

B  Menudo.     They    do 

^B         sing    one    another's 
^B         praises,  on  the  dust 

^B        jackets  of  enough  nov- 

^B        els  and  collections  of 

^B       poems     and     essays 

^B      among  them  to  fuel  a 

^B     college  on 

I  I  contemporary  Latina 

Wtm  literature.  And  they 

are  charter  members  of  a  group: 

Las  Girlfriends,  dedicated  to 

good  writing,  unselfish  support, 

and  the  latest  gossip.  More  to 

the  point,  all  four  have  new 

books  out  this  month— surely  a 

record  of  sorts. 

As  of  now,  the  best-known 
writer  in  the  group  is  Sandra  Cis- 
neros,  whose  coming- of -age  nov- 
el was  first  published  10  years 
ago  in  paperback  by  a  small 
Houston  press.  The  House  on 
Mango  Street  became  a  contem- 
porary classic;  last  spring,  Knopf 
reissued  it  in  hardcover.  Cisneros 
and  Ana  Castillo,  both  Latina 

writers  from  Chicago,  had  met  in  the  70s.  In  one  teaching 
gig,  Cisneros  used  Julia  Alvarez's  poems;  Alvarez,  it  turned 
out,  was  using  Mango  Street  in  another;  eventually,  mutual 
admiration  drew  them  together.  By  the  time  Denise  Chavez 
joined  the  three  for  a  boisterous  evening  of  chismes  around 
Cisneros's  kitchen  table  in  San  Antonio,  the  sisterhood  had 
acquired  its  name.  It  had  a  raunchy  backbeat  that  Cisneros 
especially  liked.  Were  Las  Girlfriends  .  .  .  lesbians?  Loose 
women?  Or,  given  that  each  keeps  an  altar  to  various  virgins 
not  far  from  her  computer,  literary  cultists? 

A  certain  gravity  attends  the  name  as  well.  Las  Girlfriends 
are  hybrids,  raised  in  America  with  strong  Latino  roots;  their 
work  is  an  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  intertwined  cul- 
tures. The  essays  in  Castillo's  Massacre  of  the  Dreamers  (Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  Press)  make  the  case  for  a  new,  ag- 
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Las  Girlfriends:  Ana  Castillo  (standing,  Denise  Chavez,  Julia  Alvarez,  and  Sandra  CisnerX 


gressive  brand  of  feminism  she  calls  Xicanisma,  to  wl 
brown  women  a  place  in  a  black-and-white  country.  In  h| 
second  novel,  In  the  Time  of  the  Butterflies  (Algonquir 
Alvarez,  brought  as  a  child  to  safety  in  the  U.S.  from  Trl 
jillo's  Dominican  Republic,  reconstructs  the  real-lif 
tragedy  of  three  sisters  who  stayed  to  confront  the  regir 
Chavez's  first  novel,  Face  of  an  Angel  (Farrar,  Straus 
Giroux),  recounts  the  hardscrabble  life  of  a  Chicana  wal 
ress  jn  her  native  New  Mexico.  This  month,  Cisneros  is  tfl 
lightweight,  with  Hairs/Pelitos  (Apple  Soup/Knopf),  a  shol 
but  lovely  excerpt  from  Mango  Street  illustrated  as  a  bilij 
gual  children's  story.  But,  in  a  sense,  pelitos  are  what  L^ 
Girlfriends  are  all  about.  "These  women,"  says  Chavez 
her  pals,  "are  the  kinds  where  you  can  see  the  pelitos 
each  other's  sinks  and  it's  O.K."    —  michael  shnayersc 
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'  Johnson  &  Johnson  Consumer  Products,  Inc.  1994 


we're  not  talking 
mysterious  fumes  and 
ws  that  don't  open. 
re  talking  about  all 
le  it  takes  to  get  to 
be  at  work,  think 
work.  Is  there  any 

ft  for  your  skin? 
/e  give  you  PURPOSE' 

Cleansing  Wash, 
ohnson  &  Johnson, 
oves  dirt  and  oil, 
irritate  your  skin 
ap,  has  no  color,  is 
tologist  recom- 
d  and  takes  exactly 
Dnds  out  of  your 
ju  will  be  beautiful. 

up. 
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Big  Womack  I  ack  Womack,  whose  fifth  novel,  Random  Acts  of  Sense- 

attack:  Author  I  less  Violence,  arrives  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 

|?1  this  month,  is  a  drive -by  futurist  cruising  those  streets 
down  which  we  all  wish  we  could  lose  America's  worst 
bad  dreams.  His  aim  is  utterly  merciless,  and  the  cen- 
tral strength  of  his  arsenal  is  an  ability  to  fracture  the 
language  of  the  late  20th  century  into  vicious  shards 
that  wound  us  in  unexpected  ways. 

One  of  those  dangerous  southern  literary  men  (Lex- 
ington, Kentucky)  capable  of  hunkering  down  and  flat- 
out  appreciating  Manhattan  in  ways  usually  undreamed 
of  by  the  general  populace,  Womack  knows  his  way  around  the 
compost  of  violence  and  death  impacting  the  roots  of  his  chosen 
city.  He  knows  that  we  are  always  just  a  few  clicks  off  the  fre- 
quency of  terror.  Random  Acts  gives  voice  to  this  knowledge  in 
the  diary  entries  of  Lola  Hart,  aged  12.  Her  downwardly  mobile 
parents  spiral,  along  with  the  rest  of  their  ill-fated  cohort,  to- 
ward a  catastrophic  singularity  compounded  of  massive  unem- 
ployment, inflation,  bad  government,  and  violent  civil  unrest.  Lola, 
a  kind  and  intelligent  child,  counts  the  score  as  best  she  can,  but 
we  watch,  chilled  and  fascinated,  as  primordial  forces  combine  to 
make  her  a  small  but  furious  element  in  a  streetscape  where  so- 
ciopathy  looks  like  a  basic  survival  characteristic. 

That  Womack  makes  this  transformation  heartbreaking ly  credi- 
ble is  testimony  to  both  the  seriousness  of  his  intent  and  the  skill 
of  his  attack.  The  novel's  closing  pages,  in  which  Lola  casts  off  her 
beloved  diary,  are  intoned  in  a  lyrically  murderous  American 
Newspeak  as  sharply  tragic  as  anything  our  language  has  recently 
produced.  New  York  City  Orwell  for  1994.        — william  gibson 
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Deborah  Harry, 

singer:  Genius:  The  Life  and  Science 
of  Richard  Feynman.  by  James  Gleick 

(Vintage).  "It's  a  fascinating  story 
about  a  sexy,  mad,  old bongo  player." \ 


Lesley  Stahl, 

co-editor  of  60  Minutes:  The  Ladies'  Lunc 
by  Patricia  O'Brien  (Simon  <&Scbuster).\ 

"It's  a  Washington  mystery  novel 
about  a  circle  of  women  who  really  like  ■ 
each  other.  It's  about  friendship." 


\ 


Pino  Luongo, 

restaurateur:  Dream  Story,  by  Arthur 

Schnitzler  (Sun  &  Moon  Press). 

"It's  a  very  detailed  psychological  mystery 

thriller  about  Vienna  in  the  1920s." 
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k&S   •   JORDAN   MARSH    •    BLOOMH  IGD ALE    S    •    BURDINE    S 
LAZARUS    •    RICH'S    •    THE   BON  MARCHE    •    STERN    S 
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Easily  Suede 


m 


Britain  used  to  export  a  jillion  of  these 
guys:  thin,  pale,  sexually  ambiguous, 
devoted  to  the  decadent  possibilities  of 
rock  V  roll.  Now  that  Peter  Murphy 
and  David  Bowie  have  long  been  sub- 
sumed into  a  sea  of  moth-eaten  flannel, 
there  may  be  only  Suede's  Brett  Ander- 
son, a  brittle  man  fond  of  telling  re- 
porters he  is  a  bisexual  who  has  never  had  a  ho- 
mosexual experience.  English  to  the  core.  In 
American  pop  circles,  Suede  is  known  mostly  as 
the  group  anointed  best  new  band  by  the  British 
music  press  before  they  had  issued  so  much  as  a 
single,  the  essential  product  of  the  U.K.  hype  ma- 
chine. But  in  an  authenticity-obsessed  rock  world, 
where  the  last  thing  a  rock  star  is  supposed  to  want 
to  be  is  a  rock  star,  Suede  at  least  seems  to  enjoy  their  profession. 
"You're  playing  on  a  stage  and  you  get  a  kick  out  of  it,"  says  An- 
derson. "Denying  that  is  like  saying  you  don't  enjoy  sex." 

Faced  with  a  lawsuit  last  year  by  a  Washington,  D.C.,  folk- 
singer  who  also  goes  by  the  name  of  Suede,  the  band  was  re- 
named London  Suede  (at  least  in  America),  which  sounds  more 


)  nit  aft  hacks: 
Simon  Gilbert. 
Mai  Osman. 
Bernard  Butler,  and 

Bret  I  A  ink  nn  a. 
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like  a  1974  denim  boutique  than  a  pop  band,  but  is  squarely  in 
the  tradition  of  other  litigation-impaired  groups  such  as  Chaos  UK 
and  the  English  Beat.  Their  second  full  album  is  due  out  next 
month,  and  Anderson  promises  it  will  be  more  accessible  than  the 
last.  "It's  like  Billy  Joel,  then  we  knock  it  around  a  bit  and  it  some- 
how turns  into  Suede."  Make  that  London  Suede— JONATHAN  GOLD 


Paul  Attanasio  may  be  the  only  screenwriter  in  Hol- 
lywood who  doesn't  sound  bitter  or  defeated. 
"Knock  wood,"  he  says,  "but  my  creative  experi- 
ences have  not  been  frustrating."  Of  course,  there's 
not  much  to  complain  about  when  the  directors  you 
work  with  are  named  Levinson  and  Redford.  This 
month,  Quiz  Show,  his  first  script,  directed  by  Red- 
ford,  re-creates  the  1950s  Charles  Van  Doren  TV 
game -show  scandal,  and  stars  Ralph  Fiennes  as  the 
embattled  contestant.  It's  an  auspicious  big-screen 
start  for  the  ex-Washington  Post  film  critic,  who  be- 
gan as  a  small-screen  writer  for  NBC's  ratings-chal- 
lenged but  critically  acclaimed  show  Homicide.  "I  look  at  Quiz 
Show  as  my  chance  to  get  even  with  television,"  says  Attanasio, 
relishing  the  irony  that  the  film  bares  the  foibles  of  the  medium 
in  which  Homicide  has  struggled  to  survive. 

His  next  mega-project  is  Disclosure,  based  on  Michael  Crichton's 
book  (and  directed  by  Levinson).  And,  somehow,  in  between  these 
major  undertakings,  he  has  a  thriving  practice  as  a  screenplay  doc- 
tor—most recently  for  The  Hot  Zone,  a  movie  about  a  man-eat- 
ing virus.  Perhaps  because  of  his  capacity  as  a  re-writer,  Attana- 
sio, in  spite  of  his  success,  is  sensitive  to  the  pitfalls  of  the  trade. 
"In  every  screenplay  there's  a  bad  movie  yearning  to  get  out." 

—HAYES  JACKSON 


The  lb  mi  !-iiiiiiii«iii(lini'ii  I  s 


Charlton  Heston's  career  is  reaching  biblical  length 


be  embodiment  of  the  Hollywood  Leading 
Man,  Charlton  Heston  has  played  just  about 
every  historical  great  in  the  book.  Now  he's 
adding  Brigham  Young  to  his  list.  and.  as 
GEORGE  WAYNE  discovers,  the  man  who  was 
Moses  has  no  intention  of  laying  down  his  staff. 


T 

George  Wayne:  Mr.  Heston,  do  you  mind  if  I 

call  you  Chuck'.' 

Charlton  Heston:  By  all  means  .  .  . 

G.VV.  You've  always  been  known  for  your  larger- 

than-life  roles:  Moses,  Ben-Hur.  El  Cid  .  .  . 
C.H.  Well.  I  challenge  "larger-than-life."  Most  of  those  roles 
have  been  about  specific  historical  individuals— Michelange- 
lo, Richelieu,  Moses.  To  call  them  larger-than-life  means 
they  are  not  real  people. 

G.VV.  But  were  you  not  the  first  action  hero— before 
Stallone  or  Schwarzenegger'.' 
C.H.  1  guess  you  could  describe  Ben-Hur  as 
an  action  film.  In  a  sense,  I  think  the  action 
film  has  developed  as  a  genre.  El  Cid  was 
certainly  an  action  film.  No,  I  take  back 
what  1  said  about  El  Cid.  Both  El  Cid  and 
Ben-Hur  are  epics.  That's  the  proper  defi- 
nition of  those  films. 

G.VV.  What  roles  are  you  getting  these  days'.' 
C.H.  I'll  soon  be  playing  Brigham  Young, 
who  is  to  Mormons  the  Moses  of  his  day.  I  am 
also  in  a  film  with  Sam  Neill  called  //;  the 
Mouth  of  Madness. 
G.VV.   You  seem  in  he  in  tremendous 
physical  shape  fot  a  senior  citi- 
zen. What's  your  regime'.' 
C.H.  I  get  up  at  5:30 
and  I  read  the  paper, 
have    my    toast    and 
coffee,    get    in    the 
pool,  and  I'm  out  by 
7.    Then    1    play    an 
hour  of  tennis. 
G.VV.  Are  you  a  card- 
carrying   member   of 
the    John    Birch    So- 
ciety'1 

C.H.  Certainly  not. 
G.VV.  But  your  polities 
are   extremely   conser- 
vative. 

C.H.  My  politics  aren't 
that  far  from  the  poli- 
ties of  the  Democratic 


Parly  in  the  days  of  Jack  Kennedy,  for  whom  I  campaigned. 
G.VV.  What  are  your  thoughts  on  President  Clinton? 
C.H.  Let's  not  get  into  that. 

G.VV.  OK   Is  drinking  malt  whiskey  your  only  vice? 
C.H.  Yeah.  well.  I'm  trying  to  stop  that;  as  you  grow  older 
you  have  to  quit  all  kinds  of  things  you  enjoy. 
G.VV.  For  me  there  is  not  a  more  glorious  image  than  that  of 
a  young  Charlton  Heston  in  a  suit  of  chain  mail.  What  role 
is  your  all-time  favorite? 

C.H.  It  would  be  either  Macbeth  or  Marc  Antony.  The  great 
roles  are  always  Shakespearean. 

G.VV.  Which  of  your  leading  ladies  was  it  hardest  having 
screen  sex  with'.' 

C.H.  I  don't  see  any  advantage  in  saying  negative  things 

about  any  of  them,  but  I  turned  down  a  picture  with 

Marilyn  Monroe  because  I  thought  it  was  just  gonna  be 

too  difficult. 

G.VV.  Would  you  be  up  for  a  role  in  the  sequel  to 

Planet  of  the  Apes? 

C.H.  Oliver  Stone  says  he  wants  to  remake  it. 
but  I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  do  that  makeup 
again. 

G.VV.  What  recent  films  have  you  liked? 
C.H.  Many,  but  I'll  tell  you  about  one  film 
which  I  didn't  like:  Tlie  Piano. 
G.VV.  Holly  Hunter  didn  't  impress  you? 
C.H.  Well,  first  of  all,  we  never  were  told  why 
she  was  mute.  And  one  must  always  remember 
that  playing  someone  mute  is  a  surefire  road 
to  an  Academy  Award  nomination. 

G.VV.  You  must  deal  witli  awestruck 
strangers  every  day  of  your 
life. 
C.H.  I  am  grateful  that 
people  like  my  work. 
They're  very  nice  to 
me  and  I  appreciate  it. 
You  have  to  recognize 
that  what  they  are  ad- 
miring in  my  case— 
I've  played  some  extra- 
ordinary men.  So  it's 
hard  not  to  think  well 
of  Moses  and  John  the 
Baptist  and  those  guys 
Of  course,  that  is  not 
really  me,  but  I  try  to  be 
the  kind  of  public  man 
that  does  not  deflate  that 
reputation.  But  it's  hard 
iving  up  to  Moses. 
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/  want  my  B.L.T.: 

Alison  Stewart, 

Kennedy, 

Jon  Stewart,  and 

Tab  1 1 ha  Soren 

of  MTV,  and 

Jill  Rappaport 

of  VH-1  inline 

it  the  Lodge. 


House 
of  Grub 


you  still  believe  that  the  Four  Seasons  and 
44  are  the  only  places  that  matter  for  Man- 
hattan media  power  feeding,  then  it's  clear 
you  haven't  lunched  at  the  new  midtown  din- 
ing establishment  that's  so  exclusive  it  has  a 
virtual  members-only  policy.  We're  talking 
about  the  Lodge,  Viacom  Inc.'s  private  cafeteria— 
where  MTV  V.J.'s  get  B.L.T.'s  A.S.A.P. 

Located  seven  stories  above  scenic  Times  Square 
(where  alfresco  dining  affords  intimate  eye-to-eye 
contact  with  Joe  Camel),  the  Lodge  admits  only  Vi- 
acom Inc.  employees— most  of  whom  seem  to  be  un- 
der 30  and  working  for  MTV,  VH-1,  Nickelodeon/ 
Nick  at  Nite,  or  Comedy  Central.  Designwise,  the 
place  is  a  postmodern  stew,  where  bloated  black  TVs 


bulge  from  an  Adirondack-style  stone  fireplace.  But 
the  material  melange  is  appropriate  for  a  cafeteria 
that  is  a  fin  de  siecle  twist  on  the  fabled  Paramount 
and  Fox  studio  commissaries.  So,  while  Lodge  reg- 
ulars don't  espy  Gable  or  Stanwyck  rubbing  elbows 
as  they  grab  their  grub  between  takes,  they  do  see 
Cindy  Crawford  grazing  at  the  salad  bar,  or  Tabitha 
Soren  and  Todd  Oldham  ladling  their  own  at  the 
Lodge  tureen,  or  Kennedy  and  Jon  Stewart  return- 
ing their  trays  to  the  conveyor  belt.  But  perhaps  the 
best  part  (for  those  Viacom  employees  wanting  a 
raise):  even  corporate  C/fter-burgomaster  Sumner 
Redstone  pops  in— he  was  last  seen  puzzling  over  a 
stack  of  Rice  Krispie  treats.  Perhaps  he  was  look- 
ing for  Dick  Snyder's  head.  — yale  sampson 
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There  *s  an  old  saying 
that  marriages 
made  in  Hollywood  are 
never  made  in  heaven. 
But  then,  Warren  Beatty 
and  Annette  Bening  have 
never  played  cliched  roles. 
They  are  celebrating 
the  miminent  arrival  of 
their  second  movie, 
Love  Affair,  and 
their  second  child  (a  boy). 
DOMINICK  DUNNE 
sits  in  as  the  Beattys  rebuild 
their  dream  Ijouse — 
and  Warren  romances 
Kate  Hepburn 
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be  Kansas -Ixirii  bcauiv 

Married  the  world 

two  )ear«t  au<>  l>\  marrying 

the  seeming!  \ 

uiimarriabk-  lt»  air 

Die)  arc  currently 

Imnnon  the 

beach  in  Malibu. 


and  then  I  shifted  into  park, 
Warren  said  of  meeting  Anne 
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ew  of  Bugsy 

ibed  thi- 
ng of  Bening 
Beatty  as 
re  incendiary  than 
hing  between 
hi  Bacall  and 
iphrey  Bogart, 
;tween 
k  Gable  and 
:n  Leigh." 
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/     f      X  ld-1; (-.lnoricd"  is  not  a 

^M  V       term    that    Warren 

M  ^L      Beatty  would  like,  but 

M  B    old-fashioned   is  the 

M  H    only  way  to  describe 

I  the  sort  of  movie  star 
I  he  is,  a  man  mov- 
|  ing  comfortably  and 
■   gracefully  in  his  own 
W    mystique.  Think  of 
m     Clark  Gable,  Gary 
X  W      Cooper,  Cary  Grant, 

V. '  those  icons  of  an- 

other era  who  seemed  to  be  with  us 
forever,  famous  from  youth  to  senior- 
ity, who  were  still  kissing  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  Audrey  Hepburn  and  Doris 
Day  long  past  kissing  time,  and  you 
begin  to  get  the  idea  about  Warren  Beat- 
ty. We're  talking  about  a  movie  star  in 
the  grand  manner,  an  elusive  presence, 
a  nonfixture  on  the  party  and  pre- 
miere circuits,  a  nonappearer  on  the 
chat  shows.  He's  neither  braggy  nor 
ingenuous  when  he  stretches  out  his 
arms,  furrows  his  brow,  shakes  his 
head,  and  says,  "I've  been  famous  for 
34  years."  It's  a  fact  of  his  life.  It's 
who  he  is.  It's  what  he's  all  about. 
"Private"  is  the  other  word  that  best 
describes  Warren  Beatty.  He's  a  pri- 
vate public  man,  and  for  him  fame  is 
no  burden. 

Although  in  conversation  Beatty  is 
witty,  bright,  interesting,  interested,  and 
a  veritable  storehouse  of  film  and 
Hollywood  history,  he  is  a  notorious- 
ly difficult  interview.  Speaking  with 
journalists  is  a  part  of  the  filmmak- 
ing process  that  he  despises,  even 
though  he  understands  that  it  is  a 
necessary  part.  He  is  given  to  post- 
ponements, to  extreme  discomfort  when 
any  subject  that  might  be  deemed 
personal  rears  its  ugly  head,  and  to 
the  utmost  reluctance  when  it  comes 
to  showing  the  picture  that  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  interview  in  the  first  place. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that 
he  has  been  misquoted  often,  that 
false  statements  have  been  attributed 
to  him,  and  that  today's  technology 
preserves  each  bit  of  misinformation 
in  the  Nexis  database  for  posterity,  to 
be  regurgitated  each  time  he  is  writ- 
fen  about.  Sometimes  he  talks  and  ta!k> 
without  giving  a  quotable  line.  I  re- 
member watching  Steve  Martin  at  a 
party  at  Michael  York's  house  in  Hol- 
lywood in  1990,  the  night  after  Beat- 
ty was  interviewed  on  television  by 


Barbara  Walters— do  a  hilarious  imi- 
tation of  Warren,  whom  Walters,  per- 
haps the  most  skillful  interviewer  of 
them  all,  could  not  get  to  open  up  on 
anything  the  audience  wanted  to  hear 
about.  Martin  had  Beatty's  vocal  nu- 
ances, facial  expressions,  and  body 
language  down  to  perfection.  Often, 
when  an  interviewer  gets  an  interest- 
ing nugget  out  of  Beatty.  he  catches 
himself  and  quickly  adds,  "That's  off 
the  record,  you  understand." 

When  I  called  him  from  New  York 
to  set  a  date  for  this  interview,  he  be- 
gan to  stall.  Then  he  mentioned  mag- 
azine articles  he  had  read  recently 
that  he  found  unnecessarily  mean. 

"When  will  I  be  able  to  see  the 
picture?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  you  want  to  see  the  picture?" 

"That's  what  this  is  all  about,  isn't 
it?  The  new  picture?" 

The  new  picture,  which  Beatty  pro- 
duced and  stars  in,  along  with  his 
beautiful  wife,  Annette  Bening,  is  called 
Love  Affair.  The  story  has  been  filmed 
twice  before,  in  1939  with  Irene  Dunne 
and  Charles  Boyer,  and  again  in  1957, 
with  Cary  Grant  and  Deborah  Kerr, 
when  it  was  called  An  Affair  to  Re- 
member. The  latter  version  recently 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  when 
it  was  used  as  the  film  within  the  film 
in  the  comedy  Sleepless  in  Seattle. 

Beatty  and  his  family  are  at  present 
not  living  in  their  own  house.  The  glass 
structure  high  up  on  Mulholland 
Drive,  which  was  Beatty's  pride  and 
joy,  was  severely  damaged  in  last  Jan- 
uary's earthquake.  They  lived  for  three 
months  in  the  Hotel  Bel-Air,  and  are 
now  in  a  rented  house  in  Malibu. 

"How  do  I  get  there?"  I  asked. 

"Do  you  remember  where  the 
Ziffrens'  house  was?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"It's  about  five  houses  before  that." 

"What's  the  number?" 

"I  don't  know." 

We  did  not  meet  as  strangers.  We 
were  old  acquaintances  with  a  large 
overlap  of  friends.  In  the  early  60s,  I 
was  a  producer  at  Twentieth  Centu- 
ry-Fox. It  was  a  wonderful  time  at  Fox, 
just  before  the  glamour  ended.  Mari- 
lyn Monroe  was  the  biggest  star  on 
the  lot.  The  commissary  was  the  place 
to  be  for  lunch.  It  was  like  dancing 
on  the  Titanic,  the  tail  end  of  the 
great  days  of  the  old  studio  system 
and  the  beginning  of  Fox's  entry  into 
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the  upstart  television.  Beatty  was  cast 
in  the  secondary  role  of  a  spoiled 
rich  boy  in  the  TV  series  Tfie  Many 
Love.^  of  Dobie  Gillis,  which  starred 
Dwayne  Hickman.  Although  Beatty  was 
signed  for  13  episodes,  he  was  cere- 
moniously pulled  out  of  the  series  by 
his  agents  after  only  3.  It  was  clear 
that  this  young  man  with  the  extra- 
ordinary good  looks  had  Movie  Star 
written  all  over  him,  and  that  not  an- 
other frame  of  film  was  going  to  be 
wasted  on  television.  Then  came  Splen- 
dor in  the  Grass,  with  Natalie  Wood, 
which  catapulted  him  into  the  big 
leagues.  Elia  Kazan,  who  directed  the 
film  and  to  whom  Beatty  pays  con- 
stant homage  in  conversation,  said  to 
Jack  Warner  when  he  was  trying  to 
persuade  the  studio  head  to  cast  the 
unknown  actor,  "This  boy  is  as  bright 
us  they  come,  with  all  that  thing  women 
secretly  respect:  complete  confidence 
in  his  sexual  powers,  confidence  so 
great  that  he  never  has  to  advertise 
himself,  even  by  hints."  At  that  time, 
more  than  30  years  ago,  when  he  was 
just  beginning  his  movie  career,  Beat- 
ty was  finishing  it  up  with  Joan  Collins 
and  starting  it  up  with  Natalie  Wood. 

Annette  Bening,  the  Kansas- 
born  beauty  who  startled 
the  world  two  years  ago 
by  marrying  the  seeming- 
ly unmarriable  Beatty— he 
had  managed  to  slip 
through  the  arms  of  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  famous  ac- 
tresses in  the  world— was  not  at  the 
house  when  I  got  there  to  have  din- 
ner with  them.  She  had  gone  to  watch 
the  final  rehearsal  of  the  cabaret  act 
of  her  friend  Heather  MacRae,  the 
daughter  of  Sheila  and  Gordon 
MacRae.  The  Beattys  live  in  a  glam- 
orous beach  house  they  are  renting 
from  Bob  Newhart  in  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  Malibu.  Bening  clearly  over- 
sees what's  known  in  some  circles  as 
a  well-run  house.  There  are  flowers 
in  the  vases  and  a  nice  scent  in  the 
air.  There  was  a  cook  in  the  kitchen 
preparing  dinner,  everything  fat-free 
but  delicious,  like  the  best  meal  you 
could  order  at  Canyon  Ranch.  There 
was  a  nanny  overseeing  the  child's 
dinner.  The  Beatty  child,  Kathlyn, 
two  and  a  half,  is  named  after  War- 
ren's mother,  who  died  last  year  and 
of  whom  he  spoke  very  fondly.  When 


I  arrived,  Kathlyn  was  seated  in 
high  chair,  and  her  attention  was  c 
centrated  on  her  macaroni  and  chee 
"She  loves  macaroni,"  said  the  nan 

On  a  table  in  the  living  room 
a  large  architect's  scale  model  of  Be 
ty's  rebuilt  house  on  Mulholla 
Drive,  a  property,  according  to  Beat 
that  has  the  most  beautiful  view  y 
could  imagine.  "It  was  my  fault," 
said,  talking  about  the  fate  of  1 
house  during  the  earthquake.  "I  wa 
ed  an  all-glass  house."  The  new  stn 
ture,  which  is  a  revised  version  of  t 
old,  will  be  stucco  and  glass.  I 
leaned  in  close  and  stared  at  the  mc 
el,  as  he  had  probably  stared  at 
many  times  before,  still  dissatisfie 
"Sometimes  I  think  it  looks  too  mu 
like  a  bunker,"  he  said.  It's  safe  to  s 
that  the  architect's  plans,  like  the  fill 
Beatty  directs  and  produces,  will 
tinkered  with  for  a  long  time  to  com 

We  walked  out  toward  the  beach.  )11! 
was  sunset  and  beautiful  and  very  peac £  ' 
ful.  Although  the  houses  in  Malir.* 
are  built  close  together,  there  was  e;f 
sense  of  complete  privacy;  this  was  iSa 
perfect  place  for  movie  stars.  "A: :att! 
nette  loves  the  beach,"  he  said.  "SI  F 
walks  five  or  six  miles  a  day."  He  seeme  m 
to  enjoy  talking  about  his  wife.  Theieilt 
were  expecting  their  second  child,  1Wi 
boy,  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  "She  hac" 
the  capacity  to  be  happy,  which  is  st 
great  gift  to  me  and  an  even  greatd 
gift  to  her  children.  That's  the  grea 
est  gift  you  can  give  a  child,  the  fee 
ing  that  it's  O.K.  to  be  happy." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  back 
ground  of  Warren  and  hi 
sister,  Shirley,  that  forecas 
the  remarkable  lives  that  wen'" 
in  store  for  them.  He  was  bonlVil 
on  March  30,  1937.  in  Riche 
mond,  Virginia.  The  family  lat  ? 
er  moved  to  Arlington.  His  motheile 
was  a  schoolteacher  who  taught  act  h 
ing.  His  father,  Ira,  forsook  a  careei  ^ 
as  a  violinist  for  the  more  practica  I 
profession  of  teaching.  Acting  was  nol,V( 
a  yearning  from  an  early  age  for  War1'1 
ren,  who  excelled  in  sports.  His  fami-a! 
ly  would  have  preferred  a  career  in 
law  or  medicine  for  him,  but  his  sis" 
ter,  who  became  Shirley  MacLaine, " 
had  a  spectacular  early  success  when " 
in   1954  Carol  Haney  broke  her  foot 
during  the  first  week  of  Tlie  Pajamaf 
Game  and  Shirley  danced  into  her 
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rt.  A  famous  Hollywood  producer 
10  happened  to  be  in  the  audience 
Ded  her  up  and  made  her  a  movie 
r,  which  she  remains  to  this  day.  It 
is  probably  inevitable  that  Warren 
>uld  move  in  the  same  direction. 
We  sat  at  a  table  overlooking  the 
ach  and  had  a  perfect  dinner,  served 
the  cook,  who  called  Warren  War- 
i.  "There's  no  salt  in  this,  Warren," 
said,  putting  a  plate  in  front 
him. 

'Love  Affair  was  Steve  Ross's 
/orite  movie.  Steve  said  to  me, 
fiease  make  this.'"  Steve  Ross, 
til  his  death  in  1992,  was  the 
ad  of  Time  Warner.  At  his 
jmorial  on  a  soundstage  in  the 
arner  Bros.  Studios,  Beatty  told 
w  Ross  had  called  him  when 
heard  that  he  and  Annette  were 
nking  of  doing  a  remake  of  Love 
fair,  and  said,  "Promise  you 
on't  make  it  with  anybody  but 
."  Love  Affair  was  also  the  fa- 
ke film  of  Charles  Feldman, 
great  Hollywood  agent,  who 
s  a  close  friend  and  mentor  of 
atty's  until  his  death.  These  were 
ical  friendships  for  Beatty, 
ose  curiosity  is  insatiable.  A 
nd  of  his  told  me  that  when 
wants  to  know  something  he 
ks  up  the  phone  and  calls  the 
t  person  on  that  subject. 


McKay,  who  sometimes  chirps  in  >.i>m 

mercials.  I  lei  fiance  is  a  very  rich  in- 
vestment banker,  played  by  Pierce 
Brosnan,  who  was  recently  cast  as  (lie 
new  James  Bond.  In  the  film,  Beatty 
lakes  Belling  to  meet  his  aunt,  who 
immediately  recognizes  that  they  are 
in  love.  The  part  of  the  aunt  is  played 
by  Katharine  Hepburn.  At  the  end  of 
the  trip,  the  lovers  plan  to  meet  again 


odo 
this  movie  is  a  sort  o} 
gamble,  "Beatty  said, 

alike  coming 
into  a  rap  concert  and 


don't  like  to  conceal  that 
the  picture's  a  remake,"  Beat- 
ty said.  "If  you're  going  to 
do  it,  do  it."  This  is  not 
Beatty's  first  foray  into  re- 
makes. His  enormously  suc- 
cessful 1978  hit,  Heaven  Can 
ail,   which  earned   nine   Academy 
vard  nominations,  was  a  remake  of 
t  1941  film  Here  Comes  Mr.  Jordan. 
guess  the  theme  of  the  film  is  either 
/e  conquers  all,  or  in  sickness  and 
health.  It's  the  simple  classic  form." 
Two  people  who  are  engaged  to  oth- 
people  meet  on  a  trip  and  fall  in 
v'e.   Beatty  plays  Mike  Gambril,  a 
rmer  medium-famous  pro-football 
ayer  who  has  minor  celebrity  status 
a  television  sports  announcer.  His 
neee  Beatty  describes  as  a  wealthy 
Ik-show  host  "who  is  an   industry 
to  herself."  That  role  is  played  by 
.lie  Capshaw,   the  wife  of  Steven 
'ielberg.  Bening  plays  a  not  particu- 
ly  successful  singei   named  Terry 


singing 
'Danny  Boy ' 
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on  the  top  of  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing after  they  have  extricated  them- 
selves from  their  relationships.  On  the 
way,  the  woman  is  struck  down  by  a 
car.  The  man  waits  and  waits  atop 
the  building,  thinking  that  she  has 
changed  her  mind.  Sometime  later,  by 
accident,  he  runs  into  her  at  a  the- 
ater, where  she  is  with  her  fiance.  He 
doesn't  realize  that  she  is  a  cripple. 

Beatty  is  a  good  storyteller.  He  in- 
volves you.  He  intrigues  you.  He 
uses  his  hands  and  stares  you  down. 
He  doesn't  go  too  far  or  spell  every- 
thing out.  He  makes  you  ask  ques- 
tions. It  is  probably  the  way  he  sells 
an  idea  for  a  picture  to  a  studio 
head.  It's  a  "green  light"  presentation. 


"Will  she  ever  walk  again'"  I  asked, 
even  though  I  had  seen  both  ol  the 
previous  versions 

He  paused.  "I  think  she  will,"  he 
answered. 

Although  he  did  not  say  so,  my  im- 
pression was  that  he  felt  that  a  love 
story  with  a  teary  denouement  might 
be  a  little  out  of  kilter  with  the  vio- 
lent times  we  are  living  in.  More  like- 
ly, however,  he  is  on  the  crest  of 
a  wave  of  romantic  films,  such 
as  this  summer's  /  Love  Trouble 
and  It  Could  Happen  to  You.  A 
Warner's  flack  said,  "Warren's 
picture  will  do  for  the  love  sto- 
ry what  Unforgiven  did  for  the 
Western."  Beatty  said,  "To  do  this 
movie  is  a  sort  of  gamble,  like 
coming  into  a  rap  concert,  or  a 
rock  concert,  and  singing  a  love- 
ly old  plaintive  melody  like  'Dan- 
ny Boy.'  There's  nothing  shocking 
about  it,  but  I  think  I've  earned 
the  right  to  sing  'Danny  Boy.'  If 
you  like  it,  fine.  If  you  don't, 
it's  not  the  end  of  the  world." 

Out  of  the  house  raced  Kath- 
lyn,  post-macaroni,  post-bath, 
her  hair  just  shampooed  and 
tied  with  a  ribbon  on  the  top  of 
her  head,  smelling  of  Johnson's 
baby  powder.  She  emitted  a  lit- 
tle shriek  of  joy  at  seeing  her  fa- 
ther, and  from  that  moment  on 
it  was  Kathlyn  time.  He  gave 
her  his  total  attention.  She  asked 
him  questions.  He  answered. 
"Why?"  she  kept  asking,  as  if 
she  wanted  to  learn  everything 
there  was  to  learn. 

Beatty  looked  at  the  child  with 
an  expression  of  wonderment, 
as  if  he  could  not  quite  believe  that 
such  an  enchanting  creature  could  be 
his.  The  previous  evening,  he  and 
Annette  had  taken  Kathlyn  to  a  chil- 
dren's screening  of  The  Lion  King  in 
the  projection  room  at  Arnold  and 
Maria  Schwarzenegger's  house.  The 
film  had  affected  her  deeply.  She  told 
us  the  plot,  talking  in  complete  sen- 
tences and  using  such  unchildlike 
words  as  "courageous."  She  was  still 
distressed  that  the  herd  of  antelope 
had  trampled  the  Lion  King  to  death. 
Beatty  told  me  that  at  one  point  she 
had  run  out  of  the  projection  room 
and  would  only  peek  at  the  screen  from 
the  hallway  outside. 

Later,  when  Kathlyn  had  gone  to 
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bed,  Beatty  told  me  that  she  is  em- 
barrassed that  she  cannot  yet  read, 
so  she  pretends  that  she  can.  She 
holds  a  book  open  while  she  makes 
up  a  story,  turning  the  pages  at  the 
proper  intervals.  There's  a  proud- 
daddy  look  on  his  face  when  he  talks 
about  her. 

efore  traveling  out  to  Hol- 
lywood to  meet  with  Beat- 
ty, I  had  written  Katharine 
Hepburn  a  note  asking  if  I 
could  see  her  to  discuss  the 
film.  To  my  surprise, 
she  promptly  re- 
sponded by  telephone,  and 
agreed  to  see  me  if  I  would  go 
to  her  house  immediately.  She 
specified  that  20  minutes  would 
be  my  allotted  time  with  her. 
Her  ever  faithful  majordomo, 
Nora,  answered  the  door  and 
indicated  that  I  was  to  go  right 
upstairs.  There  Miss  Hepburn 
was,  the  legend,  seated  in  her 
living  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  her  town  house  in  the  sec- 
tion of  New  York  known  as  Tur- 
tle Bay,  reading  a  screenplay. 
She  is  proud  to  tell  you  that 
her  eyesight  is  perfect.  She  also 
is  quick  to  tell  you  that  her 
memory  is  not.  She  was  wear- 
ing a  red  windbreaker,  slacks, 
and  sneakers.  Her  manner,  as 
always,  was  crusty  New  En- 
gland, just  bordering  on 
haughty. 

"I  don't  remember,"  she  kept 
saying,  shaking  her  head,  after 
most  of  my  questions.  When  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  enjoyed 
working  with  Beatty,  she 
replied,  rather  dismissively,  as 
if  it  were  a  stupid  question,  "I 
enjoy  everyone."  After  five  min- 
utes, my  notepad  was  empty, 
say  she's  lost  her  mind,"  she  advised 
me  whimsically,  pointing  at  my  pad. 
"Didn't  Warren  fly  here  to  New 
York  in  a  private  plane  to  take  you 
out  to  California?" 

She,  like  he,  can  be  maddeningly 
elusive.  "They  offered  that.  I  heard 
the  words  'private  plane.'  But  I  could 
have  been  in  third  class  on  TWA  for 
all  I  remember." 

She  was  no  more  forthcoming  about 
the  film.  When  I  brought  it  up,  she 
asked,  "Have  we  shot  it?" 
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"Yes." 

"Nothing  makes  an  impression  any- 
more." Suddenly  she  became  loqua- 
cious.. "My  experience  with  people  is 
that  they  all  struggle  to  be  nice.  If 
they're  not,  they  have  a  good  reason 
not  to  be.  Warren's  a  lot  of  fun.  He 
has  a  good  sense  of  humor.  That's  al- 
ways a  relief,  isn't  it?  I  don't  really 
know  her.  It's  very  difficult  to  be  mar- 
ried in  this  business." 

My  time  was  up.  "You  won't  mind 
if  I  don't  go  downstairs  to  see  you 
out?"  she  said. 


nnette 
has  the  capacity  to 
be  happy 
which  is  a  great  gift  to  me 

and  an  even 
greater  gift  to  her 

children ; 


"Just 


went  to  see  Katharine  Hepburn 
before  I  came  out  here,"  I  told 
Beatty. 

"You  did?"   He  seemed  sur- 
prised. 

"I  live  just  a  block  away  from 
her.  I  wanted  to  ask  her  about 
the  movie." 

"Did  she  remember  me?"  he  asked. 
"Of  course." 
"Sometimes  .  .  .  " 
"I  know.  She  told  me  that.  Some- 
times she  doesn't  remember." 

"Her  eyes  are  perfect,  though," 


he  said.   "She  can   read  anything 
That    Warren    Beatty    persuad 
Katharine  Hepburn  to  play  the  o 
scene-only  part  of  his  aunt  is  a  tes 
ment  to  his  powers  of  seduction, 
seduction  it  was,  even  if  it  was  a 
duction  by  charm  alone.  The  sto 
was  told  to  me  not  by  Beatty  but 
friends  of  his  and  Miss  Hepburn 
She  repeatedly  declined,  and  declin 
adamantly,  to  play  the  part.  Althou 
she  said  no  such  words  to  Beatty, 
was  clear  that  she  had  never  been 
a  film  in  which  she  played  a  suppo 
ing    role.    According    to 
friends,  for  Katharine  Hepbu 
to  play  a  one-scene  part  wou 
be  simply  out  of  the  questio 
There  was  no  point  in  discussir 
it  any  further.  Over  and  out 
In  the  meantime,  many  ot 
er  names  were  suggested  to  Bee 
ty  as  alternatives.  There  ai 
still  a  lot  of  the  great  ladies  ( 
film  around.  Frances  Dee,  Je 
nifer  Jones,  Luise  Rainer,  De 
orah  Kerr,  Loretta  Young,  an 
Dame  Wendy  Hiller  were  di 
cussed.  Some  of  them  looke 
too  good.  Beatty  wanted  somt 
one  whose  face  had  never  bee 
lifted.  He  wanted  an  old  lad 
who  looked  80,  not  ah  old  lad 
who  looked  60.  Hepburn  wa 
on  his  mind,  and  Hepburn  h 
was  going  to  get,  no  matte 
how  many  times  she  turne< 
him  down.  One  friend  of  Mis 
Hepburn's  described  it  to  mi 
this  way:  "He  pursued  her  lik 
a    lover— flowers,    the    whol> 
thing."  Finally  she  succumbed 
On  the  day  she  was  to  leav< 
for  California,  Beatty,  taking  nc 
chances  that  she  might  have 
last-minute  change  of  mind,  flew 
back  to  New  York  on  the  War-  * 
ner  plane  to  accompany  her  on  the  flight.  I 
When  he  arrived  at  Miss  Hepburn's 
house,  Nora  opened  the  door  and  told 
him  that  Miss  Hepburn  wasn't  going 
to  go  after  all.  But  she  went.  And  so 
did  Nora.  These  days  Miss  Hepburn 
doesn't  make  a  move  without  Nora. 

Beatty  had  offered  her  a  suite  at 
the  very  exclusive  Hotel  Bel-Air,  but 
she  wished  to  live  in  a  house.  He 
rented  her  a  handsome  one  high  up 
on  Coldwater  Canyon  near  Mulholland 
Drive,  close  to  his  own.  Every  court- 
ly courtesy  (Continued  on  page  200) 
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Strobe  Talbott  was  a  star  on 

the  intellectual  playing  fields  of  Yale 

and  Oxford — where  he  was 

a  Roommate  of  Bill — and  in  the 

hallways  of  Time  magazine. 

Now,  as  the  president's  number  two 

at  a  rudderless  State  Department, 

he  is  confronting  a  world  that 

doesn't  play  by  a  gentleman's  rules. 

Is  Talbott  the  right  man 

in  the  wrong  era? 

MARJORIE  WILLIAMS  loosens  his 

old-school  ties  to  investigate 


He  begins  by  trying  to  puncture  the  stere 
type  that  goes  with  a  name  like  Nelso 
Strobridge  Talbott  III.  "It's  not,  obviou 
ly,  a  name  that  I've  advertised,"  he  say 
"People  like  to  make  fun  of  it— it  has 
kind  of  Doonesbury  quality  to  it:  you  ca 
imagine  the  kind  of  character  that  Doones 
bury  would  have  with  a  name  like  that." 
A  character  something  like,  well,  Strob 
Talbott.  A  man  of  perfect  manners  an 
excellent  teeth;  third-generation  Hotchkiss 
and  Yale.  The  kind  of  man  who  is  elect- 
ed to  the  governing  board  of  his  alma  matei 
a  few  seconds  after  he  graduates.  A  Rhodes 
scholar;  a  gentleman  diplomat  born  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Tri- 
lateral Commission.  A  man  who,  in  describing  his  boyhood 
in  the  "verdant"  Cleveland  suburb  of  Shaker  Heights,  cites 
the  joys  of  hunting  with  his  father.  "Pheasant,"  he  elabo- 
rates. "Pheasant  east  of  town,  and  duck  west  of  town." 

The  name  is  pronounced  Tawl-butt,  by  the  way,  never  Tal- 
bitt.  "Branches  of  the  family,"  Talbott  says,  "have  been  quite 
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distinguished  in  the  business  world.  I  had  a  great-uncle  who 
was  named  George  Mead,  and  who,  I  believe,  started  the 
Mead  Paper  Company.  It  certainly  would  stand  to  reason." 

This  is  Strobe  Talbott's  world:  one  in  which  all  the 
happiest  assumptions  stand  to  reason.  And  now  that 
world  has  deposited  the  48-year-old  Talbott  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  diplomatic  establishment,  as  deputy  secretary 
of  state.  An  Oxford  roommate  and  old  friend  of  Bill 
Clinton's,  Talbott  was  able  to  step  smoothly  from  Time 
magazine,  where  he  had  spent  all  21  years  of  his  career 
covering  arms  control  and  foreign  affairs,  into  govern- 
ment—first as  special  ambassador  in  charge  of  policy  to- 
ward the  former  Soviet  Union  and  then,  after  less  than 
a  year,  in  the  number-two  slot  at  State. 

Because  of  his  special  relationship  with  the  president, 
Talbott's  promotion  to  deputy  secretary  early  this  year 
drew  attention  far  beyond  the  normal  lot  of  a  number-two 
bureaucrat.  Not  only  was  he  rising  fast,  he  was  rising  in 
the  ambit  of  Warren  Christopher,  the  administration's  least 
successful  performer  in  a  major  Cabinet  post.  In  an  ad- 
ministration where  titles  matter  less  than  ties  to  Bill  and 
Hillary  Clinton,  the  move  was  greeted  as  an  announce- 
ment that  Talbott  was  the  president's  answer  to  the  many 
ills  that  have  plagued  his  foreign  policy. 

Since  then,  as  events  have  unfolded  in  Haiti,  in  Korea,  in 
Bosnia,  Clinton's  reputation  as  a  world  leader  has  only  con- 
tinued to  decline.  Successive  firings  and  hirings  at  State— 
with  White  House  counselor  David  Gergen  moving  over 
to  become  "special  adviser"  to  Christopher,  and  Richard 
Holbrooke  returning  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Germany 
to  take  over  the  Europe  portfolio— have  further  fueled  ru- 
mors that  the  president  will  jettison  Christopher  or  na- 
tional-security adviser  Anthony  Lake  this  autumn  or  winter. 
But  even  in  an  atmosphere  where  other  senior  advisers  are 
nervously  watching  their  backs,  few  doubt  that  Talbott  has 
a  rosy  future,  and  heavy  betting  has  him  taking  over  Lake's 
job.  Amid  Washington's  standard  curiosity  about  anyone 
who  is  perceived  as  gathering  power,  little  has  been  said 
about  the  most  notable  aspect  of  Talbott's  rise:  the  insight 
it  offers  into  why  Bill  Clinton's  foreign  policy  has  been  so 
chronically  insecure.  For  Clinton's  reliance  on  Talbott  illus- 
trates, once  again,  the  president's  open  passion  for  elites 
of  all  kinds— and  his  tendency  to  make  the  safe,  respectable 
choice  in  any  area  where  he  doubts  his  own  instincts. 

In  choosing  Talbott  as  Christopher's  deputy,  Clinton  chose 
a  throwback:  a  pale  but  eager  heir  to  the  patrician  gents 
who  preceded  him  into  20th-century  diplomacy,  from  Hen- 
ry Stimson  down  through  Dean  Acheson,  George  Kennan, 
Paul  Nitze,  and  the  brothers  Bundy. 

"When  someone  calls  him  a  pillar  of  the  Establish- 
ment," says  an  old  friend  of  Talbott's,  "he  glows." 

"Strobe  Talbott  buys  into  the  Wise  Man  fallacy  like  you 
wouldn't  believe,"  adds  Bruce  Jackson,  a  former  military 
officer  who  has  spent  hours  debating  foreign  policy  with 
Talbott.  "He'd  never  admit  it  to  himself,  but  breeding  is 
important  to  Strobe's  view  of  foreign  policy." 


It  would  be  unfair  simply  to  say  that  Talbott  has  le< 
charmed  life,  and  leave  it  at  that.  He  is  very  smart;  h<. 
one  of  the  hardest-working  and,  in  certain  ways,  most  si 
denying  men  one  can  imagine.  But  although  Talbott  li\ 
through  the  same  turbulent  social  history  that  so  haun 
Clinton's  presidential  campaign,  he  seems  only  technics 
a  man  of  his  own  generation.  Rather  than  promising 
swers  to  the  pressing  questions  of  a  new  age,  his  aspi 
tions  mark  him  as  the  last  of  an  old  breed. 

Given  this  orientation,  and  the  nature  of  the  presid< 
he's  working  for,  Talbott  seems  cut  out  less  to  fix  CI 
ton's  foreign -policy  problems  than  to  embody  them. 

He  places  his  visitor  firmly— "Why  don't  you 
there"— in  a  chair  on  one  side  of  the  room,  a 
seats  himself  on  the  end  of  a  couch  that  fac 
it  from  the  other  side.  Perhaps  in  the  State  I 
partment  this  feels  like  a  cozy  distance  at  whi 
to  conduct  a  meeting.  To  someone  trying 
connect  in  human  conversation,  it  is  a  distan 
just  great  enough  to  feel  bizarre. 
Talbott  talks  in  lengthy,  grammatically  ii  w 
peccable  paragraphs,  moving  his  long  white  han  irs 
in  the  standard  statesmanly  gestures— the  asserti  Hi 
jab,  the  pensive  steeple,  the  admonitory  finger  in  the  a  li 
While  he  is  gracious,  beautifully  mannered,  generous  wi  |ou 
his  time,  he  rations  his  smiles  as  carefully  as  if  each  co  r 
stituted  a  unilateral  concession  to  the  adversary.  "Strobe  m 
says  a  man  who  has  served  as  a  Talbott  source,  "tak<  i 
himself  very,  very  seriously."  Bi 

"I've  never  seen  a  shred  of  irony  from  him  in  an  bi 
form,"  says  Christopher  Tilghman,  a  fiction  writer  who  b  f 
longed  to  the  same  social  club  as  Talbott,  St.  Anthon  pi 
Hall,  in  Yale's  class  of  '68.  "Strobe,  I  guess  you'd  have  t  iu 
say,  has  never  done  anything  that  he  thinks  is  funny."  iai 
He  is  such  a  great  specimen  of  Patrician  Man  that  it  to 
with  no  sense  of  surprise  that  one  discovers  he  is  relates 
through  the  marriage  of  his  father's  cousin,  to  the  famil  ill 
of  George  Bush.  ("Might  as  well  confess  it  at  the  outse  n 
rather  than  having  you  drag  it  out  of  me,"  he  says  plea;  an 
antly.)  But  he  is  also  an  exemplar  of  another,  distinctl  k 
Washington  type— of  the  almost  antiseptic  masculinity  t 
makes  visitors  from  more  bohemian  cities  scratch  thei 
heads  in  wonder  at  a  culture  so  controlled. 

Only  a  woman  who  has  spent  a  long,  long  time  ii  er 
Washington  could  say,  as  one  woman  in  his  social  circh  i 
recently  confided,  "I  think  Strobe  is  very  sexy.  He's  so  re  ne 
pressed:  imagine  if  all  that  energy  was  released." 

"He  really  is  a  figure  from  an  earlier  age,"  says  Tilgh  oi 
man.  "Those  men  who  might  have  penned  a  line  or  twc  ! 
of  verse,  but  they  were  men,  men,  men  who  were  chilly  hv 
You  don't  picture  too  many  babies  on  those  laps.  Bum 
maybe  they  nurtured  an  odd  passion  for  hyacinths." 

Talbott's  passions  include  classical  guitar,  scuba  diving!; 
and  the  great  sweep  of  Russian  culture,  including  exten- 
sive studies  in  Russian  poetry  as  a  student  at  Yale  and  Ox- 
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"He  was  a  Time  Inc.  wet  dream,  so  smart  and  presentable 
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ird    rhese  affinities  are  intriguing  for  their  contrast  to  the 
ilk  ol   lus  journalism  career,   lor  the  chid  work  of  Tal- 
rtt's  life,  up  to  now,  has  been  a  formidably  close  study 
the  grim  science  of  arms  control. 

In  addition  to  working  at  Time,  mostly  in  a  succession 

f  Washington  jobs  that  included  White  House  correspon- 

•nt,  diplomatic  correspondent,  bureau  chief,  and  colum- 

;  st.  Talbott  has  written  or  co-written  six  books.  And  of 

ese  the  best  known  are  a  trio  relating  the  history  of  nu- 

ear  diplomacy.  Endgame  (1979),  Deadly  Gambits  (1984), 

ul   Master  of  the  Game  (1988).  He  wrote  these  books  in 

ie  wee  hours  of  the  morning  all  the  years  he  was  work- 

g  in  Time's  Washington  bureau.  "I  have  pooped  parties 

l  four  continents,"  he  says;  he  is  famous  for  leaving  his 

.vn  dinner  parties  at  9  or  9:30,  in  order  to  get  up  as  ear- 

Jiljk    as  3  the  next  morning.  "He's  always  got  a  reason  to  go 

late  I  Dstairs— a  phone  call,  or  a  five  A.M.  meeting,"  says  a  for- 

iuli)  :ier  colleague.  "One  time,  he  just  said,  'Excuse  me,'  and 

;ver  came  back." 
stul  Until  he  put  on  the  dark  suits  of  the  diplomat,  Talbott 
Tected  a  careless  Wasp  style:  shiny  old  corduroys  and 
-own  turtlenecks,  tuna-fish  lunches  in  the  coffee  shop  down- 
eta  ;airs  from  the  Time  bureau.  He  and  his  wife,  Brooke 
erijiearer,  and  his  two  sons,  Devin,  17,  and  Adrian,  14,  live 
a  split-level  brick  house  for  which  Talbott  paid  $450,000 
bout   10  years  ago.  It  is  centrally  located,  just  above 
pwntown  Washington  off  Connecticut  Avenue,  conve- 
ent  to  the  many  people  the  couple  invites  for  casual, 
tail  uir-of-the-moment  dinners. 

Brooke  is  a  more  colorful  figure  than  her  husband, 
leir  friends  agree.  The  daughter  of  A//w/e-magazine  colum- 
ist  Lloyd  Shearer  and  the  sister  of  longtime  Clinton  pal 
oi  |>erek  Shearer,  she  is  a  petite,  very  pretty  brunette.  "She 
lys  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  her  mind,"  says  Ben 
radlee,    Washington  Post  vice-president-at-large,  who 
kes  her.  "They're  an  odd  couple,  because  he  seems  to 
eLiiei-  so  controlled,  and  she  seems  to  be  so  uncontrolled." 
1'amfl.ut  other  friends  say  that  this  is  an  illusion:  that  beneath 
more  intimate  style,  Brooke  is  as  intense  as  her  hus- 
and,  even  high-strung.  Talbott  and  Shearer  met  when 
ie  was  only   17,  and  married  just  after  she  graduated 
•om  Stanford,  moving  to  his  first  posting,  in  Yugoslavia, 
thtfie  next  day.  Three  different  people  described  her  as  car- 
zing  a  burden  of  anger  related  to  a  sense  of  eclipse  by 
er  husband. 

But  no  one  says  of  her  what  even  some  of  Talbott's 
fends  say  of  him:  that  he  is  stuffy.  "1  love  Strobe.  I  have 
deep  affection  for  Strobe,"  says  a  former  colleague,  who 
onetheless  adds,  "He  can  be  a  bit  of  a  horse's  ass." 
Several  Strobe  watchers  observed  that  he  was  one  of 
lose  people  who  present  themselves  as  major  figures 
>ng  before  they  have  a  record  of  achievement  to  match. 
1  remember  going  into  his  office."  says  a  friend,  who 
as  struck  by  the  cathedral  ceiling,  the  many  framed  pic- 
ues  of  Strobe  shaking  hands  with  world  leaders,  the  bound 
olumes  o\'  the   Yale  Daily  News  that  contained  his  un- 
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raduate  writings.  "It  was.  unself-consciously,  a  kind 

nl   temple  to  Strobe." 

To  make  sense  of  this,  it  helps  to  consider  the  great  ex- 
pectations that  surrounded  lalbott's  youth.  He  was  a  gold- 
en boy,  the  Platonic  ideal  of  the  Yale  man  and  Rhodes 
scholar.  "The  phrase  effort  less  superiority'  applied  to 
him,"  says  Rick  Stearns,  a  fellow  Rhodes  who  is  now  a 
U.S.  District  Court  judge  in  Massachusetts.  As  he  launched 
Ins  career,  recalls  a  colleague  from  Time.  "Strobe  was  like 
the  head  boy  at  Eton  who  everybody  knew  was  going  to 
be  prime  minister." 

And  yet,  beneath  this  melodious  talk,  Talbott's  friends 
sound  one  other  consistent  note:  the  repetitive  bass  note 
of  duty  and  convention.  "He  was  one  of  those  old  young 
men,"  says  Newsweek  Washington -bureau  chief  Evan  Thomas, 
who  worked  with  Talbott  at  Time. 

"All  grown-ups  loved  Strobe!"  echoes  Steven  R.  Weis- 
man,  a  Yale  classmate  who  is  now  deputy  foreign  editor 
at  The  New  York  Times.  Summarizes  Talbott's  wife,  "Strobe 
has  been  very  loyal  to  every  institution  he's  ever  come  into 
contact  with." 

The  first  institution  "Strobie"  ever  pledged  loy- 
alty to  was  the  Talbott  family,  of  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio.  One  friend  describes  the  Talbotts  as  a 
clan  with  "an  attractive,  archaic  sense  of  duty." 
Strobe  is  the  eldest  of  four  children— two  boys, 
two  girls.  His  parents,  Josephine  and  Nelson 
Strobridge  "Bud"  Talbott  Jr.,  are  prominent 
figures  in  Cleveland  business  and  society.  Kirk 
Talbott,  10  years  younger  than  Strobe,  says  his 
parents  worked  hard  to  instill  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, "of  not  taking  for  granted  the  ma- 
terial wealth  that  we  had  been  bestowed  with." 

It  is  clear,  from  the  conversation  of  both  Talbott  sons, 
that  they  grew  up  in  a  strong  patriarchal  tradition.  "My  fa- 
ther is  my  closest  friend,"  Strobe  says,  and  then  amends, 
"among  my  closest  friends— I  mean,  obviously  my  wife  is 
my  closest  friend,  but  my  father  is  a  very  special  person  in 
my  life,  and  he  was  very  close  to  his  father,  and  I  was  very 
close  to  his  father."  Bud  Talbott.  who  at  one  time  was  pres- 
ident of  a  major  Cleveland  brokerage  firm,  is  active  in  con- 
servation, and  always  placed  a  major  emphasis  on  the  outdoors: 
summers,  the  Talbotts  took  lengthy  family  camping  trips— 
to  Alaska,  Canada,  Wyoming  in  a  tradition  that  was  begun 
by  Bud  Talbott's  grandfather  and  continues  to  this  day. 

Implicit  in  Bud  Talbott's  praise  of  his  elder  son  is  a 
sense  of  the  family's  priorities:  "Strobe  is  a  very  careful, 
scientific  kind  of  person,"  he  says  proudly.  "He  is  not  .  .  . 
a  person  that  just  deals  on  an  emotional  level." 

Talbott  followed  his  father  and  grandfather  to  the 
Hotchkiss  School.  It  was  there  that,  quite  by  chance,  he 
conceived  his  passion  for  the  Russian  language,  through 
the  influence  of  a  popular  teacher.  As  a  senior  Talbott 
was  voted  by  his  classmates  the  student  having  "most  gra- 
tia with  the  faculty."  His  roommate  David  Detweiler  re- 


li  represented  the  iikih\\  what  lime  was  all  about." 


RHODES  WITHOUT  MAPS 

Above,  conferring  with  the  president  in 

Washington,  July  1994.  "He's  never  tried  to  take  advantage  of 

his  relationship  with  the  president."  says  a  State  Department  aide. 

Top.  the  Rhodes  scholars,  class  of  1968,  photographed  at 

Oxford,  included  Bill  Clinton  and  Strobe  Talbott. 


calls  that  Strobe's  major  infraction  of  the  rules  was  his 
habit  of  rising  before  seven  o'clock  reveille  and  luring  his 
wayward  peers  into  pre-dawn  study  groups. 

Family  tradition  took  him  next  to  Yale,  from  which  his 
father  had  graduated  in  1943,  and  where  his  grandfather 
(class  of  '15)  had  captained  the  football  team.  Detweiler— 
with  whom  he  continued  to  room  at  Yale— recalls  that 
during  his  freshman  year  Talbott  kept  a  journal,  "in  part 
to  record  how  well  he  was  doing.  In  the  front  of  it  he 
had  a  picture  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  on  a  fish- 
ing trip  they  took  every  year.  And  each  had  a  string  of 
fish.  In  Strobe's  script  underneath  it,  he  had  written,  'Get 
the  point?'  .  .  The  point  Strobe  got  was  he  needed  to 
catch  some  big  fish,  too." 

Talbott  made  his  mark  in  part  as  a  scholar,  earning  a 
summa  cum  laude  degree  and  writing  a  thesis  on  the  19th- 
century  lyric  poet  Fyodor  Tyutchev.  But  it  was  as  chair- 
man of  the  Yale  Daily  News  that  he  began  to  shine  within 
a  wider  establishment  than  Cleveland  and  Yale. 

In  the  paper's  editorials,  Talbott  opined  about  all 
the  topics  that  were  bound  to  grip  a  student  in  1967  and 
'68,  including  drugs,  race,  and  especially  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Some  of  Bud  Talbott's  old  pals  grumbled 
about  what  his  boy  was  writing  in  the  News:  perhaps  the 
most  radical  act  of  his  young  life  was  devoting  his  first 


editorial  to  a  plea  for  the  legalization  of  marijuana 

But,  in  truth,  Talbott's  political  activism  was  of  a  kirn 
that  gave  comfort  to  his  elders:  he  was  opposed  to  th< 
war,  but  not  personally  threatening  to  the  Establishmen 
he  was  bred  to  join.  A  more  typical  Talbott  editorial  ex 
horted  Yalies  to  be  "the  coat-and-tie  standard  bearers  ol 
the  New  Middle"  in  their  opposition  to  the  war.  He  was 
the  student  who  would  serve  on  delegations  to  Washing 
ton  to  meet  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Pres 
ident  Johnson;  he  was  the  one  chosen  for  a  panel  tcj 
discuss  the  draft  with  men  such  as  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  Resor  and  Yale  president  Kingman  Brewster.  In 
this  way,  one  could  protest  and  network  simultaneously. 

James  Reston  came  to  New  Haven  in  the  spring  of 
1967  and  wrote  in  Tlxe  New  York  Times  about  "the  Strobe 
Talbotts  at  Yale,"  and  what  the  dissent  of  such  a  "serious, 
idealistic,  patriotic,  progressive  Republican  type"  portend- 
ed for  the  Establishment  he  was  so  tactfully  bucking. 

Under  Talbott's  leadership,  the  Daily  News  took  the  moral- 
ly impeccable  stance  that  student  draft  deferments  were 
unfair  in  wartime.  But  that  was  theory;  Strobe  himself  was 
safe  from  the  draft.  For  those  deferments  saw  him  through 
his  four  years  at  Yale,  and  in  June  1968,  he  got  a  med-|ivi 
ical  deferment,  based  on  a  knee  injury  he'd  incurred  play- 
ing intramural  football  at  Hotchkiss. 

In  a  column  he  would  write  24  years  later,  defending 
Bill  Clinton's  evasions  of  the  draft,  he  noted  that  it  was 
an  injury  bad  enough  "to  keep  me  out  of  the  Mekong 
Delta  but  not  off  the  squash  courts  and  playing  fields  of 
Oxford,"  and  acknowledged  "a  moral  discomfort  that  bor- 
dered on  guilt."  Talbott  was  hardly  alone  in  taking  this 
classic  escape  of  the  sons  of  the  elite.  But  it  does  help  ex- 
plain how  he  could  go  through  life  seeming,  in  some  ways, 
so  unchanged  by  the  experiences  that  divided  other  men 
of  his  age  from  the  generation  before. 
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albott's  promise  was  borne  out  almost  as  soon 
as  he  graduated  from  Yale.  As  a  student,  he 
had  been  recruited  as  a  stringer  and  future 
prospect  by  Time,  which  is  deeply  connected 
to  the  Yale  Daily  News  (and  also  the  Hotchkiss 
School)  through  the  loyalties  of  Time's  founders, 
Henry  Luce  and  Briton  Hadden.  When  Time- 
Life  acquired  the  taped  memoirs  of  former  So- 
viet premier  Nikita  Khrushchev,  it  entrusted 
them  to  Talbott— then  at  Oxford— for  transla- 
tion and  editing. 
Their  publication  was  a  major  news  event  and  stamped 
ilbott,  at  the  ripe  age  of  24,  as  a  name  in  the  field 
f  Soviet  studies.  Among  the  few  people  who  had 
iown  about  Talbott's  project  was  his  second-year  house- 
late  at  Oxford,  Bill  Clinton.  Repeatedly,  Clinton  has 
)ld  the  story  of  how  he  would  make  breakfast  for  his 
ard-grinding  friend  as  Talbott  banged  away  at  his  type- 
rriter. 
After  three  years  at  Oxford,  Talbott  was  hired  by  Time, 
ssigned  to  cover  Eastern  Europe  from  Belgrade.  He  was 
sxt  slotted  for  the  Moscow  bureau,  but  because  of  his 
ivolvement  in  the  Khrushchev  memoirs— a  second  vol- 
me  was  published  in  1974— the  Soviet  government  de- 
ared  Talbott  persona  non  grata.  So  he  was  transferred 
)  Washington,  where,  over  the  next  two  decades,  he  ripened 
lto  the  very  model  of  a  Time  Man.  "He  was  a  Time 
ic.  wet  dream,"  in  the  words  of  Evan  Thomas.  "He  was 
J  smart  and  presentable;  he  represented  the  ideal  of 
hat   Time  was  all  about." 

"Strobe  has  to  be  understood  in  the  context  of  Time 
lagazine  in  the  70s,"  says  Steve  Smith,  a  former  senior 
ditor  at  the  newsweekly.  "It  was  the  last  days  of  the 
Laj.  ...  It  was  very  old-school-tie."  That  Talbott  had 
lade  the  Luce-Hadden  pilgrimage  from   Hotchkiss  to 


Yale,  and  also  won  the  Rhodes  scholarship,  gave  him  a 
sort  of  triple  crown  in  Time's  value  system. 

But  his  worth  to  Time  went  even  deeper.  Historically, 
it  was  an  ultra-Republican  magazine:  until  1968,  it  had 
bombastically  supported  the  Vietnam  War.  Talbott,  there- 
fore, was  once  again  the  generational  emissary  who  could 
confer  some  youthful  legitimacy  on  a  powerful  institution 
of  the  mainstream.  "The  fact  that  an  attractive  young  guy 
.  .  .  was  willing  to  go  there,  that  was  really  valuable  to 
them,"  recalls  a  classmate. 

Time  was,  in  the  era  of  Strobe's  rise,  the  premier  week- 
ly in  the  area  of  international'  affairs.  Time  foreign  corre- 
spondents assumed  quasi-ambassadorial  status  in  foreign 
capitals,  riding  in  chauffeur -driven  cars,  calling  on  the  heads 
of  state.  Within  Washington  too,  it  had  great  weight:  old- 
timers  in  the  bureau  reminisce  to  this  day  about  the  way 
presidents  used  to  court  their  editors. 

Talbott  was  a  star  in  this  system  from  the  beginning: 
incredibly  diligent,  fast  on  his  feet,  skilled  at  the  sort  of 
instant  turnaround  a  newsweekly  requires.  "As  he  moved 
up  the  hierarchy,"  says  an  old  friend,  "he  gradually  lost 
any  sense  of  irony  about  Time  magazine."  By  the  mid- 
708,  says  this  friend,  "he  stopped  saying  'Time,'  and  be- 
gan using  'We,'  when  he  talked  about  it." 

Russia  had  always  been  Talbott's  one  great  refuge  from 
the  dutiful  path  he  trod.  Detweiler  remembers  him  at  col- 
lege "stalking  around  while  we  were  shaving,  booming  out 
"Babi  Yar,'  the  Yevtushenko  poem,  from  memory."  And  this 
passionate  fellow,  declaimer  of  Russian  poetry,  remained  a 
subdued  but  important  part  of  Talbott's  self-image  as  he 
climbed  Time's  corporate  ladder.  In  1987,  after  three  books 
and  hundreds  of  articles  on  foreign  policy,  he  published  a 
poem  in  The  New  Yorker,  "A  Toast  for  a  Composer's 
Widow  in  Tashkent."  He  was  visibly  proud  of  it.  Time 
sources  say.  And  a  friend  recalls  (Continued  on  page  204 
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n  Madame  Gres's  gowns,  "women  felt  like  love  goddesses,"  r 
ports  curator  Harold  Koda,  whose  exhibition  (conceived  wi 
Richard  Martin)  on  the  reclusive,  ninetysomething  French  co 
turiere  kicks  off  the  fall  season  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  c 
Art's  Costume  Institute,  in  New  York.  Between  the  early  1 930 
when  Gres  began  her  business,  and  1988,  when  she  retiree 
"any  woman  who  had  the  body  to  carry  it  off  had  at  least  one  c 
her  dresses,"  Koda  says.  "They  were  highly  structured  so  the 


!!*s,'  hosts  never  popped  out  of  place,  but  still  soft  enough  to  give  a 
IVM»  hse  of  flesh  beneath  all  that  fabric."  The  diminutive  woman  re- 
"ichcc  jonsible  for  these  Olympian  feats  of  dressmaking-worn  by 
useiiu  i:h  avatars  of  elegance  as  (left  to  right)  Mica  Ertegun,  Elizabeth 
f"3( :  ong-Cuevas,  Isabel  Eberstadt,  Nan  Kempner,  and  Chessy 
"eh  tyner-was  herself  more  Vulcan  than  Venus.  Trained  as  a  sculp- 
'St one  i  ss  and  partial  to  turbans  and  smocklike  tunics,  she  shunned  so- 
isod  jKty  in  order  to  consecrate  herself  solely  to  her  craft.  "Couture  is 


truth,"  she  declared  cryptically.  "You  never  hear  about  her  having 
drinks  with  Cocteau,"  Koda  says.  "She  existed  only  through  her 
work.  She  really  considered  herself  an  artist."  But,  lured  by  the 
stately  Grecian  simplicity  of  her  silhouettes  and  the  impromptu,  art- 
school  atmosphere  of  her  shows,  patrons,  especially  Americans, 
flocked  to  her  atelier— and  sometimes  she  deigned  to  return  the 
compliment.  "American  women  have  such  good  rib  cages  and 
backs,"  she  allowed.  "And  such  long  legs."     -AMY  FINE  COLLINS 
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In  the  land  of  impossible  plots,  Robert  Evans, 

the  man  who  green-lighted  Chinatown  and  The, Godfather,  is  a 

genre  unto  himself:  actor-turned-mogul-turned-producer-turned-pariah. 

With  ex-wife  Ah  MacGraw  and  old  pal  Jack  Nicholson  in 

supporting  roles,  the  surprises  continue  as  he  publishes 

his  new  autobiography.  MATTHEW  TYRNAUER  catches  a  yintage 

performance  by  the  dark  prince  of  Hollywood 
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THE  LION  KING         •  ':% $....• 
Above,  Robert  Evans,  resplendent 
'-\n  his  Beverly  Hills  bedroom;  opposite,  the  living 
room,  where  the  fire  crackles-even  when  the  nights 
are  hot.  The  window  above  the  fireplace  reveals  a 
second  fireplace  in  the  screening  room.  
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uck  'em!  Fuck  'em  all!"  Robert  Evans 
rasping  poetic  under  a  shimmering 
his  Beverly  Hills  backyard, 
where  vapors  rise  ghostlike  from  the  pool 
and  the  breeze  is  heavy  with  the  fra- 
grance of  eucalyptus.  Evans  exhales  slow- 
ly, pats  his  inky  tresses,  sinks  into 
memories  of  his  dark  Hollywood  nights. 
Once  from  this  lush  estate  he  reigned 
as  Hollywood's  tan  Dauphin.  At  36  he 
was  the  youngest-ever  production  chief 
of  Paramount  Pictures,  the  handsome, 
self-appointed  heir  to  Adolph  Zukor. 
Irving  Thalberg,  and  Darryl  F.  Zanuck. 
According  to  his  recollection,  it  was  he 
who  green -lighted  Tlie  Godfather,  Love  Story,  and  China- 
town, he  who  saved  the  studio  from  crumbling.  This  could 
all,  indeed,  be  true.  He  is  a  showman.  Even  in  a  city  of  leg- 
ends, Evans  and  his  spectacular  rise  stood  out.  Of  course, 
there  was  the  equally  spectacular  fall.  The  pictures  that 
didn't  work,  the  cocaine  conviction,  the  Cotton  Club  mur- 
der case,  where  Evans,  represented  by  Robert  Shapiro  of 
O.  J.  Simpson  fame,  took  the  Fifth  repeatedly  and  barely 
escaped  becoming  a  chapter  in  Hollywood  Babylon.  He  hit 
the  skids,  lost  his  beloved  house,  and  resurfaced  most  re- 
cently as  a  pal  of  LA.  madam  Heidi  Fleiss.  "I  went  from 
legend  to  leper  .  .  .  famous  to  infamous,"  Evans  is  fond  of 
saying.  Rarely  have  the  words  been  spoken  with  less  hy- 
perbole. This  is  a  man  with  a  past  writ  large-in  prose  of 
darkest  purple. 

But  now  he's  crowing  again-and  rambling  a  bit- 
telling  how  he's  back  "rolling  sevens."  Sliver,  his  most  re- 
cent movie,  was  a  disappointment  at  U.S.  box  offices,  but 
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Hit-  estate  was  once  her 

I  loll) wood  hideaway. 

During  the  I  wins  years, 

guests  have  included 

Vlia  I  arrow.  Sahailor  Dali. 

Sumner  Redstone, 

Roman  I'olanski.  Audrey 

Hepburn,  Ted  Kennedy, 

I.iv  I  lliiianii,  Richard  Burton, 

Robert  Mtiiian.  and  the 

1 lemingwat  sisters— 

Mark  I  and  Margauv. 
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never  mind  that.  Today  he's  got  his  house  back  (thanks, 
in  part,  to  a  good  deed  perpetrated  by  pal  Jack  Nichol- 
son), and  two  pictures  at  Paramount  ready  to  film  this  au- 
tumn: a  screen  version  of  The  Phantom  and  the  Joe 
Eszterhas-scripted  Jade.  Recent  reports  have  implied  that 
his  romance  with  Paramount  is  more  than  a  little  rocky, 
but  Evans  says  everything's  coming  up  roses.  He's  deter- 
mined to  let  nothing  overshadow  the  fact  that  this  month 
his  confessional,  or  at  least  seemingly  confessional,  auto- 
biography, Tin?  Kid  Stays  in  the  Picture,  is  to  be  published 
by  Hyperion. 

"I  was  worth  14  million  bucks  in  1979.  In  1990  I  had  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  my  electric  bill,"  Evans  says  in  a 
vengeful  voice.  "Now  I'm  back  on  top,  and  don't  you  think 
it  doesn't  taste  sweet." 

If  the  dialogue  sounds  filmic,  so  is  Evans's  world.  His 
life  and  the  movies,  after  40  limelight-scorched  years,  are 
so  tightly  intertwined  it's  sometimes  impossible  to  see  the 
place  where  they  diverge.  Evans  is  perhaps  beyond  the  ef- 
fort. When  the  present  gets  a  little  hard  to  take,  he  hazi- 
ly recalls  the  day  in  1956  when  he  was  tapped  by  Norma 
Shearer  to  portray  her  late  husband,  Irving  Thalberg,  "the 
boy  genius"  of  MGM,  in  the  Lon  Chaney  biopic,  Man  of 
a  Thousand  Faces. 

Quickly  he  jump-cuts  to  his  career  as  a  producer,  which 
flourished  when  his  days  as  a  would-be  leading  man  faded. 
He  worked  assiduously  to  re-create  his  debut  role:  Bob 
Evans  would  become  Irving  incarnate.  But  unlike  his  icon, 
who  died  at  37,  when  he  was  still  a  "boy,"  Evans  has 
slugged  it  out  to  64.  He  has  survived  Mob  death  threats 
received  at  the  time  of  Tfie  Godfather  (perhaps  with  help 
from  the  man  he  calls  his  own  godfather,  powerful  attorney 
Sidney  Korshak),  and  his  near  brush  with  Helter  Skelter  the 
night  of  the  Sharon  Tate  murder.  (He  says  he  decided  to 
stay  home  rather  than  heading  over  to  her  house  on  Cielo 
Drive  for  a  nightcap.)  His  days  are  now  spent  behind  the 
gates  of  his  celebrated  compound,  with  an  army  of  min- 
ions crisscrossing  the  walks,  30  phones  beeping,  intercoms 
blaring,  his  ex-wife  Ali  MacGraw  lodged  in  the  guesthouse, 
and  other,  inanimate  memorabilia  placed  everywhere.  It's 
a  fragile,  fantastic  ecosystem-to  (Continued  on  page  197) 
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"  I  lu  pint,  i-  is  mi  much  a  pari  of  him," 
sa>s  Robert  titans' s  cvwifc  All  Macdruw. 
Opposite,  K»ans  nith  Macdralt 
al  (he  1970  Oscars.  She  Has  nominated 
for  Love  Story,  nhich  I  wins 
n n-li'jliu  il  at  Paramount.  Left, 
the  man  and  his  memories 
in  the  screening  room. 
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cTd  like  to  get  my  priorities  in  shape. 

I'm  lookin  for  those  three  letters,  P-O-M. 

That's  peace  of  mind." 


TEMPESTUOUS 
Paying  homage 
to  Helmut  Newton, 
Michael  Roberts  has 
photographed 
Molly  Ringwald. 
appearing  soon 
in  Seven  Sundays,    ' 
in  a  far-from-basic  black 
gown  designed  by 
•John  Galliano. 
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i  he  first  time  I  met 
Molly  Ringwald,  she  was  standing  in  the  parking  lot 
of  Mann's  Chinese  Theatre  in  Hollywood.  It  was  one 
of  those  sweltering,  stultifying,  the-air-is-not-moving  Los 
Angeles  summer  nights. 

The  year  was  1982. 

Her  bee-stung  lips  were  not  yet  famous;  the  signa- 
ture bobble  of  red  hair  was  still  unknown;  the  rumors 
of  her  friendships  with  Beastie  Boy  Adam  Horovitz 
and  the  gentleman  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine 
could  not  have  been  imagined.  The  John  Hughes 
high-school  angst  trilogy  (Tlie  Breakfast  Club,  Sixteen 
Candles,  Pretty  in  Pink),  which  would  iconize  her  as 
the  quintessential  80s  ingenue,  and  eventually  land 
her  on  the  cover  of  Time,  was  unshot,  unwritten,  not 
even  log  lines  on  a  studio  development  slate. 

On  that  particular  evening.  Mann's  parking  lot 
was  covered  by  a  white  catering  tent.  The  occasion 
was  not  just  the  premiere  of  Paul  Mazursky's  Tem- 
pest but,  more  to  the  point,  the  big-screen  debut  of 
Molly  Ringwald. 

She  was  14  years  old. 

"Oh  my  God."  Ringwald,  26  now,  shrieks  into  the 
phone  from  Paris,  the  city  that  she  currently  calls 
home.  "I  was  so  terrified  that  night.  So  scared  ..." 
She  pauses,  and  wistfully  summons  up  an  image:  "I 
was  wearing  this  .  .  .  bright  red  dress."  The  words 
hang  for  a  moment;  she  laughs.  "That  was  sooooo 
long  ago." 

Ostensibly,  Ringwald  is  on  the  phone  to  pro- 
mote her  latest  film,  Seven  Sundays,  the  first  Ameri- 
can movie  by  Cousin,  Cousine's  director,  Jean- 
Charles  Tacchella,  in  which  she  appears  with  Rod  Steiger, 
Susan  Blakely,  and  French  star  Thierry  Lhermitte.  But 
first  there's  the  issue  of  geography  to  clear  up. 

"I  came  here  two  years  ago  to  do  a  French  TV 
movie,"  Ringwald  explains  in  a  voice  that  sounds  ex- 
actly as  it  did  in  the  old  days,  but  also  somehow  old- 
er. Smokier.  More  sophisticated.  "I  just  fell  in  love 
with  the  city.  I'd  already  sold  my  house  on  Mulhol- 
land  Drive.  So  it  was  like  the  gods  were  saying, 
'Move  there!'" 

What  about  the  language  problem? 

"It  was  hard  at  first.  Sometimes  it's  still  hard.  But 
the  thing  is,  it  was  a  great  change  for  me.  People 
here  don't  really  know  my  work.  They  may  know  the 
Tempest  or  that  I  played  Cordelia  in  Jean-Luc  Go- 
dard's  King  Lear.  But  the  John  Hughes  films  didn't 


have  as  big  an  impact  here.  I  can  walk  down  the 
street  and  be  myself." 

Curiously,  when  one  considers  the  press  treatment 
Molly  has  received  over  the  past  few  years,  the  word 
that  comes  to  mind  is  "cruelty."  For  example:  an  L.A. 
Times  story  snickered,  "Ringwald  plays  the  title  role, 
but  she  is  not  the  star,"  after  her  appearance  in  Alan 
Alda's  Betsy's  Wedding.  And  following  a  string  of  no- 
ble enough  efforts  that  became  box-office  disappoint- 
ments— Fresh  Horses,  The  Pick-up  Artist— Premiere 
magazine  condescended  to  label  Ringwald  "a  case 
study  in  career  decline."  Reading  these  things,  you 
can't  help  but  wonder:  What  were  they  thinking?  She 
was  20  or  22  years  old!  Given  the  usual  arc  of  celebri- 
ty—drugs, alcohol,  Betty  Ford,  early  marriages,  the  Tabloid 
Life— shouldn't  they  have  given  the  girl  a  break? 

"I  started  acting  at  nine,  to  make  money  for  col- 
lege." Ringwald  explains.  "I  was  a  middle-class  kid. 
But  when  you  suddenly  make  a  lot  of  money,  and 
suddenly  become  a  star,  everything  changes.  ...  I 
feel  like  I  missed  a  whole  part  of  my  life,"  she  says 
with  an  attitude  that  somehow  manages  to  combine 
determination  and  vulnerability.  "That's  why  I'm  in 
Paris.  I  just  wanted  to  be  normal." 

Not  a  bad  goal.  And  on  the  basis  of  the  phone  call, 
I'd  guess  she  is  succeeding.  Especially  when  you  con- 
sider that,  in  spite  of  everything,  she  has  managed  to 
build  a  more  than  respectable  body  of  work,  includ- 
ing the  much-lauded  Something  to  Live  for:  Tlie  Alison 
Gertz  Story,  the  wildly  popular  ABC  presentation  of 
Stephen  King's  The  Stand,  and  a  new  short  film. 
Some  Folks  Call  It  a  Sling  Blade,  which  will  show  at . 
the  Chicago  International  Film  Festival  this  fall. 

"Please  don't  tell  people  that  I've  arrived  or  that 
I'm  suddenly  all  grown-up  and  mature,"  she  teases. 
"I'm  more  like  a  work  in  progress." 

All  that  explained,  a  few  final  bits  of  business  remain. 

Re:  What  happened  to  the  famous  red  hair? 

"It's  part  of  the  normal  thing,"  she  chuckles.  "Brown- 
ish red  was  my  natural  color.  I  dyed  it  for  the  movies." 

And  the  red  dress  she  wore  to  the  Tempest  premiere? 

She  laughs.  "Calvin  Klein  just  gave  me  this  new  red 
dress  that  I  absolutely  love,"  she  says.  "I  like  the  stuff 
Dolce  &  Gabbana  is  doing;  I  adore  Ann  Demeule- 
meester's  shoes."  She  pauses.  "No.  That's  not  true.  I 
don't  even  own  any  of  her  shoes.  I  just  like  saying  her 
name."  She  proceeds  to  repeat  it  three  times,  in  three 
different  European  accents:  "Ztemeulemeester.  De- 
meulemeester.  Demeulemeester. " 

It's  time  to  hang  up.  Molly  is  due  to  meet  her 
current  beau,  French  novelist  Valery  Lameignere,  for 
dinner. 

"Some  days  I'm  ecstatic.  Others  I'm  blue.  I'd  like 
to  do  another  play  with  Godard;  I'd  love  to  do  a 
movie  with  the  guy  who  directed  Tfiirty  Two  Short 
Films  About  Glenn  Gould.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
talk  to  me  next  week,  I  may  be  moving  to  Spain." 

Hey,  Molly,  do  us  all  a  favor;  leave  a  forwarding 
address  and  keep  sending  back  those  pictures.  □ 
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MOL1.1HK1) 
"I  dvcd  ii  for  the  movies." 
reports  KinKnald  when  questioned 
ahout  her  famous  mi  k.s. 
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Revered  in  Europe— where  he  has  lived,  in  Italian  splenddl 

since  1957— Cy  Twombly  has  finally  achieved  the  star  status  enjoyed  by 

Jasper  Johns  and  Robert  Rauschenberg  in  his  native  United  States. 

His  eclectic,  daring  canvases  fetch  mdtimillion-dollar  bids,  and  this  month  the 

Museum  of  Modern  Art  opens  a  major  retrospective  of  his  work. 

EDMUM)  WHITE  visits  the  reclusive  southerner  in  his  hillside  fortress 
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THE  DANDY 
FROM 

CHITLIN'  SWITCr 
Cy  Twombly  at  his 
home  in  Gaeta,  Italy, 
standing  before  an 
unfinished  painting, 
one  of  the  series 
"The  Four  Seasons." 
Opposite,  detail  from 
Shield  of  Achilles, 
from  the  series 
"Fifty  Days  at  lliam," 
1977-78  (oil,  oil  crayon, 
and  pencil  on  canvas; 
75'A  in.  by  67  in.). 
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CicHftiad  a  villa  here,  as  did  Catuflus-Im  si  i 
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"FORT  LARAMIE"  '%. 

The  terraced  gardens  above  \ 
Twombly's  house  in  Gaeta, 
overlooking  the  church, 
the  roof  of  the  house, , 
and  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  beyond 
combine  palm  trees  with 
cement  work  copied  from  the 
finials  on  the  church.  Iimei,/ 
a  whimsical  sign  indicating    <>-- 
"Artists'  Entrance."      /  ^ 
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eta  was  an  artists '  colony  in  ancient  tim<  s. 
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Twombly's 
personality  is  as  elusive  as  his  paint- 
ings. He  speaks  in  half-sentences,  full 
of  what  he  calls  "reference"— tentative 
allusions  to  high  and  low  culture, 
both  European  and  American,  recent 
and  ancient  just  as  his  paintings,  with 
their  penciled-in  quotations  from  po- 
ets or  their  scrawled  or  scratched 
names,  invoke  worlds  varying  from 
the  lyric  purity  of  Sappho  to  the 
bloodiest  pages  of  Roman  history. 

He's  tall,  with  a  big  Founding  Fa- 
ther nose  and  a  hazy  elegance  of 
sketched-in  gesture.  He  has  a  sloppy, 
shuffling  way  of  walking.  He  dresses 


in  high-Wasp  thrift-store  chic  (shape- 
less old  white  linen  trousers,  a  moth- 
eaten  blue  pullover).  And  he  speaks 
with  a  mouth  full  of  corn  pone,  for 
he  was  brought  up  in  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia, by  an  African -American  nanny 
to  whom  he  remains  fiercely  attached. 
When  I  interviewed  him,  he  was  plan- 
ning to  take  her  to  the  opening  of  his 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  retrospective 
in  New  York  this  month,  though  he 
was  afraid  she  might  shock  the  other 
guests  with  her  outspokenness.  I  had 
been  warned  about  Twombly's  impe- 
rious aloofness,  his  neurotic  skittish- 
ness,  and  his  lordly  ways,  but  I  was 
surprised  to  discover  how  down -home 
he  could  be;  when  I  asked  him  where 
he  was  from,  he  said  in  a  good-ol'- 
boy  drawl,  "Me?  Hell,  I'm  just  from 
Chitlin'  Switch,"  his  way  of  saying 
he's  nobody  from  nowhere. 

Could  be,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
has  lived  in  Italy  since  the  1950s,  he 
has  been  married  to  an  Italian  aristo- 
crat for  35  years,  and  he  possesses  a 
formidable  mastery  of  past  and  pres- 
ent culture  (not  to  mention  a  vast 
Borgia  palazzo  in  Rome).  In  the  course 
of  the  two  days  we  spent  together,  his 
conversation  skipped  all  over  the  map 
and  through  the  ages.  He  referred  to 
the  turn -of -the -century  French  travel 
writer  Pierre  Loti,  the  Greek  Alexan- 
drian poet  C.  P.  Cavafy  (whose  verse 
Twombly  has  quoted  in  his  work),  the 
provocative  current  French  painter 
Balthus,  and  the  iconoclastic  Ameri- 
can novelist  Gore  Vidal— just  to  men- 
tion four  names  out  of  a  hundred. 

Like  Loti,  Twombly  is  a  tireless 
traveler;  I  first  met  him  in  the  mid- 
1980s  on  Crete,  and  later  ran  into 
him  again  in  Luxor,  where  he  was  im- 
pressed less  by  the  temples  than  by 
the  desert  and  the  traces  of  everyday 
domestic  and  agricultural  life  in  an- 
cient paintings  and  tomb  objects.  Trav- 
el books  make  up  an  essential  part  of 
his  reading,  in  which  one  work  leads 
thematically  to  the  next.  Currently, 
on  his  worktable,  he  had  a  pile  of 
four  related  texts:  George  Gissing's 
By  the  Ionian  Sea.  which  had  inspired 
the  next  under  it,  Norman  Douglas's 
Old  Calabria,  which  was  written  at 
the  same  time  as  Moving  Along,   by 
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Wans  in  Battle, 

from  the  series 

'Fifty  Days  at  Iliam." 

1977-78  (oil,  oil 

crayon,  and  pencil 

on  caavas; 

118  in.  by  1491:  in  ). 


Norman  Douglas's  friend  Giusep 
Orioli.  The  last  book  in  the  pile  w 
Capri:  Island  of  Pleasure,   a  look 
the  decadent  history  of  that  millena 
ian  resort,  where  Douglas  held  cou 
for  20  years. 

Like  Cavafy,  Twombly  lives  at  tl 
juncture  of  several  cultures  and  epocl 
and  has  struggled  to  plunder  the  cla 
sical  past  of  its  passion  and  fore 
Like  Balthus,  a  hermit  who  resides  i 
a  castle  and  has  assumed  a  noble  t 
tie,  Twombly  is  the  absolute  deity  ( 
a  closed  cult  made  up  of  his  famil 
and  a  few  friends.  He  flees  casu; 
celebrity  as  assiduously  as  he  cultivate 
artistic  perfection.  Finally,  like  Got 
Vidal,  Twombly  is  an  American  wh 
has  long  lived  in  Italy  in  arrogan 
splendid  solitude,  although  both  me 
have  vigilantly  scrutinized  the  State 
from  a  safe  distance  and  staged  raic 
on  it  at  unexpected  moments. 

Twombly  has  a  very  light  touch  whe 
he  juggles  his  references:  "I've  neve 
much  liked  the  Byzantine  or  medieva 
worlds  they're  too  closed-in  for  m; 
taste.  But  Gore  Vidal's  Julian  [abou 
the  late  Roman  emperor  and  apos 
tate]  did  explain  many  of  the  back 
grounds  to  Cavafy's  poems  for  me 
especially  the  intricacies  of  the  cit) 
of  Antioch.  Of  course,  I  loVe  E.  M 
Forster  on  Cavafy.  But  the  real  ques 
tion  is:  where  did  Cavafy  himsell 
learn  all  that?" 

It's  a  stumper,  and  such  a  ques 
tion  could  be  intimidating,  excep 
that  in  this  situation  the  listener  i 
just  a  twig  caught  up  in  the  flood  o 
Twombly's  conversation.  Imagine 
pond  overflowing  to  engulf  fields, 
ruins,  and  roads  and  you'll  get  an 
idea  of  the  range  and  rush  of  the  man's 
interests. 

For  all  of  the  time  he  has  spent  in 
Italy,  he  speaks  the  language  very  ap 
proximately,  and  usually  replies  in 
English  to  questions  asked  in  Italian. 
He  bristles  when  the  word  "expatri- 
ate" is  mentioned.  "Art  is  international 
in  this  century!  It's  true,  though,"  he 
drawls,  "I  prefer  Rome  to  Chicago, 
but  the  whole  idea  of  an  expatriate  is 
dated.  I  never  think  about  that;  I  just 
go  to  the  place  I  want  to  be.  What's 
the  difference  whether  you  live  in 
Rome  or  Houston?  Of  course,  Amer- 
icans don't  like  it  if  you  live  abroad 
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too  long— they  think  you're  getting 
uppity.  Have  you  noticed  how  Amer- 
ica is  becoming  more  and  more  .  .  . 
proletariat?  The  other  day  I  posed  for 
an  American  photographer  wearing  a 
tie  and  shirt,  and  the  photographer 
acted  as  though  I  were  putting  on  airs." 
Of  course,  you  can't  trust  everything 
Twombly  says.  When  I  asked  him  what 
his  parents  did,  he  said  that  they 
were  Sicilian  ceramists,  and  that  he'd 
sold  their  pots  in  Ogunquit,  Maine. 
When  I  asked  him  how  many  paint- 
ings would  be  in  his  MoMA  show,  he 
said,  without  a  blink,  "Forty  thou- 
sand." He  will  tackle  a  subject  at  an 
angle,  crablike,  then  quickly  abandon 
it.  He  often  breaks  into  a  radiant, 
gap-toothed  smile  that  gives  a  raffish 
splendor  to  a  face  deeply  creased  with 
unexpectedly  vertical  lines.  And  he 
can  sit  for  hours  in  a  hard  metal 
chair,  then  burst  into  urgent,  point- 
less activity.  In  his  judgments  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  takes  away  with 
one  hand  what  he  gives  with  the  oth- 
er ("Balthus  is  rather  haughty  in  the 
French  way,  but  he's  a  cultured  and 
deeply  interesting  man").  And  he  en- 
joys puncturing  pretension,  with  darts 
that  seem  small  and  harmless  ("Gore 
Vidal  once  told  me  that  the  only  one 
of  his  novels  that  compares  with 
Joyce's  Ulysses  is  Julian"). 

Sometimes  Twombly  seems  to  live 
more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present. 
He  drew  a  total  blank  when  our  con- 
versation turned  to  the  intricacies  of 
Italian  politics,  but  he  warmed  up 
considerably  when  we  started  discuss- 
ing Peter  the  Great:  "There  was  such 
a  contrast  between  the 
/        ■■  refinement  of  Peter's 

fg  palace  in   Petersburg 

and  his  barbaric  cruel- 
ty. He  cut  off  his  wife's 
lover's  head  and  put  it 
by  her  bed  for  six 
weeks!  But  she  never 
cracked  or  showed  the 
least  sign  of  emotion." 
On  the  other  hand, 
he  talks  about  Picas- 
so's bad  character  as 
though  the  tyrannical 
master  were  still  liv- 
ing:  "He  was  so  un- 


pleasant with  his  children  that  they're 
still  discussing  him.  I  suppose  that's 
the  way  to  make  sure  you're  remem- 
bered. Nice  dads  are  quickly  forgot- 
ten." In  this  respect  Twombly  resembles 
his  vision  of  the  Irish,  who  he  says 
go  on  about  remote  events  as  though 
they  happened  just  yesterday.  "Peo- 
ple down  South  are  a  bit  like  that, 
too,"  he  adds. 

Twombly  was  born  in  Lex- 
ington, Virginia,  on  April  25, 
1928.  in  a  hospital  that  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  Stonewall 
Jackson's  old  house  ("You 
can't  get  much  more  south- 
ern than  that!"  he  exclaims). 
Although  his  mother  was 
born  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  he  calls 
her  "Dixie  Bell."  His  father  was  a 
professional  baseball  player  from  Maine 
and  later  an  athletics  instructor  in  the 
South.  "He  could  still  do  a  backflip 
at  age  40,"  the  sedentary  Twombly  re- 
calls with  some  amazement.  Named 
Edwin  Parker  Twombly  Jr.,  the  boy 
was  always  called  by  his  father's  nick- 
name. Even  today,  when  he  returns  to 
Lexington,  the  women  call  him  "Cy 
Junior"  and  the  men  "Little  Cy." 

In  Lexington  he  was  taught  by  a 
Spanish  artist,  Pierre  Daura,  who  had 
lived  for  years  in  Paris.  The  first 
painting  Twombly  recalls  doing  was  a 
copy  of  Picasso's  portrait  of  Marie- 
Therese  Walter.  In  the  course  of  in- 
terviewing Twombly,  I  saw  a  Picasso-ish 
portrait  perhaps  the  same  one— on 
the  dining-room  wall  in  the  house  of 
his  closest  friend.  "Oh,  have  you  seen 
Cy's  Picasso?"  he  asked. 

Twombly  studied  art  at  the  School 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston, 
the  Art  Students  League  in  New  York, 
and  Black  Mountain  College  in  North 
Carolina,  but  the  decisive  experience 
in  his  formation  was  seeing  the  work 
of  such  Abstract  Expressionists  as 
Willem  de  Kooning,  Jackson  Pol- 
lock, and  Franz  Kline.  Twombly  was 
immediately  influenced  by  them,  and 
to  this  day  he  defends  the  impor- 
tance of  the  process.  "'Influence'  is 
not  a  dirty  word,"  he  declares.  "I'm 
influenced  by  everything  I  see— a  paint- 
ing but  also  a  rush  of  sky.  The  more 
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character  you  have,  the  more  in 
ence  you  can  take  on.  In  the  19$ 
a  lot  of  painters  became  intoxicai 
with  their  own  image  and  saw  eve 
thing  as  reflections  of  themselves, 
course,  it's  harder  to  be  a  painter  nc 
People  treat  painters  today  the  v» 
they  used  to  treat  movie  stars,  wh 
is  absurd.  Why  make  a  hero  out 
a  painter,  of  all  things?  A  painter  nee 
a  sense  of  humor  to  resist  that  s 
of  idolatry.  In  the  1950s  everyone 
nored  painters.  Museums  were  te 
pies  to  the  Muses  then;  now  they 
cattle  cars." 

If  not  an  influence  on,  at  least 
catalyst  in,  the  explosion  of  Twbi 
bly's  talent  was  his  early  encounter  w: 
Robert  Rauschenberg,  a  fellow  st 
dent  at  the  Art  Students  League  ai 
the  first  person  he'd  met  of  his  ov  jv\. 
age  who  shared  the  same  interests. 

Twombly  first  traveled  to  Italy  ai 
Morocco  with  Rauschenberg,  in  195 
Even  before  the  trip,  Twombly  h 
begun  to  incorporate  into  his  paintir 
elements  drawn  from  so-called  prin 
tive  art  and  from  the  layered,  te 
tured  canvases  of  the  contempora 
French  painter  Jean  Dubuffet.  Du 
ing  the  trip  he  intensified  this  visio 
In  Rome  he  filled  notebooks  wit  sr 
sketches  of  tribal  artifacts  fro 
Abyssinia  and  sub-Saharan  Africa  thi  K  ^ 
he  saw  in  an  ethnographic  museun  ^  ,, 
In  Morocco  he  worked  on  a  dig  ( stitute 
ancient  Roman  ruins. 

After  he  returned  to  New  Yorlt0Dlea 
he  and  Rauschenberg  had  a  show  i  ,,,, 
May  1953  at  the  Stable  Gallery.  Som  >jr  ,.,i, 
of  Twombly's  canvases— Tiznit  an  .^ 
Quarzazat— were  named  after  Moro<  E  ai, 
can  cities.  Abstract,  black-and-whit(  %s  ] 
they  had  the  monumentality  of  Robei  lerN  a 
Motherwell's  Elegies  to  the  Spanis  fs  f| , 
Republic  (Motherwell  had  been  Twon  jj  ]  v 
bly's  enthusiastic  and  admiring  teache  0|3nj 
at  Black  Mountain),  yet  the  forms  wer  Cq|ij 
defaced  with  a  scratchy,  seemingly  ran 
dom  irritability,  as  though  an  archae  [ ; 
ologist  had  damaged  a  Latin  inscriptioi  nic; 
by  brushing  aside  the  covering  sane 
too  violently.  Twombly  had  by  thei  ,| 
perfected  his  technique  of  drawing 
with  pencil  and  Conte  crayon  direct  tl 
ly  on  wet  white  paint. 

The  exhibition  was  a  resounding  flop 
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C  critic,  writing  for  the  Herald  I'n- 
ic.  ranked  it  .is  one  of  the  two 
ist  shows  of  the  season.  Already  peo- 

were  complaining  ol'  the  "infan- 
sm"  i>l  Twombly's  doodles  and 
awls.  Curiously,  over  the  years  the 
stile  responses  to  his  work  have 
■red  between  accusations  that  it  is 
>  elegant  and  that  it  is  too  childish, 
nfully  overcultivated  and  insulting- 
messy.  Twombly  is  apparently  both 
Paleface  and  a  Redskin,  to  use  po- 
bally  suspect  terms  once  invoked  to 
icribe  the  extremes  of  the  tricky 
neriean  sensibility. 
The  artist  has  learned  to  be  philo- 
jhical,  funny,  even  scatological  about 

defeats.  As  he  says,  "You  name 
and  I've  been  through  it."  He  re- 
:1s  that  as  recently  as  1979  his  big 
rospective  at  the  Whitney  "went 
er  about  as  well  as  a  turd  in  a  punch 
vvl."   Public  scorn  or  indifference 
s  never  bothered  him.   Until  the 
80s  he  was  much  less  well-known 
in  his  contemporaries  Rauschenberg 
d  Jasper  Johns.  "But  I  always  had 
ifew  people  who  believed  in  me," 
hastens  to  add,  "like  the  German 
.  critic  Heiner  Bastian  and  various 
iropean  collectors.  Of  course,  I 
ks  never  miserable,  not  like  van  Gogh 
Pollock."  Suddenly  I  realize  he's 
ing  the  word   "miserable"  as  the 
ench  and  Italians  use  it,  to  mean 
stitute  (as  in  Les  Miserables).  "In 
y  event,  the  whole  art  market  has 
come  absurdly  inflated  in  our  day- 
many   mediocrities  playing  with 
ht  talent  as  though  they  were  in 
z  stock  market.  I  was  happy  when 
e  art   market  collapsed  after  the 
80s."  He  looks  at  me  with  a  new 
.erest  and  a  glimmer  of  compassion. 
t's   pitiful   how   little   writers   are 
id.  I  suggested  to  the  Whitney  that 
.iland   Barthes  write  the  essay  for 
e  catalogue  for  my  retrospective.  I 
sisted  that  he  be  paid  $5,000-after 
,  he  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
iters  in  the  world!  The  Whitney  tried 
renege  and  lower  the  fee  to  $2,000, 
it  I  held  out  for  the  full  sum.  Barthes 
is  very  touched.  It  was  the  most  he'd 
er  earned    can  you  imagine'.'" 
His  1953  defeat  preceded,  perhaps 
ecipitaled.  the  most  important  step 


ahead  Twombly  was  ever  to 
take.  Drafted  into  the  army 
that  fall,  he  was  stationed 
at  a  camp  near  Augusta, 
Georgia.  He  rented  a  room 
in  town  for  a  studio,  and  dur- 
ing weekend  leaves  he  drew 
at  night  in  the  dark  a  de- 
liberate strategy  to  defeat  the 
natural  eloquence  of  his  eye 
and  hand.  This  systematic 
undoing  of  his  skill  as  a 
draftsman,  Twombly  said  lat- 
er, set  "the  direction  every- 
thing would  take  from  then 
on." 

In  this  regard,  as  in  so 
many  others,  Twombly  is  a 
pure  product  of  the  1950s. 
The  suspicion  of  anything 
merely  decorative  or  "in- 
gratiating" (a  taboo  word), 
the  conviction  that  the  un- 
conscious can  guide  the  hand 
better  than  the  awakened 
mind,  even  the  action-paint- 
ing credo  that  painting  does 
not  mean  but  is,  does  not 
refer  to  an  external  object 
but  rather  records  the 
painter's  choices,  finally  the 
belief  that  "primitive"  art  is  closer  to 
this  contemporary  process  than  is  the 
"high"  art  of  the  European  past— all 
these  are  the  idees  recues  of  the  pe- 
riod. In  1957,  Twombly  dutifully  wrote, 
"Every  line  is  thus  the  actual  experi- 
ence with  its  unique  story.  It  does 
not  illustrate;  it  is  the  perception  of 
its  own  realization." 

Twombly,  Johns,  and  Rauschenberg 
were  not,  however,  just  abject  disci- 
ples of  Pollock,  Kline,  and  de  Koo- 
ning. They  were  broader  and  more 
heterodox  in  their  reach  than  their 
masters  and  often  more  outrageous. 
Johns  incorporated  numbers  and  a 
real  broom  and  plaster  casts  of  faces 
into  his  canvases,  while  Rauschenberg 
included  growing  grass  and  a  real  bed 
into  his.  Twombly  began  to  scrawl  words 
and  names  and  phrases,  sometimes  il- 
legible or  half  erased,  onto  his  huge 
paintings.  As  Roberta  Smith,  art  crit- 
ic for  The  New  York  Times,  has  writ- 
ten, "Like  Johns's  and  Rauschenberg's, 
these   paintings   talked  back   to  the 
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Cy  Twombly,  left,  and  Robert  Rauschenberg 

at  the  time  of  their  joint  exhibition  at 

the  Leo  Castelli  Gallery  in  New  York  in  1974. 


viewer  in  a  new  way  and  helped  es- 
tablish the  preoccupation  with  mean- 
ing that  has  been  central  to  the  art  of 
the  second  half  of  this  century." 

In  1957,  Twombly  traveled  to  Italy 
in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  perma- 
nent move.  When  I  mentioned  to  him 
that  one  critic  had  hazarded  that  he'd 
been  attracted  there  by  the  remaining 
traces  of  ancient  Roman  graffiti,  Twom- 
bly sputtered,  "How  sick  would  you 
have  to  be  to  cross  the  water  just  to 
see  some  dirty  words  written  on  a 
toilet  wall?" 

Twombly  insists  he  was  drawn  to 
Italy  by  its  stimulating  and  beguiling 
modern  atmosphere:  "I  came  to  Rome 
for  the  life."  He  spent  the  summer  of 
1957,  however,  not  in  Rome  but  on  the 
island  of  Procida.  near  Naples.  "I  had 
a  two-domed  (Continued  on  page  210) 
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PASSAGES 

Marlon  Brando  in  1947, 

opposite,  photographed- fr\ 

Cecil  Beaton  after 

his  stage  triumph  in 

A  Streetcar  \amed  Desire, 

,      and  in  1990.  arriving  at 

Ihe  Santa  Monica  courthouse 

during  his  son  Christians 

hearing  for  the  killing  or  his 

half-sister's  boyfriend. 


1947:  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire 

arlon  Brando 
was  not  the 
first  choice  to 
play  Stanley 
Kowalski.  and 
he  was  certain- 
ly not  expect- 
ed to  steal  the 
show  from  the 
play's  heroine 
and  turn  his 
character  into 
an  American 
icon.  A  Street- 
car Named  De- 
sire is  the  story 
of  a  neurotic 
southern  belle,  Blanche  Du  Bois,  who 
after  losing  her  family's  estate  is  forced 
to  seek  refuge  with  her  sister  and 
brutal  brother-in-law.  The  drama  of 
her  destruction  was  clearly  Tennessee 
Williams's  central  vision,  mirroring  the 
defeat  of  southern  culture  by  the  harsh- 
ness and  vulgarity  of  the  modern  world. 
At  first,  it  seemed  that  two  Holly- 
wood stars,  Margaret  Sullavan  and 
John  Garfield,  would  play  the  leads. 
But  Sullavan,  who  was  producer  Irene 
Mayer  Selznick's  choice,  failed  to  win 
over  Williams  with  her  reading.  Gar- 
field was  a  problem,  too.  The  short, 
tough-talking  Group  Theatre  alumnus 
was  eager  to  work  with  Elia  Kazan, 
the  director,  but  Garfield  felt  the  part 
of  Kowalski  was  not  big  enough. 

Meanwhile,  Selznick  and  Kazan 
learned  of  a  revival  of  Williams's  ear- 
ly one-act  play  Portrait  of  a  Madonna 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  play's  protago- 
nist, an  early  version  of  Blanche,  was 
being  played  by  the  British  actress 
Jessica  Tandy  to  excellent  notices. 
Tandy's  husband,  Hume  Cronyn,  was 
the  director,  and  he  had  in  fact  arranged 
the  revival  in  lieu  of  a  New  York  au- 
dition for  Streetcar.  After  traveling  to 
the  West  Coast,  Selznick,  Kazan,  and 
Williams  unanimously  agreed  to  offer 
Tandy  the  role. 

Next  to  be  cast  were  Karl  Maiden, 
whose  work  Kazan  knew,  and  Kim 
Hunter,  who  was  offered  the  part  of 
Stella.  For  the  role  of  Stanley,  feelers 
went  out  to  Burt  Lancaster,  Van  Heflin, 
Edmond  O'Brien,  John  Lund,  and 
Gregory  Peck.  Then  Kazan  got  a  phone 
call  from  the  agent  Edith  Van  Cleve, 
pressing  for  Brando. 
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Brando  had  already  been  rejected 
as  too  young— he  was  23,  and  Williams 
described  Kowalski  as  nearly  30.  Also 
deemed  too  "pretty,"  Brando  looked 
more  like  a  poet  than  a  beer-drinking 
mechanic.  Kazan  didn't  hang  up  the 
phone,  however.  He  knew  from  Truck- 
line  Cafe,  a  recent  Broadway  flop, 
that  Marlon  had  animal  magnetism.  He 
also  knew  that  Stella  Adler,  Brando's 
mentor,  had  predicted  great  things 
for  him,  even  though  he  had  failed  to 
distinguish  himself  opposite  two  of 
America's  leading  actresses,  Katharine 
Cornell  in  Shaw's  Candida  and  Tallu- 
lah  Bankhead  in  Cocteau's  The  Eagle 
Has  Two  Heads.  Van  Cleve  admitted 
that  "an  audition  would  prove  noth- 
ing except  that  Marlon  was  a  lousy 
reader."  but  Kazan  nevertheless  offered 
the  role  to  the  enigmatic  young  man, 
who  had  grown  up  in  a  small  town 
in  Illinois  and  didn't  even  have  a 
high-school  diploma. 

The  monthlong  rehearsal  period  be- 
gan in  the  first  week  of  October.  Kazan's 
method  relied  heavily  on  making  con- 
nections between  Williams's  script 
and  the  actors'  personal  experiences. 
Family,  religion,  schooling,  sex,  likes 
and  dislikes—all  were  fair  game  for 
his  probing,  and  he  dug  very  subtly  in 
order  to  draw  his  actors  out.  It  was  a 
slow  process.  Brando  volunteered  lit- 
tle, and  Kazan  gave  him  lots  of  el- 
bowroom.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  rehearsal,  Marlon  moved  a  cot  into 
the  theater  and  spent  nights  there.  By 
the  middle  of  the  second  week,  it  looked 
as  though  he  were  losing  the  battle. 

While  the  other  leads  were  strug- 
gling to  find  their  parts,  Kazan  let 
Brando  proceed  "with  just  muttered 
snatches  of  his  speeches."  It  was  a 
"team  play,"  though,  and  Brando  was 
so  intent  on  his  character  that  some- 
times he'd  break  the  tempo  completely. 
The  mild-mannered  Maiden  was  the 
first  to  explode.  "We  were  rehearsing 
the  bathroom  scene,  the  one  where  I 
come  out  and  meet  Blanche  for  the 
first  time  and  Stanley  says,  'Hey,  Mitch, 
come  on!'  Now,  as  we  were  working 
on  it,  every  day  would  be  different. 
Marlon  would  come  in  before  you 
said  your  line,  or  way  after  you  said 
your  line,  or  even  before  you  had  any- 
thing to  say.  The  beat  was  all  wrong. 

"Anyway,  we  were  doing  the  scene 
and  it  was  just  beginning  to  go  well 
for  me  for  the  first  time,  like  when 


you  think.  Oh,  my  God,  this  is  it,  anc 
boom— he  hit  me  with  one  that  ji 
upset  everything.  I  said,  'Oh,  shi 
and  threw  something  and  walked  o 
stage.  Kazan  said,  'What  the  hell  ha 
pened?' 

"I  can't  concentrate,'  I  told  hir 
T  was  going  along  beautifully  and 
of  a  sudden   in  comes  this  jarnr 
thing.  It  throws  me.  It's  impossible 
I  was  furious  and  explained  that 
had   been  happening  regularly.    ] 
said,  'Wait.'" 

Brando  eventually  began  to  foci 
on  his  lines.  Nonetheless,  his  uh 
sounds  still  threw  his  partners  off,  el 
pecially  Tandy.  The  product  of  a  cla 
sical   British  training  with  almost 
years'  stage  experience,  she  could  n 
relate  to  Marlon,  or  his  idiosyncrat 
behavior,  or  his  drums  and  dumbbel 
backstage,  or  his  cot,  on  which  li 
would  crash  in  his  street  clothes. 
all  seemed  to  be  epitomized  by  a  spl 
seam  in  the  back  of  his  trousers,  a 
ordinary  tear  that  in  the  course 
several  days  extended  almost  down  t 
his  crotch.  This  was  brought  to  th 
attention  of  Kazan,  who  had  to  tel 
him  to  take  his  pants  to  the  cleaner 
and  have  them  mended. 

A  crew  of  Con  Ed  ditchdigger 
provided  Lucinda  Ballard,  the  play' 
costumer,  with  the  inspiration  for  thi 
"undesigned"  clothing  that  was  to  be 
come  part  of  Kowalski-the-icon.  "Thei 
clothes  were  so  dirty,"  she  recalled 
"that  they  had  stuck  to  their  bodies 
I  thought,  That's  the  look  I  want  . 
the  look  of  animalness."  She  modifiec 
a  half-dozen  undershirts,  dyeing  then 
a  faded  red,  and  created  the  first  fit 
ted  blue  jeans.  "I  thought  of  them  as 
though  they  were  garments  in  the 
time  of  the  Regency  in  France,"  she 
said,  "which  meant  fitting  the  Levi's 
wet,  pinning  them  tight.  I  had  seven 
pairs,  and  I  washed  them  in  a  wash- 
ing machine  for  24  hours;  then  Mar 
Ion  and  I  went  to  the  Eaves  Costume] 
Company.  He  was  up  on  a  pedestal, 
looking  at  himself  in  the  mirror,  when] 
he  insisted  on  being  fitted  without 
any  underwear." 

Ballard  left  the  dressing  room.  When 
she  returned,  the  tailor  had  finished 
the  basting,  and  Marlon  "almost  went 
crazy.  ...  He  was  leaping  like  a  tiger 


Excerpted  from  Brando:  The  Biography,  by  Peter 
Manso.  to  be  published  in  October  by  Hyperion; 
©  1994  by  Peter  Manso. 
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in  this  costume  that  outlined  his  boch 
the  designer  recalled.  The  tailor  smil 
"as  one  would  about  a  child,"  but  Brai 
do  was  unfazed,  saying,  "This  is  i| 
This  is  what  I've  always  wanted!" 

Ballard  had  "painted"  the  trouser; 
strategically  deepening  the  blue  at  tl 
sides  to  get  a  straight  up-and-dow! 
look,  to  "accent  the  maleness,  th 
muscles."  She  had  also  removed  tW 
interior  of  the  front  pockets,  whicl 
Marlon  now  pleaded  with  her  not  I 
put  back  in.  "I  think  Stanley  was  lik 
me  very  physical,"  he  said.  "And 
think  that  Stanley  would  have  like 
to  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  arn 
feel  himself." 

By  mid-October  the  script  was  frozei 
About  a  week  later  Marlon  "suddenl 
shot  up,"  as  Selznick's  assistant  Irvinj 
Schneider  put  it,  in  a  run-through  wit! 
both  Stella  Adler  and  Hume  Crony 
in  the  audience.  Afterward,  Cronyn  ex] 
pressed  his  concern;  his  wife,  he  felt! 
could  do  better,  and  he  asked  Kazai 
to  keep  encouraging  her.  In  fact,  wha 
he  had  intuited  was  that  the  meanin 
of  the  play  had  been  altered;  Bran 
do's  performance  was  beginning  to  shift 
the  play's  balance,  and  would  maki 
the  young  actor  the  star  of  the  show. 

"Perhaps  Hume  meant,"  Kazanl 
wrote  years  later,  "that  by  contrast  with 
Marlon,  whose  every  word  seemed  not] 
something  memorized  but  the  sponta- 
neous expression  of  an  intense  inner 
experience— which  is  the  level  of  work 
all  actors  strive  to  reach— Jessie  was 
what?  Expert?  Professional?  Was  that 
enough  for  this  play?  Not  for  Hume. 
Hers  seemed  to  be  a  performance;  Mar- 
lon was  living  onstage.  ...  A  perfor- 
mance miracle  was  in  the  making." 

On  December  3,  after  tryouts  in  New 
Haven,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 
Streetcar  opened  in  New  York.  Irene 
Selznick  later  recalled  what  happened: 
"That  night  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  an  audience  get  to  its  feet.  And 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  the  Shuberts 
stay  for  a  final  curtain.  .  .  .  Round  af- 
ter round,  curtain  after  curtain,  until 
Tennessee  took  a  bow  on  the  stage  to 
bravos."  The  audience  applauded  for 
a  full  half-hour,  and  when  Brando  came 
out,  the  house  caved  in.  Backstage,  it 
was  a  mob  scene.  Wally  Cox,  Bran- 
do's friend  from  childhood,  managed 
to  fight  through  the  crowds  to  his  dress- 
ing room  and  found  Marlon  holding 
a  box  of  chocolates  and  several  tele- 
grams. One  read,  don't  make  an 
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ASS  of  yourself,  mom.  Another,  from 
Williams,  brought  a  smile  to  his  face: 
RIDE  OUT  BOY  AND  SEND  IT  SOLID. 
FROM  THE  GREASY  POLACK  YOU  WILL 
SOME  DAY  ARRIVE  AT  THE  GLOOMY 
DANE  FOR  YOU  HAVE  SOMETHING  THAT 
MAKES  THE  THEATRE  A  WORLD  OF 
GREAT  POSSIBILITIES. 

Although  most  critics  were  over- 
flowing in  their  praise,  not  one  of  them 
saw  that  Brando's  performance  was 
likely  to  change  the  face  of  American 
acting.  But  the  cognoscenti  knew  what 
was  happening.  "He'd  created  not 
only  a  standard  of  acting  but  a  style." 
said  Bobby  Lewis,  co-founder  with 
Kazan  of  the  newly  formed  Actors 
Studio,  "which  was  unfortunate,  since 
everybody  after  that  wanted  to  act 
like  Marlon  Brando." 

Williams  got  the  Pulit/er  Prize  and 
Tandy  won  a  Tony,  but  it  was  Mar- 
lon who  became  the  darling  of  the 
press.  Life,  Look,  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Vogue,  Mademoiselle,  the  fan  mag- 
azines and  daily  press— all  clamored  for 
interviews.  Cecil  Beaton  and  lesser 
lights  took  his  photograph.  People 
pointed  him  out  on  the  street. 

"It  took  me  a  long  time  before  I 
was  aware  that  that's  what  I  was— a 
big  success,"  he  said  years  later.  "I 
was  so  absorbed  in  myself,  my  own 
problems,  I  never  looked  around,  took 
account.  I  used  to  walk  in  New  York, 
miles  and  miles,  walk  in  the  streets 
late  at  night,  and  never  see  anything. 
I  was  never  sure  about  acting,  whether 
that  was  what  I  really  wanted  to  do; 
I'm  still  not.  Then,  when  I  was  in  Street- 
ear,  and  it  had  been  running  a  cou- 
ple of  months,  one  night— dimly, 
dimly— I  began  to  hear  this  roar.  It 
was  like  I'd  been  asleep,  and  I  woke 
up  here  sitting  on  a  pile  of  candy." 

The  roar  of  acclaim  eventually  made 
him  uncomfortable.  As  the  stress  and 
strain  increased  and  his  anxiety  wors- 
ened, he  finally  decided  to  seek  pro- 
fessional help.  When  he  approached 
Kazan  for  advice,  the  director  rec- 
ommended his  own  analyst.  Dr.  Bela 
Mittelmann.  For  the  next  10  years  Bran- 
do relied  heavily  on  Mittelmann,  and 
continued  to  consult  him  until  the 
doctor's  death  in  1959. 

As  Harold  Clurman,  Stella  Adler's 
second  husband,  who  had  directed 
Brando  in  Truck  line  Cafe,  realized, 
Brando  had  erected  walls  of  defens- 
es in  order  not  to  have  to  confront 
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and  acknowledge  his  deepest  psychic 
scars.  "Brando's  mother  was  a  fine, 
well-bred  woman,  but  a  hopeless  al- 
coholic."  Clurman  acknowledged.  "He 
suffered  untold  misery  because  of 
her  condition,  and  the  soul-searing 
pain  of  his  childhood  .  .  .  lodged  it- 
self in  some  deep  recess  of  his  be- 
ing. ...  He  cannot  voice  the  deepest 
part  of  himself:  it  hurts  too.  much. 
That,  in  part,  is  the  cause  of  his 
'mumbling.'" 

Another  sign  of  Brando's  insecuri- 
ty was  his  confusion  about  how  to 
play  Stanley  performance  after  per- 
formance. As  months  passed,  he  was 
not  only  uncertain  but  also  bored, 
and  his  rendition  varied  depending  on 
his  mood.  Tandy  was  trying  to  keep 
the  show  the  way  they  had  rehearsed 
it.  and  was  having  one  of  the  hardest 
times  of  her  life.  The  reviews  and 
sacks  of  fan  mail,  even  her  Tony, 
couldn't  change  the  fact  that  people 
were  coming  to  see  Brando.  Streetcar 
was  Stanley's  show,  and  Blanche's  de- 
feat was  becoming  more  personal  with 
every  performance. 

Tandy  was  the  lady,  chauffeured  to 
her  Upper  East  Side  residence  after 
each  performance  by  a  driver  whom 
she'd  inherited  from  Judith  Anderson. 
Brando  was  the  brute,  taking  off  after 
an  evening's  performance  with  a  girl 
on  the  back  of  his  motorcycle.  Selznick, 
who  reportedly  saw  him  fondling  a 
young  woman  in  front  of  the  theater, 
was  appalled:  "It  just  looks  terrible  to 
have  him  out  there  on  the  street  car- 
rying on  at  the  ticket  window." 

Worse  were  his  pranks.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  Tandy's  most  emotion- 
al speeches,  she  noticed  giggling  in 
the  audience.  Looking  back  at  Bran- 
do, she  saw  him,  stone-faced,  shoving 
a  cigarette  up  his  nostril.  Another  time, 
the  chicken  in  the  birthday  scene  had 
mistakenly  been  undercooked  by  one 
of  the  prop  assistants.  Marlon  gagged 
onstage,  then  came  off  swearing,  "I'd 
rather  have  dogshit!"  The  next  perfor- 
mance, someone  left  a  mound  of  mock 
dog  turds  on  his  plate.  For  weeks  af- 
terward he  retaliated  in  kind,  leaving 
joke-store  turds  onstage  in  the  most 
unexpected  places— in  the  refrigerator, 
even  in  Blanche's  trunk. 

Brando's  most  demanding  scene 
came  after  Stanley  is  beaten  up  by  his 
poker  pals,  when  he  gives  his  famous 
cry  "Stella!"  which  brings  his  wife  back 
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into  his  arms.  During  one  performan 
he  lost  it  completely.  A  group  in 
orchestra  laughed  nervously,  and  s 
denly,  as  though  something  1 
snapped,  he  stalked  to  the  footlig 
and  screamed,  "5"/;///  up!" 

In  mid-April   1949,  less  than  I 
months  before  the  end  of  his  c 
tract,  he  broke  his  nose.  He  was  b 
ing  in  the  downstairs  boiler  roc  : 
with  a  stagehand.   "All  of  a  suddi 
the  guy  winds  up  and  throws  a  h; 
maker  from  the  floor,"   Brando  t( 
his  actor  friend  Carlo  Fiore.  "I  saw 
coming,  but  I  couldn't  get  out  of  t 
way.  Next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  flyi 
ass  over  heels  into  a  pile  of  wood  L his  Ai 
crates  .  .  .  and  I  began  bleeding  frc  target, 
the  nose  like  a  stuck  pig.  .  .  .  I  p  iota  I 
some  cold  compresses  on  my  bea  id 
but  I  couldn't  stop  the  bleeding.  I  hea  lis 
my  cue  coming  up  and  ran  to  ma 
my  entrance,  and  I  held  my  nose,  b 
from  the  break  in  the  bridge  a  reg 
lar  geyser  of  blood  shot  about  10  fe 
across  the  stage." 

He  whispered  to  a  startled  Tanc 
"Broke  my  nose,"  and  she  hisst  fer  Si 
back,  "Bloody  fool!"  When  the  cu 
tain  came  down  after  two  more  scene  it  wan 
it  was  complete  chaos.  Irene  Selznic  k,  ifc 
shrieked,  "No  more— this  is  the  end  aterfroi 
Over  Marlon's  repeated  protests,  si  m  k, 
had  him  rushed  to  nearby  Rooseve  I  it, « 
Hospital.  During  Brando's  absenc  itkt 
Jack  Palance,  who  had  been  unde  U  flr 
studying  Anthony  Quinn  in  the  Chic  w  n\ 
go  production,  was  brought  in.  Wli, 

When  Brando  was  released  a  weeienk 
later,  he  had  a  different  nose.  Selznic  k  f„( 
was  aghast,  and  urged  him  to  have  f Julius 
broken  and  reset.  Marlon  refusec  ie  ///m 
claiming  that  he  liked  it  the  way 
was.  He  wasn't  perfect  anymore;  h 
looked  "rugged,  like  a  fighter." 
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Despite  a  great  deal  written 
about  Brando's  involvemenjt 
with  the  Actors  Studio,  his  pai?o 
ticipation  was  sporadic.  "H 
came   into   the   Studio  witl  Uai 
whatever  he  had,"  said  founds 
ing  member  Martin   Balsam 
"and  he  left  the  Studio  witl  acta 
the  same  thing."  For  the  grit  tt .. 
ty-voiced  Elaine  Stritch,  it  was  sim™ 
pier  still:   "Marlon's  going  to  schoo 
to  learn  the  Method  would  have  beer 
like  sending  a  tiger  to  jungle  school.' 
Often,  he'd  sit  in  Bobby  Lewis's  class 
"always  next  to  some  girl  whom  he 
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flldn't  keep  his  hands  off,"  and  II- 

ily  Lewis  laid  down  the  law.  "Mar- 
i,"  he  ordered,  "you'd  better  do  a 
■ne  or  you're  cut."  To  everyone's  sur- 
se,  Brando  settled  on  a  scene  from 
ibert  Sherwood's  Reunion  in  I  ienna 
late  1948,  after  many  postponements. 
idio  members  assembled  to  watch  the 
ne,  and  Karl  Maiden,  at  Marlon's 
guest,   asked  them   to  close  their 
as  until  the  cast  was  ready. 
When  the  eager  group  opened  their 
ies,  they  were  astounded.   Instead 
the  ruffian  from  Streetcar,  they  saw 
real  prince  in  uniform,  with  a 
mode.  Marlon's  speech  was  per- 
t,  his  Austrian  accent  absolutely 
target,  and  with  his  first  line 
got  a  big,  appreciative  laugh  that 
)rked  like  a  "blood  transfusion," 
wis  recalled.  "It  was  as  if  he  re- 
zed.  Oh,  my  God,  I  can  really 
this.  I  can  be  funny.  He  was 
e  young  John  Barrymore." 

1960:  Mlitinyon  the  Bounty 
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tier  Streetcar,  Brando  never  re- 
nted to  Broadway.  Over  the  next 
■e  years,  he  made  six  acclaimed 
yns,  the  last  of  which.  On  the 
''aterfront,  brought  him  an  Acad- 
\ny  Award.   Kazan,   who  direct- 
I  it.   as  well  as  Viva  Zapata! 
id  the  movie  version  ^/Streetcar, 
Wed  Brando's  scene  in  the  back 
at  of  the   car-  with   his   brother, 
ayed  by  Rod  Steiger,  "the  finest  thing 
>er  done  by  an  American  film  actor.  " 
>hn  Gielgud.   who  acted  with  Brando 

Julius  Caesar,  told  Joseph  Mankiewiiz. 
e  film's  director.  "This  young  man  is 
agnificent."  and  he  begged  Brando  to 
ay  Hamlet  on  the  stage  in  England 
•r  him.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
'As.  however,  Brando  made  less  and 
SS  artistically  significant  films,  and 
a  ego  and  personal  life  seemed  to  af- 
•ct  his  career  more  and  more.  During 
iva  Zapata!  he  became  involved  with 

Mexican  actress  named  Movita  Cas- 
■nada.  who  would  become  his  second 
•ife.  During  the  making  of  One-Eyed 
ticks,  a  much-postponed,  overhudget 
Vestem  he  directed  and  starred  in.  he 
as  in  court  battling  his  first  wife,  the 
xotic  actress  Anna  Kash/i.  By  the  time 
e  agreed  to  star  in  Mutiny  on  the  Boun- 
/,  his  difficult  temperament  was  cd- 
■ady  an  issue. 

MGM's  remake  of  the  1935  classic. 


If  Ghristia 
was  black,  if  he 

was  Mexican, 
or  if  he  was  poor. 

he  wouldn't 

o 

be  in  this 
courtroom." 


budgeted  at 
around  $12  million,  would  ultimately 
cost  more  than  $25  million  and  bring 
the  studio  to  its  knees.  The  picture 
marked  the  pinnacle  of  Brando's  self- 
indulgence.  During  the  laborious  13- 
month  shoot,  he  outdid  himself  with 
time-wasting  tantrums,  on-thc-set  script 
doctoring,  and  flagrantly  irresponsi- 
ble behavior.  But  if  Mutiny  represent- 
ed a  turning  point  in  his  professional 
life,  it  also  introduced  him  to  Tahiti. 
the  island  paradise  that  would  be- 
come his  refuge  from  Hollywood,  and 
the  symbol  of  his  hopes. 

To   play   Fletcher   Christian.   Clark 


WITNESS  FOR 
THE  DEFENSE 

Brando  tries  to  hold  back  his 

tears  in  February  1991  as  he  testifies 

on  behalf  of  his  son  Christian. 

who  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  jail. 


Gable's  role  in  the  original.  Bran- 
do was  paid  $500,000  against  10 
percent  of  the  gross  receipts, 
$5,000  for  every  day  the  film  went 
over  schedule,  and  reportedly 
$10,000  a  week  in  expenses.  He 
was  also  guaranteed  consultation 
rights  for  the  film's  final  sequence, 
but  he  would  wield  a  free  hand  in 
making  script  changes  throughout 
the  picture. 
Carol  Reed,  the  distinguished 
British  director  of  The  Third  Man,  was 
signed  to  direct.  For  the  role  of  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  Reed  and  producer  Aaron 
Rosenberg  cast  Trevor  Howard,  and 
Richard  Harris,  the  Irish  stage  actor, 
was  assigned  the  role  of  John  Mills, 
the  manipulative  mutineer.  With  95  per- 
cent of  the  film  being  shot  on  Tahiti, 
the  movie  would  feature  not  only  an 
international  cast  but  also  a  350-ton 
replica  of  the  Bounty. 

Arriving  on  Tahiti  in  late  fall  I960, 
Brando  rejected  the  stately  manor 
provided  by  MGM  in  favor  of  a  tra- 
ditional thatched  fare.  He  also  began 
wearing  a  sarong  and  soon  adopted 
the  native  custom  of  wearing  a  frangi- 
pani  blossom  behind  his  ear.  "I  love 
it  down  here.  I'm  not  Brando  the 
star.  I  "in  Brando  the  man."  he  told 
assistant  director  Ridgewa\  Callow    Re- 


moving  himself  from  the  cast  and 
crew,  Brando  liked  to  hold  gatherings 
at  his  fare  in  the  evenings.  Alice  Mar- 
chak.  his  secretary,  would  bring  in  lo- 
cal musicians,  and  Brando  would 
reportedly  play  drums  into  the  night 
with  them,  sweat  pouring  down  his 
forehead,  his  face  expressionless. 

Brando  and  other  members  of  the 
company  also  took  up  flagrantly  with 
the  local  women.  "It  was  out  of  con- 
trol," said  one  staffer.  To  the  crew's 
amazement  and  delight,  the  vahines 
weren't  after  money  or  husbands  but 
merely  romance.  Old,  fat.  thin,  alco- 
holic, or  infirm,  they  loved  to  invade 
male  cast  members'  apartments.  Soon 
an  epidemic  of  venereal  disease— the 
so-called  MGM  flu-  swept  through  the 
cast,  crew,  and  extras.  For  Brando, 
sexual  partners  had  never  been  a  prob- 
lem, but  what  he  found  particularly 
attractive  about  these  women,  aside 
from  their  extraordinary  skin,  was 
that  by  and  large  they  "made  no  at- 
tempt whatsoever  to  tie  him  down," 
according  to  Bengt  Danielsson,  a  tech- 
nical adviser  on  the  movie. 

Most  of  the  Tahitian  women  cast  in 
the  film  had  minor,  nonspeaking  parts, 
but  there  was  one  role  of  substance: 
Mairniti,  the  chief's  daughter  and 
Fletcher  Christian's  lover.  Reed,  Rosen- 
berg, and  Brando  auditioned  100  can- 
didates, finally  choosing  19-year-old 
Tarita  Teriipaia.  a  dishwasher  at  the 
restaurant  Les  Tropiques.  Part  Chinese, 
part  Polynesian,  Tarita  was  also  a  dancer 
in  the  floor  show  at  Les  Tropiques, 
which  was  managed  by  her  Danish 
boyfriend,  John  Christiansen. 

Heimata  "Charlie"  Hirshon,  her  for- 
mer boyfriend,  had  to  bring  Tarita  by 
three  times  before  Reed  and  Brando 
made  up  their  minds.  Brando  had  first 
lobbied  for  Anna  Gobray,  another 
dancer.  Then  he  turned  to  Vaea  Benet. 
a  teenager  who  also  danced  at  Les 
Tropiques.  But  Tarita  had  caught  his  eye. 

Soon  Marlon  had  invested  Tarita 
with  his  Rousseauesque  notions  of 
purity.  While  he  had  several  other 
girls  servicing  him  in  what  was  basi- 
cally a  turnstile  arrangement,  he  would 
"never  go  to  bed  with  her,"  said  Nick 
Rutgers,  an  American  expatriate  who 
served  as  a  production  coordinator. 
"He  would  sleep  on  the  floor  and  she'd 
sleep  on  the  bed.  They'd  hold  hands, 
that  kind  of  thing."  Once  the  affair 
with  Tarita  was  consummated,  though. 


Brando  continued  his  romance  with 
another  Tahitian  dancer  and  juggled 
the  two  women. 

Brando's  professional  relationships 
with  the  other  actors  were  constantly 
on  the  verge  of  flaring  into  open  hos- 
tility. His  habit  of  forcing  multiple  takes 
quickly  pushed  Richard  Harris  past  the 
breaking  point.  In  one  scene,  accord- 
ing to  Jimmy  Taylor,  one  of  the  cos- 
tume men,  Brando  was  especially  flat 
and  finally  said.  "I  don't  know  if  it's 
going  to  work  or  not."  Harris  blew 
up.  "Damn  you!  Look  at  me!  Act!  Who 
the  hell  do  you  think  you  are?" 

It  was  the  same  with  Trevor  Howard. 
"Brando  never  knew  his  lines.  He 
just  made  them  up  as  he  went  along 
and  always  to  his  own  advantage," 
said  Hirshon.  "There  was  one  scene 
when  Marlon  asked  for  a  retake  maybe 
IS  times,  because  in  17  of  the  takes 
Trevor  was  better.  But  after  they'd  done 
it  over  and  over,  Howard  got  fed  up, 
and  suddenly  Brando  felt  he  was  bet- 
ter, so  the  18th  take  he  kept." 

In  February,  with  only  one-third  of 
the  footage  shot,  the  cast  and  crew 
gave  up  in  the  face  of  relentless  storms 
and  departed  for  Los  Angeles,  where 
filming  would  continue  at  MGM's  Cul- 
ver City  studios.  Several  of  the  Tahi- 
tian women,  including  Tarita,  were 
installed  at  the  Hotel  Bel-Air,  where 
Brando  continued  his  amorous  pursuits. 

The  cast  was  scheduled  to  regroup 
in  Tahiti  the  third  week  in  April,  but 
Brando  was  delayed.  On  April  19  the 
actress  Rita  Moreno,  with  whom  he 
had  had  a  long  on-and-off  affair,  sud- 
denly re-entered  his  life  by  trying  to 
take  her  own.  "The  peppery  Puerto 
Rican  actress  was  rushed  to  a  hospi- 
tal from  the  home  of  actor  Marlon 
Brando  Wednesday  after  she  took  an 
overdose  of  sleeping  pills."  stated  an 
L.A.  news  story. 

Brando  was  soon  winging  his  way 
to  Tahiti.  During  this  same  month,  he 
telephoned  Anna  Kashfi,  his  ex-wife 
and  the  mother  of  his  son  Christian, 
to  let  her  in  on  the  secret  he'd  man- 
aged to  keep  for  nearly  a  year.  "He 
told  me  he  had  married  Movita  the 
previous  summer  and  that  he  wanted 
their  son.  Miko,  to  be  a  brother  to 
Christian."  she  recalled.  "He  suggest- 
ed that  I  and  Devi  [her  preferred 
name  for  Christian]  should  move  to 
Tahiti  to  live."  If  Brando  thought  the 
phone  call  would  appease  Kashfi,  with 


whom  he  was  involved  in  a  long 
tody  battle,  he  was  sorely  mistal 
Instead,  the  fights  in  court  continul 


Meanwhile,  the  troubled 
ture  of  the  Bounty  p 
duction  had  become  on 
the  worst-kept  secrets 
Hollywood.  "The  mu 
million-dollar  epic  is  ab 
one-third  completed  a 
laments  from  MGM  t 
costs  have  soared  far 
yond  the  budget,"  Hedda  Hopper  wr 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  MGM 
ecutives  were  preparing  to  deleg 
the  blame.  But  while  Brando  could 
fingered  and  even  set  up,  he  could 
be  fired.  Instead,  director  Carol  Re 
took  the  fall.  At  the  end  of  Februa 
he  was  replaced  by  Lewis  Mileston! 

On  June  29,  Brando  left  Tahiti 
a  30-hour  visit  to  L.A.  to  battle  Ka 
fi  in  court  in  Santa  Monica.  The 
sue     once     again     was     Christia 
specifically,   Brando  claimed,  becau 
a  distraught  Kashfi  had  barred  the 
tor  from  seeing  his  three-year-old  s 
in  April.  Immediately  after  the  he 
ing  Brando  left  for  Tahiti. 

On  August  1,  with  only  half  t 
film  shot,  Brando's  $5,000-per-day  ov 
time  fee  went  into  effect.  The 'sum  wou 
eventually  reach  $750,000  above  ar 
beyond  his  $500,000  base  pay  and  p 
diem  rate.  Charlie  Hirshon  remembere 
Marlon's  shows  of  temper.  "He'd  ju 
go,  'Oh,  fucking  shit!'  and  take  h 
costume  off  and  walk  away.  It  ha 
pened  for  any  reason— either  he  ws 
fed  up  with  the  directing  or  the  stun 
man  wasn't  doing  something  correc 
ly;  someone  made  eye  contact  whe 
he  was  saying  his  lines;  or  he  was  to 
hot;  or  he  wanted  to  go  home  and  sere 
Whatever  it  was,  he'd  walk  off  at  1 
in  the  morning  and  we  couldn't  sho 
anymore  that  day." 

The  only  thing  that  interested  hi 
besides  his  women  was  Tetiaroa,  an  a  to' 
that  he  had  spotted  during  locatio 
scouting.  Situated  some  35  miles  nort 
of  Papeete.  Tetiaroa  was  composed  oj 
12  small  motu,  or  single-reef  islets,  er 
closing  a  central  lagoon.  The  propert 
was  not  for  sale.  Brando  learned,  bu 
he  asked  several  people  to  look  int 
the  possibility  of  his  buying  it. 

Meanwhile,  MGM  would  suffer  a 
operational  deficit  and  a  major  dro 
in  stock  and  would  replace  Joe  Voge 
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BRANDO 


as  president,  citing  as  the  major  factor 
*'the  full  anticipated  loss"  on  Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty.  Sol  Siegel,  MGM's  produc- 
tion chief,  reportedly  threatened  to  sue 
Brando  for  "throwing"  his  performance 
and  trying  to  force  his  own  ending  on  the 
picture.  Brando  publicly  challenged  all 
charges  of  misbehavior. 

There  was  also  talk  that  Brando  had 
tried  to  add  homosexual  overtones  to  the 
role  of  Fletcher  Christian.  Brando's  fop- 
pish portrayal  annoyed  Richard  Harris. 
particularly  during  a  scene  in  which  Bran- 
do was  supposed  to  slap  Harris  in  the 
face.  Brando  merely  flicked  his  wrist 
Harris,  taking  the  gesture  as  an  insult, 
responded  by  kissing  Brando  on 
the  cheek.  On  the  next  take.  Bran 
do  tapped  him  again.  "Shall 
we  dance'.'"  Harris  yelled,  and 
stomped  off  the  set.  The  following 
day  Brando  stubbornly  played  the 
scene  the  same  way,  and  Harris 
once  again  took  his  leave,  this  time 
refusing  to  reappear  for  three  days. 
Harris  later  told  the  American 
press  that  when  he  finally  returned 
Brando  approached  him  and  said. 
"Dick,  you  shouldn't  have  done  it. 
I'd  like  you  to  know  this:  I'm  the 
star  of  this  picture  and  you're  op- 
posing me.  Remember  that,  please." 

"For  six  weeks  Brando  sabotaged 
[the    production],"    Hedda    Hopper 
wrote  in  December  1961.  "He'd  show 
up  on  the  set  when  called  and  ask, 
'Where  shall  I  stand  and  what  do  I 
say?'  Then  he'd  speak  his  lines  in  a 
meaningless  monotone.  ...  A  million 
words  have  been  written  about  what's 
wrong  with  Hollywood.  Well,  here's 
the  answer." 

In  August  1962.  Tarita  returned  to 
Los  Angeles  along  with  several  of  the 
cast's  mutineers  for  a  few  days  of  reshoots. 
Milestone  stayed  on  for  appearance's  sake, 
but  refused  to  go  near  the  camera  or  Bran- 
do. George  Seaton,  an  MGM  contract  di- 
rector, was  nominally  in  charge,  but, 
aware  of  the  stigma  attached  to  the  proj- 
ect, he  had  agreed  to  take  the  assignment 
without  pay  and  only  on  the  condition 
that  his  participation  not  be  publicized  or 
credited.  Essentially,  Brando  directed  him- 
self, and  his  death  scene  was  more  bizarre 
than  anything  he'd  done  to  date. 

"He  was  lying  there  naked,"  said  Jim- 
my Taylor.  "The  makeup  man  had  put 
burns  on  his  exposed  flesh,  and  I  had  this 
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fabric  with  simulated  burn  marks  that  I 
was  going  to  paste  on  his  skin  to  cover 
up  his  genitals.  Then  he  asked.  'Why 
doesn't  my  crotch  burn?'  I  said,  'Well,  I 
can't  do  that,  Marlon.  We've  got  a  censor 
problem.  Maybe  we  can  use  makeup  to 
blend  this  in  with  the  pants."  'No.  no.  If 
the  pants  are  going  to  burn,  so  is  the 
cock.  You've  got  to  show  it.' 

"I  then  got  to  Rosenberg  and  ex- 
plained what  Marlon  was  demanding. 
Aaron's  reply?  'Well,  he's  shown  his  cock 
to  everybody  else— now  he  wants  to  show 
it  to  the  American  public.  Don't  worry, 
I'll  put  a  tarp  over  him.' 

"I'd  never  seen  anything  like  it  in 
my  entire  career,"  Tavlor  added. 


aHe  started 
at  such  a  violent 
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cannot  work  at  the 
level 
of  this  actor.'"  i 


announced  as  his  skin  turned  bl 
Through  chattering  teeth  he  gave  an  en 
mously  effective  rendition,  even  though 
couldn't  remember  his  lines.  This  time 
human  cue  card  in  the  person  of  Tai 
was  utilized.  The  camera  was  shoot 
over  the  back  of  her  head,  and  Bran 
was  supposed  to  murmur  a  couple 
words  in  Tahitian  as  he  died.  As  Call 
recalled,  "We  got  a  grease  pencil  a 
wrote  the  words  on  Tarita's  forehead." 

Brando     attended     the     star-studd<  iik 
$l()()-a-tickct  benefit  opening  in  Los  A  «» 
geles  with   Movita.   Rosenberg  escort 
Tarita,  who  seemed  indifferent  to  the  pr 
ence  of  Marlon  and  Movita.  Marlon  th  p 
made  an  appearance  at  the  New  Yo  blalion. 
premiere,  where  die-hard  film  buffs  boo 
him.  After  15  minutes  of  the  film,  he  lei 

Around     Christmas,     Brando    vok  1  his  . 


teered  to  be  present  at  the  premiere 
Tokyo,  and  arranged  to  meet  up  wi 
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"An  actor,  a  star  who 
is  prepared  to  lie  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage  with  his  cock  hanging  out.  The 
whole  crew  was  there— there  must  have 
been  60  or  more  people  standing  around— 
and  he  had  no  embarrassment." 

To  help  Brando  prepare  for  the  scene. 
Seaton  told  him  that  when  a  person  is  se- 
verely burned  the  loss  of  body  fluids 
leaves  him  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  be- 
ing frozen.  "Get  me  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  of  cracked  ice,"  Brando  ordered. 
"Spread  it  out  and  throw  a  sheet  over  it." 

Ridgeway  Callow  brought  out  the  ice, 
and  Brando  lay  down  on  it  for  45  min- 
utes. "I  want-to  get  the  death  tremors,"  he 


Tarita.  She  was  four  months  pregnai  ifcio 
and  he  asked  the  wife  of  one  of  r 
Tahitian  friends  to  accompany  her 
Japan,  where  the  question  of  an  ab( 
tion  could  be  discussed. 

Tarita  refused  to  go  through  wi 
it.  After  the  birth  of  a  son  on  Mi  wmi  r 
30,  1963,  in  Tahiti,  Tarita  told  tt  sol' mo 
friend's  wife,  "I  had  my  baby  ai  IBenolu 
Marlon  was  very  mad  after  me 
The  baby  was  named  Teihotlrs 
but  he  was  not  given  the  Branc  nit.  and 
name.    Later,    Brando    wou ) mutua' 
change  his  mind,  laying  his  r  bane 
luctance  to  acknowledge  p  He  wai 
ternity  on  the  complication  1,1^ 
of  his  ongoing  legal  problerr  I  actres 
with   Kashfi;   at   the  time,   r ."  One 
probably  did  not  want  to  ups<  ,ndo.  ih 
Movita,  either.  utiful? . 

In  early  1967,  through  the  inte  mght  th 
cession  of  French  premier  George  'Oh.  \| 
Pompidou,  Brando  completed  h  mgh  to 
urchase  of  Tetiaroa  for  $270,00(  Brando 
uring  his  sporadic  visits  to  Tahit  peratel- 
usually  a  week  or  two  in  duration,  h  o,  j(tei 
would  stay  with  Tarita  and  their  son  i  nes 
the  waterside  compound  he  had  bough  year 
for  them  in  the  wealthy  Punaauia  sectior  ne  n 
just  south  of  the  Papeete  airport.  But  ol  -Hake: 
ten  he  would  make  the  two-hour  voyag 
across  open  seas  to  Tetiaroa  to  wande 
the  bone-white  beaches  of  the  atoll  alone  k 


1972:  Last  Tango  in  Paris 

Brando  had  hit  the  $1  million  salary  mar, 
with  The  Fugitive  Kind,  a  failure  base} 
on  Tennessee  Williams's  play  Orpheus  De 
scending,  and  then  for  a  deeade  he  f 
himself  trapped  in  mediocre— or,  at  best 
teresting— films  with  some  of  the  greates 
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etors  in  the  world,  Irani  Charlie  Chap- 
(A  Countess  from  Hong  Kong/  to 
i  Huston  ^Reflections  in  a  Golden 

).     During    this    period,     Montgomery 

t.  Brando's  rival  as  an  actor  for  many 

a,  said,  "Marlon  isn't  finished  yet.  He's 

resting  "/'   //<''//  be  hack    bigger  than 

:"  Indeed.    Brando's   artistic   integrity 

redeemed  temporarily  by  two  films  he 

le  hack-to-hack  in  the  early  70s,  The 

(father  and  Last  Tango  in  Pans. 

Vhen   the    Italian   director   Bernardo 

tolucci  gave  Brando  the  script  of  Last 

go  in  Paris  to  read,  he  emphasized 

he  wanted  much  of  the  movie  to  be 

■rovised.  Hoping  to  explore  questions 

solation,  despair,  and  sexual  obsession 

'High  Brando's  character,  he  asked  the 

>r  about  his  memories  of  his  child- 

d,  his  feelings  about  his  parents,  his 

pest    sexual    fantasies.    Remarkably, 

ndo  seemed  to  open  up  to  him. 

n  due  course  both  acknowledged  their 

|:riences  with  psychoanalysis.  As  the 
ctor  explained,  "I  wanted  him  to  for- 
[the  character  of]  Paul  and  remember 
self  and  what  was  inside  him.  For  him 
as  a  completely  new  method.  He  was 
_  inated  by  the  risk,  and  afraid  of  the 
se  of  violation  of  his  privacy."  Brando 
Bertolucci  developed  a  pattern.  Each 
they  huddled  privately  for  several 
rs  to  discuss  what  they'd  been  thinking 
Jut,  and  their  talks  seemed  to  evolve 
mutual  psychotherapy  sessions,  with 
h  man  energizing  the  other. 
'He  was  wonderful,"  Bertolucci  later 
1.  "1  always  fall  in  love  with  my  actors 
I  actresses,  but  especially  with  Mar- 
."  Once,  holding  a  photograph  of 
ndo,  the  director  exclaimed,  "Isn't  he 
utiful?  Just  look  at  that  face."  He  then 
ught  the  picture  to  h's  lips  and  kissed 
'Oh,  Marlon,"  he  said,  "you  are  good 
>ugh  to  eat." 

irando's  character  is  a  world-weary, 
perately  lonely,  and  disillusioned  man 
.1.  after  the  suicide  of  his  wife,  be- 
nes  obsessed  by  Jeanne,  a  beautiful 
year-old  woman.  In  the  opening 
ne,  in  which  Brando  is  standing  on  the 
-Hakeim  bridge  while  the  Metro  roars 
overhead,  Bertolucci  chose  to  shoot 
actor's  back  as  he  clamped  his  hands 
:r  his  ears.  "I  can't  believe  this,"  Bran- 
told  an  assistant  director.  "Bernardo  is 
npletcly  crazy.  He  wants  me  to  play 
;  with  my  back  to  the  camera."  How- 
r,  he  went  along  and  did  the  director 
!  better.  Brando  not  only  put  his  hands 
:r  his  ears  but  also  erupted  in  a  heart- 
rcing  scream.  "I  was  shocked,"  said 
tolucci.  "He  started  at  such  a  violent 
:h  that  1  said  to  myself,  'Mavhe  I  can- 


not work  al  the  level  of  this  aCtOl  '  I  was 

very  scared." 

Several  days  into  the  shoot  Brando  fi- 
nally met  Maria  Schneider,  the  actress 
chosen  to  play  the  young  woman.  Schnei- 
der was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
French  stage  actor  Daniel  (ielin.  one  of 
Brando's  apartment-mates  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1949,  which  he  spent  in  Paris.  Now 
Brando  was  to  enact  on  film  an  obsessive, 
sadomasochistic  affair  with  his  old  friend's 
daughter,  who  was  not  yet  20.  The  director 
had  interviewed  more  than  100  actresses, 
and  although  Schneider  had  little  acting 
experience— she'd  left  home  at  age  15. 
danced  in  a  French  stage  comedy,  worked 
as  Brigitte  Bardot's  stand-in,  and  appeared 
in  two  small  movie  roles  Bertolucci 
thought  she  was  the  personification  of  the 
hip  but  bourgeois  student.  "She  was  a 
Lolita,  but  more  perverse."  he  explained, 
adding  that  when  he  had  asked  her  to  take 
her  clothes  off  during  the  screen  test,  "she 
became  much  more  natural." 

Later  there  would  be  much  speculation 
about  whether  Schneider  and  Brando  ac- 
tually had  an  affair.  Schneider  confided 
to  her  father  that  she  and  Marlon  had  in- 
deed begun  one.  It  would  seem  that  there 
was  some  residual  bitterness,  however,  be- 
cause later  Schneider  was  quite  outspo- 
ken about  Marlon's  age  and  flabbiness. 
"I  never  felt  any  sexual  attraction  to 
Brando,"  she  said.  "He's  almost  50,  and 
he  is  only  beautiful  to  here,"  she  added, 
gesturing  to  her  neck.  "He  was  very  up- 
tight about  his  weight;  he  kept  pulling 
curtains  whenever  he  changed  clothes." 

During  the  filming,  as  Bertolucci 
watched  Brando  with  Schneider,  he  urged 
them  to  become  more  sexually  explicit. 
"You  are  the  embodiment  of  my  prick," 
he  told  Marlon.  "You  are  its  symbol." 
Brando  would  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  movie  by  exclaiming  in  an  interview, 
"I  don't  think  Bertolucci  knew  what  the 
film  was  about.  And  /  didn't  know  what 
it  was  about.  He  went  around  telling 
everybody  it  was  about  his  prick!" 

Schneider,  meanwhile,  claimed  that  she 
understood  what  was  happening,  since 
she  shared  the  same  sexual  proclivities 
that  both  Brando  and  Bertolucci  were  ru- 
mored to  have.  In  her  usual,  unflinching 
way,  she  announced  that  she  and  Brando 
got  along  together  because  "we're  both 
bisexual  and  it's  beautiful."  The  sexual 
scenes,  she  added,  were  a  way  of  "acting 
out  Bernardo's  sex  problems." 

On  the  day  that  Brando  was  to  give  his 
monologue  over  the  body  of  his  dead 
wife,  Bertolucci  saw  new  and  extraordi- 
nary depths  in  his  affect.  As  scripted,  it 
was    a    genuinely    moving    and    painful 


episode,  but  afterward   Brando  i  ■ 
edged  th.it  the  scene  had  brought  hit 

real  anguish,  because.  ,i\  Daniel  Gel  in  re- 
called, "he  was  remembering  the  death  ol 
Ins  mother."  Dodie  Brando  had  tried  to 
commit  suicide  at  least  once,  and  there 
was  also  the  love  and  griel  mixed  with 
anger  and  a  sense  ol  betrayal  in  his  char- 
acter that  paralleled  Marlon's  own  am- 
bivalence toward  his  mother  All  ol  it 
pushed  him  beyond  anything  he'd  ever 
done  before.  In  front  of  the  camera  his 
pain,  grief,  and  indignation  were  extraor- 
dinary, as  if  the  inner  Brando,  propelled 
by  a  spring,  had  jumped  out  of  a  box. 

For  the  scene  in  which  Paul  sodomizes 
Jeanne,  the  butter  was  Bertolucci's  idea. 
"Get  the  butter!"  Brando  commands  be- 
fore he  mounts  Schneider  from  behind 
and  forces  her  to  repeat  vile  epithets 
against  convention,  religion,  and  the  idea 
of  family.  "I'm  going  to  tell  you  about 
the  family.  .  .  .  Repeat  it  after  me.  .  .  . 
Holy  family,  church  of  good  citizens.  .  .  . 
The  children  are  tortured  until  they  tell 
their  first  lie.  .  .  .  And  freedom  is  assassi- 
nated. .  .  .  Family  .  .  .  you  fucking,  you 
fucking  family."  he  rants  in  an  orgasmic 
gasp  as  Schneider  sobs  out  the  black 
litany  until  he  falls  spent  on  top  of  her. 

Bertolucci  pushed  Brando  even  harder 
when  it  came  to  the  monologue  in  which 
his  character  was  to  reveal  his  past  and  cry 
with  bitter  revulsion.  "Give  me  some  rem- 
iniscences about  your  youth,"  the  director 
instructed  him  when  the  moment  came, 
and  then  told  his  cameraman  to  load  900 
feet  of  film.  "The  scene  was  completely 
improvised,  and  Marlon  was  truly  naked 
at  that  moment."  he  later  explained.  "I 
had  no  idea  how  long  it  was  going  to  last." 

The  improvisation  was  framed  by 
Schneider's    asking    Brando's    character 
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about  his  memories  of  America.  Brando 
paused  and  rubbed  one  eye,  as  if  he  were 
going  into  a  self-induced  meditation. 

"Oh,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "my  father 
was  a  drunk,  tough  whore-fucker,  bar- 
fighter,  supermasculine,  and  he  was  tough. 
My  mother  was  very,  very  poetic,  and 
also  a  drunk.  And  uh-h  ...  All  my  memo- 
ries of  when  I  was  a  kid  was  of  her  being 
arrested,  nude.  We  lived  in  this  small 
town,  a  farming  community.  ...  I'd  come 
home  after  school.  .  .  .  She*d  be  gone, 
in  jail  or  something."  He  stopped  after 
a  while,  as  if  blocked.  "1  don't  know, 
I  can't  remember  very  many  good 
things."  Then  he  began  to  describe 
another  image  from  his  troubled 
boyhood-  the  spring  he  was 
thrown  out  of  military  school  and 
returned  home  in  shame,  totally 
at  the  mercy  of  his  father's  stern 
discipline.  In  contrast  to  earlier 
scenes,  in  which  he  had  faked  his 
sobs,  real  tears  welled  in  his  eyes. 
When  he  mentioned  his  old  dog, 
Dutchie,  his  voice  faded  away.  It 
was  not  another  bit  of  business.  He 
was  unable  to  go  on.  In  the  silence, 
Bertolucci  exclaimed,  "Wonderful, 
wonderful." 

Last  Tango  was  presented  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1972,  the  final  night  of  the 
New    York    Film    Festival.    Pauline 
Kael  registered  the  shock  of  the  audi- 
ence by  announcing  that  Tango  was 
"the  most  powerfully  erotic  film  ever 
made,  and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  liberating."  She  asserted  that  the 
date  of  the  screening  "should  become  a 
landmark  in  movie  history  comparable  to 
May  29.    1913— the  night  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps  was  first  performed— in  music 
history.  .  .  .  Bertolucci  and  Brando  have 
altered  the  face  of  an  art  form." 

Last  Tango  would  prove  to  be  a  true 
gold  mine  for  Brando,  since  he  earned  a 
percentage  of  the  gross.  "It  cost  about 
$1.4  million  to  produce  and  its  break- 
even was  about  $3  million,"  explained 
producer  Alberto  Grimaldi.  "The  movie 
grossed  more  than  $45  million,  and  it 
was  still  making  money  20  years  later.  I 
would  guess  that  Marlon  earned  at  least 
$4  million  from  it.  probably  more." 

Social  Concerns 

On  March  27.  1973,  Liv  Ullmann  and 
Roger  Moore  stood  onstage  at  the  annual 
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Academy  Awards  ceremony,  reading  the 
nominees  for  best  actor:  "Marlon  Brando 
for  The  Godfather,  Michael  Caine  and 
Laurence  Olivier  for  Sleuth,  Peter  O'Toole 
for  The  Ruling  Class,  and  Paul  Winfield 
for  Sounder."  Then  Ullmann  announced, 
"The  winner  is  .  .  .  Marlon  Brando!" 

As  the  audience  broke  into  thunderous 
applause,  a  statuesque  Native  American 
woman  made  her  way  to  the  podium.  The 
clapping  dwindled  away  into  gasps  of  sur- 
prise and  audible  groans  when  she  moved 
to  the  microphone.  "My  name  is  Sacheen 
Littlefeather,"  she  said.  "I'm  Apache,  and 
I  am  the  president  of  the  National  Native 
American  Affirmative  Image 


"There  was  one 

scene  when 

Marlon  asked  foi 

a  retake 

maybe  18  times. 

because  in 
17  of  the  takes 
Trevor 
was  better." 


Committee.  I'm  repre- 
senting Marlon  Brando  this  evening,  and 
he  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  .  .  .  that  he 
very  regretfully  cannot  accept  this  very 
generous  award.  And  the  reasons  for  this 
are  the  treatment  of  American  Indians  to- 
day by  the  film  industry  and  on  television 
in  movie  reruns." 

As  the  broadcast's  closing  credits 
rolled  across  millions  of  TV  screens,  Lit- 
tlefeather handed  the  press  copies  of 
Brando's  1,000-word  statement  scoring 
America  and  the  film  business  alike  for 
their  treatment  of  Native  Americans.  She 
also  confirmed  that  Marlon  would  soon 


be  on  his  way  to  Wounded  Knee,  S 
Dakota,  to  support  the  American  In 
Movement  (aim)  protesters  who 
been  under  siege  there  for  four  week 

As  it  turned  out,  Brando  did  not 
Wounded  Knee,  hut  for  more  than  a 
ade.  beginning  in  the  early  60s.  he 
mitted  himself  to  protesting  soeial  inju. 
He  rallied  with  Martin  Luther  King 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confen 
cork.  and.  later,  the  activist  Blaek 
thers.  But  most  of  all,  he  pledged  hin 
to  supporting  Native  Amerieans.  He 
shot  at  in  Gresham.  Wisconsin,  during 
takeover  of  an  Alexian-brotherhood  t 
tiate  by  a  group  of  Menominee  Indi 
Throughout  this  time,  he  was  inordinc 
generous  with  not  only  his  time  hut  alsc 
money:  his  contributions  were  estimate 
exceed  $500,000.  Unhappily,  as  a  resii 
what  aim  leaders  Dennis  Banks  and  Ru. 
Means  saw  as  Brando's  unrealistic  e.xpe 
tions  for  social  change,  by  the  end  of 
70s  his  participation  proved  as  frustra 
to  the  actor  himself  as  to  the  Indians. 

Lawsuits  and  Dreams 


During  the  1980s,  Brando  became 
and  more  reclusive  in  his  Los  Ang 
home     on     Mulholland    Drive, 
seemed  to  enter  into  more  laws 
than  movie  negotiations.  After  Ap 
lypse  Now  in  1979,  his  performa, 
were  taken  less  than  seriously,  an 
frequently  voiced  his  desire  to  m> 
money  and  support  his  growing  fa, 
ly  by  means  other  than  acting. 

With  the  release  of  Superman  L 
1981,  Brando  revived  his  long-stand 
1978  lawsuit  against  the  film's  prod 
ers,  in  the  amount  of  $50  million. 
April  6,  1982,  the  suit  was  quietly  sett 
out  of  court  when  producer  Alexan 
Salkind  and  Warner  Bros,  agreed  to 
Brando  a  share  of  both  Superman  fil 
earnings  estimated  at  between  $10  and 
million.    Brando,    wrote   one   columni 
"made  more  money  in  the  courtroom 
than  he  did  on  screen." 

A  few  weeks  later,  Brando  filed  a  si 
against  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  who  h 
helped  him  win  his  second  Oscar  wi 
The  Godfather.  The  issue  was  Brandc 
11.3  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  fro 
Apocalypse  Now.  Brando  claimed  that 
addition  to  $8  million  in  residuals  he  w 
due  $40  million  in  punitive  damages 

In  March  1983,  Brando  tried  to  orga 
ize  his  life  by  hiring  yet  another  assistai 
someone  to  run  things  at  his  house 
Mulholland  Drive,  including  constructic 
and  security.  This  time  he  turned  to  To 
Papke,  a  techie  with  a  background 
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Body  by  Cassini 


Oleg  Cassini  fashioned  the  most 
desirable  fragrance  in  the  world... 
a  rare  magical  fragrance...  seductive, 
mysterious,  utterly  feminine... 
a  scent  beyond  the  senses... 
Now  Cassini  has  crafted  another 
masterpiece.  Introducing  the  new 
cool,  fresher,  fragrant  body  spray 
from  Oleg  Cassini.  Available  at 
Bloomingdales.  To  sample 
CASSINI:  Call  1-800-441-6534 

"Even  love  affairs  have  a  lighter  side" 


BRANDO 


films,  computers,  and  electronics,  whom 
he  had  met  through  a  friend.  Papke  re- 
mained in  Brando*s  employ  for  14 
months,  after  which  he  would  work  for 
the  actor  on  individual  projects  for  anoth- 
er six  years.  As  with  everyone  coming 
into  contact  with  Brando,  he  would  expe- 
rience the  usual  periods  of  excommunica- 
tion and  temporary  disfavor.  But  what 
struck  him  the  first  day  he  reported  for 
work  was  the  inspired  crazincss  of  the  ac- 
tor's lifestyle. 

"The  first  thing  he  said  was  "I  want  to 
sec  if  you're  really  as  good  as  I  think  you 
arc.'"  Papke  recalled.  "'Do  you  have 
Iockpicks?'  I  was  afraid  to  say  yes,  but  of 
course  I  did,  and  he  led  me  outside  to  the 
building  where  he  kept  his  motorcycles, 
the  welding  gear,  and  tools.  It  took  me  a 
while  two  steel  doors.  I  was  standing 
there  picking  the  lock,  the  lock  went  click, 
and  then  he  said,  'Can  you  open  anything 
else?'  Eventually  he  had  me  working  on 
all  the  locks  in  the  whole  place." 

The  48-year-old  Papke  was  exactly 
Brando's  kind  of  guy,  zany  enough  in  his 
own  right,  bright,  loyal,  eager  to  please, 
but  also  unconventional,  even  though  his 
usual  outfit  was  a  Botany  "500"  suit. 
"Throughout  my  relationship  with  Mar- 
lon, what  he  wanted  to  do  was  use  tech- 
nology to  make  lots  of  money,"  said  Pap- 
ke. "Money,  though,  wasn't  ultimately 
what  was  pushing  him.  What  motivates 
Marlon  is  the  opinion  of  other  people, 
and  he  wanted  to  do  something  on  his 
own,  a  high-tech  project  that  would  gain 
him  the  respect  of  the  world  as  someone 
of  intellect  and  high  achievement,  not  just 
some  actor." 

By  Hollywood  standards  Brando  was 
not  living  opulently.  The  main  house  of 
what  was  often  described  in  the  press  as 
a  sprawling  Beverly  Hills  estate  was  in 
fact  quite  modest— 3,000  square  feet  of 
open,  whitewashed  Japanese-style  space. 
Yet,  as  Papke  was  beginning  to  see,  the 
actor's  impulse  buying  could  be  disas- 
trous. On  the  weekends,  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, Brando  was  capable  of  sending 
Yachiyo  Tsubaki,  a  Japanese  heiress  who 
was  his  serious  girlfriend  at  this  time, 
down  the  hill  to  pick  up  $2,000  worth  of 
tape  recorders.  When  it  came  to  cam- 
eras, radio  equipment,  and  tools,  he  was 
unstoppable. 

"I  could  be  browsing  somewhere,"  re- 
called Papke.  "then  come  back  to  Mul- 
holland  and  say,  "Gee,  Marlon,  I  saw  this 


device  which  I  think  is  pretty  nifty.'  He'd 
ask,  'What's  the  phone  number?"  and 
grab  the  phone.  "Hello?  This  is  Marlon 
Brando.  Do  you  have— yes,  Marlon  Bran- 
do. No,  I  really  am  Marlon  Brando.  .  .  . 
Uh-huh.  Listen,  do  you  have  so-and-so?' " 

Just  for  effect.  Brando  would  some- 
times dribble  food  out  of  his  mouth 
while  eating.  Like  a  musician  challeng- 
ing his  audience,  he  might  also  let  loose 
long,  rippling,  glissando  farts  iu  the  mid- 
dle of  a  conversation,  waiting  for  the 
other  person's  reaction.  The  apotheosis 
of  Brando's  '"poo-poo,  ca-ca,  wee-wee 
stuff"  was  called  "Dial-a-Fart."  Brando 
and  Papke  were  sitting  around  one  day 
trying  to  think  of  something  to  do  with 
the  newly  available  976  telephone  num- 
bers, a  local  variant  of  commercial  900 
numbers.  "Why  not  Dial-a-Fart?"  said 
the  11-year-old  daughter  of  Brando's 
personal  assistant,  Caroline  Barrett. 
"You'd  have  to  identify  famous  movie 
stars'  farts." 

Brando  came  unglued.  "We  were  go- 
ing to  call  up  Charlton  Heston  and  see  if 
he'd  fart  for  us."  Papke  recalled.  ""Mar- 
lon would  call  up  all  the  movie  stars." 

"'We  rig  it  up  so  people  would  fart  into 
the  phone,  and  there's  another  contest 
there,"  said  Brando,  excited.  "We'll  call  it 
Fart  of  the  Week,  Fart  of  the  Month, 
Fart  of  the  Year.  And  we  could  give  a  big 
prize." 

Dial-a-Fart  was  a  recurrent  topic  of 
conversation  for  weeks.  Brando  thought 
of  sending  a  safari  to  Africa  to  record 
elephant  farts.  This,  said  Papke,  degener- 
ated into  talk  of  the  smallest  audible  fart, 
a  mouse  perhaps.  Finally,  with  the  solem- 
nity of  negotiating  a  film  deal,  Brando 
called  Allen  Susman,  his  attorney,  to  dis- 
cuss the  legalities  of  the  plan.  '"Here  are 
our  ideas,"  he  told  Susman,  running 
down  Dial-a-Fart  from  A  to  Z.  "What 
are  the  liabilities?  The  federal  laws  here, 
and  the  local  ones?" 

Soon  the  attorney  was  laughing,  said 
Papke,  who  was  on  the  extension.  "Final- 
ly he  said,  'Marlon,  if  you'll  excuse  the 
expression,  if  anyone  gets  wind  of  this, 
you're  finished  in  Hollywood.'  And  then, 
click,  he  hung  up  the  phone." 

An  equally  comic  scene  occurred  when 
Brando,  in  one  of  his  frequent  attempts 
at  losing  weight,  decided  to  try  stretching 
exercises  and  asked  Papke  for  help.  He 
had  already  purchased  a  rotating  hoop- 
frame  device  and  special  hooked  boots, 
from  which  he  would  be  suspended,  but, 
due  to  his  girth,  he  found  that  he  was  un- 
able to  flip  over  and  hang  upside  down. 
He  sent  two  of  his  employees  out  to  the 
garage  for  a  winch  that  had  been  mount- 
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ed  on  his  truck,  then  had  them  bolt  I 
the  ceiling  of  his  bathroom. 

"In   the   meantime."    Papke   rec?B 
"Yachiyo  had  come  over  to  cheer 
on.  She  was  all  in  favor  of  it,  since 
been  making  him  every  kind  of  s; 
even  though  he'd  been  paying  emplo 
from  McDonald's  in  the  Valley  to  c 
up  on  the  sly  and  toss  him  stuff  ovei 
fence.  You'd  find  the  mess  in  the  m 
ing.  Several  Big  Macs,  French  fries 
whole  thing." 

By  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  six  h 
had  been  spent  locating  the  joists  in 
ceiling  and  setting  up  a   12-volt  pc 
supply  for  an  on-off  switch,  Brando's 
helpers  had  the  apparatus  in  place 
had  tested  the  mounting.  Soon  Bra  nut  l«l 
was  hanging  in  the  air.  A  new  prob  pi  lot 
quickly  became  apparent,  though.  ' 
was    hanging    head    down,"    Papke 
plained,  "and  because  of  his  weight 
blubber  started  to  roll  forward,  alrr 
choking  him.  He  was  coughing  and  n  ate 
tering,  unable  to  speak." 

They  immediately  lowered  him  to 
floor.  Brando,  however,  was  determi 
to  stretch,  and  the  solution  he  propo 
was  to  try  it  horizontally.  Detaching 
winch  from  the  ceiling,  the  two  emp  SI 
ees  fixed  another  heavy  screw  eye  into 
wall  of  the  bathroom  opposite  the  ddJceMich 
way.  Once  again,  Brando  readied  hims  ttion  cp 
"He  wanted  Yachiyo  to  straddle  the  dc  the g' 
way  and  hold  on  to  his  han'ds  while 
winch  pulled  from  the  opposite  dir 
tion,"  said  Papke.  "But  the  winch  was 
strong  that  she  couldn't  hold  on. 
Marlon  wasn't  letting  go  either, 
Yachiyo  was  being  pulled  through 
door  into  an  almost  inverted  positidcided  k 
When  he  finally  released  her,  she  poppmsair 
through  the  doorway  like  a  cork,  and  ttildb 
whole  megillah  collapsed."  Jackso 

Then  there  was  Marlon's  touching  Brandt 
tempt  to  reach  out  to  his  son  Christie  ported 
who  had  had  serious  problems  with  dru  n  for  > 
and  drinking,  by  proposing  that  the  t\  the  hi 
of  them,  together,  get  their  high-scho  ler  dp 
equivalency  diplomas.  Brando  had  ne^  [years 
graduated  from  the  military  school  he  ikninat 
tended,  and  Christian,  now  25,  had  gji'sinci 
ten  only  as  far  as  the  10th  grade.  Unffl , Crist 
tunately,  after  only  several  weeks,  the  \V|,  ■ 
lack  of  application  sank  the  program.     > sumi 

Just  before  the  holiday  season  of  198  K 
Brando  embarked  on  an  extraordinai  fc | 
new   venture:    giving   acting   lessons     al 
Michael  Jackson.  Brando's  connection  18! 
the   singer   had   come   through   Quinc  iim  | 
Jones,  whom  he  had  known  since  the  la  he 
60s.    "He   wanted   to   take   his   kids  tin 
Michael    Jackson's    concerts,    especial!  c 
when  Cheyenne  [Brando's  daughter  1  ,j 
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eh  I  cc 
d< 
or 

1  id's  be> 
trims 
chimp 


t;i|  was  visiting  from  luhin,"  said  Pat 

nn,  an   actress  who  was   foi    wars   a 

d  and  assistant  of  Brando's, 

}uincy  Jones  liacl  also  been  indirectly 
lived  in  the  hiring  of  Miko,  Brando's 
with  Movita,  as  Jackson's  bodyguard. 
January  1984,  Miko  saved  the  singer 
n  his  hair  caught  on  fire  during  the 
ling  of  a  Pepsi  commercial.  It  was  not 
,ual  for  Miko  to  bring  Jackson  up  to 
Iholland,  and  soon  the  young  singer  re- 
ded Brando  not  merely  as  a  father  figure 
as  an  idol.  Jackson  taped  their  sessions. 
\fter  a  year  of  working  for  Brando, 
Quinn  was  told  that  "there  was  no 
re  work."  The  reason  Marlon  let  her 
she  later  felt,  was  that  Yachiyo  had 
ome  jealous.  "That's  when  he  ar 
ged  for  me  to  work  as  Michael's 
retary,"  said  Quinn,  "and  he  took 
over  to  the  house  where  [Jackson 
d  with  his  parents  in  Encino." 

en     they     arrived.     Jackson 
ted  them  at  the  door  dressed  in 
'inocchio  outfit,  complete  with 
g  nose.  "It  was  quite  surreal," 
Quinn.    "He   was  standing 
re  like  a  character  you  see  at 
Disneyland  parade,  and  he 
nt  the  entire  meeting  in  this 
p.  Marlon's  idea  was  that 
Michael  was  starting  a  pro- 
:tion  company  I  could  get  in 
i  the  ground  floor.  But  after  six 
eks  I  couldn't  bear  it  any  long- 
One  day  I  asked  myself.  What 
I   doing  here?   I   was  in   Mi- 
lad's  bedroom,  with  him  looking 
;r  my  shoulder  as  I  was  changing 
chimp's  diapers.  That's  when  I 
i:ided  to  leave.  But  Marlon  was  fu- 
I  us  at  my  decision.  He  was  sure  I 
uld  have  had  this  wonderful  career 
Jackson's  film  company." 
Brando's  failure  to  lose  weight  was 
■>orted  by  British  tabloids  as  the  rea- 
n  for  Yachiyo  Tsubaki's  storming  out 
the  house  during  the  spring  of  1989, 
er  devoting  her  life  to  Marlon  for  sev- 
years.  But  more  than  likely  it  was  the 
Imination  of  many  disputes  and  Bran- 
's increasing  interest  in  his  housekeep- 
Cristina  Ruiz,  a  young  Guatemalan. 
When  Cristina  became  pregnant.  Bran- 
summoned  Tom  Papke  and  told  him 
locate  a  house  in  the  San  Fernando 
illey  to  buy  and  to  work  out  the  finan- 
il  and  legal  arrangements.  On  May  13, 
89,  Brando  accompanied  Cristina  to 
int  John's  Hospital  in  Santa  Monica, 
lere  he  watched  her  give  birth  to  a 
lighter  named  Ninna  Priscilla  Brando, 
can't  believe  1  can  feel  all  this  love  .it 
\  ago."  he  reportedly  announced. 
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1990:  I  in  Shooting 
\m)  mi  Trial 

[wo  hours  alter  Marlon  Brando  reported 
a  shooting  at  his  home  on  Mulholland 
Drive  on  the  night  oi  Mas  16,  1990,  hom- 
icide detectives  am  veil  at  the  house 
Paramedics  hail  pronounced  the  victim 
dead  of  a  single  ,45-caliber  gunshot 
wound  to  the  face,  ami  Christian  Brando, 
Marlon's  32-year-old  son,  had  been  hand- 
cuffed and  was  on  his  way  down  to  the 
station  for  questioning,  having  blurted 
out  to  the  police  that  he'd  accidentally 
killed  his  pregnant  half-sister  Cheyenne's 
Tahitian  boyfriend. 

Marlon  Brando  explained  to  a  detective 


"He  cannot 

voice  the  deepest 

part  of 

himself:  it  hurts  too 

much.  That, 

in  part, 

1  is  the  cause  of  his 
mumbiinef. 


that  Cheyenne,  her  mother,  Tarita, 
and  her  boyfriend.  Dag  Drollet,  had  been 
living  in  the  house  at  his  invitation. 
Cheyenne  had  been  having  severe  psycho- 
logical problems  for  the  past  year,  owing 
to  an  automobile  crash  and  resultant  plas- 
tic surgery.  The  actor  had  brought  the  girl 
from  Tahiti  to  Beverly  Hills  a  week  earlier 
to  see  a  psychiatrist. 

That  evening  Christian  had  visited  the 
house  for  two  reasons,  Brando  said:  to 
bring  his  pistol  for  safekeeping  and  to 
take  Cheyenne  out  to  dinner.  About  15 
minutes  after  their  return.  Brando  be- 
came aware  that  thc\  were  in  the  living 
room.  He  had  not  heard  the  shot,  but  in 


the  h\ inr  room  he  found  (  hri  .iian  hold 
in"  .i  i. ii :"  handgun  and  in  i  « »n  told  him 

thai  lie  had  JUS1  shot  and  killed  I  ) 

Nine    months    later,    on    February    26, 

1991.  defense  attorney  Robert  Shapiro 
(who  is  current!)  defending  o  J  Simp- 
son) called  Brando  to  the  stand  to  testily 
at  his  son's  sentencing  hearing.  As  the  ac- 
tor rose  from  his  scat,  his  lace  was  ex- 
pressionless For  the  most  important  per- 
formance in  his  life,  he  had  chosen  to 
wear  a  rather  old.  somewhat  frayed-look- 
ing black  turtlencck  and  a  rumpled  blue 
cashmere  blazer,  its  tailoring  pulled  out 
of  shape  by  his  enormous  girth.  Slowly  he 
walked  across  the  front  of  the  courtroom 
to  the  witness  stand.  The  clerk  completed 
the  recitation  of  the  oath  with  the  usual 
phrase,  "so  help  you  God?" 

"No,    I    will   not   swear  on   God." 
Brando  announced   abruptly.    "I   will 
not  swear  on  God,  because  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  conceptional  sense  and  in 
this  nonsense.  What  I  will  swear  on  is 
my  children  and  my  grandchildren." 

"We  have  a  different  oath  we  can 
give  him,"  the  judge  said  quickly, 
gesturing  to  the  clerk. 

After  the  oath,  Brando  sat  in  the 

witness  chair,  but  because  of  his 

weight— more  than  300  pounds,  it 

appeared— he  had  to  shift  sideways 

at  times,  his  arm  draped  over  the 

railing  to  support  himself. 

Announcing     his     name     as 
"Marlon    Brando    Jr.,"    he    re- 
sponded   in    a    muted,    almost 
choked  voice   to  Shapiro's   re- 
quest  that   he   describe   Chris- 
tian's  childhood    years,    includ- 
ing "any  traumatic  experiences." 
Brando  began  a  rambling  narrative 
about   his   relationship   with   Anna 
Kashfi.  He  called  her  "as  negative  a 
person  as   I   have  met  in  this  life." 
adding.  "I  think  the  tincture  of  what  her 
character  is  can  be  encapsulated  in  the 
fact  she  is  not  in  this  courtroom  today." 

Brando  told  the  court  that  he  had  mar- 
ried Kashfi  ( "probably  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  have  ever  known")  because  she 
was  pregnant  and  he  didn't  want  his  child 
to  be  illegitimate,  but  that  the  marriage 
soon  ended.  His  voice  grew  angry  as  he 
described  how  she  had  lied  to  him  about 
her  Indian  parentage. 

He  recalled  one  ugly  battle  with  Kash- 
fi after  she  had  gotten  a  court  order  re- 
quiring him  to  send  a  chauffeured  limou- 
sine whenever  Christian  was  to  be 
brought  to  Mulholland  Drive.  One  time 
he  drove  himself  and  Anna  became  irate 
with  his  explanation  that  he  had  done  so 
because  the  limo  was  late    "She  took  a 
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fencing  foil,  and  beat  me  on  the  back 
with  it,  and  it  hurt  a  lot.  I  pretended  that 
it  didn't  mean  anything  at  all.  ...  I  have 
never  said  anything  bad  to  Christian 
about  his  mother.  I  have  always  tried  to 
tell  him  that  his  mother  was  ill." 

He  announced,  "I  think  perhaps  I 
failed  as  a  father,"  and  though  "the  ten- 
dency is  always  to  blame  the  other  par- 
ent," he  admitted  that  "there  were  things 
that  I  could  have  done  differently  had  I 
known  better  at  the  time,  but  1  didn't." 

Asked  how  far  Christian  went  in 
school,  Brando  didn't  answer  directly. 
"As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Christian  is 
still  going  to  school."  He  then  spoke 
warmly  about  his  son's  going  to  technical 
school,  where  "his  tactics  in  welding  were 
very  good."  He  was  invited  to  be  a 
teacher,  "for  which  I  was  very  proud,  and 
he  had  to  take  his  written  tests,  which 
scared  him  to  death." 

"Some  people  have  reported  that 
Christian  is  the  son  of  a  rich  and  famous 
man.  What  would  be  your  comment  to 
that?"  Shapiro  asked. 

Now  Brando  flared  up  again.  "Then 
either  they  are  a  lying  son  of  a  bitch  or 
they  don't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  Of  all  the  children  I  have,"  he 
continued,  "Christian  is  the  child  who, 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  the  most  in- 
dependent. ...  He  wanted  his  own  identi- 
ty, and  he  works  hard  to  get  it." 

As  Christian  silently  wept,  his  father's 
anger  returned  to  the  fore,  and  he  lashed 
out  at  the  reporters  with  whom,  he  said. 
Christian  "is  still  struggling.  This  is  the 
Marlon  Brando  case,"  he  said  heatedly. 
"If  [Christian]  was  black,  if  he  was  Mexi- 
can, or  if  he  was  poor,  he  wouldn't  be  in 
this  courtroom.  Everyone  wants  to  get 
a  cut  of  the  pie,  including  the—"  He 
stopped  himself  abruptly. 

"I  want  to  direct  your  attention  now  to 
the  events  of  May  the  16th,"  Shapiro 
said,  "and  I  want  you  to  relate  to  the 
judge  when  you  first  saw  Christian  that 
day,  the  day  of  this  horrible  event." 

"What  day  is  that?"  Brando  asked. 

"The  day  of  the  death  of  Dag  Drollet." 

"Oh." 

There  were  gasps  in  the  courtroom. 
Jacques  Drollet,  the  victim's  Tahitian  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  staring  at  Brando  in- 
tently, now  shook  his  head  in  angry  de- 
spair. Later  in  his  testimony,  after  Brando 
had  recounted  the  events  of  the  evening  of 
the  shooting,  Shapiro  asked,  "Did  you  see 


the  body  being  taken  out?"  Again  Brat 
was  confused,  substituting  Dag's  name 
that  of  Dag's  father,  Jacques  Drollet. 

"As  much  as  it  may  not  be  believed 
Dag,  Lisette  [Dag's  mother]— that  is 
loved  Dag,"  he  said.  "He  was  going  to 
the  father  of  my  grandchild,  and  I  tall 
to  him  a  lot  and  about  taking  dope 
giving  dope  to  Cheyenne.  .  .  .  That  v 
about  a  week  before,  because  I  had 
find  out  from  him  what  kind  of  dn 
Cheyenne  took."  Then  he  returned  to 
removal  of  Dag's  body,  the  scene  t 
Shapiro  had  prompted  him  to  descri 
"When  they  brought  him  out,"  he 
called,  "I  asked  some  officers  to  un 
the  bag,  and  I  wanted  to  say  good-1 
and  admire  him  properly.  I  kissed  h 
told  him  I  loved  him,  and  that  is  all. 

Throughout,    Jacques    Drollet    stai 
back  at  him,  and  even  though  he, 
had  tears  in  his  eyes,  there  was  not 
slightest  sign  of  forgiveness  on  his  face 

The  judge  turned  to  Stephen  Barshc 
the  prosecutor,  expecting  his  cross-exa 
ination.  But  for  the  past  several  hoi 
the  prosecutor  had  been  watching  Br; 
do  carefully,  calculating  his  own  mov 
He  was  deeply  distrustful  of  the  testin 
ny,  suspecting  that  all  the  confusions, 
the  deflections,  all  the  inability  to  ansv 
a  direct  question,  were  Brando  at 
best.  "He  may  be  acting,"  Barshop  v, 
overheard  saying,  and  by  the  til 
Shapiro  finished  he  had  made  up 
mind.  He  was  not  going  to  ask  for  an  < 
core  or  take  the  chance  of  allowing  t 
greatest  actor  in  the  world  to  elicit  mc 
sympathy  for  himself  and  his  son. 
have  no  questions,"  he  told  the  judj 
who  then  excused  Brando  from 
stand. 

Several  days  later,  after  extensive  pi 
bargaining,  Christian  Brando  was  s< 
tenced:  6  years  for  voluntary  manslauj 
ter  and  an  additional  4  years  because 
gun  was  used  in  the  commission  of  t 
crime,  a  total  of  10  years  in  a  sU 
prison.  He  would  be  eligible  for  parole 
about  four  and  a  half  years. 

Christian  was  hustled  from  the  cou 
room  by  the  bailiff,  and  Brando  follow 
after  him  through  the  rear  exit.  The  ar 
in  back  was  caged  off,  with  heavy  bar 
ers  and  chain -link  fences  surrounding  t 
driveway.  Hundreds  of  photographe 
and  reporters  were  massed  on  the  f 
side,  shoving  cameras  and  microphon 
through  the  bars.  Brando  walked  out  in 
the  slight  drizzle  that  had  started  to  fa 
his  eyes  hidden  behind  heavy  wra 
around  sunglasses.  He  stepped  into 
Mercedes,  the  gate  was  lifted,  and 
was  driven  away.  □ 
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mtinued  from  page  162)  wander  across 

borders  is  to  enter  an  architectural 
khback  montage  on  two  acres  just  north 
Sunset  Boulevard. 

When  I  arrive  at  the  estate,  which  is  ac- 
sed  by  a  winding,  tree-lined  driveway, 
mains  are  burbling,  hearths  are  bla/mg 
en  though  it's  a  warm  day),  and  statT 

prowling.  But  the  principal  player  is 
where  to  be  seen.  Robert  Evans,  I  have 
rned,  likes  to  make  an  entrance.  A  but- 

in  a  waistcoat  and  splashy  tie  has 
Iked  me  to  the  screening  room,  near  the 
nis  court  and  swimming  pool,  where  I 

seated  in  what  is  reverentially  referred 
as  "Jack's  chair."  There  I  wait.  The 
ckout  curtains  have  been  closed  and 

pitch-dark.  After  a  lengthy  interval, 
h  a  suddenness  that  could  only  be 
ged,  the  lord  of  the  realm  appears. 
rough  a  break  in  the  curtain,  in  a  blade 
white  light,  he  walks  on  to  begin  his 
ne:  "Well,  hello,"  says  Evans  with  a 
:ht  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  he  were  sur- 
sed  to  find  someone  here.  As  he  strolls 
d  the  room,  an  electrical  current  pulls 

blackout  curtains  apart  and  light 
.irs  in  after  him.  He  stands  before  me, 
apparition  in  little  oval-shaped  rose-col- 
d  shades,  a  gray  sweater,  gray  pants,  a 
ped  shirt,  and  a  bolo  tie. 
This  is  a  man  so  thoroughly  put  togeth- 
he  seems  assembled  from  disparate 
•ts.  The  hair  is  a. blackened  frizzy  pom- 
IJour.  swept  up  in  front  and  silver  at 

ends;  his  face  is  wide  and  puffy,  col- 
•d  an  otherworldly  shade  of  brown. 
[e  little  spectacles  (he  owns  approxi- 
tely  60  different  styles  of  eyeglass 
mes)  are  from  Alain  Mikli,  and  he's  al- 
ys  armed  with  two  pairs  one  for  his 
e,  the  other  to  grip.  (This  is  not  a  life 
bd  without  props.)  His  walk  is,  to  say 

least,  unique:  half  strut,  half  prance, 
ns  glued  firmly  to  his  sides.  His  black 
ther  pumps  (no  socks)  make  a  clopping 
ise  on  the  wood  floors  inside  and  the 
gstones  outside.  He  is  armed  and  ready 
.h  ideas  for  this  piece. 
"As  a  producer  I  know  you  need  an  an- 
•  for  this,"  says  Ivans.  "I  was  going  to 
:gest,  not  to  seem  overbearing,  but  how 
nit  The  Great  Gatsby'  as  a  theme?" 
on  old  magazine  articles  are  brought  in 
a  factotum  and  spread  out  on  the  table 
ore  us  including  one  entitled  "Is  Bob 
ans  Really  Jay  Gatsby?"  dating  from 
73,  when  he  was  producing  a  screen 
notation  o\'  the  novel.  He  had  bought 
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ilu-  rights  from  Scott  Fitzgerald's  daughtei 
as  a  gilt  lor  Ah  MacGraw,  whose  fondesl 
wish  was  to  play  Daisy  Buchanan  When 
he  surprised  her  with  (he  news  ol  the  ac- 
quisition, he  says  she  cooed,  "I. vans,  you 
really  are  Gatsby"  He  seems,  even  after 
the  dissolution  of  their  marriage,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  film,  and  all  these  tumultuous 
years,  to  have  kept  on  believing  her. 

Poring  over  the  frayed  magazine 
spreads,  sensually  caressing  the  yellowed 
pages,  Evans  obviously  gains  pleasure 
from  the  adulatory  headlines  and  the  flat- 
tering photos.  And  the  same  goes  for 
every  part  of  his  sprawling  scrapbook 
house— every  dramatic  high-ceilinged 
room,  each  imported  French  brasserie 
plank,  the  dozens  of  silk  shirts  in  his  clos- 
ets, the  specially  made  candles  that  burn 
all  day  and  night.  Every  object,  every  pic- 
ture of  every  guest  is  a  key  that  unlocks  a 
memory  and  another  and  another.  We 
have  entered  a  realm  beyond  reality,  part 
Norma  Desmond,  part  Garcia  Marquez. 

"The  place  is  so  much  a  part  of  him," 
says  MacGraw,  who  was  lady  of  the  house 
from  1969  to  1972.  She  moved  back  in  last 
year  with  her  two  cats  and  two  dogs  after 
her  house  burned  down  in  the  Malibu  fire. 
(Evans  remains  friends  with  even  his  non- 
resident ex-wives:  Camilla  Sparv,  1965-66, 
and  Phyllis  George,  1977-78,  although 
he's  lost  touch  with  his  first  wife,  Sharon 
Hugueny,  whom  he  married  and  divorced 
in  1961.)  "He's  imprinted  everywhere," 
MacGraw  adds,  "his  habits,  the  books, 
which  flower,  what  color  candle,  which 
music.  I  think  it's  an  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful little  but  very  dramatic  place." 

And  so  it  has  been  painstakingly  con- 
ceived. "This  house  has  been  my  second 
act  in  life,"  Evans  says,  always  mindful  of 
his  own  story  arc.  "And  it's  been  one  hell 
of  an  act.  .  .  .  It's  had  the  highest  highs 
and  the  lowest  lows.  It's  had  the  most  ro- 
mantic, extraordinary,  and  desperate  mo- 
ments .  .  .  and  you  know  what  the  terrible 
thing  is,"  he  adds,  slipping  into  an  old  En- 
glish thespian's  voice.  "And  I  say  it  some- 
what sadly:  I'll  never  have  again  in  the  fu- 
ture the  times  I've  had  here  in  the  past.'" 
At  moments  like  these,  you  can  almost 
sense  him  reeling  backward  into  his  past, 
perhaps  never  completely  returning. 

"I  first  walked  over  here  from  the  Bev- 
erly Hills  Hotel  with  Norma  Shearer." 
Evans  tells  me  as  we  take  a  stroll  around 
to  the  front  yard.  In  his  book,  he  recounts, 
"We  entered  a  hidden  oasis,  protected  by 
hundred  foot  tall  eucalyptus  trees.  The 
French  regency  home  was  owned  by 
lames  Pendleton,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  interior  designers  in  the  country." 
The  house  was  one  of  Greta  Garbo's  hide- 


aways  and  thus         B      rl)   Hill 
dards.  consecrated  ground   [Tie  Pendleton 

estate  had  ,i   reputation  l"i    li'-ni!'  an 

the  most  elegant  in  the  citj    I )    igned  in 

I'' Ml  by  John  Wool),  the  archied  ol 
choice  for  such  Hollywood  worthies  as 
Judj  Garland,  Vincente  Ivfinnelli,  fanny 
Brice,  Cary  Grant,  George  Cukor,  and 

Mervyn  I.e  Roy.  the  structure  is  an  early 
example  ol  Southern  California  Regency,  a 
vernacular  style  loosely  based  on  IXth-cen- 
tury  French  architecture:  a  Versailles  Tri- 
anon by  way  of  Cedric  Gibbons. 

When  he  first  visited  this  house,  Evans 
was  a  26-year-old  executive  for  Evan -Pi- 
cone,  the  clothing  company  co-founded 
and  run  by  his  brother.  Charles.  He  had 
just  been  "discovered"  by  Shearer  at  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel  pool,  and  was  im- 
pressed by  the  high  style  and  opulence  of 
the  place  she  showed  him.  A  full  decade 
later,  in  1966.  when  he  was  installed  as 
Paramount's  production  V.P..  the  studio's 
late,  legendary  overlord.  Charles  Bluhdorn. 
instructed  him  to  purchase  a  house  that 
could  double  as  a  locale  for  private  screen- 
ings and  executive  functions.  Evans  had 
only  one  place  in  mind.  He  paid  a  call  on 
the  aging  James  Pendleton  and  persuaded 
him  to  sell  him  the  estate  for  S290.000. 
"Paramount  put  at  least  a  million  into 
it."  Evans  recalls,  "an  army  of  60  studio 
engineers,  carpenters,  painters,  electricians, 
bricklayers,  built  outbuildings,  and  expand- 
ed the  pool#house  into  a  screening  room 
with  state-of-the-art  projection  facilities 
and  the  largest  seamless  screen  ever 
made— 16  feet  wide.  It  took  them  three 
months;  it  should  have  taken  three  years." 

"Charlie  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  stu- 
dio, because  people  would  ask  him  for 
things,"  Evans  says.  "And  more  deals 
were  made  in  this  house  than  were  ever 
made  at  Paramount.  Charlie  bought  coun- 
tries here!  One  day  men  from  every  con- 
glomerate met  here  and  they  actually  split 
up  the  country,  which  was  not  allowed. 
It's  anti-trust.  And  like  a  schmuck  I  didn't 
know,  I  wasn't  even  invited  to  the  lunch!" 

The  celebrated  screening  room,  a  pavil- 
ion situated  between  the  oval  pool  and 
the  tennis  court,  is  a  wood-paneled  hide- 
away that  has  long  functioned  as  a  pri- 
vate film-industry  clubhouse.  Dailies  for 
The  Godfather,  Chinatown,  Rosemary's 
Bahy.  Marathon  Man,  Low  Story.  Plaza 
Suite.  Black  Sunday,  among  many  others, 
were  projected  here.  In  the  halcyon  days, 
Evans  hosted  weeklj  movie  parties  for  all- 
star  crowds  Warren  Beam.  Dusun  Hoff- 
man. Mike  Nichols.  Carj  Grant,  Fred  Ks- 
laire.  (her.  and  Susan  Sarandon  all 
watched  films  here,  sitting  in  oversize 
loungers  that  lined  the  rear  wall   Recentlv 


EVANS 


he  had  the  old,  tattered  chairs  replaced 
with  new  recliners,  but  now  he  almost 
wishes  he'd  kept  the  originals. 

'The  stuffing  was  coming  out  of  the 
old  chairs.  I  couldn't  give  'em  away  to 
the  Salvation  Army,  so  I  had  them  re- 
placed. And  then  Jack  Nicholson  comes 
over  here  for  a  screening  one  day  and  he 
says,  'Hey,  kid,  where  them  old  black- 
ies?'  And  I  say,  'Out  in  back.  Why?'  and 
he  says,  'Can  1  have  'em?'  and  1  say, 
'Sure,  take  'em.  I  can't  give  'em  away.' 
And  the  next  day.  nine  A.M.,  a  truck 
pulls  in  here  and  picks  up  the  chairs. 
And  the  next  time  Nicholson 
comes  over  here  for  a  screening, 
he  says,  'Thanks,  kid.'  And  I  say. 
'For  what'1'  And  he  says,  'Them 
blackies-  don't  you  know  they  was 
the  most  valuable  thing  you  had  in 
the  house?  Everybody  wants  one- 
Warren,  Bernardo,  Faye  Dunaway, 
they  all  want  them  blackies.  You 
don't  know  what  you  have.  kid. 
Them  blackies  changed  all  of  our 
lives.  History  was  made  in  them 
chairs.'" 

So  much  showbiz  lore  goes  with 
this  house  it  almost  seems  like  a 
special  branch  of  the  Hollywood 
Wax  Museum.  Evans  tends  to  drift, 
even  scamper,  around  the  place. 
"This  is  the  entrance,"  he  says, 
clip-clopping  into  a  formal  oval  vestibule 
with  the  walls  covered  in  a  floral-printed 
cork  that  was  fashionable  in  the  late  60s. 
Next  thing  I  know  I'm  being  positioned 
in  the  center  of  the  glass-walled  living 
room  to  view  the  architectural  piece  de 
resistance:  a  symmetrical  vista  featuring 
the  house's  marble  hearth  and,  through  a 
pane  of  glass  above  it  (where  the  chim- 
ney flue  normally  would  be),  a  second 
fireplace  on  the  same  axis  visible  in  the 
distant  screening-room  pavilion.  But 
tonight  things  aren't  quite  as  they  should 
be.  "The  fire!  The  fire's  not  on!"  Evans 
bellows,  dashing  out  to  grab  the  butler. 
Suddenly  a  frantic  figure  in  a  waistcoat 
goes  running  out  the  back  door.  "Now, 
go  stand  right  there,"  he  instructs  as  the 
flames  begin  to  shoot  up  in  the  distance. 
Outside  it  is  summer. 

Weaving,  darting,  wending  in  and  out 
of  soaringly  fenestrated  rooms  where  Gre- 
gorian chants  pipe  over  the  sound  system. 
Evans  wields  a  little  yellow  flashlight,  all 
the  better  to  point  out  objets.  In  the  living 
room:   "Ali  gave  me  that  Georgian  sil- 


ver. ...  I  bought  that  table  from  the  Betty 
Hutton  estate;  she  had  it  cut  down  to  a 
coffee  table  because  you  couldn't  get  ta- 
bles that  size."  He  dotes  on  a  19th-century 
Steinway  left  behind  by  his  fourth  wife, 
Phyllis  George:  "Worth  a  fortune  .  .  .  def- 
initely one  of  my  favorite  pieces.  There's 
something  that's  Faberge  on  the  mantel 
that  Phyllis  gave  me."  In  the  hallway: 
"This  is  Biedermeier,"  he  says,  turning  the 
light  on  a  bronze  sculpture  of-a  young 
woman  that  is  housed  in  a  vaulted  niche. 
"It's  a  stove.  You  put  coals  in  it  and  smoke 
comes  out  her  ass!"  In  the  bedroom:  "Alain 
Delon  made  me  this  parquet  mink  quilt  be- 
cause he  used  to  stay  here  for  long  periods 
of  time.  .  .  .  Bob  and  Natalie  gave  me  this 
cup  as  a  wedding  present  they  signed  it  on 
the  bottom.  .  .  .  Lew  and  Edie  Wasserman 


and  Jean-Claude  Tramont,  and  WaJ 
Beatty  in  a  yarmulke!  .  .  . 

"Henry  Kissinger  ...  we  sharedl 
many  unusual  things  together.  Not! 
wrong  with  what  we  shared,  but  he 
so  naive,"  Evans  says,  his  voice  fac 
wistfully.  "By  the  way,  he's  very  worij 
about  the  book." 

(A  Kissinger  "bombshell"  was  one 
the  main  publicity  teases  for  The 
But,  unless  you  count  as  explosive 
revelation  that  the  Doctor  dropped 
Kid  cold  after  his  adventures  in  the 
caine  trade,  Evans  fails  to  deliver.) 


I 


"Now 
Im  back  on  top, 

and  don't 

vou  think  it  doesn't 

taste  sweet." 


gave  me  this.  .  .  .  Henry  Kissinger  gave  me 
this  jade  figurine  from  his  first  trip  to 
China— see,  a  beautiful  jade  figurine  ..." 

Wandering  halls,  gazing  at  framed  pho- 
tos, and  poring  over  thousands  of  images 
scattered  across  tables  throughout  the 
place,  Evans  seems  haunted  by— yet  inex- 
orably drawn  to— the  past.  "Kate  Jackson 
.  .  .  Francis  Coppola,"  he  says,  pulling 
frames  off  walls,  pointing  out  old,  often 
former  friends,  dress  extras  from  the  living 
movie.  In  some  pictures  he  appears  to  be 
an  entirely  different  man.  There's  a  vitali- 
ty that's  been  lost:  his  face  then  appears  to 
have  had  more  character,  deeper  lines, 
bags  under  the  eyes  that  seem,  as  if  by 
magic,  to  have  been  erased.  His  hair 
flows  long  and  greasy  in  the  1970s;  his 
eyeglasses  are  different  in  every  photo. 
"Here's  Beverly  Johnson.  .  .  .  She  broke 
the  color  barrier  of  being  the  first  black 
girl  on  the  cover  of  Vogue,  and  I  broke 
her  barrier  of  being  the  first  white  guy  she 
fucked!  And  you  can  use  that!"  Moving 
on:  "This  is  Passover  .  .  .  Kirk  Douglas, 
Walter  and  Carol  Matthau.  Sue  Mengers 
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t  would  be  hard  to  find  a  famous  cr| 
acter  from  the  60s  and  70s  who  has 
in  some  way  benefited  from  Evans's 
travagance.  When  I  ask  him  who 
been  a  houseguest  here,  he  oper 
three-ring  binder  and  reads  md 
litany:  "Richard  Gere  has  sta> 
here,"  he  says,  gesturing  towd 
the  guest  quarters  where  MacGrl 
now  lives.  ("Meant  to  be  a  vi 
sexy  room.")  "Mia  Farrow,  R\\ 
ard  Burton,  David  Niven  li\ 
here  for  quite  a  while.  Robert 
man,  Salvador  Dali,  Tedl 
Kennedy,  Olivier,  Dustin,  Ca 
Grant,  Audrey  Hepburn,  Ror 
Schneider,  Liv  Ullmann,  Sumr 
Redstone,  Bob  Towne,  Dr.  J,  be 
Mariel  and  Margaux  Hemingwd 
and  Roman  Polanski."  The  direct! 
retreated  here  in  1969  after 
wife,  Sharon  Tate,  was  murderj 
by  the  Manson  family.  "How  I  i 
member  cradling  Roman,"  Evans  writ  whins 
in  his  book.  "I  felt  his  pain.  Even  thouj  125.00 
criticized,  I  went  the  extra  nine  yards,  die  out 
ing  whatever  I  could,  whatever  to  ea  i  ! 
his  suffering."  ones, 

Those  were  Evans's  golden  day  -no th 
"From  1965  to  1980,  no  one  had  a  mo:\i  the 
glamorous  15  years,"  he  says.  But  by  uiTwJ 
mid-80s  he  was  in  for  his  own  bout  of  su  uld  c< 
fering.  After  a  playmate  introduced  hi:  lies  e\ 
to  what  he  terms  "the  world  of  white,"  1  ivel 
was  eventually  convicted  for  possession  idtogi 
cocaine.  Then  a  tremendous  financial  lo!  ause ! 
on  The  Cotton  Club  left  him  broken  ad  isitive 
depressed.  "Instead  of  basking  in  the  ghen  F 
ry  of  achievements  past,  I  was  a  rat  co  i  a 
nered,  my  carcass  lay  naked  for  the  kt,  V] 
cust's  ink,"  he  writes  in  Vie  Kid,  with  tyt  id- 
ical  restraint.  )nte( 

In  1989  he  sold  the  house  to  his  neigh :  c 
bor  Tony  Murray,  a  French  entrepreneui  ;tn 
for  a  quick  infusion  of  cash.  He  hit  bo  ch 
torn  soon  after.  "I  didn't  realize  how  d<u\ 
pressed  I  would  be  when  the  house  warfi 
taken  away  from  me,"  he  says.  "I  sold  op 
for    one-half  the    price    it    was    worth  a 
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irything  in  it.  I  began  renting  it,  pay- 
|  $25,000  a  month  so  I  didn't  have  to 
ft  out  ...  I  threw  myself  into  an  asy- 
....  I  wanted  to  get  into  a  ear  and 
one  way,  kid.  I  was  going  to  kill  my- 

no  theatricality." 
|U  the  time,  Evans  was  producing 
j  Two  Jakes  with  Jack  Nicholson.  "We 
I  ild  come  back  here  to  watch  the 
lies  every  night  and  Jack  saw  me 
:vel  in  front  of  him,"  he  says.  "We 
■d  together,  we  actually  cried  together, 
ause  1  didn't  have  my  house.  Jack  was 
sitive  enough  to  see  that  loss."  And 
;n  Evans  resolved  to  buy  the  house 
|  k,  and  his  overtures  to  Murray  fell 
,  Nicholson  took  matters  into  his  own 
ids.  "He  got  on  a  plane  and  flew  to 
>nte  Carlo  for  4S  hours  to  see  Murray. 
caught  him  in  his  bathrobe  as  he  was 
ting  ready  for  the  Red  Cross  ball!" 
:holson  talked  him  into  selling  the 
ise  back.  He  didn't  make  "one  pennv 
►fit,"  says  Evans.  "Murray  said,  'You 
>ple  in  show  business  are  all  cra/v  1 
it  want  anyone  in  the  world  to  think 


I  got  one  dollar  from  Robert  Evans!'" 
"I  suppose  I  had  it  too  good,"  a  repen- 
tant Evans  tells  me  later  in  the  evening, 
his  sunglasses  still  perched  on  his  face.  "I 
was  cavalier  and  not  cautious,  and  I  paid 
with  my  ass,  my  pocketbook,  my  head, 
and  almost  my  life  .  .  .  but  at  that  point 
the  house  was  my  survival.  1  never 
thought  I  would  get  it  back." 

And  now  that  he's  done  it,  Robert 
Evans  says,  he's  prepared  not  to  look 
back.  "I  know  one  thing:  I'll  never  recap- 
ture those  years.  I'm  not  trying  to 
you've  got  to  move  on  to  different 
things,"  he  says.  "This  is  the  second  act, 
closing  on  this  house.  This  is  the  last  story 
that's  going  to  be  done  on  this  house,"  he 
assures  me.  "I've  become  a  recluse.  .  .  . 
It's  like  the  movie  The  Servant,  when  the 
servant  takes  over  the  house  but  the 
house  has  taken  over  the  person.  .  .  .  My 
barber  comes  up  here,  my  shirtmaker,  my 
pants  guy  eomes  up  here  thev  want  to 
come  up  here!  The  lawyers,  directors.  .  .  . 
Before,  it  was  the  last  bastion  of  my  digni- 
ty ..  .  the  best  prop  I  had.  Well,  mv  brain 
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was  the  best  prop.  I  couldn't  have  come 
back  without  it  .  .  .  but  now  Ed  like  to 
get  my  priorities  in  shape.  Em  lookin'  for 
those  three  letters,  P-O-M.  That's  peace 
of  mind."  he  says,  his  feet  propped  up  on 
the  thick  manuscript  of  his  book. 

"By  the  way.  they're  taking  out  an  ad 
for  the  book  on  Sunset  Boulevard.  It's  go- 
ing to  say.  To  Hell  and  Back.'"  he  tells  me 
as  we  walk  out  to  my  car.  The  servants 
have  been  sent  home,  the  fires  in  the 
hearths  are  now  extinguished,  the  foun- 
tains no  longer  burble.  Evans  gives  me 
the  bolo  tie  from  around  his  neek.  and 
says.  "Here,  kid.  I've  had  good  luck  ever 
since  I've  worn  this  .  .  .  and  I  know 
where  I  can  get  another ."  As  the  house's 
electric  gate  opens  slowly,  scraping  along 
pavement.  I  can't  help  but  think  of  the 
line  in  Chinatown,  spoken  bv  Noah  Cross, 
the  wily  old  character  who  once  owned 
ill  of  the  water  in  L.A.:  '"Politicians,  uglv 
buildings,  and  whores  all  get  respectable 
if  the>  last  long  enough." 

Robert  Evans  may  still  have  a  wav  to 
BO. 
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(Continued  from  page  146)  was  extended 
in  the  old  show-business  manner  of  a  star 
honoring  a  great  older  star.  The  library 
was  converted  into  her  makeup-and-fit- 
ting  room.  The  costumers  and  makeup 
artists  came  to  her  rather  than  her  having 
to  go  to  the  studio.  Her  work  schedule 
never  exceeded  two  or  three  hours  a  day, 
in  the  afternoons.  Evenings,  during  her 
three-week  stay.  Beatty  often  visited  her 
just  to  talk,  or  drove  her  around  to  look 
at  places  she  remembered  from  the  years 
she  lived  there.  Once,  he  asked  her  about 
Howard  Hughes,  about  whom  he  has  a 
near  obsession.  Hepburn  was  romantical- 
ly involved  with  Hughes  more  than  50 
years  ago.  "She  called  him  'my  How- 
ard.' '"  he  told  me.  Her 
invitations  to  dinner  went 
as  follows:  "Come  at  sev- 
en. Have  a  drink.  We'll 
eat  at  7:30.  And  you'll 
leave  at  nine." 

At  the  end  of  their 
stay,  Nora  said  to  one  of 
Hepburn's  friends,  "War- 
ren's a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  He  always 
called  her  Miss  Hep- 
burn." Certainly,  as  he 
talked  about  her  that 
night  at  the  beach,  his  de- 
votion and  admiration 
seemed  limitless.  "1  could 
look  at  that  scene  of  hers 
over  and  over  again,"  he 
said.  "She's  an  inspira- 
tion to  be  around." 

On  the  final  day  of 
shooting,  Hepburn  re- 
ceived the  ultimate  soundstage  tribute,  a 
standing  ovation  from  cast  and  crew.  It 
had  been  her  intention  to  stay  on  in  Los 
Angeles  for  a  few  days  after  she  finished 
her  scene,  but  the  Warner's  plane  became 
available  on  short  notice,  and  she  and 
Nora  left  in  a  hurry.  The  next  day  the 
massive  January  earthquake  struck  Los 
Angeles.  Both  Beatty's  house  and  the 
house  that  Hepburn  had  just  vacated  were 
badly  damaged. 

When  Beatty  talks  about  the  earth- 
quake, he  gets  the  same  look  on  his  face 
us  everyone  else  I  have  spoken  with  who 
experienced  that  terrible  night.  He  had 
had  trouble  sleeping  and  had  gotten 
up  and  gone  to  another  room  to  read 
and  fallen  asleep  there.  When  the  earth- 
quake   hit,    he    ran    toward    the    center 


of  the  house,  where  he  found  Annette, 
who  had  already  grabbed  the  baby.  They 
huddled  together  in  a  doorframe  and 
later  ran  out  to  the  driveway  and  waited 
until'it  was  light. 


Annet 
Hea 


inette  Bening  came  home  after 
ather  MacRae's  rehearsal.  She 
was  massively  pregnant,  full  of  praise 
about  her  friend's  performance,  charm- 
ing, beautiful,  funny,  and  the  possessor 
of  a  dazzling  smile  and  an  infectious 
laugh.  "How  did  you  guys  get  on?"  she 
asked. 

There  was  one  thing  I  knew  for  sure  by 
then.  Deadline  or  no  deadline,  the  private 
part  ol'  Warren  Beatty  was  not  going  to  al- 
low me,  or  anyone  else,  to  see  Love  Affair 
until  he  was  damned  good  and  ready  to 
show  it.  and  he  was  not  yet  ready. 

"I'd  really  like  to  see  it,  Warren."  I 
said  again. 


Beatty,  who  plays  the  piano  beautifully,  was  photographed 
by  Dominick  Dunne  at  a  party  at  the  Vincente  Minnellis'  in  the  60s 


"What  are  you  doing  tomorrow?" 
"There's  a  hearing  on  the  Menendez 

case,  but  I'll  be  out  by  noon." 

"O.K.   Come  over  tomorrow  to  the 

editing  room." 


H 


is  editing  room  is  not  at  Warner 
Bros.  It  is  in  a  building  in  a  mall  at 
the  top  of  Beverly  Glen  and  Mulholland 
Drive.  As  he  walked  me  through  the 
large  space  which  encompasses  hjs  of- 
fices and  editing  facilities,  introducing 
me  to  the  members  of  his  staff,  he 
showed  me  an  area  that  is  being  convert- 
ed into  a  playroom  for  Kathlyn  and  her 
friends  when  she  comes  to  visit.  His  film 
editor  is  Bob  Jones,  who  won  an  Acade- 
my Award  for  co-writing  the  screenplay 
of  Coming  Home.  Jones  was  working  at 


the  Avid  editing  system.  On  the  mon 
I  saw  Beatty  arrive  at  his  seat  d 
plane,  look  down  at  Bening,  who  i 
ready  in  the  window  seat,  and  sit  d 
next  to  her.  "Listen,  we  don't  wan 
disturb  you  when  you're  working," 
ty  said  quickly  to  Jones.  The  frame 
the  Avid  machine  froze,  and  that  wa 
much  as  I  saw  of  the  picture.  All  I 
tell  you  is  that  Warren  Beatty  is  wea 
a  dark-blue  shirt  in  the  scene. 

Beatty  suggested  a  cup  of  coffee! 
an  iced  tea  in  a  pizza  joint  in  the  n 
We  walked  through  a  long  arcade.  He 
wearing  a  white  shirt  open  at  the  n 
and  jeans,  and  he  is  in  very  trim  co 
tion.  I  had  heard  an  occasional  refere 
to  "my  trainer."  He  walks  briskly,  ke 
talking,  looks  just  above  the  eye  leve 
people  who  stare   at   him.   Suddenl 
voice  called  out  my  name  from  the 
parking  lot.  It  was  Toby  Rafelson,  an 
friend,    who    was    o 
married  to  director 
Rafelson.  Toby  was  i: 
jam.    She    was    driv 
a    friend's    Jaguar 
could  not  get  the  key 
turn     in     the     igniti 
Beatty  said,   "Give 
the  key.  I  can  start  it 
you."   He  got  into 
Jag,    but    he    could 
start   it,   either.    "Lo 
here's  what' to  do," 
said  to  Toby.  "Do  y 
see   that   building? 
office  is  on  the  seco: 
floor.    Go    in    and    t 
them    I    sent    you    a: 
they'll  telephone  who< 
er  to  come  and  fix  it." 
We  went   into   Sar 
Pietro's     pizza     pari 
which  is  his  hangout.  T 
waitress  called,  "Hi,  Warren.  Iced  tea?" 
"Diet  Coke,"  he  replied. 
"How's  Kathlyn?" 
"Great." 

A  child  of  about  six  came  to  the  ta 

and  asked  him  if  he  would  sign  an  a 

tograph  for  her  mother,  who  was  seat 

at    another    table,    smiling    an    emba 

rassed  smile.  "Sure,"  he  said.  "Wha 

your  name?"  The  little  girl  told  hir 

and  he  chatted  with  her  for  a  moment. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  child,  taking  tl 

paper  with  the  autograph. 

"Thank  you,"  Beatty  replied. 

One  of  the  unknown  facts  of  Warn 

Beatty's  life  is  that  he  plays  the  pia 

beautifully.  Years  ago,  before  anyone  ev 

heard  of  him,  he  played  cocktail-loun 

piano    at    a   bar    in    New    York    call 
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Clavin's.  In  Mickey  One,  a  fascinating  but 
obscure  film  directed  by  Arthur  Penn. 
he  was  a  nightclub  piano  player.  I  heard 
him  play  once  years  ago,  at  a  party  at 
the  home  of  the  late  film  director  Vin- 
cente  Minnelli  and  his  then  wife, 
Denise,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Prentis  Cobb 
Hale  of  San  Francisco.  Beautiful  women 
in  evening  clothes  flocked  around  the  pi- 
ano to  listen  to  him.  I  took  a  photo- 
graph of  him  there,  which  I  have  in  a 
scrapbook.  He  only  vaguely  remembered 
the  night.  "Who  was  there?"  he  asked. 

I  named  some  of  the  women.  "Suzy 
was  one  of  them,"  I  said. 

"Suzy  who?" 

"Suzy,  Aileen  Mehle.  the  society 
columnist." 

"Oh,  yeah,  Suzy,"  he  said,  smiling,  as 
he  remembered.  "She  was  kinda  cute." 

He  patted  the  table  and  said.  "This  is 
where  we  wrote  Bugsy,  Jimmy  Toback 
and  me.  Barry  Levinson  and  I  worked 
on  Bugsy  right  here,"  he  added,  referring 
to  the  director  of  the  film.  Then  he 
pointed  to  another  table.  "I  met  Annette 
right  there,"  he  said.  At  the  time,  Bening 
was  an  up-and-coming  actress  of  excep- 
tional talent,  known  within  the  industry 
but  as  yet  unfamous,  having  delivered 
superb  performances  in  Valmont,  Post- 
cards from  the  Edge,  and  The  Grifters. 
She  had  come  to  meet  him  about  the 
part  of  Virginia  Hill  in  Bugsy. 

Prior  to  their  meeting,  Beatty  had  been 
quoted  as  saying  to  Barry  Levinson,  "The 
thing  about  Bugsy  Siegel  ...  he  was  very 
promiscuous  throughout  his  life,  until  he 
met  Virginia  Hill.  That's  what  makes  the 
story  so  vital.  When  they  got  together,  he 
never  went  after  another  woman.  ...  He 
found  someone  who  accepted  him  for 
what  he  was." 

Annette  Bening  was  born  in  1958,  the 
fourth  child  of  a  couple  from  Iowa  who 
moved  to  Topeka,  then  Wichita,  then  San 
Diego  before  she  was  seven.  Her  father 
was  the  manager  of  an  insurance  compa- 
ny. Her  mother  was  a  soloist  in  church. 

"I  was  having  a  great  life.  I  was 
happy,"  said  Beatty,  recalling  his  life  be- 
fore the  meeting  with  Annette.  The  ef- 
fect she  made  on  him  was  profound.  "It 
was  like  I  was  driving  in  high  gear,  and 
then  I  shifted  into  park.  Later,  driving 
down  Benedict  Canyon.  I  had  to  stop 
the  car.  What  had  happened  to  me  was 
so  fully  engaging  that  I  had  to  pull  over. 
I  sat  there  for  about  five  minutes,  and  I 
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thought  it  through.  It  was  as  if  all  the 
nines  turned  over  and  everything  made 
sense.  I  hadn't  realized  quite  until  that 
moment  that  I  hadn't  necessarily  expect- 
ed things  to  make  sense.  I  thought  I  had 
had  an  unusual  life,  that  I  had  been  well 
rewarded  in  so  many  ways,  but  in  other 
ways  things  had  not  come  together  as 
well.  I  was  not  shaking.  It  was  not  an 
emotional  moment.  Who  knows  what 
leads  you  to  the  moment  where  you  are?" 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  women  in  his  life 
have  mostly  been  the  women  in  his  career, 
but  this  meeting  was  more.  One  review  of 
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Bugsy  described  the  pairing  of  the  tw 
"more  incendiary  than  anything  betv 
Lauren  Bacall  and  Humphrey  Bogar 
between  Clark  Gable  and  Vivien  Leigt 

The  next  day  I  flew  to  London, 
made  plans  to  meet  one  more  t 
in  New  York,  on  the  day  after  my 
turn,  when,  by  happenstance,  he  wc 
also  be  there.  At  a  party  under  a 
in  Kensington  Gardens  sponsored  by 
ity  Fair  to  benefit  the  Serpentine  Gal1 


I  sat  next  to  Joan  Collins,  who  was  I<   rhvoh 


ing  especially  wonderful  in  black  lace 
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102:  Bustier  and  fakeJur  suit  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC 
and  LA.,  and  Ultimo,  Chicago;  stockings  from  Fogal  of 
Switzerland,  NYC;  stylist  for  Art  &  Commerce,  hairstylist  for 
the  Pierre  Michel  Salon  at  the  Plaza,  NYC;  makeup  artist  for 
Oz  New  York  Page  106:  Photographs,  lop,  from  Camera 
Press/Globe  Photos;  bottom,  from  Camera  Press/lmapress. 
Page  117:  T-shirt  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC,  and  the 
Calvin  Klein  stores,  Palm  Beach  and  Dallas;  pants  from 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC,  and  Neiman  Marcus,  Beverly 
Hills  and  San  Francisco;  shoes  from  Diego  Delia  Valle. 
NYC  Page  118:  Shirt  from  Alice  Underground,  NYC; 
styled  by  Andrew  Dosunmu  for  Achard  &  Associates;  hair 
and  makeup  by  Colin  Booker  for  Salon  Dada  Page  120: 
Dress  and  socks  by  Calvin  Klein,  shoes  by  Barneys  private 
label,  all  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  styled  by  Scott 
Newkirk  for  Ivy  Bernhard  Artists  Rep;  hair  and  makeup  by 
Genevieve  for  Oz  New  York.  Page  122:  Photographs, 
clockwise  from  top,  by  Alistair  Morrison,  Ashkan  Sahihi/ 
Outline,  Ted  Morrison,  Stephen  Sigoloff  Page  127:  Pho- 
tographs: Top,  clothing  courtesy  of  Holt  Renfrew  Canada; 
styled  by  Luigi  Carrubba,  hair  and  makeup  by  David  Go- 
veia,  bolh  for  the  Artist  Group;  photographed  al  the  Centen- 
nial Park  Golf  Centre,  Etobicoke,  Canada.  Bottom,  styled 
by  Jennifer  Elsler;  grooming  by  Linda  Daniele  for  the  Louis 
Licari  Color  Group  Page  128:  Castillo:  dress  by  Leila 
Nelson,  from  Blake,  Chicago,  scarves  from  Toshiro,  Chica- 
go, earrings  from  Ultimo,  Chicago.  Chavez:  suit  by  Dolce  & 
Gabbana,  from  Blake,  Chicago;  earrings  from  Art  Effect, 
Chicago.  Alvarez:  tank  dress  by  Ghost,  gown  by  Helen 
Storey,  bolh  from  Showroom  Seven,  NYC;  shoes  by  Robert 
Clergerie,  from  Ultimo,  Chicago,  earrings  from  Krivoy,  Chica- 
go. Cisneros:  dress  by  Whistles,  from  Blake,  Chicago;  cardi- 
gan by  Lianne  Barnes,  from  Showroom  Seven,  NYC; 
shoes  by  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  from  Blake,  Chicago;  neck- 
lace from  Art  Effect,  Chicago.  Styled  by  Lucy  Curry;  makeup 
by  Darcy  McGrath  for  Shu  Uemura;  hair  by  Dan  Sharp  for 
Arlene  Wilson,  bench  and  tatting  from  Gary  Marks  Antique 
&  Contemporary,  Chicago  Page  132:  Photographs,  cen- 
ter right,  by  Roxanne  lowit;  boltom  righl,  by  Carol  Whaley  - 
Page  134:  Photograph,  top,  grooming  by  Lynne  Eoston 
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for  Avedo   Page  135:  Styled  by  Mariane  Apodac 
Cloulier;  grooming  by  Kerry  Malouf  for  Visages  Styf 
Page  136:  Alison  Stewart:  shirt  by  Ghost,  skirl  by  Lii 
Barnes,  both  from  Showroom  Seven,  NYC;  shoes  by  L 
Whitcomb,  barreltes  by  James  Arpad.  Kennedy    dres 
Anna  Sui,  lights  by  Hones;  bracelets  by  Erickson  Bea 
from  Showroom  Seven,  NYC.  Jon  Stewart:  jeans  and 
by  Paul  Smith;  jacket  by  Cheap  &  Chic  by  Mosc 
Soren:  jacket  and  boots  by  Todd  Oldham;  lank  lop  by 
Lagerfeld,  miniskirt  by  Marc  Jacobs   Rappaport:  jacke 
Jysp  Johnson;  T-shirt  by  Paul  Smith   Styled  by  Kelly  Leig 
Ackerman;  hair,  makeup,  and  grooming  by  Troi  Olliv 
and  Joe  J.  Simon  for  Oz  New  York  Pages  140-41 : 
lop  and  leggings  from  N.  Peal  Cashmere,  NYC.  and 
Francisco   His  cardigan  from  Sulka,  NYC,  Chicago, 
LA;  trousers  from  Paul  Stuart,  NYC  Pages  142-43: 
top  from  Cashmere  Cashmere,  NYC  and  Chicago; 
gings  from  N.  Peal  Cashmere,  NYC  and  San  Franci  Hy 
His  shirt  from  Macy's  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  both  in  N> 
and  all  Nordstrom  and  Macy's  stores  on  the  West  Cc 
trousers  from  Paul  Sluarl,  NYC;  sunglasses  from  the 
gio  Armani  boutiques,  NYC,  Boston,  Palm  Beach,  and  I 
erly  Hills    Page   147:  Robes  from  Bergdorf  Goodrt 
NYC  Pages  152-53:  Large  photograph  from  B.  J.  I 
ris  of  Gillman   &  Soame  Oxford;   inset  from  A.R/W  l 
World    Photos    Page    162:    Photograph,    left,    from 
Everett  Colleclion  Pages  164-65  and  167:  Dress 
Bagutta,  NYC,  Comme  des  Fous,  LA.,  Neiman  Mart 
LA.  and  San  Francisco,  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Washing!  0  IS  0 
D.C.,  and  Chicago;  earrings  from  Boutique  Accessoires  > 
Pans;  hairstylist  and  makeup  artist  for  the  Carole  Agen 
Page  167:  Shoes  from  the  Yves  Saint  Laurent  bouliqi 
NYC  and  Beverly  Hills;  earrings  from  Boutique  Accessoi 
YSL,  Pans  Pages  169  and  172-73:  Paintings  courh 
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by  Graydon  Wood.  Page  177:  Photograph  courtesy 
the  Leo  Castelli  Gallery.  Page  178:  "Brando's  Way 
from  Brando  The  Biography,  by  Peter  Manso,  to  be  p 
lished  in  October  by  Hyperion,  ©  1994  by  the  author,  PI 
lograph  from  Sotheby's,  London   Page  179:  Photogra 
from  Retna  Ltd    Page   181:  Photograph  from  Springe 
Bettmann  Film  Archive  Pages  182-83:  Photographs  frc 
Archive  Photos   Pages  184-85:  Photographs,  left,  frc  d, 
Sipa  Press,  right,  from  Photofest   Page  187:  Phologra|  [  a 
from  A.P./Wide  World  Photos    Page  200:  Photogra|  . 
from  the  colleclion  of  Dominick  Dunne   Page  208:  Ph 
tographs,  top  left  and  lop  righl,  from  U.P.I /Bettmann;  b 
torn,    by   Thomas   McAvoy/Lrfe   magazine,    ©   by   Tin 
Warner.   Drawing   from   Maria   Elena   Rico  Covarrubia!  E 
Harry  Ransom  Humanities  Research  Center,  University 
Texas  al  Austin. 
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ed-up-high  bosom  and  a  couple  of 
ig  diamond  bracelets.  Collins  and 
had  a  famous  romance  more  than 

ears  ago,  which  ended  badly.  Collins 
te  about  it  in  her  autobiography, 
ealty's  effect  on  women  has  been 
wn  to  be  devastating.  I  remember 
;hing  him  dance  with  Kim  Novak, 
i  at  the  peak  of  her  Columbia  star- 
1,  at  a  party  at  Ray  and  Fran  Stark's 
se  in  Holmby  Hills.  The  sexual  ten- 
i  between  them  was  so  extraordinary 
everyone  in  the  room  was  aware  of 
n,  and  it  was  not  what  would  have 
-  n  known  as  a  square  crowd. 

I  saw  Warren  yesterday  in  Los  Ange- 

'  I  said  to  Joan. 

Did  you,  now?"  she  replied,  a  trifle 

ly.  She  opened  her  bag,  took  out  her 

ipact,  and  began  powdering  her  face 

le  looking  in  the  mirror. 

He  has  a  new  movie.  I'm  doing  a  sto- 

>n  him  for  the  magazine." 

Are  you,  now?"  she  said.  She  pow- 

id  her  face  more,  with  quick  little  pats. 

A  lot  of  makeup,"  I  said. 

My  life  is  makeup,"  she  replied,  roar- 

with  laughter. 

week  later  I  met  up  with  Beatty 
l  again  at  the  Carlyle  Hotel  in  New 
k.  He  ivas  leaving  the  next  day  for 
me  t"  lear  the  score  for  Love  Affair, 
ch  '  .:  been  composed  by  Ennio  Mor- 
>ne.  i  lis  suite  was  on  the  27th  floor 
I  had  a  large  picture  window  looking 
vn  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  penthouse  ter- 
es below. 

There  are  a  lot  6f  rich  people,"  I  said. 
Sure  are,"  he  replied. 
I  hear  you  got  into  a  long  discussion 
h  Robert  Shapiro  at  Bobby  Evans's 
ty  the  other  night,"   I  said.   Robert 
ins  is  the  Hollywood  producer.  Sha- 
o  is  O.  J.  Simpson's  lawyer. 
'How  did  you  know  that?"  he  asked. 
'I  heard  it  in  London  yesterday." 
'He  laughed. 

Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  O.J.?" 
sked. 
"No." 

"Did  you  ever  know  O.J.?" 
'Just  slightly.  I  talked  to  him  on  the 
one  once  about  a  maid  he'd  had  who 
s  going  to  come  to  work  for  me." 
We  talked  about  old  times,  old  friends, 
d,  not  inexplicably,  Sharon  Tate's  mur- 
,  which  up  to  now  has  been  the  case 
t  most  traumatized  the  Hollywood 
mmunity,  since  it  came  perilously  close 
the  lives  of  so  many  famous  people. 
•  reminded  me  of  something  I  had  for- 

Itten:  that  until  Charles  Manson  and  his 
ng  were  caught  three  months  later,  the 
2 


press  castigated  Tate's  husband,  director 

Roman  I'olanski,  who  was  m  London  on 
the  night  ol  the  killings,  as  il  the  macabre 
and  provocative  nature  of  some  ol  Ins 
movies  made  him  responsible.  What  I 
had  not  forgotten  was  the  tension  in  the 
community  at  that  time,  the  fear  that  an- 
other celebrity  hit  might  take  place  at  any 
moment. 

"Were  you  at  Jay's  funeral?"  he  asked. 

Jay  was  Jay  Sebring,  a  popular  fellow 
in  Hollywood  during  that  period,  a  bar- 
ber who  changed  the  style  of  men's  hair- 
cutting  and  became  great  friends  with 
Steve  McQueen  and  Paul  Newman  and 
other  stars.  He  was  one  of  several  macho 
hairdressers  who  would  inspire  the  char- 
acter Beatty  played  in  Shampoo.  Sebring 
had  once  been  engaged  to  Sharon  Tate, 
and  remained  friends  with  her  and  Polan- 
ski  after  their  marriage.  Jay  was  stabbed 
to  death  that  night  in  Beverly  Hills  with 
Sharon,  Abigail  Folger.  and  Voytek  Fry- 
kowski.  Warren  remembered  the  specifics 
of  the  eulogy,  that  it  had  dealt  more  with 
Jay's  hair  products  than  with  Jay. 

"Do  you  remember  that  strange  guy 
who  came  up  the  aisle  talking  so  loud?" 
Beatty  asked.  "I  was  seated  with  Steve 
McQueen  and  Neile."  Neile  was  Steve 
McQueen's  first  wife.  "I  saw  Steve  put 
his  hand  inside  his  jacket,  where  he  was 
carrying  a  .45.  Everyone  was  edgy  then, 
after  what  had  happened.  But  the  guy 
turned  out  to  be  harmless." 

"What  movie  stars  were  your  heroes 
when  you  were  young?" 

"When  I  was  a  kid,  I  was  not  so  inter- 
ested in  the  movies.  It  was  hard  for  me  to 
get  Gary  and  Cary  and  Clark  straight. 
Later,  I  was  interested  in  politics  and  the 
legitimate  theater.  I  was  interested  in  Elia 
Kazan,  or  George  Abbott.  Laughton  in- 
terested me,  but  I  was  not  really  a  movie 
fan.  Then  there  were  the  athletic  heroes— 
DiMaggio,  Williams,  Musial,  Sammy 
Baugh,  Lou  Boudreau." 

"Are  you  frightened  of  age?"  I  asked. 
He  is  57,  approaching,  if  we  may  use  the 
S-word,  sixty.  One  friend  of  his  said  to 
me,  perhaps  cynically,  that  Warren  picked 
Love  Affair  to  act  in  because  Cary  Grant, 
when  he  played  in  the  second  version, 
was  of  a  similar  age.  There  is  an  oft  re- 
peated story  about  Cary  Grant.  A  Time 
magazine  fact  checker  wired  Grant's 
agent,  now  OLD  CARY  grant?  Grant, 
seeing  the  telegram,  replied  himself:  old 
CARY  GRANT  FINE.  HOW  YOU? 

"No  more  frightened  now  than  when  I 
was  21.  In  the  60s,  I  realized  my  life  in 
movies  was  going  to  be  odd,  because 
there  were  things  I  was  interested  in 
whether  I  was  acting  or  directing.  As  you 
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move  along,  iiie  things  you  are  interested 

in  and  what  you  want  tO  do  have  to  do 
with  your  life.  There  are  certain  things 
you  want  to  let  out. 

"I've  been  lucky  in  movies.  I'm  an  ac- 
tor, a  good  actor.  If  I'm  involved  with  a 
movie  and  think  someone  else  would  be 
better  lor  the  part  than  me,  that's  O.K.  I 
began  Bonnie  and  Clyde  with  Bob  Dylan 
in  mind,  not  me.  I  began  Heaven  Can 
Wait  with  Muhammad  Ali  in  mind.  I  de- 
veloped it  for  Ali,  but  he  didn't  want  to 
stop  fighting.  Dylan  I  didn't  know  in 
those  days.  He  wouldn't  have  known  I 
had  him  in  mind.  In  Reds,  I  wanted  to  do 
the  subject.  I  was  very  skeptical  of  John 
Reed's  idealism,  or  so-called  idealism,  so 
much  so  that  I  didn't  know  if  I'd  be  any 
good  playing  the  part.  In  Shampoo,  I  nev- 
er thought  of  anyone  but  myself.  The  po- 
litical climate  of  that  time  interested  me. 
When  I  got  interested  in  doing  Dick  Tra- 
cy, I  didn't  think  I  was  right." 

If  at  some  point  in  the  future  it  is  the 
intention  of  Warren  Beatty  to  pack  it  in 
as  an  actor  and  concentrate  completely 
on  directing  and  producing,  it's  safe  to 
say  that  that  time  won't  come  until  he 
has  directed,  produced,  and  starred  in  a 
film  that  has  been  on  his  mind  and  gnaw- 
ing at  his  gut  for  years,  the  story  of  the 
mysterious  and  elusive  Howard  Hughes. 
The  man  fascinates  him,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  discuss  that  project.  "You  either 
make  a  film  pr  you  write  an  article  about 
it,"  he  said.  Hughes's  obsession  with  pri- 
vacy and  his  love  affairs  with  famous 
film  stars  bear  more  than  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  life  of  Warren  Beatty. 
Many  of  the  ladies  in  Hughes's  life  are 
still  alive.  There's  Ginger  Rogers,  Lana 
Turner,  Terry  Moore,  and  Miss  Kath- 
arine Hepburn  herself,  not  to  mention 
Jean  Peters,  the  former  contract  player 
from  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  who  loved 
Hughes,  married  him,  divorced  him  after 
14  years,  and  never  once  has  sold  or  told 
her  story.  "What  you  must  always  re- 
member about  Howard  is  that  he  was 
deaf,"  said  Beatty. 

We  were  down  on  the  street  outside 
the  Carlyle,  saying  good-bye. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked  me. 

"Home,"  I  replied. 

"Here,  take  my  car."  he  said.  His  car 
and  chauffeur  were  parked  at  the  curb. 
"Take  Mr.  Dunne  home,"  he  said  to  his 
driver.  I  got  in  the  backseat.  He  leaned 
in.  "I  saw  Kate  this  morning,"  he  said. 

"Kate"" 

"Hepburn.  I  went  over  to  see  her." 

"How  was  she?" 

"She  was  great,"  he  said,  smiling.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  153)  receiving  not 
one  but  two  copies  of  the  poem  in  the 
mail  from  Talbott.  "It  was  the  only  thing 
he  ever  sent  me  that  he  had  written." 

But  while  he  would  travel  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  dozens  of  times,  he  would  nev- 
er live  in  the  country  that  was  his  area 
of  expertise:  by  the  time  the  Soviets  lift- 
ed their  ban  on  him,  Talbott  was  too 
deeply  enmeshed  in  Washington  life  for 
a  move  to  Moscow— a  fact  that  became 
a  somewhat  tender  point  with  him,  col- 
leagues say.  "There's  a  certain  part  of 
Strobe  that  thinks  he's  been  there  longer 
than  anyone,  and  actually  lived  there," 
notes  a  reporter  who  covered  the  Soviet 
Union.  "He'll  say,  i  lived  in  that  apart- 
ment over  there,"  without  explaining  that 
he  lived  there  for  three  or  four  weeks." 

Talbott's  stardom  made  him  a  favorite 
of  Henry  Anatole  Grunwald,  who  was 
Time  Inc.'s  editor  in  chief.  Grunwald,  an 
emigre  from  Austria,  shared  Talbott's  pas- 
sion for  superpower  diplomacy.  Talbott 
apparently  used  this  special  connection 
with  skill.  He  didn't  often  go  over  the 
heads  of  his  immediate  bosses,  says  Steve 
Smith,  but  they  always  knew  that  he 
could.  "In  the  back  of  your  mind,  always, 
was  'Has  Strobe  gone  to  Henry  on  this? 
.  .  .  Does  this  reflect  what  Henry  thinks?' " 
Smith  and  others  note  that  this  setup  was 
good  training  for  a  man  who  would  one 
day  have  a  similar  advantage  in  his  close 
connection  to  the  White  House. 

Yet.  for  all  Talbott's  success  at  Time,  he 
politely  declined  the  prize  for  which  Grun- 
wald and  others  wanted  to  groom  him:  the 
job  of  managing  editor  and,  ultimately, 
Grunwald's  job.  While  he  was  attracted  to 
the  title,  he  wasn't  much  interested  (nor 
was  his  family)  in  living  in  New  York. 

So  he  devised  other  ways  of  staying  in- 
terested, following  his  own  instincts  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  maze  of  U.S.  arms- 
control  policy.  While  colleagues  whose  sto- 
ries were  being  trimmed  grumbled  some- 
times about  his  long  reports  on  the  minuti- 
ae of  SALT  II,  Talbott  wrote  his  own  rules. 

In  1980,  for  example,  the  Iranian 
hostage  crisis  dominated  Talbott's  beat  as 
diplomatic  correspondent.  "Strobe  just 
really  wasn't  interested  in  it,"  recalls  a 
colleague,  "so  he  didn't  cover  it.  He  just 
really  couldn't  be  bothered.  A  couple  of 
grunts  down  the  ladder  did.  ...  It  really 
showed  Time's  attitude  toward  him,  too: 
'Oh,  you  don't  want  to  cover  the  biggest 
diplomatic  story  in  10  years?  O.K.  You 


want  to  go  out  to  [the  Aspen  Strategy 
Group]  and  talk  about  arms  control  in- 
stead? That's  fine.'" 

The  only  management  job  he  ever 
consented  to  adopt  was  Washington -bu- 
reau chief,  from  1984  to  1989,  where  he 
was  famously  disengaged  from  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  bureau.  He 
went  from  bureau  chief  to  writing  a  for- 
eign-affairs column,  the  traditional  pas- 
ture of  honor  for  a  Washington  emi- 
nence. There  he  could  still  perform  what 
had  become  his  most  important  function 
for  Time:  sprinkling  his  own  prestige  on 
an  enterprise  fast  losing  its  identity. 

When  he  left,  he  was  making  a  salary 
of  $294,100,  a  figure  almost  unheard-of 
in  print  journalism  for  anyone  other 
than  top  editors;  he  also  owned  or  con- 
trolled more  than  $600,000  worth  of 
Time  Warner  stock.  But  Time  also  gave 
Talbott  something  even  more  valuable 
than  money:  an  institutional  role  that 
bound  him  snugly  into  the  Establish- 
ment he  loves. 

Watching  Talbott  at  his  confirmation 
hearing  in  early  February,  one  had 
the  odd  sense  that  he  had  been  practicing 
all  his  life  for  this  role.  He  had  a  truly 
striking  command  of  the  argot:  of  the 
larger  interagency  process  .  .  .  and  the 
global  nuclear-nonproliferation  regime  .  .  . 
and  You  can  count  on  us  not  to  drop  the 
hall.  Senator.  But  the  most  telling  mo- 
ment came  when  Talbott  was  called  upon 
to  account  for  some  uncharacteristically 
tough  columns  about  the  Middle  East;  in 
particular,  he  was  grilled  about  a  1981 
piece  in  which  he  wrote  that  "Israel  is 
well  on  its  way  to  becoming  not  just  a 
dubious  asset  but  an  outright  liability  to 
American  security  interests." 

"I  certainly  don't  feel  the  way,  today, 
that  I  felt  13  years  ago  on  this  or  many 
other  subjects  that  we  might  discuss,"  he 
told  the  senators.  And  he  did  not  stop  at 
recanting  his  opinions:  he  disowned  the 
very  premises  on  which  he  had  uttered 
them,  saying,  "While  I  am  proud  of  the 
21  years  that  I  spent  as  a  journalist,  and 
look  back  on  many  of  the  pieces  that  I 
wrote  over  that  period  with  specific 
pride,  I'm  not  here  today  to  defend  all  of 
the  opinions  that  I  have  expressed  as  a 
journalist  over  the  years.  .  .  .  The  view 
[on  Israel]  that  I'm  expressing  to  you  now 
has  been  a  constant  in  my  opinion  over 
the  years.  I  have  deviated,  as  it  were, 
from  that  constant  when  in  the  heat  of 
forensic  and  journalistic  battle.  I  had  a 
different  line  of  work  then." 

The  beat  reporters  covering  the  hear- 
ing   all    raised    their    eyes    from    their 


V 


piini 


ceratec 


notepads  simultaneously:  it  wasn't 
day  they  got  to  see  a  man  sheddin 
years  of  his  life—not  to  mention 
own  profession— as  easily  as  Fred  As 
slipped  out  of  a  topcoat.  But  how 
really,  was  Talbott's  shift  from  one  ro 
the  other?  In  truth,  he  had  always  de 
identified  with  the  people  he  covered 
line  he  now  crossed  in  moving  to  the 
enth  floor  of  the  State  Department 
in  practice,  an  imaginary  one. 

While   he   was   a  journalist,   Ta! 
served  on  the  governing  boards  of 
(through   which  he  made  friends 
men   such   as   "Cy"   Vance   and   " 
Bundy),  the  Council  on  Foreign  F 
tions,  and  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
International  Peace;  he  was  also  a  m 
ber  of  the  Aspen  Strategy  Group  and 
Trilateral  Commission,  for  which  he 
a  North  American  director.  "It  was 
fort  less  for  Strobe  to  get  to  know  pec  bo 
in    power,"    says    Evan    Thomas 
could  talk  the  talk  and  walk  the  walk. 

Talbott   reminisces  easily  about 
eagerly  he  bonded,  as  a  reporter, 
the  people   he   was  covering— many 
them  now  his  colleagues  in  the  Clin 
administration.  "An  awful  lot  of  us  h  \ 
been  hanging  out  with  each  other  in 
setting  or  another,"  he  says.  Take  nati 
al-security  adviser  Lake:  back  when  ".  pushei 
bott  covered  the  Carter  State  Dep 
ment,  Lake  was  head  of  its  .Policy  PI  it 
ning  Staff.  "Tony,"  he  offers,  "was  one 
the  people  I  most  admired  and  liked  a  to 
enjoyed   being   around,   even   though  mum 
could  never  persuade  him  ...  to  e 
come  onto  a  squash  court  with  me. 

And  when  Warren  Christopher  cai 
to  Washington  to  serve  as  Carter's  depi 
secretary  of  state  in  1977,  the  couple  w 
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Brooke  Shearer,  whose  parents  knew  h  k are 
in  Los  Angeles.  ey  get 

Because  the  Soviets  also  had  an  Est;  rdm. 
lishment,  which  was  engaged  with  the  U  Talho 
elite  in  the  grand  endeavor  of  arms  cc  netirr 
trol,  Talbott  had  his  ties  in  Moscow  tc  teen 
As  the  Soviet  Union  began  unravel  ir  itact; 
Talbott    joined    with    historian    Michj  fee 
Beschloss   to  write   a  book,   unself-co  npim 
sciously  titled  At  the  Highest  Levels,  abo  \ki 
the  close  of  the  Cold  War.  While  Beschlo  it  p 
and  Talbott  were  in  Moscow,  a  Gorbachi  ;e  r 
associate  approached  them  as  interme<  A 
aries  to  pass  a  message  to  Secretary    ill 
State  James  Baker  urging  the  U.S.  to  int«  Can 
cede  with  Russian  president  Boris  Yelts  lit 
on  Gorbachev's  behalf.  The  authors,  in  r  isc 
porting  this  odd  transaction,  seem  to  fir  tk 
their  own  roles  in  it  unremarkable. 

Talbott's  writings  in  Time  usually  be 
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i   meliorist,  moderate  liberalism 

se  hallmark   is  the  faith  thai  almost 

l    hing  can  be  worked  out  between  gen- 

icn  such  as  those  with  whom   lalboll 

■zed. 

lis  column  lauded  Ins  Establishment 

ids  at  the  expense  of  less  clubbable 
a   yers,"    and    tended     to    stroke    his 
ces:  during  the  Bush  administration, 
example,  Secretary  of  State  Maker  was 
a  seen  sagaciously  correcting  his  pres- 
it's  errors.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  exam- 
of  Talbott's  faith  in  government  by  so- 
network  is  an  almost  self-parodic  col- 
i  he  wrote,  in  1992,  praising  Vance's 
irts  to  broker  peace  in  Bosnia.  "He 
\\s  virtually  everyone,"  bur- 
I  Talbott;  among  the  ties  he 
merated  was  the  happy  fact 
"Vance  is  on  a  first-name 
s"  with  Serb  president  and 
monger  Slobodan  Milosevic, 
albott  made  dovish  pleas  for 
lerstanding    the    psyches    of 
U.S.S.R.'s     leaders,     and 
■te  optimistically  of  a  distant 
ire  in  which  "nationhood  as 
know  it  will  be  obsolete;  all 
es  will   recognize  a  single. 
bal  authority."  According  to 
nry  Grunwald.  he  hated  be- 
pushed  to  suggest  solutions 
international    problems.    "I 
Pl|jld  say,   'So  what   is   it   we 
uld  be  doing?"  At  one  point 
accused  me,  half-seriously,  of 
ution-mongering .'" 
n  an  essay  in  The  Washington 
I,    David    Ignatius   explained 
i  y  men   like  Talbott   tend  to 
e  anemic  opinions.  Describ- 
the  "delicious  obscurity"  of 
:ussions  at  the  Aspen  Strategy 
pup,  he  noted  that  "strong  he- 
's are  almost  a  liability  in  this  setting. 
:y  get  in  the  way.  They  make  for  awk- 
d  moments  at  cocktail  hour." 
Talbott's  sunny  sense  of  entitlement 
Betimes  escalated  into  a  real  moral 
useness.    In    1988.    Talbott's    Soviet 
ltacts  enabled  his  extended  family  to 
rase  Siberia  as  the  site  of  their  annual 
nping    trip,    a    journey    Talbott    de- 
ibed  in  a  photo-essay  for  Life  maga- 
e.  flying  by  helicopter  to  an  obscure 
e  in  the  Tomsk  region,  the  13-member 
nily  group  fished  and  played  football 
:h  two  Russian  guides.  Talbott  wrote, 
mpmg  in  Siberia'  sounds  like  a  bad 
litical   joke.    One    imagines    political 
SOtiers  shivering   in   the  (iulag.   with 
haps  a  smelly  oil  derrick  or  an  even 
ellier  vurt  in  the  background.  When  a 


learned  ol  out  plans,  she  begged  me  not 
to  lake  mj  Tamil)  to  'that  place,'  lest  my 
children  grow  up  thinking  that  Siberia  is 
for  picnics  ami  fun  '  " 

Note  that  this  passage  is  first  a  joke 
about  how  improbable  his  family  vaca- 
tion was.  and  only  in  passing  an  obser- 
vation of  the  history  that  had  hallowed 
the  site.  Ihis  is  the  most  disturbing  note 
in  Talbott's  repertoire  As  another  long- 
time associate  puts  it.  "I  don't  know 
whether  his  sense  of  tragedy  is  sufficient- 
ly developed." 

In  contrast  to  his  breezy  magazine 
style,  most  of  Talbott's  books  are  dense, 
rigorous,  deeply  researched.  They  are  the 
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true  foundation  of  his  eminence  in  the 
Washington  establishment,  for  they 
clinched  his  place  in  what  might  be  called 
the  city's  Cold  Warrior  Class.  This 
was  the  work  that  brought  the  best  re- 
wards: the  memberships  in  groups  such 
as  Aspen,  the  friendship  of  men  such  as 
Vance,  the  handwritten  notes  from 
Richard  Nixon. 

for  this,  it  wasn't  necessary  that  the 
books  actually  be  widely  read.  (Even  Tal- 
bott alludes,  rather  louchingly.  to  his 
habit  of  writing,  every  four  years,  "anoth- 
er dreary  Strobe  book  about  arms  con- 
trol.") It  was  necessary  only  that  they  be 
seen  on  coffee  tables,  and  that  they  be 
mentioned,  as  Waller  Mondale  men- 
tioned Deadly  Gambits  in  one  of  his  1984 
debates  with  Ronald  Reagan. 

Arms  control   is.  o\'  course,   the  ulti- 


mate   establishment. in. in     prpjci  I      It     is 

about  normalizing  the  abnormal    about 
forging  .i  relation  ihip  (at  th  lev- 

els) that  can  transcend  the  on-and-ofl 
conflicts  between  nations.  It  is  by  defini- 
tion a  pursuit  ol  elites  Talbott's  hero  IS 
"the  process."  and  his  villains  are  those 
at  either  end  of  the  ideological  spectrum, 
but  especially  the  Star  Warriors  of  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  who 
would  destabilize  it. 

Yet  those  books  also  probably  contain 
Talbott's  truest  professional  surrender  to 
something  like  passion.  To  master  and 
narrate  the  story  of  arms  control  in  the 
degree  of  detail  and  with  the  relative  clar- 
ity he  did  required  an  extraordi- 
nary dedication.  "He  was  the 
only  journalist  who  could  discuss 
these  treaties  with  as  much  speci- 
ficity as  the  assistant  secretaries 
who  were  in  charge  of  them." 
says  Bruce  Jackson,  who  served 
in  the  Pentagon  under  Reagan. 

Still,  it  seems  a  strikingly 
chilly  passion  for  a  young  writer 
to  conceive.  An  old  friend  offers 
the  intriguing  theory  that,  by 
choosing  such  an  abstruse  field. 
Talbott  "circumscribed"  his  ambi- 
tion, hedging  his  bets  against  fail- 
ure. "As  important  as  it  is,  it's 
still  something  that  no  one  else 
was  really  doing  in  the  detail  he 
was,  doing  it."  says  this  friend. 
"There  wasn't  any  doubt,  as  a  re- 
sult, that  his  work  would  be  re- 
markable." 

By  1992,  in  any  case,  Talbott 
had  to  consider  the  impending 
obsolescence  of  his  expertise:  af- 
ter the  Soviet  Union  collapsed. 
it  was  of  marginal  glamour  to 
be  an  expert  on  its  weapons. 
This  is  where,  after  a  lifetime  of  assidu- 
ous work,  luck  interceded:  Bill  Clinton 
was  elected  president. 


c 


1  linton  and  Talbott  met  when  the 
Rhodes  scholars  chosen  in  1968  gath- 
ered to  sail  to  England  on  the  S.S.  United 
States.  But  the  two  did  not  become  more 
than  casual  friends  until  their  second  year 
at  Oxford.  Talbott  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  live  off -campus  with  his  friend 
Frank  Alien  and  Bill  Clinton,  because  of 
the  g\  ations  of  his  draft  status,  had  made 
no  living  arrangements  at  all.  Thus  Aller 
and  Talbott  united  him  to  join  them  in 
their  rented  house  at  46  Leckford  Road 

"That  year."  Talbott  recalls,  "we  were 
extremely  close.  .  .  .  Bill  Clinton  struck  me 
then  as  being  somebody  who.  in  the  verj 
best  sense,  collects  friends,  and  who  is  a 
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kind  of  connoisseur  of  other  people."  They 
traded  books  and  talked  endlessly,  with  the 
earnest  intensity  that  is  encouraged  in 
Rhodes  scholars.  Implicitly,  each  man  un- 
derstood that  the  other  planned  a  future 
that  was  complementary  to  his  own. 

But  it  was  probably  their  differences, 
as  much  as  anything  else,  that  drew  the 
two  together.  "In  Strobe's  case.  Clinton 
was  one  of  those  people  who  could  pene- 
trate that  reserve,"  says  someone  who  has 
spent  time  with  the  men. 

As  for  Clinton,  he  had  already  come 
an  incredible  distance  from  Hot  Springs 
to  graduate  from  Georgetown  and  win  a 
Rhodes  scholarship.  To  look  on  Strobe 
Talbott  was  to  behold  the  very  model  of 
what  he  was  striving  toward.  "Here  is  the 
paradigm  of  the  Rhodes  scholar,"  says 
someone  in  a  position  to  observe  both 
men.  "Clinton  must  have  felt.  'You  are 
everything  I'm  not.'"  "I  think  Bill  had  a 
little  bit  of  an  inferiority  complex,"  says 
Rick  Stearns.  "I  think  Strobe  might  have 
been  a  reassuring  figure  to  Bill,  and 
someone  he  might  have  admired,  and 
gone  to  for  that  reason." 

Another  Rhodes  scholar  remembers 
Clinton  soaking  up  knowledge  from  Tal- 
bott, especially  about  Russia.  "I  think 
Strobe  played  a  very  important  role  in 
forming  Clinton's  worldview,"  he  says.  "I 
think  there's  a  sort  of  tutorial  relationship 
between  them.  Strobe  likes  to  lecture,  or 
talk;  Bill  likes  to  learn." 

It  wasn't  that  Clinton  wanted  to  ape 
Talbott's  Wasp  background:  he  has  never 
dissembled  about,  or  apologized  for,  his 
hard-luck  history.  But  he  has,  to  this  day, 
an  almost  childlike  admiration  for  all 
elites— all  the  different  variations  on 
American  stardom.  There  is,  for  example, 
his  lust  for  Hollywood,  which  he  indulged 
at  such  great  expense  after  his  election. 
There  was  his  poignantly  obvious  excite- 
ment at  socializing  with  the  Kennedys  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  during  his  first  sum- 
mer as  president.  Finally,  there  is  his  un- 
questioning love  of  the  credential— obvi- 
ous in  the  legions  of  Yale-Harvard-Oxford 
meritocrats  with  whom  he  has  stocked  his 
overnment. 

Talbott  is  one  of  the  few  people 
around  Clinton  who  light  up  the  board  as 
a  member  of  not  one  but  two  elites:  Clin- 
ton's yuppie  meritocracy  and  the  old-line 
Wasp  elite. 

Today,  the  friendship  between  the  Tal- 
botts  and  the  Clintons  is  not  absolute. 


Brooke,  who  traveled  with  Hillary  Clin- 
ton during  the  campaign,  was  reportedly 
disappointed  at  being  named  to  head  the 
White  House  Fellows  Program— a  nice 
sinecure,  but  far  below  the  high-level  job 
she  had  wanted  on  the  First  Lady's  staff. 
Still,  there  is  a  genuine  intimacy  between 
the  two  families,  based  on  mutual  inter- 
est and  the  passage  of  many  years. 

Certainly,  the  relationship  was  close 
enough  to  make  Talbott's  getting  a  good 
job  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  and  Clin- 
ton worked  out  the  idea  of  making  him 
special  ambassador,  within  the  State  De- 
partment, responsible  for  managing  U.S. 
relations  with  all  the  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

What  was  not  a  foregone  conclusion 
was  how  thoroughly  Talbott.  a  supposed 
neophyte,  would  be  able  to  dominate 
Russia  policy -and,  by  extension,  much 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe.  "I 
think  he  turned  out  to  be  a  much  better 
bureaucrat  than  you  could  have  guessed," 
says  senior  presidential  adviser  George 
Stephanopoulos.  "Now.  he's  got  a  lot  of 
advantages  in  the  bureaucracy,"  he  adds 
with  a  laugh,  "but  he's  used  them  well." 

Perhaps  no  one  should  have  been  sur- 
prised at  Talbott's  bureaucratic  skills:  he 
had  written  entire  books  that  were,  on  one 
level,  tales  of  palace  intrigue.  The  more 
striking  thing  is  how  well  he  has  managed 
his  relationships  with  those  over  whom  he 
has  subtle  advantage  because  of  his  ties  to 
Clinton.  Talbott  has  perfected  the  game  of 
working  through,  not  around,  Christopher 
and  national-security  adviser  Lake.  Good 
son  that  he  is,  he  is  completely  comfort- 
able in  a  posture  of  respect  to  his  seniors. 

In  the  Russia  job,  Talbott  got  generally 
high  marks,  despite  some  criticism  for 
hewing  too  tightly  to  President  Boris 
Yeltsin's  political  interests.  Detractors  say 
his  romantic  attachment  to  Russia  has 
made  him  undervalue  the  aspirations  of 
other  new  republics  and  the  former  War- 
saw Pact  countries. 

But  in  the  curious  Washington  fashion 
that  divorces  process  from  outcome,  even 
some  of  Talbott's  policy  critics  praise  him 
as  the  one  member  of  Clinton's  circle  who 
knows  how  to  define  an  objective  and  then 
drive  toward  it.  This  is,  of  course,  sad 
commentary  on  the  rest  of  the  administra- 
tion. "He  kind  of  walks  into  a  room,  and 
says,  "I  think  what  we  should  do  in  this  cri- 
sis is  X.'  No  rambling,"  says  an  admiring 
State  Department  official,  in  tones  suggest- 
ing that  he  hasn't  witnessed  many  such 
performances  around  Foggy  Bottom. 

"In  the  land  of  the  blind,  the  one- 
eyed  man  is  king,"  says  a  Talbott  detrac- 
tor. "He's  in  a  situation  in  which  there's 


no    intellectual    competition    at 

This  man  is  echoing  the  almost  uni\ 
criticism  of  Secretary  of  State  Christo 
Christopher's    appointment,    like    L 
Bentsen's   at   Treasury,   appealed  to 
young  president's  trust  in  the  respec 
choice.  But  as  a  man  who  has  spent 
of  his  life  in  corporate  law,  Christophei 
approached  his  role  as  if  he  were  an  a 
ney  acting  on  behalf  of  a  client.  Unfc 
nately,  he  has  in  Bill  Clinton  a  client  w 
goals  seem  to  fluctuate,  and  who  do< 
much  want  to  be  bothered  by  the  de 
Thus  Christopher  has  seemed  to  be  ( 
ton's  enabler  in  avoiding  decisions 
grew  only  more  difficult  over  time. 

As  Clinton  has  courted  successive 
barrassments  abroad— making  and  breal 
promises,  being  tested  and  defied  by 
rulers  of  China,  North  Korea,  Ser 
Haiti— his  aides  have  given  the  telltale  s 
of  any  policy's  bankruptcy:  First  the 
peated  claims  that  the  administration 
simply  neglected  to  explain  itself;  that  it 
a  perfectly  swell  set  of  policies  in  pk 
and  has  simply  failed  at  articulating  th 
Then  the  announcements  that  the  presic 
has  dined  with  experts  to  solicit  opinior 
dozens,  a  hundred  of  them— about  his  c 
duct  of  foreign  policy.  And  finally  the 
ing  of  lesser  officials  who  hadn't  the  po\ 
to  fix  the  problems,  even  if  they  had  \ 
the  skills.  The  recent  transfer  of  Wr 
House  spin  doctor  David  Qergen  to 
a  "special  adviser"  to  Christopher  v 
perhaps  the  crowning  sign  of  Clinton's 
difference  toward  world  affairs:  it  show 
first  that  he  regarded  State  as  an  apt  dun 
ing  ground  for  a  White  House  person] 
problem,  and  second  that  he  really  did 
lieve  his  foreign  policy  had  no  failings  tl 
couldn't  be  cured  by  a  better  spin. 

At  the  time  of  Talbott's  promotion 
deputy  secretary  of  state,  Stephanopoul 
enumerated  his  new  duties:  he  would  cc 
tinue  handling  the  Russia  portfolio,  p< 
form  traditional  understudy  and  manaj 
ment  duties,  serve  as  a  more  high-profi 
spokesman  for  the  administration— o 
and  "he'll  be  able  to  build  a  more 
namic  policy  shop  in  the  State  Depa: 
ment,"  Stephanopoulos  concluded.  Srm 
wonder  that,  as  Talbott  was  being  co 
firmed,  an  old  friend  of  his  told  me, 
think  he's  scared  shitless." 

Talbott  has  reason  to  be  frightenei 
For  his  whole  life  has  been  devote 
to  earning  membership  in  a  foreign  -pol 
cy  establishment  that  is  now  obsoleti 
And  he  has  reached  a  realm  where  h 
lifelong  posture  of  fealty  to  his  elders  wi 
not  be  enough  to  guide  him. 

In  a  world  no  longer  defined  by  th 
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The  fiber  that  moves  with  you. 

4.  HBO 

See  pages  123-126 

HBO  people  get  the  most  out  of  TV.  For 
more  information  about  ordering  HBO, 
check  box  #4  on  the  Vanity  Fair  Link 
response  card. 

1 1.MAGNIN 

See  page  20 

Shop  I.  Magnin  from  anywhere. 
Personal  and  corporate  shopping 
service  in  San  Francisco,  Beverly 
HiUs  and  Woodland  Hills. 

6.  LANDS'  END 

See  page  105 

Lands'  End  sells  traditionally  styled 
casual  clothing  for  men,  women  and 
children,  as  well  as  sheets,  towels 
and  soft  luggage.  Free  catalog. 

L  LINDA  ALLARD  FOR 
ELLEN  TRACY 

See  pages  6-7 

Wliat  should  1  wear?  Find  the  answer 

in  Men  Tracy's  fall  collection. 

&  LONDON  FOG 

See  pages  24-25 

London  Fog  meets  your  demands  of 
fashion,  value  and  performance  with 
update  Btj  les  from  our  fall  1994 
collection.  Send  in  for  the  retailer 
nearest  you. 
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^PRESTIGE  DIAMONDS 

See  page  213 

Honor  the  exceptional  woman  with  an 
exceptional  diamond  of  two  carats  or 
more.  For  retailers  nearest  you  please 
check  box  #9. 

10.  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

See  pages  2-3 

Receive  an  offer  to  pick  up  a  special 
fragrance  sample  from  our  new  collection 
of  exclusive  fragrances  available  only 
through  our  SF  A  stores. 

11.  SHISETDO  COSMETICS 
(America)  LTD. 

See  page  137 

Shiseido  updates  Bio-Performance 
Super  Revitalizer  with  an  advanced 
new  ingredient  derived  from  proteins 
in  eggshell  membranes,  which  has  an 
anti-oxidation  effect.  Limited  quantity 
of  replica  samples  available. 

12.  TAG  HEUER 

See  page  93 

Professional  sports  watches.  Water- 
resistant  to  660  feet.  Scratch-resistant 
crystals.  Swiss-made  since  1860.  At 
fine  jewelry  and  department  stores. 

13.  TIFFANY  &  CO. 

See  page  15 

America's  preeminent  jeweler  offers 
a  special  selection  of  diamond,  gold 
and  silver  jewelry;  and  sterling  silver, 
china  and  crystal  designs. 

14.  ASSETS  by  Andrew  Fezza 

See  page  90A 

Assets  by  Andrew  Fezza  embodies  the 
attitude  of  the  nineties,  styled  for  the 
gentleman  wanting  contempary  styling 
and  excellent  quality  at  a  great  value. 

15.  HUGO  BOSS 

See  page  90F-G 

The  world's  leading  men's  fashion  label. 

16.  JHANE  BARNES 

See  page  90D-E 

A  collection  of  menswear  that  uniquely 
combines  color  and  texture  with 
simple  architectural  styling  ranging 
from  tailored  clothing  to  sportswear 
to  accessories. 
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Cold  War.  where  do  America's  interests 
lie,  and  which  of  them  arc  important 
enough  to  warrant  outlays  of  power  and 
prestige'.'  Clinton's  true  failure  in  foreign 
policy  has  been  his  reluctance  to  embrace 
the  extent  of  his  power  and  his  responsi- 
bility to  form  answers  that  will  have  an 
impact  for  decades  to  come. 

Talbott's  great  energy  and  undoubted 
brains  are  clearly  assets  in  the  daiK  man- 
agement of  foreign  affairs.  But  the  tradi- 
tion he  reveres— the  generation  of  policy- 
makers that  never  fully  recovered  from  its 
own  activism  in  Vietnam— is  of  little  help 
to  him  in  answering,  or  even  giving  shape 
to,  the  questions  this  president  confronts. 

The  danger  is  that  Clinton"s  basic  dis- 
inclination to  set  limits,  to  bend  others  to 
his  will— in  short,  to  lead— may  dovetail 
all  too  neatly  with  Talbott's  need  to  be- 
lieve that  the  world  is  a  basically  benign 
place,  enacting  a  basically  coherent  nar- 
rative negotiated  among  gentlemen. 

Last  November,  Talbott  gathered 
about  10  other  officials  involved  in  deal- 
ing with  Russia  for  a  long  meeting  with 
his  hero,  George  F.  Kennan— the  origi- 
nal director  of  the  State  Department's 
Policy  Planning  Staff  and  the  intellectual 
father  of  Harry  Truman's  policy  of  con- 
tainment toward  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
two  and  a  half  hours.  Kennan  delivered 
what  one  participant  described  as  "a 
nice  little  essay  .  .  .  about  America's  role 
in  the  world,  spanning  the  century."' 
When  he  was  done,  awed  officials  took 
him  downstairs  to  help  him  locate  the  of- 
fice he  had  occupied,  in  1926.  in  his  first 
year  of  government  service.  And  that 
night,  Talbott  and  his  wife  hosted  a  cozy 
dinner  where  the  current  secretary  of 
state,  among  others,  basked  in  Kennan's 
presence. 

Inviting  Kennan  to  Washington  was 
"one  moment  I  am  very  proud  of  last 
year,"  Talbott  reminisces.  It  is  under- 
standable that  he  should  admire  a  man 
who  was  present  at  the  creation  of  the 
post-war  world,  and  who  has  pondered  so 
long  the  land  that  has  alwaj  s  gripped  Tal- 
bott's imagination.  But  it  is  a  little  star- 
tling to  sit  in  the  office  o\'  the  deputy  sec- 
retary of  slate,  one  of  the  architects  of 
what  will  one  day,  for  good  or  ill.  be 
thought  of  as  the  Clinton  Foreign  Policy, 
and  hear  what  he  says  next.  'T  want  verj 
much  to  get  him  back  again."  Talbott 
says  of  the  90-year-old  Kennan.  "because 
we  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask  him."  - 
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xecutive  sleepover  parties  did  not  begin 
with  the  Clinton  administration.  The 
Roosevelt  White  House,  according  to 
presidential  historian  Doris  Kearns 
Goodwin's  new  book,  No  Ordinary 
Time  (Simon  &  Schuster),  was  more 
1  ike  Pajama  Party  meets  You  Can 't  Take 
It  with  You  than  Sunrise  at  Campobello. 
Throughout  Eleanor  and  Franklin's  12- 
plus  years  of  presidential  isolation,  a 
cast  of  live-in  courtiers  gathered  around 
them,  brightening  life  in  the  grim  years 
which  saw  war  guns  guarding  the  White  House  and 
blackout  curtains  in  the  old  mansion's  windows. 
Churchill  himself  moved  in  for  weeks  at  a  time,  joining 
a  stock  company  led  by  Missy  LeHand,  F.D.R.'s  devot- 
ed amanuensis;  Eleanor's  pal  Lorena  Hickok;  Harry 
Hopkins,  the  executive  alter  ego  (who  had  the  Lincoln 
Bedroom);  and  F.D.R.'s  favorite  exiled  princess,  Martha 
of  Norway,  who  had  a  long  stint  in  the  Rose  Bedroom. 
Lest  you  believe  salacious  rumormongering  was  un- 
known in  those  days,  Goodwin  doesn't  fail  to  mention  the 
many  rumblings  from  the  back  stairs:  Was  it  Franklin  and 
Missy?  Harry  and  Eleanor?  Eleanor  and  Lorena?  Martha 
and  the  president?  Who  knows?  Only  one  thing's  for 
sure,  and  that's  who  whipped  the  Depression  and 
won  the  war.  -MATTHEW  tyrnauer 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  England, 

1942;  F.D.R.  and  Eleanor,  Easter  Sunday  1941; 

F.D.R.  by  Covarrubias  from  the  September  1933  Vanity  Fair, 

Eleanor  with  soldiers  on  the  South  Lawn,  1942. 
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NO,  WE  DIDN'T  CREATE 

TORTELLONI. 
WE  JUST  PERFECTED  IT. 


UR  CHEESE  AND  BASIL  TORTELLONI  IS  A  WORK  OF  ART.  A  MASTERPIECE  THAT'S  ALWAYS 
!ESHLY  MADE  AND  REFRIGERATED  TO  STAY  THAT  WAY,  FOR  A  TENDERHEARTED  TASTE  THAT'S 
WD  TO  RESIST.  TRY  IT  WITH  OUR  LUSCIOUS,  NEW  PESTO  WITH  SUN  DRIED  TOMATOES, 
SEATED  BY  THE  CHEFS  AT  CASA  BUITONI,  OUR  CULINARY  ARTS  CENTER  IN  THE  TUSCANY 
IGION  OF  ITALY.  IT'S  EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  TO  CREATE  A  LITTLE  GENIUS  OF  YOUR  OWN. 

994  S  PN  .  NESTLE  REFRIGERATED  FOOO  COMPANY 


TWOMBLY 


(Continued  from  page  177)  house  with  a 
terrace,  an  iron  bedstead  in  one  room, 
and  a  window  that  looked  out  towards 
Capri,"  he  recalls  fondly.  "There  were 
wonderful  sounds  then  that  have  since 
disappeared— the  hee-hawing  of  a  donkey, 
for  instance.  That  summer  I  met  Dylan 
Thomas's  widow.  Caitlin,  who  was  sleep- 
ing with  all  the  fishermen.  Arshile  Gorky's 
widow  was  also  there,  as  was  Iris  Tree, 
who  had  a  role  in  La  Dolce  Vita." 

Soon  after  this  second  arrival  in  Italy. 
Twombly  was  introduced  to  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Franchetti  family.  Giorgio 
Franchetti,  who  shared  Twombly's  taste 
for  old  houses  and  new  paintings,  would 
become  his  first  important  collector  and 
eventually  a  close  friend.  Giorgio's 
timid,  high-strung  sister,  Tatiana  ("Ta- 
tia"),  would  become  Twombly's  wife  in 
1959  (the  marriage  took  place  in  New 
York)  and  the  mother  of  his  son,  Cyrus 
Alessandro. 

Twombly  loves  to  talk  about  the  Fran- 
chettis,  whose  history  obsesses  him.  Some- 
times he  is  mildly  contemptuous  of  them, 
but  one  senses  that  the  contempt  is 
proof  of  his  privileged  access  to  these 
people  he  admires  so  much.  He  will  say, 
"No,  the  Franchettis  don't  like  building. 
They  like  fixing  things  up.  Giorgio's 
grandfather  was  the  one  who  restored 
the  Ca'  d'Oro  in  Venice.  He  did  lots  of 
the  repair  work  himself,  and  his  son 
would  stitch  away,  mending  some  old 
piece  of  Venetian  embroidery.  Giorgio  is 
always  restoring  things.  He  restored  my 
house  in  Bassano.  But  when  he  designs 
something  from  scratch,  it's  too  ..." 
He  doesn't  finish  the  sentence. 

The  family,  which  came  from  Venice, 
had  become  vastly  wealthy  in  the  early 
19th  century,  when  the  Austrian  emperor 
confided  the  postal  service  to  its  care. 
The  money  allowed  the  descendants  to  in- 
dulge their  taste  for  acquisitions  and  ec- 
centricity. Twombly  recounts  their  lives  in 
his  scattershot,  breathless,  impressionistic 
way.  One  of  Tatia's  uncles,  Alberto 
Franchetti,  wrote  an  opera  about  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  "Half  Wagner  and  half 
Puccini,"  Twombly  says,  "and  with  so 
many  set  changes  the  Fenice  [opera 
house  in  Venice]  couldn't  afford  to  put  it 
on,  and  he  had  to  pay  for  it  himself. 
There  are  all  these  sailors  in  the  crow's 
nest  singing,  'Terra,  terra?"' 

Another  uncle  was  an  explorer,  who 
gave  his  children  unusual  names— Afdera, 
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for  example,  after  an  African  volcano, 
and  Nanuck,  in  honor  of  an  expedition 
he  made  to  the  North  Pole.  Afdera  be- 
came, the  fourth  wife  of  the  actor  Henry 
Fonda.  Yet  another  relative  was  a  dash- 
ing lesbian  who  won  Liane  de  Pougy,  the 
most  celebrated  French  courtesan  of  the 
turn  of  the  century,  away  from  the  Amer- 
ican writer  Natalie  Barney,  known  as 
"the  Amazon  of  Letters."  "One  of  Ta- 
tia's relatives,"  Twombly  says;  "was  a 
French  Rothschild— in  fact,  only  one  of 
the  recent  Franchettis  was  actually  an 
Italian.  This  Rothschild  girl  received  two 
marriage  offers,  one  from  an  English- 
man and  one  from  a  Franchetti.  She  and 
her  mother  waited  a  week  in  vain  to 
cross  the  stormy  English  Channel.  Exas- 
perated, the  mother  finally  announced, 
'Let's  go  try  the  Italian.'" 

Twombly  bought  a  17th-century  Ro- 
man palazzo  on  the  Via  di  Monserrato  in 
the  early  1960s.  Stimulated  rather  than 
burdened  by  a  tradition  that  was  not,  af- 
ter all,  his  own,  he  then  began  to  produce 
paintings  that  strike  me  as  his  best— can- 
vases with  such  titles  as  The  Italians,  The 
First  Part  of  the  Return  from  Parnassus, 
The  Empire  of  Flora,  and  the  five-part 
"Ferragosto"  series,  named  after  a  mid- 
August  Italian  holiday  that  dates  back  to 
ancient  times.  Vivid,  loud,  even  festive, 
these  large  works  look  like  the  aftermath 
of  a  bull's  tormented  passage  through  a 
pastry  shop. 

Twombly's  work  has  been  appreciated 
in  Europe  for  three  decades,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  represents  a  marriage  of  the 
slashing  American  style  of  action  paint- 
ing with  an  august  European  cultural  her- 
itage—as though  a  jazz  riff  and  a  strict 
Bach  canon  had  been  united. 

He  has,  in  fact,  inspired  significant 
European  painters  of  the  recent  past,  a 
sign  of  the  continuing  relevance  of  his  vi- 
sion. Anselm  Kiefer,  the  German  painter 
who  became  prominent  in  the  late  1970s 
for  his  homages  to  such  philosophers  as 
Hegel,  learned  to  enshrine  on  his  canvas- 
es a  few  key  names  and  words  in  order 
to  invoke,  at  least  for  the  cultured  few,  a 
whole  long  filiation  of  ideas  and  person- 
alities. Francesco  Clemente— who  shut- 
tles from  India  to  New  York  to  his  na- 
tive Italy  and  back  again— has  derived 
from  Twombly  not  only  a  sense  of  invig- 
orating internationalism  but  also  the 
power  to  appropriate  erotic  and  naive 
imagery  from  other  cultural  traditions. 

In  America,  the  acceptance  has  been 
much  slower  in  coming.  When,  in 
March  1964,  Twombly  presented  an  en- 
semble of  nine  paintings  called  Discourse 
on  Commodus  at  an  early  show  at  the 


Leo  Castelli  Gallery  in  New  York 
exhibition  was  widely  labeled  a  fia 
As  Kirk  Varnedoe,  the  director  of  p; 
ing  and  sculpture  at  MoMA,  puts 


the  catalogue  for  the  upcoming  re 
spective,   "The  same  painter  who 


been  criticized  in  the  late  1950s  foi 


suiting  high  art  with  his  lack  of  aesth 
organization  was  now  accused  of  b 
over-refined  and  arty  in  a  damni 
old-world,  European  way." 
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Twombly  is  both  primitive  and  o 
refined,  even  in  his  manner.  Insi 
ed  from  the  grubby  realities  of  the 
marketplace  by  his  expatriate  status, 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Franche 
and  by  his  own  indolent  indifference,  » 
is  free  to  explore  his  fraught  sensibi 
which  despite  (or  because  of)  his 
moteness  is  wonderfully  sensitive  to 
world  around  him. 

He  has  an  extraordinary  gift  for  en 
ing  beautiful  environments  in  which 
live  and  work.  I  visited  his  house  in  C  611 
ta,  up  the  coast  from  Naples.  It  lo  nbles 
down  on  a  blue  bay  and  the  mounta 
beyond.  "This  town  was  named  after 
neas's   wet   nurse,"   Twombly   confic  ily  cor 
"who  died  here  as  soon  as  he  and  his    tain 
lowers  landed.  Cicero  had  a  villa  here,  sias 
did  Hadrian  and  Catullus— I'm  sure  G  nation 
ta    was    an    artists '   colony    in    ancii  i  ever 
times."    From    the    outside,  his    hovi  King u> 
which  towers  above  an  imposing  19  id  Olyi 
century  church,  resembles  a  military  o  peis 
post  ("I  call  it  Fort  Laramie,"  Twoml  from t 
jokes).  He  flies  an  Italian  flag,  thou;,  U 
typically  Twombly  sees  no  political— oi  t'd stoi 
artistic— significance  in  that:  "It's  one  sswoi 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  flags,  and  he  by  the 
seen   against   the   bay,   it   looks   like  busba 
Manet.   Anyway,   we're   in   Italy.   WT  iimar 
should  I  fly,  the  Puerto  Rican  flag?"     er  fin 
The  seven  or  eight  rooms  in  the  hou  i  no 
are  all  on  slightly  different  levels.  T  lab 
floors  are  covered  with  a  mixture  of  o  If  he  < 
tiles,  some  of  which  Twombly  found  dui  hi' 
trash  heaps  after  the  big  Naples  earty; 
quake  a  few  years  back  destroyed  mai  <~]  j 
structures.    The    external    walls    of  tl  )ugh 
house  are  unpainted  and  unplastered.    rl \ 
the  inner  courtyard,  the  wood  lattic  you  a 
supporting  grapevines  are  raw  and  u ;  pers 
finished.  Palm  trees,  a  trickling  fountai  homl 
cement  turbans  crowning  columns  co  __ 
ied  from  the  finials  atop  the  church  ne 
door,  tree  trunks  in  the  upper  garde 
painted  white  to  repel  ants— these  are  tl  * 
elements  with  which  he  pieces  togefhr1 
his  daydreams.  The  sparse  furniture  ii  & 
side  the  home  was  picked  up  at  flew 
markets— blue-and-white  Delft  china, 
silver  sword,  curvaceous  imitation  Lou; 
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chairs  around  a  long  dinner  tabic,  a 
me  Louis  XVI  canopied  bed,  a  vet 
crcen  From  Portugal.  On  the  walls 
two  photos  of  the  old  Matisse  by 
ri  (artier-Bresson.  In  Twombly's 
y  are  stacks  of  catalogues  from  his 
vs.  It  is  the  sort  of  bouse  a  connois- 
would  swoon  over  and  a  thief 
Id  leave  untouched,  disgusted,  con- 
ed there  was  nothing  of  value  in  it. 
course,  the  three  paintings  in 
jress  in  Twombly's  high-ceil  inged 
io  are  worth,  literally,  millions.  He 
ies  me  through  that  room,  saying,  "I 
't  want  you  to  see  my  work  in  that 
nished  state." 

iwombly  stammers  slightly.  He  is  by 

s  paranoid  and  innocent  and  open. 

has  trouble  writing,  even  something 

amiliar  as  his  address  in  Rome,  and 

ceeps  looking  at  his  letters  as  though 

1  just  learned  how  to  hold  a  pen.  This 

i  aphasia  or  dyslexia  throws  a  curious 

t  on  the  painter  celebrated  for  incor- 

ating  words   into   his   canvases.    He 

nbles  the  conclusions  of  phrases  into 

hand,  often  the  qualifying,  tart  little 

hs  that  come  at  the  end  of  otherwise 

idly  conventional  sentences. 

Vhen  he  comes  to  life  is  when  he  con- 

s  images  in  clipped  phrases— all  im- 

visational,  entirely  pointillistic.  "Have 

ever  been  in  Arcadia?"  he'll  ask, 

ting  up.  "You  must  make  the  trip 

n  Olympia  to  Epidaurus.  The  land- 

pe  is  extraordinary— springs  gushing 

from  the  base  of  plane  trees.  In  a  vil- 

:,   1   saw  a  young  woman  weeping. 

'd  stop  crying,  then  start  again.  Her 

es  would  buckle;  she'd  have  to  be  held 

a  l  by  the  other  villagers.  She'd  just  lost 

husband,  who'd  died  a  few  days  after 

|  lir  marriage  in  a  car  crash.  She  would 

er  find  another  husband,  since  she 

»  no  longer  a  virgin.  Her  whole  life 

1  l  already  become  tragic." 

f  he  grows  enthusiastic  while  talking 

>ut  his  pet  subjects  ("'My  favorite  arts 

landscaping,  architecture,  and  paint- 

—I   don't   care   for  music  anymore, 

1  >ugh   it   was   once   necessary   to   my 

rk"),  he  becomes  shy  and  even  cagey 

d|/ou  ask  him  a  direct  question  about 

personal  life.   His  son,  Alessandro 

10m  he  has  nicknamed  "Goon  Baby"), 


is  now  a  handsome  paintei  in  Ins  mid-308; 
Twombly  admires  Alessandro's  paintings 
of  wild  irises  bul  scoots  away  from  any 
speculation  about  Ins  son  by  saying,  "I 
wouldn't  know  aboul  that.  We  have  a 
very  formal  relationship.  He  went  to  an 
English-language  school  in  Switzerland, 
and  lives  part-time  in  New  York,  so  his 
English  is  impeccable,  but  even  so  he's 
120  percent  Italian  and  a  true  Franchet- 
ti."  He  is  similarly  evasive  about  his  wife, 
Tatia,  though  friends  say  that  she  is  the 
first  person  to  whom  he  shows  a  new 
painting.  One  could  even  say  that  Twom- 
bly's delicate,  allusive  painting  style  is 
the  exact  analogue  to  his  conversational 
evasiveness  and  mercurial  personality. 

Classical  mythology  is  an  important  as- 
pect of  his  oeuvre,  but  he  is  quick  to  say 
his  form  is  not  classical.  "I  think  of  my- 
self as  a  Romantic  symbolist.  My  paint- 
ing is  not  fixed.  I  show  things  in  flux:  I 
respond  to  the  Greek  love  of  metamor- 
phosis. The  Greeks  had  a  very  strong 
love  of  nature  and  a  religion  based  on  the 
change  of  seasons." 

In  the  last  decade  Twombly  has 
slowed  down.  "I  don't  go  to  the  studio 
every  day.  I  have  to  be  in  a  certain  mood 
to  work,  and  I  only  work  when  I  feel  a 
real  need  to  paint.  Of  course,  I've  always 
worked  in  spurts,  and  often  do  sets  of  8 
or  10  all  in  a  rush.  Not  to  say  I'm  less 
active.  I'm  just  not  like  those  assembly- 
line  painters  who  have  studio  assistants 
and  who  churn  out  a  canvas  a  day.  I 
have  lots  of  paintings  I've  been  working 
on  for  15  years  and  many  others  I've  fin- 
ished but  not  yet  shown." 

At  66,  Twombly  is  casting  an  inquisi- 
tive glance  at  the  fate  of  old  painters. 
"Matisse  and  Titian  both  took  motifs 
from  their  earlier  work  and  rethought 
them  in  a  freer  fashion."  Much  as  he  may 
despise  the  market,  the  public  seems  to 
have  a  growing  respect  for  him.  A  Twom- 
bly fetched  $5.5  million  in  1992.  In  Hous- 
ton, a  $3.5  million  Cy  Twombly  Pavilion 
is  being  built  to  house  some  35  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  drawings  done  by  the 
artist  from  1954  to  the  present. 

Despite  this  attention  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  MoMA  retrospective,  there  are 
still  sharply  dissenting  voices.  A  year  ago, 
60  Minutes  presented  a  segment  entitled 


"Yes  but  Is  it  Ait'  in  which  reportei 
Morlej  Safer,  who  is  a  Sunday  paintei  at 

tacked  the  hype  used  to  promote  "vuulh- 
less"  contemporary  art.  A  prune  target 
was  Iwombly  Describing  a  I9S()S  paint- 
ing auctioned  at  Sotheby's.  Safer  said. 
"This  one.  a  canvas  of  scrawls  done  with 
the  wrong  end  of  a  paintbrush,  bears  the 
imaginative  title  of  Untitled.  It  is  by  Cy 
Iwombly,  and  was  sold  for  $2,145,000 
And  that's  dollars,  not  Twomblys." 

Such  philistine  murmurs  don't  even 
reach  the  god's  ears  on  Olympus.  Or  on 
Parnassus  West,  for  he  spends  more  and 
more  time  every  year  in  his  native  Lex- 
ington. Virginia,  where  he  is  insulated 
from  insults  by  the  adoration  of  neigh- 
bors, friends,  and  professors  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University.  His  1920s  brick 
house  there  has  four  bedrooms,  four 
baths,  and  lots  of  light  on  each  side. 
"Everyone  in  Lexington  is  a  retired  gen- 
eral out  walking  a  fussy  little  dog," 
Twombiy  says  approvingly.  "One  of  my 
neighbors,  whose  wife  is  a  great  cook, 
brought  me  the  new  Fag  les  translation  of 
the  Iliad.  I  have  lots  of  charming  acquain- 
tances—better than  friends,  who  always 
turn  on  you.  I  love  the  architecture. 
There  are  more  columns  between  Lexing- 
ton and  Charlottesville  than  in  all  ancient 
Rome  and  Greece." 

I  dined  with  some  of  his  Lexington 
neighbors  who  were  passing  through  Gae- 
ta— a  classics,  professor,  a  professor  of  an- 
cient history,  and  the  wife  of  the  one  and 
the  sister  of  the  other,  intelligent,  good- 
humored  people  with  impeccable  man- 
ners and  conversation  that  veered  from 
lightly  worn  erudition  to  mild  teasing. 
One  of  the  women  said,  "Well,  Cy  Ju- 
nior, how  can  you  give  up  It'ly  and  move 
back  to  Lexington?" 

"You  see,  ma'am,  I'm  like  an  old  dog 
who's  gone  home  to  die." 

"I  declare.  Don't  say  it  like  that." 

Social  smiles,  a  small  tightening 
around  the  eyes  to  register  the  truth  be- 
hind the  banter,  an  easy  flow  of  opti- 
mistic chat— these  are  the  graces  that  this 
most  enigmatic  and  elusive  of  all  mod- 
ern artists  likes  to  surround  himself 
with.  They  are  the  soft  cotton  batting 
around  the  hard,  angular  gem  of  his 
edgy  genius.  □ 
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August  23September  22 

Nothing  drives  you  crazier  than  the  silent  treatment.  When  you're  all  fired 
up  with  more  zeal  and  dedication  than  a  fleet  of  Mormons  marching 
through  a  decadent  neighborhood,  a  lack  of  response  from  others  can  ir- 
ritate you  no  end.  Saturn's  going  retrograde  in  your  7th  house  means  that 
you  may  have  to  continue  providing  for  a  while  for  people  who  don't  seem 
to  give  a  damn.  With  Pluto  moving  direct  in  your  3rd  house,  remember 
that  what  keeps  relationships  alive  is  two-way  communication.  So  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  ignored,  stop  snubbing  others  -lest  ye  be  snubbed. 
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PISCES    J^\    February  19-Marcb  20 

With  Saturn  crawling  backward  in  their  sign,  scores  of  Pisceans  arJ 
dering  why  they  should  bother  staying  on  the  straight  and  narrow] 
look  at  what's  going  on  in  North  Korea,"  they  mutter.  "And  whatl 
the  chemical  waste  still  being  dumped  into  our  lakes  and  streams'!! 
all  Pisceans  are  using  an  apocalyptic  attitude  as  an  excuse  for  sniffij 
more  false  ecstasy,  however.  As  Pluto  moves  direct  this  August,  | 
members  of  your  sign  are  taking  a  brighter  view,  cleansing  their 
and  raising  their  consciousness  without  stimulants  or  other  artificial 


LIBRA    ZLJZ    September  23- October  23 

The  transit  of  Venus  through  Libra  between  August  7  and  September  6 
should  be  a  wonderful  interlude.  Granted,  it's  only  30  days,  but  in  this 
mad,  ever  changing  world,  one  sane,  healthy  month  is  still  one  sane, 
healthy  month.  It  brings  a  glow  to  your  cheeks,  bevels  a  few  of  the  hard 
edges,  and  removes  the  chip  you  arc  usually  carrying  around  on  your 
shoulder.  In  some  weird  way  it  makes  people  want  to  give  you  things, 
which,  God  knows,  with  Pluto  scraping  every  dime  out  of  your  savings 
account  as  it  moves  through  your  2nd  house,  you  could  use. 

SCORPIO     I  fir    October  24-November  21 

You're  functioning  at  such  full  power  now,  with  all  your  thrusters  opera- 
tional, that  you  could  pilot  a  starship  through  an  asteroid  belt  while  lead- 
ing the  crew  in  camp  songs.  You  haven't  been  this  snazzy,  hot,  and  sexy 
in  years.  Of  course,  therein  lies  one  of  the  great  ironies  of  your  life  to 
this  point.  Just  take  a  look  at  your  audience.  If  only  Bette  Davis  were 
alive,  eyelashes  and  all.  She  could  sum  up  your  life  right  now  with  a 
World  War  II  tune  she  sang  in  Thank  Your  Lucky  Slurs  more  than  50  years 
ago.  Maybe  you've  heard  it:  "They're  Either  Too  Young  or  Too  Old." 


SAGITTARIUS 


November  22-December  21 


The  selfless-service  bit  is  fabulous  for  accruing  good  Karma  and  scoring 
points  for  your  next  life.  Even  the  highest-minded  Sagittarian  this  side  of 
Heaven,  however,  is  feeling  nauseated  by  all  the  sweetly  spiritual  attitudes 
in  the  air.  As  Pluto  prepares  to  leave  Scorpio  and  enter  Sagittarius  in  the 
coming  months,  you  will  find  yourself  hanging  on  for  dear  life  to  the  end 
of  your  rope  and  feeling  quite  able  to  strangle  with  your  free  hand  all  the 
goody-goody  people  who  have  been  telling  you  to  turn  the  other  cheek, 
let  go,  and  believe.  The  joke  is,  though,  that  they're  right. 
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CAPRICORN      \J    December  22-January  19 

Since  1984,  Pluto  has  been  moving  through  your  11th  house,  changing  all 
your  goals  and  values,  and  altering  irrevocably  your  friendships  and  asso- 
ciations. You've  got  to  make  an  effort  to  understand  that  people  come 
into  your  life  for  a  reason,  and  that  that  reason  is  your  transformation. 
When  the  deed  is  done,  they  move  away  into  the  haze  as  if  they'd  never 
been  there.  That's  hard  to  accept  for  a  forever  person  like  you,  who  didn't 
date  much  in  high  school,  because  for  you  a  simple  date  usually  has  to 
lead  to  the  kind  of  marriage  all  the  folks  at  the  Vatican  pray  for. 

AQUARIUS    «JIV   January  20-February  18 

Publicly,  you're  in  pretty  fair  shape,  considering  the  hammering  you've  ex- 
perienced over  the  last  few  months.  In  fact,  with  Jupiter,  the  moon's  north 
node,  and  Pluto  in  your  10th  house,  you  could  conceivably  make  a  fan- 
tastic connection  now  that  would  put  you  on  top  of  the  world  and  yield 
you  a  decent  measure  of  power.  Just  make  sure  nobody  knows  your  pri- 
vate business— especially  what's  going  on  at  home.  The  media  being  what 
they  are,  you  certainly  don't  want  to  wake  up  some  day  and  see  all  your 
secrets  blurted  out  across  America  on  A  Current  Affair. 


ARIES       f       March  21- April  19 

You're  a  vital,  fun-loving  person  with  little  time  for  trauma.  In  fact, 
wheels  of  your  carriage  get  stuck  in  the  mud  even  for  a  second, 
off  the  wagon  and  charging  through  a  monsoon  on  foot,  just  so  thJ 
won't  miss  the  party.  What  a  drag  that  there  are  astrologers  around  f 
mind  you  that  sometimes  there  are  no  shortcuts  to  the  celebration, 
forward  motion  in  early  August  marks  a  rite  of  passage  that  will 
about  a  year  to  complete.  If  you  find  it  too  painful  to  be  aware 
changes,  you  can  always  try  turning  up  the  volume  on  your  Walkml 

TAURUS    O   April  20-May  20 

If  there  seems  to  be  nothing  tangible  to  grab  hold  of  because  every] 
around  you  is  changing  too  rapidly,  take  heart.  You  know  how  it  is 
goes  on  swimmingly  for  a  while,  then— whoosh— the  Wicked  Witch  o] 
West  flies  by  the  window  cackling  gleefully.  The  solar  eclipse  of  last 
has  set  off  a  period  of  great  transformations.  Nothing  causes  agitatioi 
being  in  the  middle  of  a  cyclone  with  your  life  whirling  out  of  co 
while  some  idiot  is  telling  you  to  go  with  the  flow— especially  if  you  i 
the  one  preaching  to  you  has  questionable  intentions! 


GEMINI    S\  May  21-June  21 

As  Mars  transits  Gemini  until  mid-August,  you'll  feel  dangerous,  alive, 
touchy,  but  at  least  you'll  express  yourself,  even  if  you  are  barking.  Y 
also  need  to  re-create  the  thrill  of  taking  a  corner  on  two  wheels 
hey!,  that's  not  what  we're  taught  to  do.  We're  told  to  get  a  job,  ke 
job,  make  a  buck,  keep  a  buck.  We're  not  supposed  to  jeopardize  se 
ty,  let  opportunities  slip  through  our  fingers,  and  spend  dough  as  fai 
we  earn  it.  But  you  simply  can't  be  a  Gemini  and  a  member  of  the 
geoisie  at  the  same  time.  That's  all  there  is  to  it. 


CANCER  ^JF    June  22-July  22 

Ever  wonder  why  some  people  stay  mentally  balanced  while  others  go 
ding  down  a  chasm  from  which  the  only  return  is  medication?  It's  not 
cause  of  money  problems,  aggravation  from  the  kids,  or  any  other  outw 
circumstances.  There  is  a  mechanism  in  your  head  over  which  you 
total  control,  which  can  either  trip  a  lever  that  pushes  the  red  butto 
keep  you  centered  and  steady.  As  Mars  passes  from  your  12th  house 
a  grand  trine  in  water  signs  toward  the  end  of  August,  learn  to  loca 
calm  spot  inside  and  then  smile  absently  at  your  oppressors 
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LEO    %JL    July  23-August  22 

For  years  you've  been  sitting  on  a  huge  dinosaur  egg,  which,  thanks 
Pluto's  direct  motion,  is  hatching  at  last.  The  dinosaur  egg  is  a  metap| 
for  a  house  you  should  have  moved  out  of  years  ago,  for  a  child  who 
er  grew  up,  for  a  controlling  parent— any  symbol  of  traditional  family| 
personal  security  you  have  been  hanging  on  to.  It's  amazing  that  you 
actually  been  able  to  sit  through  all  this  while  dealing  with  the  absurd 
occupations  of  daily  life,  such  as  trying  to  resist  selling  out  totally  to 
Establishment  and  keeping  your  hair  looking  decent. 
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tlocwher  a  diamond  rim 

Ictidtft  hear  the  answer.  I  saw  if/ 
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iptiond  woman, 
ytkmd diamond. 


I'll  always  remember  that  face. 
The  smile  bordering  on  a  tear. 
Eyes  as  lively  as  the  diamond 
I  nervously  slipped  on  her  finger. 
And  now  that  we  have  come 
so  far  together,  perhaps  ifs  time  to 
celebrate  that  love,  agfdn,  with  a 
diamond  as  exceptional  as  our  love. 


\n  exceptional  diamond  of  two  carats,  or  more,  is  so  rare  that  fewer  than  one  percent  of  women  will  ever  own  ont 
f  you  are  considering  an  important  diamond  gift  for  your  wife,  like  this  ring  featuring  a  brilliantly  cut  2.18-carat 
tenter  stone,  simply  call  for  your  guide  to  a  diamond's  quality  and  value,  as  well  as  the  name  of  your  local  expert 
iiamond  jeweler.  1-800-282-6644. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 


Social  Study 


Hunter  S.  Thompso 


Gonzo  journalism's  granddad 

(and  sole  survivor),  Hunter  S.  Thompson 

strikes  again  with  Better  than  Sex, 

a  recollection  of  loathsome  Campaign  '92. 

This  month  he  also  casts  a  bleary  eye 

on  V.F.  s  Proust  Questionnaire 


♦ 


Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Marquis  de  Sade. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Richard  Nixon    despite  rumors  of  his  death. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Greed  and  dumbness. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

The  money  I  spend  on  the  physical  love  of  animals. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Racing  the  stoplights  on  Park  Avenue  in  a  fast  car  at 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Moderation. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

To  the  police.  ( 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

The  destruction  by  greedheads  of  the  once  honorat 
Woody  Creek  Tavern. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  wl 
would  it  be? 

To  get  rid  of  my  evil  son. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would) 
be? 

I  have  no  choice  (and  neither  do  you).  I  have  been 
many  times  for  many  reasons  and  I  will  be  here  after  yc 
leave.  I  am  Lono. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

In  the  Place  of  Refuge  on  the  south  Kona  coast. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

A  tortured,  honky-tonk  smile. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Dracula. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Hal  Haddon  [lawyer,  Gary  Hart's  campaign  manager] 
Morris  Dees  [civil-rights  activist],  Nina  Hartley  [porn  star] 
Jacques  Cousteau  [undersea  explorer]. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Explode. 

What  is  your  motto? 
"Res  Ipsa  Loquitur." 
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by  David  Halberstam,  Nicholas  Lemann  and  Elise  O'Shaughnessy 
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DEFINING  STYLE 

So  soft.  So  luxurious. 

So  wonderful  to  wear. 

This  is  the  season  to 

slip  into  something  cashmere. 

And  there's  nothing  quite  like 

THE  CASHMERE  COLLECTIONS 

AT  SAKS   FIFTH   AVENUE      @ 


1  -800-347-91  77     MONDAY  TO  SATURDAY  9  A.M.  TO  5  P.M.  EST. 
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October  \% 


The  New  Establishment 


The  Information  Age  has  arrived.  As  a  new  American  frontier 
opens,  who  is  driving  the  country  forward?  The  names  and 
faces  have  changed,  along  with  the  landscape.  In  a  special  report. 
Vanity  Fair  examines  how  the  old  elite  lost  its  power 
and  how  a  New  Establishment  has  risen  to  take  its  place 


20< 


The  Portfolio  of  Power:  From  a  yacht  off  Ketchikan,  Alaska, 
to  a  Gulfstream  IV  in  mid-flight,  to  a  1  ()(),()()() -acre  ranch  in  Montana, 
to  Hollywood,  New  York,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  wilderness, 
Annie  Leibovitz  tracks  down  the  members  of  the  New  Establishment 
and  catches  the  faces  of  change 
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That  Was  Then,  This  Is  Now:  Unlike  the  soft-spoken  guardians 

of  the  Old  Establishment,  the  buccaneers  of  the  Information 

Age  are  a  loose-knit  group  without  common  agendas  or  fixed  loyalties. 

These  moguls  talk  to  Elise  O'Shaughnessy  about  their  visions, 

their  empires,  and  each  other 


2141 


Masters  of  an  Old  Game:  They  went  to  the  right  schools, 
wear  the  right  clothes,  and  belong  to  the  right  clubs,  but  they  are 
no  longer  guaranteed  an  E-ticket  to  national  prominence.  If  the      ' 
old  boys  are  still  networking,  is  anybody  listening?  Nicholas  Lemann 
walks  their  quiet  halls  in  search  of  an  answer 


242 


The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire:  The  rise  of 
Henry  Kissinger  augured  the  end  of  the  Old  Establishment. 
David  Halberstam  considers  how  Kissinger's  brilliant, 
self -aggrandizing  maneuverings  and  ever  shifting  alliances  signaled 
the  victory  of  personal  ambition  over  civic  conscience 


246 


Features 


Cruise  Speed:  The  classic  Tom  Cruise  role  is  a  carefree, 
ail-American  hero.  His  new  movie,  the  already  controversial 
Interview  with  the  Vampire,  puts  him  in  a  startlingly  different  light- 
as  the  lascivious,  hedonistic  Lestat.  Talking  with  Kevin  Sessums, 
Cruise  confronts  questions  about  his  own  sexuality,  his  marriage, 
and  his  Scientology.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz 


Chatelaine  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof:  Heather  Locklear  has  taken  off  as 
the  Queen  Bitch  of  Melrose  Place— and  carried  the  floundering  show 
with  her.  But  to  Michael  Musto,  the  prime-time  vixen  is  still  a 
Valley  Girl,  right  down  to  her  roots.  Photographs  by  Michel  Comte 

Laudable  Lauder:  Bob  Colacello  and  Firooz  Zahedi  spotlight 
philanthropist  and  photographer  Evelyn  Lauder,  who  has  found  a 
fresh  way  to  raise  money  for  the  fight  against  breast  cancer 


188 


196 


200 


The  Queen  of  Less  Wants  More:  Jil  Sander  is  Germany's  answer 

to  Armani,  an  elegant,  minimalist  fashion  superstar.  But  even  as 

her  $200  million  empire  expands  into  the  United  States,  the  designer 

herself  remains  an  enigma.  In  Hamburg,  Bob  Colacello  sizes  up 

Sander's  life  of  luxe.  Photographs  by  Eric  Boman 202 


(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Sititt  i ij  Grace, 
page  98. 


Brash  with  society, 
page  142. 


Debbie  does  vena 
page  146. 


Columns 


Cultural  Elite:  Christopher  Hitchens  finds 
that  the  anti-smoking  brigade's  puritanical  efforts  to 
save  his  life  are  threatening  his  liberty  and  his 
pursuit  of  happiness 


88 


Divine  Grace:  Until  her  tragic  death  in  1982,  Grace  Kelly 

seemed  to  move  effortlessly  from  starlet  to  princess 

to  legend.  But  Robert  Lacey  reveals  the  reality  of  her 

life:  the  private  anguish  over  her  relationships  with 

her  husband  and  daughters,  her  bitterness  as  middle  age 

touched  her  classic  beauty,  and  the  rapture  she  found 

with  a  succession  of  young  companions 


98 


Mr.  Holbrooke  Builds  His  Dream  Job:  After 
almost  14  years  on  the  sidelines,  Richard  Holbrooke 
is  back  in  Washington,  as  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  Europe.  But  will  his  lust  for  power  continue 
to  obscure  his  talent?  Marjorie  Williams  profiles 
the  notorious  Beltway  operator 


128 


Tout  le  de  Monvel:  Jamie  James  previews  the  first 

major  retrospective  of  the  work  of  Bernard  Boutet  de  Monvel, 

whose  chic  society  portraits  in  the  1920s  and  1930s 

made  him  the  toast  of  New  York's  smart  set 142 

Debbie  in  the  Desert:  Golden -age  trouper 

Debbie  Reynolds  has  sunk  her  hopes,  her  money, 

and  her  third  marriage  into  a  derelict  hotel-casino 

in  the  Las  Vegas  sand.  Leslie  Bennetts  joins 

Carrie  and  Todd  Fisher  as  they  try  to  help  their 

mother's  show  go  on.  Photographs  by  Eric  Boman 
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Vanities 


Joie  de  Juliet  Landau;  Hype  &  Glory— Henry  Alford 

diagnoses  Culture  Victims;  J.  Hoberman  on 

Hopalong  Cassidy,  the  licensed  cowboy; 

George  Wayne  entertains  Martha  Stewart; 

Frank  Conroy's  ode  to  a  publishing  great 
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Taking  a  stand  on  style. 

Cropped  jacket  with  matching 

full-leg,  side-pleated  trousers, 

both  in  wool  crepe,  $345,  sizes  2-14. 

A  Cache  exclusive  by  Constance  Saunders. 

To  place  your  order  by  phone  or  to 

obtain  additional  information,  call 

1-800-788-CACHli  M-S  K.S.T.  10A-9P 
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RENERGIE 

S0Ia  mS0UBLE  performance 

Double  Perf   ANTl~RIDES  ET  FERMETE 

ormance  Treatment  Anti-Wrinkle  and  Firmness 
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GEISA 
ACT  OF  LIFE  BUT 
WHY  LOOK  IT? 


SOME  FACTS  FROM  LANCOME  RESEARCH 

THAT  COULD  CHANGE  THE  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  YOUR  AGE: 


Fact: 

Your  skin  is  supported  by  a  network  of  protein 
fibres. The  more  cohesive  this  network  appears... 
the  firmer,  smoother  and  more  resilient  your  skin 
is.  And  the  more  successfully  it  is  able  to  counter- 
act the  appearance  of  ageing. 

Fact: 

When  Lancome  researched  the  powerful  link 
between  protein  fibres  and  skin  ageing,  they 
opened  up  a  new  opportunity  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  skin's  vital  appearance.  Result: 
The  power  of  Double  Performance  Renergie. 
With  a  Firming  Performance  to  reinforce  the 
look  of  skin's  youthful  strength.  And  an  Anti- 
Wrinkle  Performance  to  help  kee.p  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  lines  and  wrinkles  at  bay. 


Fact: 

Your  eyes  show  ageing  first.  Highly  vulnerable 
and  tissue-thin,  the  eye  area  needs  powerful  but 
gentle  care.  Result:  Lancome  adapted  its  double 
performance  skincare  to  address  specific  eye- 
ageing  issues.  Renergie  Eye. ..to  help  bring 
firmness  to  this  fragile  skin  while  minimizing  the 
look  of  lines. 

Fact: 

The  latest  research  from  Lancome  says  you  can 
love  all  the  beautiful  things  about  your  age,  but 
you  don't  have  to  love  looking  it.  Discover  the 
power  of  a  new  age  of  skincare  with  Renergie. 
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"To  be  In  Fashion  today  means 

to  be  extremely  aware 

of  the  damage  that  we  are 

capable  of  inflicting  on  nature. 

our  planet,  and  ourselves  ..." 

Franco  Moschino 
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Editors  I  I'll  it 

The  New  Establishment 


In  this  issue,  Vanity  Fair  has  taken  on 
the  challenge  of  redefining  the  power 
center  of  America  as  it  enters  the  In- 
formation Age.  With  an  extraordinary 
30 -page  portfolio  by  Annie  Leibovitz, 
beginning  on  page  212,  we  have  taken 
a  group  portrait  of  the  New  Establish- 
ment. Leibovitz's  photographic  tour  de 
force  took  her  more  than  30.000  miles,  from  Herbert  A. 
Allen's  exclusive  conference  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  to  Ru- 
pert Murdoch's  yacht  off  Ketchikan.  Alaska,  to  David 
Geffen's  Gulfstream  IV,  to  Ted  Turner's  100.000 -acre  Fly- 
ing D  ranch  in  Montana.  It  is  accompanied  by  three  provoca- 
tive articles  by  David  Halberstam.  Nicholas  Lemann,  and 
Elise  O'Shaughnessy  which  illuminate  the  fundamental 
shifts  in  our  society  as  America  has  moved  from  its  role 
as  military-industrial  giant  to  a  new  supremacy  as  the  world's 
entertainment-information  superpower. 

For  most  of  this  century -indeed,  right  up  until  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  War— the  Establishment  was  a  small  group 
of  Wasp  men  whose  breeding  grounds  were  the  playing 
fields  of  prep  schools  such  as  St.  Paul's  and  Groton  and 
the  ivied  halls  of  Yale  and  Princeton.  They  were  to  be 
found  on  the  East  Coast,  in  the  leather  chairs  of  exclusive 
men's  clubs,  at  the  War  Department,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  C.I. A.,  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  white-shoe  firms  of  Wall  Street. 


Halberstam,  the  renowned  and  veteran  ch 
icier  of  the  postwar  era—  The  Best  and 
Brightest,  The  Powers  That  Be,  The  Reek 
ing— examines  why  their  dominion  ultim 
ly  waned  and  charts  the  rise  of  a  new  br 
of  power  player  embodied  by  Henry  Kissin 
Lemann,  an  acclaimed  journalist  and 
thor  of  The  Promised  Land,  takes  a  1 
at  what  is  left  of  the  Old  Establishment  as  it  contin 
its  earnest  gatherings  behind  the  oaken  doors  of  exclus 
think-tanks-cum-clubs.  And   Vanity  Fair  executive  edi 
Elise  O'Shaughnessy  listens  to  the  group  of  maveric 
college  dropouts,  and  visionaries  who  constitute  the  N 
Establishment  and  who  are  defining  and  exploiting  t 
frontiers  of  the  Information  Age.   Members  of  this  n 
work  are  as  likely  to  have  sprung  from  the  William  M 
ris  mailroom  as  from  any  New  England  prep  scho 
They  are  in  Silicon  Valley  and   Hollywood,  rather  th 
Wall  Street  and  Washington.  They  are  on  the  informati 
superhighway,  feeding  entertainment,  ideas,  trends,  and  ne\ 
to  the  world.  They  are  Michael  Ovitz,  Bill  Gates,  Stevt 
Spielberg.  Gerald  Levin,  John  Malone,  Sumner  Redston 
Barbra  Streisand.  It's  their  world  now.  Welcome  to  it. 
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Editor  in  chisf 


Cover 

Stunt  Man 


ON  THE  COVER 

Tom  Cruise  wears  a  turtleneck 
by  Giorgio  Armani.  Hair  by 
Sally  Hershberger  for  Profile. 
Grooming  by  Carol  Shaw  for  Lorac. 
Grooming  products  from 
Clinique  Skin  Supplies  for  Men. 
Styled  by  Kim  Meehan. 
Photographed  exclusively  for  V'.F. 
by  Annie  Leibovitz. 


Cruise  and  V.F. 
contributing  editor 
Kevin  Sessums,  far  left, 
and  in  Santa  Monica 
in  a  Pitts  S-2B  biplane. 
Above,  after  an  hour 
of  aerobatics  up  and  down 
the  Pacific  coast, 
the  daredevils  emerge 
smiling. 
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ICARA 


More  than  a  new  mascara,  itl  . 

>s.  Incredibly  plumped.  Sumptuously 
styled.  Strikingly  dramatic. 

Intense  Volume:  In  one  mascara... 
!  actions  in  a  single  stroke  bring  intensity  to 
every  lash.  First,  with  Lancome's  patented 
ncils  reshapes  each  lash  by 
Second,  a 
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The  sensation  of  pearls.  \ 

A  century  of  elegance 

from  the  originator 

• 

of  cultured  pearls. 
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One  Timeless  Treasure   j 
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Presents  Another. 

Visit  the  new  Mikimoto  Boutique 
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opening  October  Jj| 
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BOUTIQUE 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S,  JEWELER  SINCE  1852 
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FOR  THE  STORE  NEAREST  YOU 
1-800-554-1881  Ext:  1002 


De  VECCHI 

B  V    H  A  M  I  L  T  0  N    H  0  I)  C  E 
Neiman  Marcus  BERGDORF GOODMAN 


KRIST1  YAMAGUCHI 

OLYMPIC  GOLD  MEDALIST 

IN   CELEBRATE!®  ACETATE. 

DESIGN   BYBADGLEY  MISCHKA  DRESS. 

FABRIC  BY  A.  WIMPFHEIMER. 

AVAILABLE  AT: 

SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE. 

LIBERTY   HOUSE  /HAWAII. 

ROZ  AND  SHERM  /  MICHIGAN. 


BADGLEY 
MISCHKA 

DRESS 
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Hoechst  M 
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Simply  Perfect.  simplj  Elegant. 

COUTU  RE 

G  I  V  E  N  C  H  Y 

Givenchy  Boutique,  New  York 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
I.  Magnin  -  Daniel  f 
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te  are  people  who  have  always  lived  in  the  business  sections  but  now  they 
command  front-page  headlines:  says  Annie  Leibovitzof  the  moguls 
of  the  New  Establishment.  For  her  portfolio  of  power  on  page  212,    I  was  panning  to\ 

do  straightforward  portraits  of  them  in  their  offices,  but  for  these  people  the 
office  is  anywhere  they  have  a  telephone."  Leibovitz  was  also  intrigued  by  Tom  Cruise] 

he? cover  subject  this  month:  "Tom's  director,  Neil  Jordan,  told  me  that 

Tom  could  never  go  back  to  his  old  roles  after  his  work  in  Interview  with  the  Vampire 

And  there  is  something  different  about  Tom  now  He  s  unbelievably 

rexy,  but  there's  something  a  little  rougher  around  the  edges.  I  wanted  to 

photograph  him  at  this  moment  of  change. 


Leslie  Bennetts,  who  profiled  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton  in  the  June  is- 
sue, writes  about  another  embattled 
woman  this  month.  "Once  again 
Debbie  Reynolds's  life  is  in  a  mess, 
but  she  will  survive  the  latest  roman- 
tic and  financial  fiascoes,  as  she  has 
so  many  others,"  says  Bennett 
"Reynolds  is  truly  indomitable." 

Frequent  contributor  Eric  Boman 
says  that  before  every  photo  shoot  he 
forms  a  preconceived  picture  of  the 
subject  in  his  head,  "and  sometimes 
I'm  spot-on.  But  what  I  love  is  to  be 
thrown  off,  to  be  surprised  by  some- 
thing unexpected.  Jil  Sander  threw 
me  with  her  smile,  her  ease,  her  ten- 
derness. I  wanted  to  try  to  capture 
that."  Boman  also  photographed 
golden -age  trouper  Debbie  Reynolds 
for  this  issue.  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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Robert  Lacey's  groundbreaking 
biography  of  Grace  Kelly,  excerpted  on 

page  98,  is  due  out  from  Putnam 
this  month.  "I  developed  an  enormous 

admiration  for  her  while  writing 

the  book,"  he  says.  "Princess  Grace  was 

much  more  than  the  ice  maiden 

of  studio  legend." 
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Serge  and  Lana  weren't  co-dependent,  they  were  in  love. 
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Clothing  by  Giorgio  Armani 
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Center  Eor 


LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION   C||§}    -Optional.  "See  dealer  lor  details.  Always  wear 


Vour  safety  bell. 


ferfbrming  Arts. 


The  280-HorsepOwer 
Lincoln  Mark  VIE 

Of  all  the  places  you  could  go  to  enjoy  a  great  performance, 
none  compare  to  the  driver's  seat  of  the  Lincoln  Mark  VIII. 

That's  where  you'll  experience,  firsthand,  the 
power  and  exhilaration  of  Mark  VIII  s  32-valve,  280- 
horsepower,  Four-Cam  V-8.  And  the  benefits  of  its  unique 
computer-managed  suspension  system  that  automatically 
lowers  the  car  at  55  mph  for  better  handling. 

But  power  isn't  all  the  Lincoln  Mark  VIII  has  to 
offer.  Within  the  recesses  of  its  plush  interior  lie  all  the 
amenities  you  could  wish  for  in  a  luxury  sports  coupe. 
Including  six-way  power  front  seats,  CD  player,"  voice- 
activated  phone*  and  a  sweeping  interior  that  virtually 
wraps  itself  around  you. 

There's  also  standard  dual  air  bags',  four-wheel 
anti-lock  brakes  and  the  Lincoln  Commitment,  a  compre- 
hensive owner  benefits  package  including  24-hour  Roadside 
Service  Assistance  and  a  complimentary  service  loaner." 

For  further  information  about  Lincoln  Mark  VIII, 
call  1  800  446-8888.  And  put  yourself  in  the  center  of 
an  incomparable  performance. 


LINCOLN 

What     A     Luxury     Car     Should     B 
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(Continued  from  page  44 1 
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David  Halberstam  modi  bis 

natnt  as  a  journalist  and  historian  with 

his  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  dispatches 

from  I  "tetnam  and  with  The  Best  and  the 

Brightest,  an  epic  account  of  the 

Old  Establishment's  greatest  foreign -policy 

fiasco.  On  page  246,  he  gives  a 

dramatic  account  of  the  fall  of  that 

Establishment,  and  of  the  rise  of 

Henr\  Kissinger,  the  man  whose  brilliant 

but  solipsistic  machinations 

contributed  to  the  slow  erosion  of 

America's  political  elite.  October  1964, 

his  latest  book,  is  about  the  season 

when  baseball's  greatest  dynasty 

came  to  an  end. 


"Jil  Sander  is  a  rare,  almost  unprece- 
dented combination  of  a  creator  and  a 
businesswoman,"  says  Bob  Colacello. 
"She  is  the  first  high-style  designer  to 
emerge  from  Germany  and  be  accept- 


Nicholas  Lemann.  national  correspondent 

for  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  probes 

the  heart  of  the  Eastern  Establishment  for 

his  essay  on  page  242.  He  is 

following  his  award-winning  history, 

The  Promised  Land,  with  a 
book  on  the  meritocracy  in  America. 


ed  in  Italy,  France,  and  now  in  Amej 
ica."  His  profile  of  Sander  is  the  lal 
est  of  many  fashion  stories  he  hal 
done  for  V.F.,  including  articles  oj 
Oscar  de  la  Renta,  Pierre  Berge,  an] 
John  Fairchild. 

Los  Angeles-based  photographel 
Michel  Comte  caught  the  manic  Mel 
rose  Place  energy  of  Heather  Lockleai] 


Vanity  Fair  executive  editor 

Elise  O'Shaughnessy  visits  the  titans  i 

the  Information  Age  in  her  profile 

of  the  New  Establishment,  which  begi, 

on  page  214. 


Christopher  Hitchens's  book  on  the 
United  Nations,  International  Territo- 
ry, with  photographer  Adam  Bartos, 
is  due  out  this  month  from  Verso. 

Michael  Musto  writes  the  "La 
Dolce  Musto"  column  in  The  Village 
Voiee  and  "Poplife"  for  Spin,  and  is 
a  regular  in  "Vanities."  He  also  ap- 
pears on  the  E!  channel's  Gossip 
Show.  "Interviewing  Heather  Lock- 
lear  was  a  longtime  fantasy,"  he  says. 
"Next  stop,  Dollywood." 

Kevin  Sessums  is  writing  a  novel, 
Porterhouse,  for  Random  House. 

Marjorie  Williams  profiled  Strobe 
Talbott  in  last  month's  issue. 
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Louis  Vuitton  bags:  always  the 
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Varenne  bag 
in  black  and  red 
Epi  leather. 


Available  only  in  Louis  Vuitton  shops  and  select  department  stores. 
For  more  information,  please  call:  1-800-458-7934. 


pected,  since   1854. 


-Louis  Vuitton 
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American  Ballet  Theatre  is  recog- 
izecl  as  one  of  the  great  dance 
ompanies  of  the  world.  (Pictured: 
irincipal  dancer,  Susan  Jaffe  in 
]aite  Parisienne.) 

he  Movado  Watch  Company  is 
iroud  of  its  long-term  commitment 
b  the  arts  and  its  role  as  a  principal 
>enetactor  of  this  outstanding  ballet 
snsemble. 


THE  ART  OF  PERFORMANCE:  THE  MAKING  OF  A  LEGENDARY  CLASSIC. 


Ihe  Movado  Museum 
Watch  is  in  the 
permanent  collections 
of  museums  around 
ihe  world 

Stoatliches  Museum 
fOr  ongewondte  Kunst 
Neue  Sommlung, 
Munich,  Germony 

Museum  Moderne  Kunst 
Vienna,  Austria 

Museo  de  Arte  Moderno 
Bogota,  Colombia 

Museum  Boymans-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam, 
The  Netherlands 

Museo  de  Arte 
Contemporaneo 
Caracas,  Venezuela 

Finnish  Museum  of 
Horology  Espool, 
Helsinki,  Finland 

Sezon  Museum  of  Art 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Kunstindustri-museets 
Billedbog, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Musee  International 

d'Horlogerie 

La  Chaux-de-Fonds, 

Switzerland 

Museo  de  Bellas  Artes 
Bilbao,  Spain 

Design  Museum 
London,  England 

Kawasaki  City  Museum 
Kawasaki,  Japan 

Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum 
London,  England 

Ludwigsmuseum 
Cologne,  Germony 


The  Museum  Bracelet  Watch. 
Simple,  sculpted  stainless  steel 
i  ase  and  bracelet  with  18  karat 
gold  micron  finish  interlinks. 
Water-resistant.  Quartz.  $795.00. 

MOVADO 

The  Museum  Watch. 


Esquire  is  an  extensive  collection  of  handsome  timepieces 
with  quality-features  and  details  rarely  found  in  watches  so  affordabli 

For  your  free  copy  of  our  exciting  new  Esquire  color  brochure, 
call  anytime  from  the  U.S.  or  Canada:  1-800-535-9657,  ext.  725( 

THE  ESQUIRE  WATCH. 
IT  HAS  YOUR  NAME  ON  IT 
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Nordstrom 


Robert   Ta Ibott 
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What  makes  Robe 
Talbott  dress  shir 
and  'Best  of  Class 
ties  the  "very  best 
in  the  world"? 
The  finest  fabrics 
Meticulous  attem 
to  detail.  And  an 
old-fashioned  pric 
in  workmanship. 
Made— just  as  tht 
have  been  for  the 
past  40  years  —  in 
Cairmel,  Californi. 
and  presented  wit! 
pride  by  Nordstroi 
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NORDSTRO 


ROBERT  TALBOTT  FURNISHINGS 


l,  OR,  CA,  UT,  VA,  MD,  NJ,  IL  and  MN.  1-800-695-8000 
Opening  October  7  at  Old  Orchard  Center,  Skokie,Tllinois. 
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time  you  saw    brilliant, 

masterpieces,"  "lunacy," 
"subversive,"  "hilarious" 

and  "ruthless" 

describe  a  Tl#  show? 

"It's  not  simply  the  lack  of  competition  from  reruns— Garry  Shandling's 
crackling  late-night  satire... delivers  the  summer's  biggest  charge.  A+" 

KEN  TUCKER,  ENTERTAINMENT  WEEKLY 

"...as  good  as  ever,  still  as  dry  as  the  perfect  martini.  My  score:  10" 

JEFF  JARVIS,  TV  GUIDE 

"...the  best  talk  show  on  the  air  today... it  is  even 

better— if  that  is  possible. . .  Take  my  word. 

We  are  talking  true  comedic  masterpieces  here." 

MARVIN  KITMAN,  NEW  YORK  NEWSDAY 

"...no  other  show  has  spoofed  the  entertainment  industry  so  well." 

ROBERT  GOLDBERG,  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

"Deadpan  lunacy  has  never  worked  better  for  Mr.  Shandling 
and  his  splendidly  merry  gang  of  featured  players." 

JOHN  J.  O'CONNOR,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"...brilliant  as  ever,  sharp-edged  and  sharp-eyed, 

the  best  series  on  cable  and  one  of  the  best  comedies 

anywhere... it's  as  painfully  funny  as  ever." 

TOM  SHALES,  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

"TV's  most  subversive  comedy... the  third  season  opens 
with  a  marvelously  sharp  and  cynical  episode..." 

DAVID  HILTBRAND,  PEOPLE 

"...darkly  hilarious... the  smartest  and  most  ruth- 
less show  about  TV  ever  on  TV.  Finally, 
relief  from  summer  TV  dull-drums. 
And  that  relief  is  spelled  H-B-O." 

MATT  ROUSH,  USA  TODAY 


.the 

larry. 

sanders 
sno 


snow 


starring  Garry  Shandling 


Wednesdays  at  10:30  PM  ET/PT 


SIMPLY  THE  BEST 


01994  Home  Box  Ottice    I  i  mi  Warner  Entertainment  Company,  I  p  All  rights  reserved  (SService  marks  of  Time  Warner  Entertainment  Company.  LP 


WearIHe  Finest 
American  Alligator 

Buy  direct  and  save  on  the  highest 
quality  alligator  belts  and  accessories. 
Superbly  crafted  from  carefully  selected 
leathers,  hand  sewn  and  finished  in 
black,  brown  or  cognac.  Handsomely 
gift  boxed.  Money-back  guarantee. 

Men'sl"  belt  is  $119, 1W  belt  $149, 
women's  1V4"  belt  $179.  $5  S&H. 

Call  now  at  1-800-722-0006,  ext.  22 
to  order  or  to  receive  a  free  catalog. 
Check/ AmEx/MC/Visa.  Ship  USA  only. 


JOELCHADWICK 


2221  Peachtree  Road,  NE,  Suilc  D-220.  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309-1 106 


How  would  you  define  1994? 

Vanity  Fair  brings 

the  year 

to  life  in  its 

DECEMBER 
HALL  OF  FAME 

issue, 

an  Annie  Leibovitz  portfolio  of 

newsmakers  and  groundbreakers 

from  the  year  past. 

Available  on  newsstands 
November  15, 1994 
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Flowers  are  messengers  of  our  sentiments, 
our  wishes,  and  our  dreams.  They  make  us 
happy  and  they  console  us  when  we're  sad. 
They  go  deeply  into  our  souls. 

Flowers  also  mark  all  the  milestones  in 
our  lives.  Graduations,  weddings.  Even  when 


Flowers  were  the  priority.  So  we  froze. 

I  love  what  I  do.  I  love  flowers  and  I  love  what 
they  bring  to  other  people's  lives.  It's  a  happy 
job.  It  really  is. 

Most  of  our  phone  orders  are  paid  for 
through  credit  cards.  And,  interestingly  enough, 


we're  born,  someone  sends  us  flowers  to 
say, 'Welcome  to  the  world.' 

I've  adored  flowers  since  I  was  a  child.  So 
one  day  I  decided  to  follow  my  dream  and 
started  this  business  in  my  kitchen.  This  was 
around  Christmas  and  it  was  very  cold.  To 
preserve  the  flowers,  I  had  to  keep  all  of  the 
windows  and  doors  open. 


80%  are  made  with  the  American  Express® 

Card.  Obviously,  our  clients  appreciate  the  finer 

things  in  life. 

The  American  Express  Card  is  welcomed 

at  The  Daily  Blossom ...  and  at  other  beautiful 

places  you  pick. 

Saundra  Parks 
Founder,  The  Daily  Blossom 
New  York,  N.Y. 


You  Can't  Stop  the  Clock,  but  You  Can 

Minimize  the 
Effects  of  Time 


NEW  Multi-Active  Night  Lotion 
For  Smoother,  Visibly  Firmer  Skin 

Wake  to  a  fresher  appearance.  A  visibly  smoother  skin  texture. 

Firmer  skin  tone.  Maximize  the  benefits  of  "beauty  rest" 

while  you  sleep  with  CLARINS  NEW  Multi-Active  Night  Lotion. 

The  first  nighttime  beauty  treatment  to  safeguard  skin  from 

free  radicals,  recognized  to  accelerate  visible  signs  of  aging. 

Light  in  texture,  concentrated  in  nourishing  plant  extracts  — 
honey,  kiwi  fruit,  macadamia  nut  oil,  Vitamins  A  and  H. 

CLARINS  exclusive  protein  complex,  Noctoferrine, 

is  encapsulated  for  progressive  release  up  to  eight  hours. 

The  result:  skin  achieves  maximum  benefits  of  unaltered  rest. 

Radiance  is  renewed.  Visible  lines  are  progressively  minimized. 

In  two  formulas,  "all  skin  types"  and  "speciale"  for  very  dry  skin. 


M 


I 


CLARINS 

PARIS 


Multi-Active 
Nuit 


toutes  peaux 

Peau  eclatante 
au  reveil 


Multi-Active 
Night  Lotion 

all  skin  types 


Laboratory 
Test  Results 
Confirm: 

After  one  hour, 
55%  increase  in 
skin's  hydration. 
After  eight  hours, 
33%  increase  in 
skin's  hydration. 

After  four  weeks, 
33%  reduction  of 
fine  lines/wrinkles, 
30%  improvement 
in  skin  firmness. 

Dermatologically 
and  allergy-tested. 


Visit  the 
CLARINS 
Counter 
and  receive 
a  sample  of 

NEW 
Multi-Active 

Night  Lotion, 
with  our 
compliments. 


Vanity  Fair  has 
gone  on-line 
and  wants  to 

hear  from  you. 


We  invite 

you  to  interact  with 

us  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

E-mail  us  at 


VFAIR@A0L.COM 


and  stay  tuned... 


VANITY  KIR 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Letters 


Incendiary  Crawford 

Herb  Ritts's  pictures  of  supermodel 
Cindy  Crawford  are  superb,  and  Cathy 
Horyn's  article  "Absolute  Cindy"  [Au- 
gust] is  delightful  and  one  of  the  best 
depictions  of  Cindy  that  I  have  read 
recently. 

JEANNE  DUELL 
Los  Angeles.  California 

Your  cover  of  Cindy  Crawford  is  the 
best  cover  I  have  ever  seen,  anywhere, 
anytime.  Cindy  defines  the  word  "beau- 
tiful," for  beauty  truly  comes  from  with- 
in. Her  sense  of  self  alone  is  an  amazing 
achievement. 

CATHERINE  RASMUSSEN 
Toms  River.  New  Jersey 

My  heart  goes  out  to  kind,  sweet,  won- 
derful, rich  Cindy— a  bandage  on  her 
foot  you  say?  Really?  How  horrid! 

LANA  BERGEN 
New  York.' New  -York 

I  just  wanted  to  drop  you  a  line  to  tell 
you  about  two  things  I  never  thought  I 
would  do.  I  never  thought  I  would  write 
a  letter  to  a  magazine,  and  I  never 
thought  I  would  purchase  a  magazine 
because  of  the  cover  photo.  If  all  your 
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cover  photos  are  as  fantastic  as  youJ 
Cindy  Crawford  cover,  I  will  continue 
to  do  both.  , 

MIKE  GOLDIEB 

Redlands,  California 

While  I  think  Cindy  Crawford  is  to  thd 
90s  what  Raquel  Welch  was  to  the  60s,  D 
have  just  one  request:  the  next  time  ara 
incredibly  lucky  and  naturally  beautiful 
goddess  like  Miss  Crawford  starts  to 
moan  about  life  at  the  top,  why  not  just 
go  ahead  and  slap  a  gag  order  on  her 
before  all  those  superfluous  insights  go 
to  print. 

Come    on,    Cindy!    Compared    with 
O.J.,  you've  got  nothing  to  worry  about! 

CAROLINE  PIKE 

New  York.  New  York 

Page  10  of  your  August  issue  credits 
Malia  Mills  as  the  bikini  designer  on 
your  cover  photo  of  Cindy  Crawford. 

I've  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  (hours)  studying  this  lovely  photo 
and  simply  cannot  find  the  bikini. 

BARRY  J.  MATTHEWS 
Moraga.  California 

In  the  year  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
man's  first  walk  on  the  moon.  I  find  it 
especially  painful  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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NOW  MIGHT  BE  A  GOOD  TIME 
TO  BRING  UP  A  DELICATE  SUBJECT. 

DRINKING. 


The  subject  may  come  up  in  a  moment 
of  shared  intimacy,  during  quiet  time  before 
bed,  when  she's  talking  about  her  day  at 
school  or  perhaps  while  you're  discussing 
a  family  outing  or  event.  She  may  ask. 
Or  you  may  bring  it  up. 

It  might  seem  that  nine  or  ten  is  very 
young  to  talk  with  a  child  about  a  subject  as 
grown-up  as  drinking.  But  experts  say  that  this 
is  a  time  when  she's  probably  forming  her  ideas 
about  many  adult  things,  alcohol  among 
them.  It's  also  a  time  when  she  may  be  most 
open  to  your  loving  guidance. 

But  what  do  you  say  I  Many  of  us  at 
Anheuser-Busch  are  parents,  so  we  know  just 
how  hard  it  can  be.  And  we  know  that  too 


often,  not  knowing  what  to  say  can  lead  to 
saying  nothing  at  all. 

That's  why  we've  created  "Family  Talk 
About  Drinking."  "Family  Talk"  features  two 
informative  guides  written  by  prominent 
authorities  on  child  development,  family 
counseling  and  alcohol  treatment. 

The  guides  discuss  a  number  of  subjects, 
among  them  how  to  talk  with  younger  chil- 
dren, recognizing  teenage  drinking  problems 
and  addressing  the  issue  of  drinking  and  driv- 
ing. Call  1  -800-3  59-TALK  for  a  free  copy. 

Because  you  want  to  take  care  of  her  for  as 
long  as  you  can.  And  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do 
that  is  to  share  the  knowledge  that  will  help 
her  take  care  of  herself. 


LET'S  STOP  UNDERAGE  DRINKING  BEFORE  IT  STARTS 
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and  Boots,  Shoes,  Clothing,  Wind,  Water,  Earth  and  Sky 
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IA  hurricane  smashes  trees.  A  human  hurricane 
smashes  the  roots  of  hatred.  Armed  with  plays 
and  passion/  dramatist  Anna  Smulovitz  helps 
children  in  racially  troubled  communities  tear 
down  the  barbed  wire  of  prejudice.  Timherland 
is  proud  to  honor  someone  who  pulls  on  her 
hoots  and  makes  a  difference. 

heVnot  a  model.  She's  a  model  person. 


13o»rs,  Snoes,  (-L-ormtJc,,  U/md,  (JAr€fLt&ArKTH  Arib  $Ki. 


Timber  land  is  a  partner  of  City  Year,  the  youth' service  corps.  For  information  on  City  Year  call  1-800-609-8688. 
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An  active  volcano  sc 
person  purifies  it.  Leading  an  army  of  young 
volunteers/  Sarah  Whitman  wages  war  against 
the  forces  that  poison  thl  wind/  water,  earth 
and  sky.  Timberland  is  fraud  to  honor  someone 
who  pulls  on  her  boots  agd  makes  a  difference. 

She's  not  a  mode).  She's  a  model  person. 


Timberland  is  a  partner  of  City  Year,  the  youth  service  corps.  For  information  on  City  Year  call  1-800-609-8688. 
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A  wave  towers  over  the  beYch.  A  wave  of 
human  energy  triumphs  over  crime.  When 
street  violence  flares  up  in  Boston/  Tracy 
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and  gets  gang  me 

Timberland  is  proud  to  honor  someone  wh 

pulls  on  his  boots  and  makes  a  difference, 

He's  not  a  model  He's  a  mo'del  person, 
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(Continued  from  page  62)  that  today 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  women  in 
America  is  a  supermodel.  In  the  1960s, 
little  boys  dreamed  of  being  astronauts; 
in  the  1990s,  little  girls  dream  about  be- 
ing supermodels.  By  the  way,  we  don't 
care  if  Cindy  is  insecure  about  her 
looks. 

I  bought  this  issue  because  of  the  Bret 
Easton  Ellis  article. 

RUTH  HON  [<  k 

Chicago.  Illinois 

Marilyn,  Inc.!  Elvis.  Inc.!  Imagine  that 
we  might  still  be  enjoying  their  com- 
pany had  they  understood  what  Cindy 
Crawford  was  smart  enough  to  recog- 
nize and  is  wise  enough  to  accept  and 
market.  Sometimes  a  talent  is  simply  to 
have  been  born  (and  have  a  great  man- 
ager) and  nothing  else.  Marilyn  was 
not  a  great  actress,  nor  was  Elvis  a 
great  musician  (and  vice  versa).  Rather 
than  accepting  their  limitations  and 
making  hay  with  their  marketability, 
they  opted  out. 

I  look  forward  to  decades  of  the 
beautiful  Cindy.  Inc..  and  wish  Marilyn 
and  Elvis  had  permitted  me  the  same. 

II  IZABETH  DUNLAPSABIA 
Orcland.  Pennsylvania 


It  takes  a  lot  o\'  lights  and  makeup  to 
be  in  a  Playboy  centerfold,  which  is  cer- 
tainly anything  but  practical  or  down- 
to-earth,  let  alone  real.  It  may  have 
been  a  business  move  on  Cindy  Craw- 
ford's part,  but  it  definitely  was  not  a 
pragmatic  one. 

TISHA  ELLIOT 
Portland.  Oregon 

The  media  portray  her  as  virtually  per- 
fect. She's  gorgeous  and  supersawy  in 
business.  How  refreshing  to  know  that 
on  top  of  everything  else  she's  human. 
Thank  you  for  writing  a  profile  that 
shows  that  even  Cindy  Crawford  gets 
the  blues. 

BONNI  KOGEN  BRODNICK 
Pound  Ridge.  New  York 

To  compare  Cindy  Crawford  to  Jackie 
O  is  to  compare  lobster  and  truffles  to  a 
Happy  Meal.  Cindy  Crawford,  you're 
no  Jackie  Kennedy! 

ANGELA  LUCERO-REED 
Pueblo,  Colorado 

Cindy  Crawford  has  succeeded  Madon- 
na as  the  media  version  of  Chinese  wa- 
ter torture.  I  don't  want  to  be  her  and  I 
don't  want  to  do  her;  I  just  want  to  slap 
that  mole  right  off  her  face.  Overexpo- 


HE  PERFECT  PLACE  TO 

RECOVER  FROM 

AN  UNAPPRECIATIVE  BOSS, 

UNRELIABLE  WEATHER, 

AND  AN  UNINSPIRING  SOCIAL  LIFE. 


The  pressure  is  off  in  this  harborside 
village.  Wake  up  to  a  view  of  white  sails 
against  blue  water.  Indulge  in  the  local 
action  along  our  down-island  streets, 
or  simply  relax  on  the  secluded  beaches 
of  our  private  island,  just  offshore. 


EL  CONQUISTADOR 
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■  and  Information,  please  call 

ir  travel  professional  of  preference  For  a 
npllmcnury  video  or  additional  hotel 
ormanon,    please   eall    1  H00  46H   <y22H 


AL   No  other  airline  offers  more  non-stops 
MM  to  Puerto  Rico  from  14  U.S.  gateways. 


sure  has  rendered  her  less  fascina! 
than  Demi  Moore's  belly.  We  aln 
know  she  makes  an  unconscion, 
amount  of  money  and  is  married 
what's-his-name.  We've  seen  her  pos 
pouty-lipped  next  to  the  Dalai  La 
We  stand  advised  to  consider  her  a 
model,  though  she  has  neither  aulhe 
talent  nor  a  shred  of  mystique.  Pie 
defer  further  mention  of  this  woman 
til  the  next  millennium. 

CAROL  L.  SM 
Lompoc,  Calift 

I  can't  tell  you  how  relieved  I  felt  a 
reading  your  Cindy  Crawford  profil 
had  always  assumed  that  doubt  and  w 
ry  plagued  only  middle-class  plain  Ja 
with  balding,  beer-bellied  husbands.  N 
I  discover  that  even  obscenely  wea 
supermodels  with  hunky  movie-star  h 
bands  have  problems.  To  be  faced  w 
such  mind-numbing  issues  and  pressu 
each  and  every  day  is  almost  too  hoij 
ble  to  contemplate:  Is  this  the  right  tir 
to  launch  a  "Cindy  doll"?  Should  I  pi 
nude  to  widen  my  demographic  appe 
What  must  I  do  next  to  ensure  that  r 
$7-million-a-year  income  keeps  rolli 
in? 

Before  devouring  your  article,  I  adn 
I  often  felt  that  my  troubles  were  ins 
mountable.  Now,  before  the  first  pan 
of  anxiety  can  even  take  root,  I  breat 
deeply  and  remind  myself,  ("Jeanne 
could  be  far,  far  worse.  You  could 
living  the  nightmare  that  is  Cin 
Crawford's  life."  Thanks,  {'unity  Fa 
for  helping  me  put  my  insignificant  tro 
bles  in  perspective. 

JEANNE  M.  FRAZ 
Livonia.  Michig. 


Bill  of  Right 
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I  found  your  recent  story  on  the  Ber 
nett  brothers  ["The  Fabulous  Benne 
Boys,"  by  Frank  Deford,  August]  intel 
esting.  William  Bennett,  former  secra 
tary  of  education,  recently  compiled  a 
Index  of  Leading  Cultural  Indicators  t| 
get  a  practical  grasp  of  the  conditio! 
of  America:  statistics  on  19  aspects  o 
American  social  life  were  sampled  a 
five-year  intervals  from  1960  to  1990. 
Over  the  last  30  years,  there  ha 
been  a  560  percent  increase  in  violen 
crimes,  a  400  percent  increase  in  il legit 
iraate  births,  a  quadrupling  of  the  di 
vorce  rate,  a  200  percent  increase  ii 
the  teenage-suicide  rate,  and  a  droj 
of  almost  80  points  in  S.A.T.  scores 
to  cite  only  the  (Continued  on  page  74, 
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The  Swiss  Army®  Brand 
Chronograph,  all-steel 
Officer's™  and  Officer's™ 
Two-Tone  share  the  same 
heritage,  and  it  shows.  They 
look  distinguished,  but  they're 
tough  as  nails. 

Water-resistant  to  330  feet, 
they  perform  their  tasks  with 
split-second  Swiss  quartz 
precision  accuracy.  With 
tritium  hands  and  markers 
for  night.  Bold  easy-to-read 
numerals  for  day.  And  hard- 
ened mineral  crystals  to 
resist  hard  knocks. 

These  watches  are  built  to 
capture  time.  With  a  history 
that  reaches  back  100  years, 
they're  tooled  to  last. 


BURDINES,  LAZARUS, 
THE  BON  MARCHE 


SWISS  ARMY-  BRAND  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  SWISS  ARMY  BRANDS  LTD 
<    1994  SWISS  ARMY  BRANOS  LTD  A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  FORSCHNER  GROUP,  INC  SHELTON  CT 
FOR  A  FREE  BROCHURE  CALL  1-800-442-2706 
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HICKEY-FREEMAN 


A   PRIVATE   COLLECTION 


Tapestries 

derived  from  a  formidable 
aesthetic  vision  and  exquisite  execution. 

IIICKEY-FREEMAN    the  essence 
of  the  art  of  TAPESTRY. 


For  the  name  of  your  nearest  Hickey-Freeman  retailer,  please  call  (800)  295    J00. 


DAD 
HUM 


Summer  of  '49 
was  a  #1  bestseller. 

Now  its  author 

gives  us  a  new  book 

about  one  of  the 

most  dramatic  seasons 

of  all  time. 


October 
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(Continued  from  page  70)  most  dramat- 
ic bad  news. 

This  social  deterioration.  Mr.  Bennett 
believes,  "is  due  in  large  part  to  the  en- 
feebled state  of  our  social  institutions 
and  their  failure  to  carry  out  a  critical 
and  time-honored  task:  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  young." 

Mr.  Bennett's  conclusions  will  not 
please  all  tastes,  but  he  is  saying  things 
that  are  proven,  significant,  and  momen- 
tous. Those  who  take  refuge  in  simpler 
resolutions  to. less  sticky  issues  will  pale 
in  contrast. 

MICHAEL  LEVINE 
Los  Angeles,  California 

It  was  thrilling  to  read  in  your  August 
issue  that  Bill  Bennett  is  considering 
running  for  the  presidency— it's  about 
time  we  had  a  mensch  for  a  leader. 

C.  A.  SPILLER  PARESKY 
Marblehead.  Massachusetts 


Bret  Noir 


Ellis's  island:  Author  Bret  Eastern  Ellis 

incites  passionate  reactions  in 

bis  fans  and  detractors  alike.  Some  claim 

he  is  the  voice  of  his  generation; 

others  see  a  crass  literary  prankster. 


Thank  you  for  your  sublime  article  on 
novelist  Bret  Easton  Ellis  ["Who's 
Afraid  of  Bret  Easton  Ellis?"  by  Mat- 
thew Tyrnauer,  August],  a  man  too  bril- 
liant to  be  understood  by  just  anyone. 

LACEY  LEVITT 

Baltimore.  Maryland 

During  the  pinnacle  of  the  Ellis  contro- 
versy. Tammy  Bruce,  the  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women,  made  the  com- 
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ment  that  American  Psycho  is  "a  how 
novel  on  the  torture  and  dismemberm, 
of  women."  She  gave  it  far  too  mn 
credit.  It  is  actually  a  how-to  manual 
torturing  readers.  I  don't  know  whi 
was  more  painful,  reading  Ellis  or  re 
ing  about  him. 

KENYA  McCULL 
Albany,  New  Yc 

Finally  a  quasi-revealing  profile  (] 
much  as  we'll  ever  know,  I'll  bet)  of  o|_ 
of  the  most  talented  writers  of  our  timl 
As  a  senior  studying  creative  writing  I 
the  University  of  Arizona  I  can  say  th[ 
Mr.  Ellis  is  among  the  most  revered  al 
thors  of  my  generation,  admired  for  trl 
fluidity  of  his  prose  style  and  his  eye.fa 
context  and  detail,  which,  on  the  sul 
face,  appear  ordinary  enough  but  an 
really,  under  Mr.  Ellis's  microscopj 
threatening  and  truly  unnerving.  I  qui] 
er  with  anticipation  for  the  arrival  of  h 
latest  masterpiece. 

JAIME  CLARK 
Phoenix,  An/or) 


Bret  Easton  Ellis  belongs  in  a  locked  al 
tic  room  with  Jay  Mclnerney,  Taml 
Janowitz,  and  the  entire  cast  of  Lesl 
than  Zero,  where  we  can  dust  them  oil 
occasionally  and  say.  "Weren't  we  sill] 
to  have  bought  into  this  crap?" 

J.  ALEXANDER  GREENWOOI 
Midwest  City.  Oklahom. 
i 

At  last,  an  interview  with  an  author  wh< 
doesn't  force-feed  us  the  "happy  ending 
novel.   Bret  Easton  Ellis  gave  me  th< 
truth  and  a  sense  of  realism  in  his  firs 
three  novels.  Censorship  should  be  of  nd 
concern.  After  all,  don't  drug  abuse,  vio 
lence,   rape,   murder,   and   the   aimlesn 
wandering  of  the  twentysomethings  ex- 
ist? I  keep  reading  Ellis  because  I  know 
I  won't  get  a  perfect,  happy,  Danielle! 
Steel    version    of  my    generation.    77?ej 
Rules  of  Attraction  is  a  perfect  depictionl 
of  what  college  kids  are  dealing  witW 
now.  Thanks  for  the  new  novel,  Bret. 

JENNIFER  KURELLA 
Clearwater,  Florida 

To  say  that  I  simply  adore  Bret  Easton 
Ellis  would  be  the  biggest  understate- 
ment I  could  ever  make  in  my  life.  Mr. 
Ellis  is  a  personal  god  to  me.  Less  than 
Zero  has  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
my  being.  I  have  read  it  at  least  a 
hundred  times,  and  when  the  movie 
version  came  out  I  was  shattered.  I 
literally  cried  hysterically  when  I  saw 
the  travesty  that  took  place  on  film. 
Mr.  Ellis  is  a  literary  genius  who  draws 
people  into  the  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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A  Look  Inside. 
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The  gardens  of  Shalimak 

have  inspired  thousands  of  lovers 

And  one  perfume. 


SHALIMAR 


From      The      House     of     Guerlain 


There's  an  oasis 
known  as  issima. 

And  beautiful  skin 
resurfaces  in  all 
who  travel  there. 


issima 

aquaserum 

rchydralanl 

tongue  durcc 

long  term 

rehydralor 


GUERLAIN 


With  Issima  Aquaserum,  Guerlain 

has  created  a  wellspring  of  moisture 

for  the  skin.  From  the  first  moment 

it  touches  the  face,  Aquaserum 

visibly  revives  the  skin  by  restoring  its  optimal  moisture  level. 

And  bv  ensuring  continuous  and  lasting  hydration,   Aquase'rurr 

helps  dry,   faded  and  dull  skin  become  smoother,   radiant  and 

more  supple.   For  those  who  seek  rejuvenation,  Aquaserum  and 

a  complete  line  ol   Issima  products  are  now  available  to  help 

you   rediscover  your  own   natural  beauty 


ISSIMA 


F  r  »  m      The        louse      of     Guerlain 


Meteorites  may  be  the  finest 
finishing  powder  on  earth. 
Among  other  places. 


With   Meteorites,   Guerlain   has  taken  the   most 


pink  gives 

a  hethhy  glow      beautiful  colors  of  the  universe  and  created  a 

finishing  powder  beyond  compare.  With  a  swirl 
of  the  brush,  tiny  spheres  of  color  blend  to  create 

down  redness  J       l 

a  veil  of  absolute  perfection.  Meteorites  not  only 
mju«  creates  a  matte  finish  and  enhances  a  woman's 

attracts  light 

natural  radiance,  but  minimizes  imperfections  in 

A 

-^  her  complexion.  So  if  you  believe  all  powders 

>.;.'[. i  and  pearl 

lg  '*        are  created  euual,  Meteorites  should  broaden 

your  horizons.  And  prove  that  the  most  beautiful 

whiti 

brigktciM  color  in  the  universe  is  your  own. 


METEORITES 


From      The      House      of     Guerlain 


Doors     To     The     House     Of     G  u  e  r  l  a  i  n 

AZ,   PHOENIX  ~   I.  Magnin,   Biltmore  Fashion  Park  602  955  7200  x270 
AZ,  SCOTTSDALE   ~   Dillard's.    Fashion  Square  Mall  602  949  5869  x5061 

CA,  Beverly  Hills  ~  I.  Magnm  310  271 2131  x270 

CA,  Beverly  Hills  ~  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  310  275  4211  x361 

CA,   NEWPORT  BEACH   ~  Neiman   Marcus,   Fashion.  Island  714.759  1900  x2244 

CA,   PALM   DESERT  ~   1     Magnin  619.568.6900  x331 

CA,  SAN   FRANCISCO  ~  I.   Magnin,   Union  Square  415  403  2122 

CA,  SAN   Diego  ~   I.   Magnin,   Fashion  Valley  Mall   619  297  2100  x270 

FL,   BAL   HARBOUR  ~  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  305  865.1100  x266 

FL,   MIAMI   ~  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,   Dadeland  305  662  8655  x368 

FL,   LAKE  BUENA  VlSTA  ~  Epcot  French   Pavilion,   Walt  Disney  World*  Resort 

FL,  Palm  Beach  Gardens  ~  Bloomingdales  407  625  2000  x2079 

GA,  ATLANTA  ~  Neiman  Marcus,   Lenox  Square  Mall  404  266  8200  x2114 

HI,   HONOLULU   ~   Liberty  House,   Ala  Moana  Boulevard  808  945  5643 

HI,   HONOLULU  ~  Liberty  House,  Waikiki   Beach  808.945  5230 

IL,  Chicago  ~  Marshall  Field's,  State  Street  312  781  5556 

IL,  CHICAGO  ~   Marshall   Field's,  Water  Tower  Place  312  335  7651 

MD,  CHEVY  CHASE  ~  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  301  657  9000  x266 

MI,  TROY  ~  Hudson's,  Oakland  Mall  810  597  2033 

MN,   MINNEAPOLIS  ~  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,   Nicollet  Mall  612.333  7200  x366 

MO,  ST.  Louis,  ~  Dillard's,  Galleria  314  725  8363 

NV,   LAS  Vegas  ~   Dillard's,   Fashion  Show  Mall  702  733  2008  x5024 

NJ,   HACKENSACK   ~  Bloomingdale's,   Riverside  Square  201.343.3200  x2523 

NJ,  SHORT  HlLLS  ~  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  (opening  soon) 

NY,   NEW  YORK  ~   Bergdorf  Goodman  212  753  7300  x8125 

NY,   NEW  YORK,   ~  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  212  753  4000 

TX,   DALLAS  ~  Neiman  Marcus,   NorthPark  Center  214  363  8311  x2140 

TX,   El  Paso  ~   Dillard's,  Cielo  Vista  915  779  6969  x5026 

TX,   HOUSTON   ~   Neiman  Marcus,  Galleria  713  621  7100  x2193 

WI,   WAUWATOSA  ~   Marshall   Field's,   Mayfair  414  471  3737 

You  can  also  find  Shalimar  at  other  fine  department  and  specialty  stores. 


GUERLAIN 


PARIS 


Order    any    product   from   the    House    of   G  u  e  r  l  a  i  n    by   calling 
GuERLAiN    Boutique    By    Mail     1.800.882.8820 
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(Continued  from  page  74)  worlds  thai 
he  creates  and  no  one  leaves  these  worlds 
untouched. 

To  me.  Bret  Easton  Ellis  epitomizes 
truth.  He  is  not  afraid  to  show  the  way 
people  truly  are.  and  he  chronicles  their 
actions  and  feelings  in  his  books  vividly, 
starkly,  and  without  apology.  Mr.  Ellis 
is  a  man  who  feels  things  so  deeply  and 
acutely  that  there  can  be  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  writers  of  all  time. 

When  I  was  a  college  student  in  Ver- 
mont, I  would  drive  down  to  the  Ben- 
nington campus  and  pay  homage  to  the 
man  who  had  brought  so  much  into  my 
life.  I  felt  that  he  understood  me  per- 
fectly and  I  secretly  hoped  that  he 
would  be  there  for  some  odd  reason  on 
the  day  that  I  was  so  that  I  could  thank 
him  for  his  words.  Being  a  21 -year-old 
writer  myself,  I  hope  to  meet  Mr.  Ellis 
one  day,  but  I  hope  to  have  better  luck 
in  conversing  with  him  than  I  did  with 
Donna  Tartt  when  I  met  her  at  a  read- 
ing she  gave  in  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. I  was  so  in  awe  of  the  tact 
that  she  and  Mr.  Ellis  were  friends  that 
I  was  struck  mute  as  she  spoke  to  me. 
Finally,  I  found  my  voice  and  gushed 
about  how  much  1  adored  Mr.  Ellis 
and  how  I  thought  her  book  was  fabu- 
lous. She  was  the  sweetest  person,  but 
my  embarrassment  over  the  situation 
has  not  diminished  in  the  two  years 
since  I  met  her.  I  hope  to  have  better 
luck  with  Mr.  Ellis  one  day.  I  will  al- 
ways carry  a  piece  of  him  with  me 
wherever  I  go. 

JANINE  WILK.INS 
Watkins  Glen.  New  York 


in  Sol  We  Trust 


Unfortunately  the  otherwise  riveting 
article  "Love  and  Obsession"  [by  Lin- 
da Wolfe,  August],  about  the  bizarre 
behavior  of  New  York's  top  judge, 
ended  with  the  words  "mental  illness." 
Those  should  have  been  the  first 
words. 

His  madness  has  a  name,  which  went 
unmentioned  in  the  article— Judge  Sol 
Wachtkr  has  been  diagnosed  as  a  man- 
ic-depressive. This  disorder  affects 
about  1  percent  of  the  population.  Two 
of  the  four  presidents  depicted  on 
Mount  Rushmore,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Teddy  Roosevelt,  were  likewise  af- 
flicted. So  too  were  Ernest  Hemingway 
and  Virginia  Woolf. 

A  brilliant  jurist.  Judge  Wachtler  has 
added  much  to  the  development  of  the 
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common  law  in  this  country.  I  hope 
when  the  scales  of  justice  hold  him  in 
the  balance,  he  will  be  found  to  be  not 
depraved  but,  rather,  ill. 

CARL  BROWN 

Louisville.  Kentucky 


That  Hamilton  Man 

George  and  Alana  Hamilton  ["George 
and  Alana,"  by  George  Kalogerakis, 
August]  are  like  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  fa- 
mous only  for  being  famous.  They  have 
enjoyed  more  than  their  15  minutes. 

COLLEEN  WHALEN 

Arlington.  Virginia 

George  Hamilton  has  been  my  favorite 
actor/movie  star  since  Where  the  Boys 
Arc.  and  I  say  this  without  smirking  or 
blushing.  He  plays  Hollywood  to  the 
hill. 

Now,  why  did  you  people  not  men- 
tion Zona,  I'ltc  day  Blade,  his  tour  de 
force? 

SISSY  WHITE 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Worth  the  Risko 


Women  of  the  air:  Vanity  Fair 

illustrator  Robert  Risko  depicts  the  dominant 

female  broadcasters  of  our  day — 

Barbara  Walters,  Diane  Sawyer,  Connie  Chung. 

Jane  Pauley,  and  Katie  Couric. 


I  want  to  congratulate  Risko  for  his  illus- 
tration of  the  female  anchors  ["Kiss  of  the 
Anchorwomen,"  by  Lloyd  Grove,  Au- 
gust]. It  is  incredible! 

A.  D.  McCAFFERTY 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with 
the  writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime 
phone  number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair. 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  New 
York  10017.  Address  electronic  mail  to 
vrmail@vf.com.  The  letters  chosen  for  publi- 
cation may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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"I      will      not     be     ignored." 

-Glenn    Close,     Fatal     Attraction 


OLIVER  PEOPLES 


IDs  WUIIS 
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TONY  BENNETT/at  work 


The  set  list. 
It's  all  about  finding  the  right  tempos, 

the  right  nuances.  Sound  easy? 
"It  took  me  ten  years  to  write  this  list.' 


The  flowers  are  a 
reminder  of  the  great 

Duke  Ellington, 

who  would  send  a  dozen 

roses  whenever  he'd 

written  a  new  song. 


The  dressing  room  at 

Radio  City  Music  Hall 

is  a  place  Tony  is  intimately 

familiar  with. 

No  wonder,  since  he  lives 

only  a  block  away. 


Tony  Bennett's  art  isn't  limited  to  singing, 
as  these  sketches  show.  His  favorite 

subjects  are  other  performers. 
"I  always  paint  from  life  and  98% 
of  the  time  I'm  around  musicians." 


Available  atA&S,  Jordan  Marsh,  Burdines,  Lazarus,  Rich's,  The  Bon  Marche,  and  Stern's 

Mr.  Bennett  has  graciously  donated  his  appearonce  lee  to  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation. 


/ 


"I  like  it  understated,  I  don't  like  it  obvious.'' 
It's  o  philosophy  that's  apparent  in  Tony's  clothing 

as  well  os  his  music.  Case  in  point: 
his  classic  white  Arrow  1851  wrinkle-free  dress  shirt. 
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■T (luett  Pcobody  Co.,  Inc. 


irk/at  play 


Ciilluriil  Elilc 


T 

here  are  all  sorts  of  diller- 
ences  between  myself  and 
Congressman     Henry     A. 
Waxman  (Democrat,  Cali- 
fornia).   He    is   a    machine 
politician  and  I  am  an  ink- 
stained  wretch.  He  affects  a 
mustache    that    doesn't    be 
I    come  him.  while  I  keep  my 
upper  lip  on  display.  He  accepts  cam- 
paign contributions;  I  don't  even  make 
them.  But  these  differences  are  superfi- 
cial, even  misleading.  Hen- 
ry  Waxman  claims  to  care 
whether  I  live  or  die.  This 
is  not  a  claim  I  have  ever 
bothered  or  dared  to  make 
about  him.  Therein  lies  the 
essence    of    our    disagree- 
ment. That,  and  the  fact  that 
I  am  powerless  to  modify 
his  behavior,  while  he  not 
only  can  but  does  seek  to 
modify  mine. 

I  suspect  that  this  differ- 
ence could  come  out  in  sever- 
al ways,  but  the  immediate  one 
is  that  I  am  a  person  of  smoke 
and  he,  all  too  evidently,  is  not. 
Since  the  title  of  "smoker"  de- 
notes something  you  are  as  well 
as  something  you  do  (like 
"poet,"  for  example,  or  "dreamer"),  I 
wasn't  too  surprised  to  discover  a  few- 
years  ago  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  pur- 
suits that  allowed  me  to  play  the  active 
and  the  passive  role  simultaneously.  In 
fact,  I  repressed  a  thrill  of  pride  at  this 
new  evidence  of  versatility. 

Ever  since  I  began  lighting  up,  I  have 
known  two  things  perfectly  well.  First,  it 
is  bad  for  me  as  well  as  good  (I'll  com- 
plete that  sentence  later  on,  if  I  may, 
which  will  be  about  half  a  pack  from 
now).  Second,  it  is  not  liked  by  many 
people.  I  don't  mean  just  the  authoritar- 
ian schoolteachers  and  scoutmaster  types 
who  always  warned  me  that  I  was,  yet 
again,  defiling  the  temple  of  my  body.  I 
mean  the  numerous  people  who  don't 
like  cigarette  smoke.  "Do  you  mind  if  I 
.  .  .  ?"  was  an  automatic  piece  of  man- 
ners on  my  part.  If  anyone  said  yes, 
they  did  mind,  I  refrained.  The  non- 
smoking section— fine.  The  nonsmoking 
restaurant— also  fine.  (I  would  take  my 
sovereign  custom  elsewhere.)  The  last, 
most  acrid  car  on  the  Metroliner  train 
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SMOKE  AND  MIRRORS 

It  is  getting  nearly  impossible  to 

take  one  s  life  into  one  s  own  hands  these  days, 

what  with  the  self-appointed  hall  monitors 

of  the  anti-smoke  brigade 

trying  to  grab  the  cigarettes  out  of  them 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 


perfect.  Even  the  smoke-free  airplane, 
though  it  was  a  real  sacrifice,  could  be 
accepted  because  people  had  to  breathe 


the  same  air  and,  if  you  must  put  it  like 
this,  share  the  same  personal  space.  Peo- 
ple invited  to  my  home  are  advised  that 
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ashtrays  are  available;  people  who  invite 
me  to  their  homes  often  (but  not  al- 
ways) tell  me  if  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Is  my  drift  caught?  There  is  nothing 
here  to  quarrel  about,  at  least  among 
grown-ups. 

I  take  you  now  to  Davis,  California. 
In  this  fraught  burg,  since  February 
1993,  it  has  been  illegal  to  light  a  ciga- 
rette in  any  outdoor  cafe  or  restaurant 
garden.  And  by  outdoors,  we  mean  the 
big  outdoors  as  defined  by  the  larger 
cheeses  of  the  town.  You  have  to  be  20 
feet  from  an  office  entrance  in  order  to 
ignite  (your  cigarette,  that  is),  and  you 
can  be  fined  if  you  transgress.  Eight  of- 
fenders have  been  fined  and  one  arrest- 
ed at  the  time  of  writing.  I  remember 
thinking  it  was  a  joke  to  be  told,  five 
years  ago,  that  you  could  not 
smoke  in  the  open  air  in  one 
of  those  Jim  and  Tammy 
Bakker  theme  parks  for  the  de- 
vout. The  laugh,  it  appears, 
was  on  me.  On  me  not  as  a 
smoker  but  as  a  believer  in 
what  Louis  Brandeis  termed 
an  essential  right  "the  right  to 
be  let  alone." 

The  enforceable  etiquette  of 
Davis  is  now  the  wave  of  the  ^_ 
future.  Congressman  Waxman 
may  not  be  able  to  do  much 
else  about  the  living  conditions  of  peo- 
ple in  his  fine  city  of  Los  Angeles 
(which  has  long  been  divided  into  two 
sections— smoldering  and  nonsmolder- 
ing),  and  Robert  Reich  may  be  at  a  loss 
on  how  to  improve  the  labor  conditions 
of  the  American  worker,  but  when  it 
comes  to  smoking,  Mr.  Waxman  is  as 
righteous  as  he  is  polite,  and  Mr.  Reich 
is  as  principled  as  he  is  tall.  Both  affirm 
that  any  building  definable  as  a  "work- 
place" be  free  of  tobacco  smoke.  My 
home  is  a  workplace,  and  is  entered  by 
more  than  10  people  a  week  (Mr.  Wax- 
man's  definition),  but  is  protected  by  its 
definition  as  a  home.  So  far. 

Obviously,  then,  we  have  reached  and 
passed  the  point  where  smoking  as  a 
threat  to  others  provides  the  excuse. 
Leave  the  "passive"  out  of  it.  If  a  restau- 
rant were  to  advertise  as  an  all-smoking 
establishment,  where  only  those  who  rel- 
ished the  tang  and  the  risk  were  welcome, 
it  would  not  be  permitted  to  operate  un- 
der Mr.  Waxmaifs  original  proposal.  I 
suppose  this  would  be  because  it  discrim- 
inated against  nonsmokers.  But  an  at- 
tempt by  a  restaurant  to  hold  on  to  both 
sets  of  customers  by  having  a  separate 
(even  separately  ventilated)  section  for 
nonsmokers  would  also  be  disallowed. 


In  Massachusetts,  the  scene  of  earlier 
attempts  to  perfect  people  by  coercion, 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  has  ex- 
pended millions  on  a  campaign  which, 
for  example,  puts  the  following  poster  in 
a  nonsmoking  section:  "Right  now,  over 
4.000  chemicals  and  40  carcinogens  are 
floating  over  from  the  smoking  section, 
increasing  your  chances  of  getting  lung 
cancer.  Enjoy  your  meal."  Enjoy  it  by 
all  means.  But  you  won't  be  able  to  tell 
your  friends  that  there's  a  perfectly  good 
all-puffing  trattoria  down  the  street,  be- 
cause those  who  know  best  will  have 
taken  care  of  that. 

I  skip  lightly  over  the  scientific  evi- 
dence here,  because  my  argument  as- 
sumes for  its  own  sake  that  the  anti- 
smoking  case  is  watertight.  Strange,  all 


We've  gone  from 

"Thank  you  for  not  smoking77 

all  the  way  to  "Damn  you  for  smoking,77 

and,  any  moment  now, 

"Don't  even  think  about  smoking.77 


the  same,  how  few  nonsmokers  get  lung 
cancer.  Segregate  smokers  if  you  will, 
and  make  up  the  epidemiology  as  you 
go  along.  Be  as  humane  as  the  Defense 
Department  (formerly  known  as  the 
War  Department)  and  be  the  first  gov- 
ernment department  on  your  block— and 
the  first  military  authority  in  history— to 
deny  a  smoke  to  the  armed  services.  But 
why  follow  me  into  my  favorite  hangout 
and  deny  me  at  least  two  constitution- 
al rights?  These  are,  to  recapitulate, 
the  right  to  assemble  peacefully  and  the 
right  to  pursue  happiness.  Yes,  I  know 
they  are  vague  and  implied,  but  that's 
what  I  like  about  them. 
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his  being  America,  the  whole  tighten- 
ing of  the  noose  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  an  exaggerated  and  insincere 
politeness.  Step  outside  the  inner  cities 
of  the  nation— where,  thanks  in  part  to 
the  heroic  war  on  drugs,  pretty  much 
anything  goes— and  you  can  find  your- 
self confronted  by  the  friendly  and  insid- 
ious personality  of  the  authoritarian.  At 
a  bar  at  the  top  of  a  ski  lift  in  Aspen, 
Colorado,  I  was  denied  a  gin  and  tonic 
because,  "at  this  altitude,  sir,  it  would  be 
twice  as  strong."  Hot  dog!  Bring  it  over! 
But,  "No,  sir,  that's  not  our  policy."  All 


of  this  said  through  faultless  teeth  with 
an  unwavering  but  blank  smile.  And  I'd 
come  up  the  damned  lift  as  a  guest  of 
the  Aspen  city  fathers,  who  were  proud- 
ly hosting  Margaret  Thatcher  and 
George  Bush  for  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  first  day  of  the  Gulf  War.  Not  our 
policy.  A  little  later  I  was  on  Coronado 
Island,  off  San  Diego,  and  a  leaflet  un- 
der my  hotel-room  door  advised  me  that 
there  was  a  local  curfew  for  people  un- 
der 18.  It  thanked  me  for  my  coopera- 
tion, which  I  hadn't  given. 

Ten  years  ago  I  chortled  at  the  taxi- 
cab  scene  in  Martin  Amis's  Money  where 
"of  the  many  directives  gummed  to  the 
glass  partition,  one  took  the  trouble  to 
thank  me  for  not  smoking.  I  hate  that,  f 
mean,  it's  a  bit  previous,  isn't  it,  don't 
you  think?  I  haven't  not 
smoked  yet.  As  it  turned  out, 
I  never  did  not  smoke  in  the 
end.  ...  I  kept  on  not  not 
smoking  quietly  in  the  back, 
and  nothing  happened." 

And  now  look.  From  this 
artificial  courtesy  all  the  way 
to  "Damn  you  for  smoking," 
and,  any  moment  now,  "Don't 
even  think  about  smoking."  I 
will  manage  somehow,  I  as- 
sure you.  But  what  will  you, 
the  anti-smoker  or  the  passive 
spectator  of  criminalization,  have  lost? 
Are  you  content,  like  Amtrak  (which 
has  now  removed  even  that  last,  segre- 
gated car  on  the  end  of  the  train),  to  tell 
me  that  if  there's  anything  you  can  do 
to  make  my  journey  more  boring  and 
miserable,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  ask? 
There  are  no  statistics  to  prove  it,  and  I 
wouldn't  bore  you  with  them  if  there 
were,  but  cigarettes  improve  my  short- 
term  concentration,  aid  my  digestion, 
make  me  a  finer  writer  and  a  better  din- 
ner companion,  and,  in  several  other 
ways,  prolong  my  life.  So  when  you 
tread,  tread  softly— for  you  tread  on  my 
dreams. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  walked  in  the 
funeral  cortege  of  Melina  Mercouri.  As 
a  politician  and  a  public  figure  she  had 
done  slightly  more  than— oh,  I  don't 
know— Henry  Waxman.  let's  say,  to 
bring  joy  to  the  voters.  The  streets  of 
Athens  were  hushed,  and  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion people  had  waited  for  a  chance  to 
salute  or  follow  the  coffin.  Overnight, 
her  admirers  had  plastered  every  surface 
in  the  city  with  a  gorgeous  poster  of 
Melina  herself,  walking  like  a  great  cat 
across  a  sunny  garden  right  into  the 
camera's  eye.  You  could  not  miss  the 
cigarette  that  she  held  between  her  fin- 
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THE  EAGLE  VISION  TSi 

NO    MATTER  WHAT  WE   SAY,  NOTHING    MATTERS 
UNTIL  YOU   ACTUALLY  GET   IN   AND   DRIVE  THIS 
CAR.   UNTIL  THEN,  WORDS    LIKE   24- VALVE   214 
HORSEPOWER    ENGINE,    FULLY    INDEPENDENT 
SUSPENSION,    SPEED-SENSITIVE    VARIABLE- 
ASSIST  POWER  STEERING,  POWER  FOUR-WHEEL 


ANTI-LOCK   BRAKES,  AND   OPTIONAL    LOW-SPEEDj 
TRACTION   CONTROL  CAN   ONLY    HEIGHTEN  YOUR 
EXPECTATIONS.  TRY   IT    FOR  YOURSELF,  AND  THE 
PROTECTION    OF    EAGLE  VISION'S    DRIVER   AND 
PASSENGER    AIR    BAGS,*  THE    COMFORT    OF    ITS 
AUTOMATIC   TEMPERATURE    CONTROL    SYSTEM, 
AND    THE    SOUND    OF    AN    OPTIONAL    ELEVEN- 


^ 


MEAKER  SPATIAL    I  M  AG  I  N  G "  AU  DIO  SYSTEM   WILL 
[ECOME    SOMETHING    MORE  THAN    A    MATTER    OF 
DNJECTURE.  WHICH    IS  WHY  WE   CREATED  THE 
AGLE  TEST    DRIVE.   A   SYSTEMATIC    EVALUATION 
ESIGNEDTO   DEMONSTRATE  THE   CUTTING-EDGE 
iCHNOLOGY    CHRYSLER    CORPORATION    PUTS 
MTO   EVERY    EAGLE.  ON  THE    NEXT    PAGE,  YOU'LL 


FIND    A    HANDY    GUIDE.   JUST   TAKE    IT   TO    YOUR 
EAGLE    DEALER    AND    GIVE    VISION    YOUR    OWN 
REAL-WORLD    TEST.    THEN    ASK    YOURSELF 
THE   ONLY   QUESTION   THAT   REALLY 
MATTERS:   DID  WE    PASS  THE  TEST? 

THE  EAGLE  TEST  DRIVE 


"Always  wear  your  seat  belt 


WITH  THIS. 

WHEN  YOU  VISIT  YOUR  EAGLE   DEALER,  WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  TAKE  THIS  EVALUATION 

FORM  TO  USE  AS  YOUR  GUIDE  FOR  TESTING  THE   EAGLE  VISION   FEATURE-BY- FEATURE. 

AFTER  YOU'VE  COMPLETED  THE  TEST  DRIVE,  WE  SUGGEST  THAT  YOU   RECORD  YOUR 

IMPRESSIONS,  RATING  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TEST  CRITERIA. 


RATE  1  (LOWEST)  TO  5  (HIGHEST) 


EXTERIOR  APPEARANCE 


□  1.  Design  &  Color 

□  2.  Door  Entry/Exit 


SAFETY/SECURITY  FEATURES 


□  3.  Air  Bags* 

□  4.  Alarm  System 

□  5.  Child  Protection 


ROAD  PERFORMANCE 


D   6.  Steering 
D   7.  Cornering 

□  8.  Acceleration  From  Stop 

□  9.  Highway  Merging/Passing 

□  10.  Braking 

□  11.  Riding  Comfort 


INTERIOR  ACCOMMODATION 


□  12.  InstrumentsA/isibility 

□  13.  Seating  Support  &  Comfort 

□  14.  Roominess 

□  15.  Climate  Control 

□  16.  Audio  System 

□  17.  Cargo  Space 


CUSTOMER  ONEOCARE 


□  18. 3/36  Bumper-to-Bumper  Protection 


OTHER  (YOUR  PERSONAL  CHOICE) 


RECORD  YOUR  IMPRESSION  OF  1  OR  2  OTHER 
ITEMS  THAT  CAUGHT  YOUR  ATTENTION  DURING 
THE  TEST  DRIVE  (EXAMPLE1THE  CONVENIENCE 
OF  EASY  ACCESS  CONTROLS  FOR  WINDOWS, 
MIRRORS,  AND  POWER  DOOR  LOCKS  AT  THE 
DRIVER'S  LEFT.) 

□  19 

□  20 


1.  Vision's  revolutionary  cab-forward  desigr  brings  the  edge  of  the  windshield 
down  and  forward  and  moves  all  four  wheels  toward  the  corners- improving  both 
handling  and  roominess  while  establishing  a  world-renowned  design  aesthetic 
(see  your  dealer  for  color  selections). 

2.  Easy-opening  flush  door  handles  and  wide-opening  aircraft-style  doors  make 
getting  in  and  out  a  delight. 

3.  Please  don't  try  them  out,  but  notice  that  driver  and  front  passenger  air  bags*  are 
standard  on  every  Vision,  as  are  side-guard  door  beams  and  designed-in  crumple  zones. ' 

4.  Ask  for  a  demonstration  of  the  optional  vehicle  theft  alarm  system  that,  when  the 
vehicle  is  tampered  with,  will  flash  headlamps  and  tail  lamps,  sound  the  horn,  and 
disable  the  engine  temporarily. 

5.  Vision  offers  an  optional  integrated  child  safety  seat  that  replaces  the  center  rear 
armrest  and  is  designed  for  children  weighing  20  to  60  pounds. 

6.  Speed-sensitive  variable-assist  power  rack-and-pinion  steering  (standard  TSi; 
optional  ESi)  makes  turning  easier  in  tight  parking  spots  and  firmer  at  highway  speeds. 

7.  A  rigid  unibody  reduces  structural  bending  while  the  fully  independent  suspension 
utilizes  front  and  rear  stabilizer  bars  to  control  body  roll  through  the  turns. 

8.  Both  the  standard  3.5  litre  engine  on  TSi  and  the  3.3  litre  engine  on  ESi  (214 
and  161  horsepower,  respectively)  exhibit  smooth  off-the-line  performance.  On  slippery 
surfaces,  optional  traction  control  (TSi  only)  limits  wheel  spin  up  to  25  mph. 

9.  Sophisticated  sequential  multi-point  fuel  injection  and  active-tuned  air  induction 
(3.5  litre)  contribute  to  instant  response  for  passing  at  highway  speeds. 

10.  Standard  four-wheel  disc  brakes  with  ventilated  front  rotors  provide  smooth 
stops.  Anti-lock  brakes  (standard TSi;  optional  ESi)  give  you  greater  steering  control 
to  help  avoid  obstacles  during  a  quick  stop. 

11.  Cab-forward's  wheels-to-the-corners  design  results  in  a  naturally  smoother  ride. 
Thanks  to  the  suspension's  generous  wheel  travel,  engineers  were  able  to  tighten  ride 
and  handling  properties  while  minimizing  harshness. 

12.  Steering,  shifting,  and  other  operating  controls  are  designed  and  placed  right 
where  you  need  them.  Sight  lines  are  clear  to  instruments  and  side  mirrors,  as  well  as 
to  traffic  due  to  narrow  front  roof  pillars. 

13.  Front  bucket  seats  offer  infinitely  adjustable  recliners,  driver  lumbar  adjustment, 
and  8.6  inches  of  seat  travel.  Front  seat  belts  are  height-adjustable  and  belt  buckles 
travel  with  the  seat  for  proper  fit  and  comfort. 

14.  Cab-forward  helps  give  Vision  an  exceptionally  roomy  interior  with  generous 
legroom  and  shoulder  room  for  three  rear  seat  passengers. 

15.  Big  rotary  controls  operate  a  powerful  ventilation  system  with  rear  seat  direc- 
tional outlets.  An  automatic  temperature  control  system  (standard TSi;  optional  ESi) 
lets  you  set  and  maintain  the  temperature  you  select  for  the  cabin.  Solar-control  wind- 
shield and  rear  window  glass  fight  heat  build-up. 

16.  Audio  includes  the  standard  6-speaker  stereo  AM/FM  cassette,  or  an  optional 
11-speaker  Spatial  Imaging"  Sound  System  with  120-watt  amp,  5-band  graphic 
equalizer,  and  your  choice  of  cassette  or  compact  disc  player. 

17.  Better  access  to  16.6  cu.  ft.  of  usable  trunk  space  comes  by  way  of  a  decklid 
design  that  lowers  the  liftover  height,  making  packages  much  easier  to  load. 

18.  Every  new  1995  Eagle  Vision  comes  with  our  Customer  One  Care,  including  3-year/ 
36,000-mile  bumper-to-bumper  vehicle  protection  and  24-hour  roadside  assistance." 


•Always  wear  your  seat  belt    "See  limited  warranty  at  dealer.  3/36  excludes  normal  maintenance  and  wear  items.  Roadside  assistance  provided  by  Cross  Country  Motor  Club,  Inc., 

and  in  California  by  Cross  Country  Motor  Club  of  California,  Inc. 
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Mrs,  and  you  probably  couldn't  evei 
have  clicked  a  lens  at  her  without  cap- 
turing one  To  smoke  was  a  pari  of  hei 
Femininity,  ol  her  Mediterranean  hedo- 
nism, ofhei  political  radicalism,  and  oi 
her  bohemian  style. 

These  things,  you  note,  are  all  un- 
quantifiable.  So  are  the  effects  of  sec- 
ondhand smoke,  if  you  ask  me,  but  sup- 
pose they  were  measurable,  how  sane 
is  it  to  set  them  against  the  immeasur- 
able'.' There  are  those  of  us  who  do  not 
choose  to  live  in  some  huge,  wholesome 
happy-camper  Disneyland  of  hygiene 
and  pumped-up  enthusiasm  where  (like 
the  hideous-sounding  Rodale  company, 
recently  featured  in  The  New  York 
Times)  "a  reward  system  with  prizes  like 
sweatsuits  or  sweatshirts  gives  extra 
points  to  employees  who  do  not 
smoke  and  live  in  nonsmoking 
households."  Strength  through 
joy.  Fine,  if  you  like  that  kind 
of  thing.  (In  his  history  of  the 
last  days  of  the  Fiihrer  bunker, 
Hugh  Trevor-Roper  mentions  in 
passing  that  clarity  broke  out  ^^ 
only  after  the  suicide  of  the  cen- 
tury's most  fanatical  anti-smok- 
er. With  him  dead,  the  stunned  cronies 
could  at  last  light  up  and  immediately 
began  to  plot  the  only  sensible  course: 
running  away.) 

There's  a  tone  of  voice  being  em- 
ployed that  is  ugly,  boring,  and  sinister, 
and  that  needs  to  be  opposed.  On  the 
"peaceable  assembly"  question,  listen  to 
Massachusetts  state  representative  Car- 
men Buell,  who  is  proposing  a  total  ban 
on  smoking  in  all  restaurants.  "They 
certainly  can  peaceably  assemble  any- 
where they  want,  as  long  as  they  don't 
smoke.  No  one  is  preventing  them 
from  going  outside.  If  you  wear  a  hat, 
a  coat,  and  a  scarf  you  are  protected 
against  those  elements." 

Don't  talk  to  me  like  that,  Ms.  Buell. 
We  haven't  even  been  introduced.  And 
here  is  Susan  Stamberg,  the  less-than- 
stellar  star  of  National  Public  Radio, 
making  an  appearance  on  Mary  Mata- 
1  in's  fu/iuil  Time  show.  Christopher 
Buckley,  the  writer  and  reformed  smok- 
er, has  just  made  the  point  that  "hector- 
ing smokers  to  death"  may  even  be  coun- 
terproductive. Ms.  Stamberg  pounces  on 
this  heresy  like  a  tubby  lynx:  "I  say  hec- 
tor them  to  death  is  better  than  then- 
dying  o\'  lung  cancer.  .  .  .  And  what's 
a  government  for  if  it  doesn't  step  in 
and  say.  You  can't  commit  suicide"'" 
Here,  though  very  crudely  phrased  and 
ill-reasoned,  is  the  logical  demand  that 
smoking   be   banned   altogether,   along 


with  (presumably)  cholesterol,  alcohol, 

and  much  besides     \i   8   "I. nice  I'd  say 

that  Ms.  Stamberg's  dietary  intake  is 

doing  hei  in,  bill  I'm  content  to  let  her 
exercise  the  right  to  go  to  hell  in  her 
own  way. 

Much  of  this  militant  prohibitionism 
is  fueled  by  a  stern  sense  that  those  who 
practice  it  are  standing  up  to  the  big, 
ruthless  corporations  (certainly  not  some- 
thing that  Congressman  Waxman  does 
every  day).  And  now  that  the  state  of 
Florida  has  license  to  sue  "the  tobacco 
giants"  for  all  the  Medicaid  costs  of 
past  smoking,  there  will  be  a  rush  to 
join  in  the  bonanza  of  lucrative  litiga- 
tion. I  am,  of  course,  as  shocked  as  any- 
one else  to  find  out  that  big  corpora- 
tions can  behave  unethically  when  it 


Some  of  us  do  not  choose  to  live 
in  a  huge  happy-camper  Disneyland  of 
hygiene  and  pumped-up  enthusiasm. 


comes  to  research  and  marketing.  But  I 
have  never  met  a  smoker  who  began  the 
habit  under  the  impression  it  was  good 
for  the  pipes,  and  neither  have  you. 
Anyway,  try  a  simple  thought  experi- 
ment. Would  great  and  courageous  so- 
cial reformers,  of  the  standing,  say,  of 
Carmen  Buell  or  Susan  Stamberg,  relax 
their  attitude  one  bit  if  I  grew  my  own 
tobacco  and  rolled  my  own,  handmade 
cigarettes?  The  question  answers  itself. 
The  naive  indignation  about  the  tobacco 
industry  is  no  more  than  a  populist  dec- 
oration for  a  campaign  which  actually 
targets  the  consumers  rather  than  the 
producers. 

Corporate  power,  in  fact,  is  being  en- 
hanced rather  than  otherwise  by  this 
hysterical  campaign,  and  by  the  col- 
lapse of  civil  and  other  libertarians  in 
front  of  it.  Employers  can  now  demand 
nicotine  tests  of  their  staff,  and  even 
follow  them  home  to  see  if  they  light  up 
there.  In  the  workplace  itself,  the  per- 
son who  can  chase  you  out  into  the 
street  if  you  smoke  is  the  person  who 
can  prove  who  is  in  charge,  and  who 
can  (for  your  own  good,  of  course,  as 
well  as  everybody  else's)  take  an  in- 
lensely  friendly  interest  in  your  personal 
habits  and  choices.  Many  Americans  al- 
ready give  up  about  five  constitutional 
rights  when  they  pass  through  the  work- 
place door  or  gate.  What  difference 
should  a  couple  more  make'.'  A  urine 


test  here  and  a  lie  detectoi  test  there, 

and  a  quick  check  Oil  ;."ur  home  life 
fol  rood  measure  it's  all  in  the  interest 
ol  health,  right ' 

It  must  say  something  about  the 
American  character  that  the  onl)  indi- 
vidual to  revolt  in  public  against  this 
creeping,  enveloping  annexation  of  lib- 
erty was  that  gray  conformist  George 
Shultz.  who  furiously  declined  the  lie- 
detector  test  while  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  temporarily  saved  fellow  bu- 
reaucrats from  the  polygraph  bureauc- 
racy. We  may  need  someone  more 
Patrick  Henry-like  than  that.  Timothy 
Leary  did  get  himself  busted  the  other 
day  for  lighting  up  in  an  airport,  but 
with  all  due  respect  to  him,  that  was 
too  likely  to  be  improbable.  Yet  a  re- 
bellion there  must  be,  which 
will  take  rebellious  spirits. 

The  state  is  a  control  freak. 
And  control  freaks  suffer  from 
two  illusions.  The  first  is  the 
fantasy  of  power  and  regula- 
tion, the  silly  dream  of  Lieu- 
tenant Scheisskopf  in  Catch  22, 
who  thought  that  if  he  could 
wire  his  men's  arms  together  at 
the  elbow  maybe  he  could  get  them  all 
to  swing  their  arms  in  time.  The  terrify- 
ing results  of  the  "war  on  drugs"— the 
incarceration  of  the  harmless,  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  forces  of  law  and  order, 
the  misappropriation  of  resources,  the 
militarization  of  civil  society,  and  the 
handing  of  a  profit  margin  to  the 
forces  of  organized  crime— have  taught 
the  control  freaks  nothing.  This  is  be- 
cause of  their  second  illusion.  They 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  life  itself  is 
something  of  a  risk  and  a  wager.  The 
great  critic  Kenneth  Tynan,  for  exam- 
ple, found  that  when  he  did  not  smoke 
he  could  not  write.  So,  since  writing 
was  everything  to  him.  he  resumed 
smoking  in  the  certainty  that  it  would 
shorten  his  life.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and 
Edward  R.  Murrow  made  the  same 
sort  of  pact  with  Olympus. 

Mr.  Waxman  doesn't  want  just  to  put 
an  end  to  such  pacts.  He  wants  to  be 
Olympus  himself.  1  don't  think  he  fits 
the  part.  I  don't  think  anybody  else 
does,  either.  But  the  world  of  smoke  is  a 
world  of  fatalism  and  irony,  while  the 
world  of  the  anti-smoker  is  a  world  of 
certainty,  purity,  and  the  literal  mind. 
This  old  difference  is  fought  out  on 
many  fronts.  One  side  recognizes  the  in- 
evitability o\'  coexistence  and  the  other 
does  not.  It  will  be  amusing  to  see 
which  one  lavs  eventual  claim  to  the  ti- 
tle of  American. 
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DIVINE  GRACE 

As  actress  and  princess,  Grace  Kelly's  life 
was  as  tightly  scripted  as  any  of  her  movies.  But  this 

excerpt  from  a  new  biography  reveals 

the  other  side  of  the  story:  the  ravages  of  middle  age, 

the  strained  relationships  with  her 

headstrong  husband  and  rebellious  daughters, 

and  the  younger  men 

who  helped  her  through  it  all 

BY  ROBERT  LACEY 


_   * 


Grace  Kelly  makes  a 

star  appearance  at  the 

Cannes  Film 

Festival  in  1955, 

a  year  before  she  returned 

to  the  Riviera  to 

become  Princess  Grace 

of  Monaco. 


Shortly  before  10  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Monday. 
September  13.  1982.  Gen- 
darme Frederic  Mouniama 
was  emerging  from  a  baker's 
shop  in  the  French  hillside 
village  of  La  Turbie.  An  old- 
ish brown  Rover  was  com- 
ing through  the  village,  aim- 
ing for  the  road  that  led 
down  toward  the  sea.  The 
car  had  appeared  from  the 
direction  of  Roc  Agel.  the  weekend 
home  of  Prince  Rainier  and  Princess 
Grace  of  Monaco,  and  as  it  drew  to  a 
halt  to  let  the  young  gendarme  cross  the 
road,  Frederic  Mouniama  realized  that 
the  Rover  was  being  driven  by  Her 
Serene  Highness  Princess  Grace  herself. 
She  smiled  at  him  from  behind  the 
wheel.  Her  17-year-old  daughter.  Steph- 
anie, was  sitting  beside  her  in  the  passen- 
ger seat.  Princess  Grace  was  b\  no 
means  the  face  on  the  movie  screen,  the 
lithe  and  impish  Grace  Kelly  who  had 
come  to  Monaco  nearly  30  years  before. 
That  film  star  had  filled  out  significant!) 
since  then  in  lace  and  body.  But  she  si  ill 
had  her  presence,  thai  elegant  and  partic- 
ular Grace  Kellj  glow,  and  as  Mounia- 
ma stepped  out  across  the  road  in  front 
of  this    living    legend,    he    instinctrvelj 

1  ncerpted  from  Graa  b)  Robert  Lacey,  u<  he  pub- 
lished  this  month  bj  G  P  Putnam's  Sons;  1994 
In  Robei  1 1 


tipped  the  hard  brim  of 
his  kepi  to  her. 

Arriving  at  the  police 
station,  Mouniama  had 
an  emergency  phone 
message.  A  car  had 
gone  off  a  hairpin  bend 
on  the  CD  37,  the  road 
from  La  Turbie  to  Mon-  ^^^^^^ 
aco.  Mouniama  must  ^^^^^^ 
get  there  straightaway. 

Staring  at  the  mangled  wreckage, 
Mouniama  realized  it  was  Princess 
Grace's  Rover,  which  he  had  seen  no 
more  than  15  minutes  earlier,  and  peer- 
ing inside,  he  took  a  hard  look  at  the 
princess  herself.  She  was  lying  flat  on  her 
back,  as  if  the  upturned  roof  were  a  bed, 
one  leg  bent  sharply  sideways,  her  eyes 
closed,  totally  unconscious.  There  was  no 
sign  of  blood.  She  was  not  dead,  but 
there  was  no  obvious  sign  of  life. 

Grace  Kelly  had  first  driven  in  these 
hills  when  she  was  24,  making  a  film  for 
Alfred  Hitchcock  called  To  Catch  a 
Thief.  She  had  come  back  the  following 
year  for  a  film  festival,  and  the  year  after 
that  she  was  back  again,  this  time  to  mar- 
ry a  prince.  That  was  in  April  1956, 
when  she  was  at  the  summit  of  her  loveli- 
ness. Alfred  Hitchcock,  who  coaxed  the 
finest  and  most  tantalizing  film  perfor- 
mances out  of  her,  liked  to  compare 
Grace  Kellv  to  a  snow-covered  volcano. 


"You  know/'  Grace  said,  "I  have 
come  to  feel  very  sad  in  this  marriage. 
He's  not  really  interested  in  me. 
He  doesn't  care  about  me/' 


The  royal  Grimaldis  at  play 
in  a  speedboat  racing  across  the  Monaco 
harbor  in  1972:  from  left,  Grace, 
Albert,  Caroline,  Stephanie,  and  Rainier. 


Working  closely  with  her  on  three  films, 
he  had  witnessed  the  eruptions  of  sexual- 
ity that  she  usually  managed  to  conceal 
behind  her  virginal  exterior.  The  contra- 
diction was  one  of  the  major  issues  of 
Grace's  life.  The  public  saw  only  the 
snow  on  the  top  of  the  mountain— per- 
haps that  was  all  it  wanted  to  see.  But 
the  truth  about  Grace  Kelly  was  that  she 
was,  in  some  very  important  respects, 
quite  the  opposite  of  what  she  seemed. 


G 


wen  Robyns  encountered  this  bewil- 
dered and  in  some  ways  immature 
woman  in  1975,  as  she  drew  toward 
the  conclusion  of  the  first-ever  biogra- 
phy of  the  princess.   Robyns  had  re- 


ceived no  cooperation  from  Monaco. 
Rainier  and  Grace  had  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  her  book.  Undaunt- 
ed, the  New  Zealander,  who  had  writ- 
ten biographies  of  Vivien  Leigh  and 
Agatha  Christie,  took  herself  to  Phila- 
delphia and  won  the  confidence  of  Peg- 
gy, Grace's  elder  sister. 

Through  Peggy,  Robyns  met  and  in- 
terviewed Grace's  brother,  Kell,  and  her 
mother,  and  later  Grace's  Hollywood 
friends,  who  gave  her  a  very  full  brief- 
ing on  Grace's  tangled  love  life  before 
her  meeting  with  Rainier.  It  was  not  the 
story  Robyns  had  expected  to  write 
about  the  eminently  respectable  Grace 
Kelly,  but  she  recorded  it  all  faithfully 
in  her  manuscript,  then  sent  it  off  to 
Monaco. 

"I  like  to  check  my  facts  with  my 
subjects  wherever  possible,"  says  Rob- 
yns. "Grace  hadn't  helped  me  till  that 
point,  but  I  hoped  that  this  might  make 
her  change  her  mind." 

The  phone  rang  within  days.  Paul 
Choisit,  Grace's  private  secretary,  was 
on  the  line  to  invite  the  author  to  Paris 
to  meet  the  princess.  The  author  ar- 
rived early  for  her  appointment  in  the 
Grimaldis'  apartment  on  the  Square  de 
l'Avenue  Foch,  and  as  she  sat  down  to 
wait,  she  was  passed  in  the  hallway  by 
what  seemed  to  be  a  schoolgirl.  "Face 
scrubbed,  hair  scraped  back,  a  pleated 


T'S    SURELY    NO    ACCIDENT    THAT    THE 
OST    UNIVERSAL    TOAST    I  S  ,   "  T  O 
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skirt— I  thought.  That  can't  be  Princess 
Grace.  But  when  I  got  inside,  I  discov- 
ered that  it  was.  She  was  behaving 
exactly  like  a  schoolgirl,  very  shy  and 
anxious.  She  seemed  to  be  a  bundle  of 
nerves." 

The  world-respected  princess  was  con- 
fronted by  the  reality  of  her  past,  and 
she  did  not  know  quite  what  to  do 
about  it.  "There  are  some  things  in  the 
book  ..."  She  hesitated  after  some 
opening  pleasantries,  then  launched 
into  a  discussion  about  the  problems 
of  raising  daughters  to  be  moral  in  the 
modern  world.  Caroline  was 
a  teenager,  she  explained,  and 
was  already  starting  to  have 
boyfriends.  Stephanie  was  10. 
It  was  so  important  for  a 
mother  to  be  able  to  set  her 
daughters  a  good  example. 

"Well,"  said  Robyns.  catch- 
ing   her    drift,    "we    can    go 
through  the  book  together," 
and  together  the  two  women 
embarked  on  a  long  journey        ^^_ 
through  the  history  of  Grace's 
premarital  love  affairs.  Clark 
Gable,  Ray  Milland,  William  Holden, 
Oleg  Cassini— Grace  did  not  attempt 
to  deny  anything.  "It  would  just  be  so 
very  embarrassing,"  she  pleaded.  "Ray 
Milland  lives  just  up  the  road  from  us 
in    Monaco.    And    William    Holden 
well,  my  husband  doesn't  know  about 
that  one." 

Grace's  frankness  was  quite  disarm- 
ing. "How  can  I  bring  up  my  daughters 
not  to  have  an  affair  with  a  married 
man,"  she  asked,  "when  I  was  having  af 
fairs  with  married  men  all  the  time?" 

Gwen  Robyns  was  up  against  her 
publisher's  deadline.  But  Grace  was  be- 
ing so  candid  and  vulnerable  and  hu- 
man, throwing  herself  on  Robyns's  mer- 
cy. "What  can  I  do  to  help  you?"  she 
was  asking.  "I  really  want  to  help  you 
get  things  right.  ...  If  only  I  had  been 
briefed  properly.  If  only  somebody  had 
picked  up  the  telephone  and  told  me 
you  are  one  of  us." 

"All  right,"  said  Gwen  Robyns,  feel- 
ing both  panicked  and  seduced— and 
feeling,  above  all,  that  she  wanted  to  do 
something  to  help  this  new  friend  she 
appeared  to  have  made.  "Everything 
comes  out." 

"I  was  crazy"  says  Robyns  today. 
"She  had  told  me  it  was  true,  and  I 
should  have  kept  it  all  in.  But  that  is 
just  not  my  style.  I  already  had  some 
inkling  about  the  state  of  her  marriage. 
What  would  have  happened  to  her,  per- 
sonally,  if  I    had   published   it?   I  just 


couldn't  do  that  to  her.  She  had  worked 
her  spell  on  me." 

Robyns's  biography  Princess  Grace 
was  published  in  the  spring  of  1976.  It 
was  Warm  and  complimentary,  with 
scarcely  a  hint  of  scandal,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  the  author  received  a  call 
from  Monaco.  "I  didn't  believe  you 
would  really  do  this,"  Grace  said.  "Come 
and  see  me."  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
relationship  that  took  rapid  .wing. 
Through  the  writing  of  her  book,  and 
through  her  contacts  with  the  Kelly 
family,  Gwen  Robyns  already  shared  a 


Lady  Di  confided  her 
unhappiness  at  the  sudden  influx 
of  reporters  into  her  life. 
"Don't  worry,  dear/7  said  Grace. 
"It'll  get  worse." 


curious  intimacy  with  Grace.  She  had 
uncovered  the  secrets,  and  she  had  kept 
them.  She  had  acted  as  if  she  were  a 
friend— and  now  she  became  one,  admit- 
ted to  the  private  circle  of  women  who 
basked  in  the  glow  of  Grace's  giggles 
and  baby  talk.  Robyns  was  not  ready 
for  quite  how  playful  and  kittenish  Grace 
could  be. 

The  author  and  the  princess  decided 
to  collaborate  on  a  book  about  flow- 
ers, a  passion  they  shared.  Grace  went 
to  visit  Robyns's  rose-decked  farm- 
house in  Oxfordshire,  and  Robyns  be- 
came a  guest  at  Roc  Agel.  Staying  in 
Monte  Carlo  at  the  Hermitage  hotel, 
she  would  be  driven  up  the  mountain 
every  morning  to  spend  long  hours  in 
the  glass-ceilinged  family  room,  strewn 
with  piles  of  old  telephone  directories 
under  which  Grace  liked  to  press  and 
dry  wildflowers. 

Robyns  was  struck  by  how  plain  and 
almost  peasantlike  Grace  looked  in  the 
morning,  off  duty,  without  any  makeup 
and  with  just  a  simple  scarf  on  her 
head.  "She  didn't  look  beautiful  at  all," 
Robyns  remembers.  "She  was. not  a 
vain  person.  Nor  would  I  say  she  had  a 
natural  dress  sense  or  any  great  sense 
of  style.  There  were  times,  in  fact, 
when  she  could  look  really  dowdy.  But 
she  got  better  as  the  day  went  on.  She 
somehow  became  more  beautiful  with 
every  passing  hour,  so  that  by  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  hairpieces 


went  in  and  she  had  done  a  little  bit  of 
what  I  called  her  no-makeup  makeup, 
she  looked  truly  fantastic.  She  wore 
just  a  light  smear  of  foundation  and 
some  eye  shadow.  It  was  her  business 
to  turn  herself  from  something  normal 
into  something  big,  and  she  really  knew 
how  to  do  it." 

As  they  worked  on  their  book  togeth- 
er, the  two  women  would  have  long 
talks  about  life.  Grace  was  entering  her 
mid-40s.  She  was  starting  to  have  prob- 
lems with  her  looks  and  her  weight. 
Robyns  had  noted  how  much  time 
Grace  was  spending  up  in  Paris,  away 
from  her  husband,  and  wondered  if  this 
was  really  just  for  the  official  reason— 
the  need  to  chaperon  Caroline  while 
her  daughter  was  engaged  in  her  univer- 
sity studies. 

"You  know,"  Grace  said  to  Robyns 
one  morning,  "I  have  come  to  feel  very 
sad  in  this  marriage."  The  facade  fell 
away.  The  admired  and  envied  Princess 
Grace,  the  face  that  launched  a  thou- 
sand magazine  covers,  was  suddenly  a 
lonely  woman  who  was  having  problems 
with  her  husband.  "He's  not  really  inter- 
ested in  me,"  Grace  said.  "He  doesn't 
care  about  me." 

Robyns  did  not  know  what  to  say.  In 
her  time  up  at  "the  farm,"  she  had  seen 
quite  a  lot  of  Rainier,  and  she  had  en- 
joyed his  mildly  malicious  sense  of  fun. 
The  prince  and  the  author  would*  secret- 
ly fill  their  glasses  with  vodka  when 
Grace  imposed  a  "water  only"  ordi- 
nance upon  the  household.  In  his  "up" 
mood,  Rainier  could  be  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  party. 

But  when  he  was  down  or  angry,  the 
prince  was  certainly  not  a  man  to  whom 
anyone  would  care  to  be  married.  People 
often  whispered  that  Rainier  had  mis- 
tresses. On  one  occasion  he  invited  the 
writer-director  David  Swift  to  join  him 
on  a  men -only  expedition  to  Paris, 
boasting  of  being  able  to  obtain  women 
who,  as  the  prince  put  it,  "tore  the  wall- 
paper off  the  walls."  Swift  declined  the 
invitation. 

If  Rainier  did  work  up  the  energy  for 
infidelity,  however,  his  dalliances  were 
very  discreet.  It  was  not  something  that 
Grace  would  complain  of  to  her  girl- 
friends. Her  problem  after  20  years  of 
marriage  was  that  her  husband  was  de- 
voting the  lion's  share  of  his  spirit  to 
building  up  Monaco,  his  concrete  won- 
derland by  the  sea,  while  he  treated  the 
interests  of  his  wife  with  indifference. 

As  her  children  grew  older,  Grace 
spent  more  and  more  of  her  free  time 
gathering   wildflowers    in    the    French 


in  in  ii  is 


InlK  above  Monaco,  drying  and  press 
ing  them,  then  gluing  them  into  col- 
lages, which  she  framed.  Several  friends 
suggested  thai  she  should  exhibit  and 
sell  some  of  her  work,  ami  the  Galcne 
Drouant  in  Paris  agreed  to  try  a  show 

Rainier  made  a  rare  visit  north  for 
the  opening,  which  turned  out  to  he  a 
glittering  success.  Almost  every  one  of 
Grace's  dried-flower  arrangements  was 
sold,  and  afterward  the  princely  party 
adjourned  to  a  restaurant  for  dinner.  Sit- 
ting on  the  table  was  an  arrangement  of 
flowers,  and  Rainier  plucked  some 
petals  from  it  and  pressed  them  against 
a  plate.  "Sold!"  he  exclaimed,  holding 
up  the  random  arrangement  of  petals 
with  clear  derision.  "For  3,000  francs!" 

Everyone  laughed,  but  it  seemed  to 
one  of  Grace's  friends  that  the  princess 
had  some  difficulty  sharing  the  joke.  She 
had  been  well  aware  that,  without  her 
princessly  imprint,  her  collages  would 
not  have  commanded  100  francs,  let 
alone  a  show  in  a  Parisian  art  gallery. 
But  it  was  a  cruel  moment  to  remind 
Grace  of  the  fact.  Nervous  and  uncer- 
tain before  the  opening,  she  had  swelled 
visibly  with  pride  as  the  red  "sold"  stick- 
ers began  to  multiply  on  her  creations. 
Her  friends  had  singled  out  particu- 
lar pictures  for  special 
praise,  pressed-flower 
experts  had  congratulat- 
ed her  on  her  technique, 
her  ego  had  been  de- 
lightfully caressed— and 
now  her  husband  had 
turned  it  all  to  ashes. 

This  had  become  Rai- 
nier's  way  as  the  couple  ■■■■■■■ 
grew  older.  Once  proud 
of  his  wife's  indepen- 
dent achievements,  the  prince  seemed 
in  later  years  to  be  envious  of  a  fame 
and  charm  he  could  not  match.  He  was 
Monaco.  She  was  the  import.  It  was 
a  syndrome  repeated  a  decade  and 
a  half  later  in  the  marriage  of  Brit- 
ain's Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Rainier  was  openly  slighting  to  Grace 
in  company.  Though  she  was  invariably 
supportive  of  him.  he  would  make 
jokes  about  her  weakness  for  people- 
pleasing  and  her  "creamy  smile."  His 
continuing  fits  of  snoozing  at  the  social 
events  that  she  hail  arranged  showed 
his  essential  contempt  for  the  things 
that  were  important  to  her.  Through 
laziness  and  a  self-absorption  that 
came  largely  from  the  prince's  side, 
their  partnership  had  soured  into  a 
bizarre  form  oi'  rivalry. 

ihc  deterioration  hurl  Grace  badly 


Alfred  Hitchcock  liked 

to  compare  Grace  to  a  snow-covered 

volcano.  The  public  saw  only 

the  snow  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 


Alfred  Hitchcock  entertains 
Grace  Kelly,  Cary  Grant,  and  the  cast 
of  To  Catch  a  Thief  during  the 
1954  filming  in  the  South  of  France. 


at  an  already  difficult  time  of  her  life. 
"She  operated  on  adulation,"  says  Gwen 
Robyns  today.  "It  was  her  fuel.  She  had 
got  used  to  it  in  Hollywood,  and  she 
was  still  getting  it  from  the  outside 
world.  In  terms  of  the  public,  she  was 
more  beloved  and  admired  than  she  had 
ever  been  But  that  was  her  sadness.  She 
was  not  gelling  it  where  she  really  want- 
ed it    ai  hi 

It  was  nol  ;ust  Rainier  who  failed  to 
cherish  (<  \lbert  was  a  devoted  son 

kind  aiu  and  totally  obedient  to 

his  mothei  •  il  his  sisters  were  consid- 
erably less  nable.  as  Robvns  discov- 
ered  whe  •  went   to   Pans   to  sta\ 


for    a    few    days    on    the    Square 
l'Avenue  Foch. 

"Why  have  you  come  here,  and  when 
are  you  going  home?"  inquired  the  13- 
year-old  Stephanie,  deputed  to  greet  the 
visitor  in  the  absence  of  her  mother.  "I 
hate  my  mother's  friends." 

Grace  had  prepared  a  lunch  for  her 
visitor,  featuring  Grace's  favorite,  blood 
sausage.  Stephanie  made  a  face.  "I  want 
a  hamburger."  she  said,  pouting.  "I  want 
a  hamburger  now."  The  teenager  had 
been  at  the  table  for  some  time,  sitting  in 
front  of  several  perfectly  palatable  alter- 
natives to  the  dreaded  blood  sausage,  but 
Grace  appeared  to  treat  her  tantrum  as 
an  absolute  command.  She  called  down- 
stairs to  the  chauffeur  and  instructed  him 
to  take  Stephanie  to  McDonald's. 

"Why  are  you  doing  this.'"  asked 
Robyns  in  horror.  "You  are  ruining  this 
girl!" 

"Oh.  darling."  said  Grace,  puckering 
up  with  a  little-girl  face,  "she's  im  babj 
doll.  She's  my  baby." 

Grace  had  become  everybody's  door- 
mat. The  haughty  facade  o\'  the  frosty, 
cold-shoulder  princess  concealed  a  ease 
of  low  to  almost  invisible  self-es 
"You've  got  to  make  some  compromis- 
es, you  know."  she  told  Judy  kanter.  the 
former  wife  of  Jay  Kanter.  Grace's  Hol- 
lywood agent   "No  marriage  works  with- 
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ome  artists  go  mainstream.  Some  artists  go  upstream.  Prepare  yourself  for  1  1  weeks  of 
ie  upstream  kind.  The  12th  Annual  BAM  NEXT  WAVE  Festival.  Mavericks.  Pioneers.  Iconoclasts, 
'om  as  far  away  as  Germany,  Japan  and  Russia.  International  music,  theater,  opera,  dance-lots 
f  dance.  Several  artistic  disciplines  with  one  passion:  Make  waves.  From  "Radical  Graham,"  the 
30th  anniversary  of  Martha  Graham  to  Philip  Glass'  latest  opera  to  Pina  Bausch's  dance  theater. 
you   want   ordinary,    go   bowling.    If   you   want   mind-opening,    go    BAM!    It's    a    real    hit. 

NEXT  WAVE  Festival,   Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 

September  28-December  11,   1994 

For  information  and  tickets  call:   (718)  636-4100 
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out  them.  ...  I  love  Rainier,  so  I  do  my 
best  to  make  things  work." 

The  two  old  friends  were  discussing 
the  pattern  of  Judy's  divorces,  and  those 
of  their  friends.  Of  the  six  lighthearted 
girls  who  had  traveled  to  Monaco  to  be 
Grace's  bridesmaids  in  April  1956,  not  a 
single  one  was  now  in  the  same  mar- 
riage. All  six  had  been  through  separa- 
tion or  divorce.  "Some  of  us  sign  on  for 
a  run-of-the-play  contract— no  options," 
said  Grace,  smiling  wryly.  "I  do  not 
have  the  luxury  you  have."  She  w;in  the 
girl  who  got  it  all  -and  she  had  discov- 
ered that  all  was  not 
enough. 


a  young  film  director  whom  Grace  met 
in  1976.  Grace  was  then  46,  Dornhelm 
just  30,  intense  and  hungry-looking, 
with  a  handsome  shock  of  strong,  wavy 
hair.  Romanian  by  birth  and  Austrian 
by  nationality,  Dornhelm  spoke  an  at- 
tractively fractured  English  and  had  a 
knack  for  saying  provocative  things. 
Dashing  and  slightly  mysterious,  he 
had  a  touch  of  Lord  Byron  about  him. 
The  couple  met  when  Dornhelm  ar- 
rived to  film  the  introduction  Grace  had 
agreed  to  deliver  to  The  Children  of  Tlw- 
atre  Street,   a  documentary  on  Lenin- 


Donald  Spoto  met 
Grace  twice  when 
he  was  preparing 
his    book    The    Art 
of  Alfred  Hitchcock. 
Grace    gave    him    a 
long     interview     in         ^_^_^^^_ 
Paris  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1975,  then 
met  him  the  following  summer  in  Mon- 
aco to  discuss  her  writing  a  short  fore- 
word to  the  book.  Spoto  was  entranced 
with  Grace.  She  was  warm  and  enthusi- 
astic, talking  for  three  hours  when  their 
meeting  had  been  scheduled  to  last  only 
20  minutes,  then  inviting  the  author  to 
stay  for  dinner. 

"She  was  clearly  very  pleased  to  be 
asked  about  all  this  and  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously in  her  avocation,"  remembers  Spo- 
to. "But  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
something  sad  about  it,  this  woman  of 
40-something  who  was  talking  so  much 
about  the  past."  Spoto  had  the  impres- 
sion that  Grace  was  a  person  in  whose 
current  life  something  was  very  much 
missing— that  she  was  having  to  put  a 
good  face  on  many  unhappy  things. 

In  the  early  1990s,  almost  a  decade 
after  Grace's  death,  Spoto  talked  to  Ru- 
pert Allan,  the  Grimaldis'  official  publi- 
cist in  America,  about  Grace's  final 
years  and  the  disillusionment  that  she 
came  to  feel  with  her  marriage.  When 
did  the  marriage  lose  its  magic?  won- 
dered Spoto.  It  must  have  been  tragic 
for  a  woman  who  believed  so  fervently 
in  romance  to  experience  the  withering 
and  dying  of  romance  in  her  own  life. 

Allan  looked  hard  at  Spoto.  Afflicted 
with  heart  problems,  the  79-year-old 
publicist  knew  that  he  did  not  have  long 
to  live.  "I  have  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"that  she  was  not  entirely  lonely.  There 
was  someone  rather  important  to  her 
someone  in  Paris." 

The  someone  was  Robert  Dornhelm. 


"How  can  I  bring  up  my  daughters 
not  to  have  an  affair  with  a  married  man 
when  I  was  having  affairs 
with  married  men  all  the  time?" 


grad's  Vaganova  Institute,  formerly  the 
Russian  Imperial  Ballet  school,  which 
produced  such  stars  as  Nureyev,  Barysh- 
nikov,  and  Makarova.  Grace  had  said 
she  would  narrate  the  film  as  part  of  her 
campaign  to  heighten  Monaco's  cultural 
profile— the  opening  sequence  of  the 
documentary  found  her  on  the  stage  of 
the  Monte  Carlo  Opera  talking  about 
Diaghilev— but  the  princess  rapidly  be- 
came involved  in  the  project  for  its  own 
sake,  and  even  more  for  the  sake  of  its 
handsome  young  director. 

Robert  Dornhelm  was  no  Hitchcock, 
but  he  brought  passion  and  commitment 
to  his  filmmaking.  The  Children  of  Tlie- 
atre  Street  earned  an  Oscar  nomination 
for  best  documentary  feature  in  1977. 
Something  in  Grace  was  rekindled  by 
her  involvement,  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years,  in  the  excitement  of  making  a 
movie.  "She  was  a  genuinely  creative 
person,"  says  Rita  Gam,  the  actress, 
who  was  Grace's  old  roommate  and  one 
of  her  bridesmaids,  "and  her  creativity 
had  been  stopped  right  at  the  gate— just 
when  she  was  really  beginning  to  fulfill 
herself  as  an  actress.  I  think  she  felt  an 
emptiness  all  those  years  from  her  cre- 
ative side  not  being  realized." 

Grace  and  Dornhelm  talked  about 
other  projects  they  might  pursue,  includ- 
ing a  film  about  child  prodigies.  The 
Year  of  the  Child  was  coming  up,  and 
Grace  thought  she  might  be  able  to  get 
sponsorship  from  UNESCO.  They  op- 
tioned Gore  Vidal's  novel  A  Search  for 
the  King  in  hopes  of  turning  it  into  a 


rock  musical.  On  a  personal  level,  Grace 
wanted  to  make  a  film  about  the  garden 
club  that  she  had  started  in  Monaco, 
while  Dornhelm  had  long  nursed  the 
dream  of  making  a  movie  about  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  the  Swede  who  risked  his 
life  saving  Jews  from  the  Nazis  and  who 
vanished  mysteriously  in  Russia  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Grace  proposed  herself  as  the  casting 
director  for  the  Wallenberg  project,  and 
she  had  her  lawyer  draw  up  a  contract. 
From  her  point  of  view,  the  job  provid- 
ed a  route  by  which  she  might  ease  her- 
self back  into  performing,  while  Dorn- 
helm, for  his  part,  knew  that  he  would 
have  no  trouble  getting  serious  actors  to 
come  and  read  with  Grace  Kelly. 

Dornhelm's  dress  code  favored  open' 
shirts  and  flared  blue  jeans.  On  occa- 
sion he  even  sported  a  belt  with  a  ham- 
mer-and-sickle  motif,  and  this  got  him 
into  trouble  one  day  in  Monte  Carlo 
when  he  was  sunning  himself  on  a  lawn 
outside  the  casino.  Assuming  that  the 
longhaired  young  foreigner  was  the  sort 
of  drifter  whom  it  was  principality  poli- 
cy to  kick  back  sharply  into  France,  a 
policeman  asked  for  his  papers  and 
took  him  down  to  headquarters  when  he 
refused  to  hand  them  over  or  give  his 
name.  A  phone  call  to  Grace's  private 
office  eventually  got  the  filmmaker  re- 
leased, and  he  angrily  demanded  that 
the  agent  in  question  be  disciplined. 

"Certainly  not,"  the  princess  replied, 
delighted.  "We're  going  to  give  him  a 
medal." 

Dornhelm  never  minced  his  words 
with  Grace.  "All  that  time  and  energy 
that  you  devote  to  arranging  dead,  with- 
ered flowers,"  he  said.  "Isn't  that  the 
metaphor  of  your  life?" 

Far  from  freezing  at  such  a  com- 
ment, Grace  actually  listened  to  Dorn- 
helm and  took  note  of  what  he  said.  The 
young  man's  rebelliousness  seemed  to 
awaken  her  own,  long-dormant  spirit  of 
independence.  When  the  French  minis- 
ter of  culture  organized  a  banquet  to 
celebrate  the  French  premiere  of  The- 
atre  Street  at  the  Paris  Opera,  he  invited 
the  Russian  ambassador  and  numerous 
other  dignitaries,  but  not  Dornhelm,  the 
director  of  the  film,  or  Oleg  Briansky. 
the  artistic  director.  Grace  politely  asked 
the  ministry  if  the  pair  could  be  includ- 
ed, and  was  told  there  was  simply  no 
room.  "Fine,"  said  Grace,  and  she  boy- 
cotted the  banquet.  She  attended  the 
gala  reception  that  followed  the  screen- 
ing, but  once  she  had  shaken  the  requi- 
site number  of  hands,  she  went  on  with 
Dornhelm    and    Briansky— along    with 
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Rainier   and   the   three   children    to   a 
brasserie. 

"She  was  always  a  brave  person,"  says 
Dornhelm.  "Yen   loyal  to  her  friends 
that  was  one  of  her  great  qualities." 

One  day  the  following  summer.  Gwen 
Robyns  got  a  call  in  Oxfordshire  from 
Monaco.  "Do  you  think  Robert  could 
come  and  stay  with  you  for  the  week- 
end'.'" Grace  asked.  "He's  got  to  be 
in  England  for  a  few  days  on  a  film 
project." 

Dornhelm  had  scarcer)  armed  when 
the  telephone  rang.  It  was  Grace,  want- 
ing to  speak  to  him.  Robyns  and  her 
Danish  husband.  Paul  von  Stemann,  held 
Lip  lunch  while  the  phone  conversation 
went  on  and  on,  and  on.  When  the)  fi- 
nally sat  down  with  their  guest,  the)  were 
interrupted  after  20  minutes  b)  another 
phone  call  from  Monaco,  which  resulted 
in  a  conversation  of  equal  length.  "I  can 
twist  her  round  m\  linger."  boasted 
Dornhelm  as  he  came  back  to  the  table. 

By  the  end  o(  a  weekend  during 
which  their  houseguesl  seemed  to  spend 
considerably  more  time  talking  long-dis- 


tance to  Monaco  than  he  did  to  his 
hosts.  Gwen  Robyns  and  Paul  von  Ste- 
mann could  not  help  suspecting  that 
Grace  and  the  young  director  had  more 
than  just  film  projects  to  discuss.  A  few 
months  later  Robyns's  suspicions  were 
confirmed.  Driving  in  the  hills  above 
Monaco  with  Grace  and  Dornhelm,  the 
author  was  surprised  by  Grace's  sudden 
concern  about  Robyns's  walking  ability. 
"Gwen,  darling,  haven't  you  got  a  bad 
knee'"  she  asked.  "Why  don't  yeu  sit 
here  w  nh  Paul  [Grace's  chauffeur],  while 
Robert  and  1  go  o\'\'  for  a  walk?" 

Somewhat  unwillingly,  Robyns  agreed 
to  sit  out  the  excursion.  "Where  on  earth 
have  you  been.  Grace'.'"  she  demanded 
truculent!)  when  the  couple  finally  came 
back  down  from  the  hills,  flushed  and 
tousled. 

"Oh.  darling."  said  Grace,  making 
one  of  her  baby  faces.  "It  was  so  love- 
ly   so  lovely  just  being  with  him." 

Gwen  Robyns  is  not  sure  how  far 
Grace's  friendship  with  Dornhelm  went. 
"The  physical  side  wasn't  the  main 
thing."  she  says.  "Grace  just  loved  the 


flirtation.  It  was  something  to  give  her 
all  the  cherishing  and  romance  which 
Rainier  didn't." 

Dornhelm  himself  declines  to  discuss 
the  personal  aspects  of  his  relation- 
ship with  Grace.  "It  is  a  memory  that 
doesn't  want  to  be  disturbed,"  he  says. 
"It's  better  left  as  it  was.  It  is  not  reality 
anymore." 

"Dornhelm  was  quite  often  around 
when  I  was  going  out  with  Caroline," 
remembers  Philippe  Junot,  who  started 
dating  Grace's  elder  daughter  in  1976. 
"There  was  never  any  sign  of  Rainier. 
He  was  leading  his  own  life  down  in 
Monaco,  while  Grace  was  leading  hers 
up  in  Paris.  Sometimes  we  would  all  go 
out  together  as  two  couples— Caroline, 
with  me  and  Grace  with  Dornhelm.  I 
do  not  know  if  they  were  lovers,  but  let 
me  put  it  this  way:  I  would  be  very  sur- 
prised if  they  were  not." 

The  question  of  Grace's  relationship 
with  Robert  Dornhelm  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  by  no  means  the 
only  younger  man  with  whom  she  con- 
sorted in  her  later  years. 

Jim  McMullen,  the  dashing  New  York 
restaurateur,  says  he  could  not  even 
consider  the  princess  in  physical  terms 
when  she  invited  him  to  Monaco  in  the 
mid-70s.  "She  was  somebody  so  special. 
She  was  Her  Serene  Highness."  Accord- 
ing to  McMullen,  nothing  improper  was 
even  hinted  at  during  the  week  he  spent 
as  Grace's  guest,  or  at  any  other  time  in 
the  six  years  that  he  knew  her. 

McMullen,  a  former  model,  was  in 
his  late  20s  when  Grace  started  visiting 
his  Third  Avenue  restaurant,  with  its 
Irish-saloon  atmosphere  and  famed  chick- 
en potpie.  He  remembers  an  excursion 
with  Grace  to  Studio  54,  where  the 
crowds  outside  parted  in  front  of  the 
princess  like  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  a  sur- 
real dinner  during  the  week  he  spent  in 
Monaco,  where  he  found  himself  seated 
with  Grace  on  one  side  of  him  and  In- 
grid  Bergman  on  the  other. 

Not  without  a  touch  of  envy,  Grace's 
girlfriends  referred  to  her  young  men  as 
her  "toy  boys."  "What  she  wanted  was 
eternal  glamour,"  says  Gwen  Robyns, 
"and  those  young  men  supplied  it.  They 
flattered  her.  They  were  fun." 

They  were  also  more  intelligent  and 
accomplished  than  the  average  young 
stud.  Jeffory  Martin  FitzGerald,  a  29- 
year-old  business  executive,  was  board- 
ing the  Concorde  in  London  one  Feb- 
ruary morning  in  1980  when  he  found 
a  pile  of  shopping  bags  occupying  his 
assigned  seat.  "Excuse  me,"  he  said, 
trying  to  be  polite  to  the  middle-aged 
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traveler  sitting  beside  them.  "Are  these 
your  things?" 

Grace,  who  was  wearing  a  head  scarf 
and  whom  he  did  not  recognize,  apolo- 
gized profusely  and  hastened  to  clear 
away  her  bags.  When  lunch  was  served. 
FitzGerald,  noticing  how  ravenously  his 
neighbor  attacked  her  portion  of  caviar, 
offered  her  his.  "I  don't  really  care  for 
caviar,"  he  explained,  which  led  to  a 
conversation  about  how  people  either 
love  it  or  loathe  it  which  led,  in  turn,  to 
a  mutual  exploration  of  backgrounds. 

"Where  do  you  live  now'.'"  FitzGer- 
ald asked  after  Grace  had  told 
him  about  Philadelphia. 

"In  Monaco,"  she  replied,  and 
still  he  did  not  get  it.  Not  until  she 
actually  gave  him  her  full  name 
did  he  realize  who  his  famous  trav- 
eling companion  was. 

Jeffory  FitzGerald  was  a  tall 
and  well-built  Irish-American.  The 
couple  saw  each  other  regularly        _ 
whenever    Grace    went    to    New 
York.    They    would    go    out    to 
restaurants  in  groups    McMullen's  was 
a  popular  rendezvous— but  they  would 
take  their  leave  of  the  party  together  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  night,  for  this  was  a 
relationship,    according    to    some    of 
Grace's  closest  friends,  that  definitely 
was  physically  intimate.  "I  thought  he'd 
hate  my  lumps  and  bumps,"  she  confid- 
ed to  one  girlfriend  delightedly,  "but  he 
doesn't  seem  to  mind  one  bit!" 

FitzGerald  was  a  world  traveler,  as 
Grace  was  becoming  in  these  years.  They 
swapped  tips  on  beating  jet  lag  and  relax- 
ation techniques  FitzGerald  was  a  cor- 
porate headhunter  who  traveled  exten- 
sively scouting  promising  executives— and 
they  fortified  each  other's  wobbly  re- 
solves to  diet.  "Watch  the  lunch  routine," 
Grace  would  caution  in  her  postcards. 
"Iced  tea  instead  of  beer." 

In  the  spring  of  1982  the  Annenberg 
Institute  of  Communications  in  Philadel- 
phia organized  a  tribute  to  Grace's  film 
career.  James  Stewart,  Bob  Hope,  and 
other  fabled  survivors  of  her  era  agreed 
to  come  and  pay  their  respects  to 
Grace's  artistry  and  her  contribution  to 
the  cinema.  It  was  a  major  honor,  but 
Rainier  decided  that  he  would  not  have 
the  time  to  be  with  his  wife  on  her 
night.  So  Grace  flew  to  New  York  with- 
out her  husband,  met  up  with  Jeffory 
FitzGerald,  and  drove  down  to  Philadel- 
phia in  the  company  of  the  young  man 
who  was  21  years  her  junior. 

"I'm  getting  to  the  point,"  Grace  said 
angrily  to  Judy  Kanter  Quine  in  these 
years,  discussing  the  world's  expectation 


that  she  should  always  be  perfect,  "where 
I  don't  care  what  you  or  anyone  else, 
for  that  matter,  thinks." 

Whenever  Grace  suspected  that  press 
photographers  might  be  around,  she  took 
care  to  hide  her  young  escorts  in  a 
group  of  miscellaneous  companions,  but 
she  made  no  secret  of  them  when  she 
was  with  her  closest  friends.  She  saw 
her  young  men  as  her  proteges.  She  was 
proud  of  their  accomplishments.  She  in- 
troduced Judy  Quine  to  both  Dornhelm 
and  FitzGerald,  and  she  was  particular- 
ly eager  that  her  old  flame  and  drama 


"Grace  operated  on  adulation. 
It  was  her  fuel.  She  was 
not  getting  it  where  she  really 
wanted  it — at  home." 


coach,  Don  Richardson,  get  to  know 
Dornhelm. 

"I'd  love  you  to  meet  Robert,"  she 
told  Richardson  when  Rupert  Allan 
arranged  a  reunion  in  California.  "He's 
rather  like  you.  He  could  be  our  son." 

In  1976,  Grace  had  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Jay  Kanter  to  become  the  first 
woman  on  the  board  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury-Fox. Four  times  a  year  the  ap- 
pointment took  her,  at  Fox's  expense,  to 
board  meetings  in  exciting  locations, 
most  frequently  in  New  York  and  Hol- 
lywood. Grace  used  these  trips  to  meet 
up  with  Dornhelm,  McMullen,  and 
FitzGerald.  The  young  men  knew  about 
one  another— McMullen  and  FitzGerald 
met  quite  frequently— and  on  one  of  her 
visits  to  Los  Angeles,  Grace  asked  Ru- 
pert Allan  to  invite  Don  Richardson 
and  his  wife  to  his  house  in  the  hills. 

Grace  and  her  former  drama  coach 
had  been  exchanging  letters  throughout 
their  respective  careers.  They  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  but  when  they  finally  met 
on  a  cool  Los  Angeles  night,  it  was  as  if 
they  had  never  been  apart. 

"When  I  walked  in,"  remembers  Rich- 
ardson, "she  jumped  up  over  the  coffee 
table  into  my  arms,  and  wrapped  her 
legs  around  me.  There  was  my  wife, 
Laura,  and  all  the  other  guests  who 
were  watching  all  this.  But  for  Grace,  in 
that  moment,  no  one  else  mattered.  We 
were  suddenly  back  in  days  of  old.  She 
still  had  that  quality  you  could  write 
your  dreams  on— the  sweet   face,  the 


wonderful  eyes.  But  there  was  also 
something  very  tragic  about  her.  Ii 
was  heartbreaking  to  see  her  overweight 
and  gone  to  seed— a  little  drunk,  the 
seams  of  her  dress  opened,  the  makeup 
smudged.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  had 
been  hitting  the  bottle  pretty  good." 

Richardson  subscribes  to  the  popular 
theory  that  Princess  Grace  had  a  drink- 
ing problem  toward  the  end  of  her  life. 
This  is  largely  based  on  the  press  pho- 
tographs that  show  her  putting  on 
weight  and  getting  puffy  around  the 
face.  Trying  to  laugh  about  it  with  her 
friends,  Grace  took  to  describing  herself 
as  "Blimposaurus  Rex."  In  1976,  the 
year  of  Grace's  47th  birthday— and  the 
year  in  which  she  started  her  relation- 
ship with  Robert  Dornhelm— Howell 
Conant  had  to  make  a  special  journey 
back  to  Monaco  in  order  to  reshoot  the 
family's  annual  Christmas  card.  The 
princess  had  looked  at  the  proofs  of  the 
first  photo  session  and  had  decided  that 
she  was  too  fat. 

The  Grimaldi-family  Christmas  card, 
a  formal  shot  by  Conant  of  Grace,  Rai- 
nier, and  their  children  taken  almost 
every  year  from  1956  onward  in  very 
much  the  same  pose  and  setting,  pro- 
vides an  extraordinary  visual  record  of 
one  family's  expansion  and  develop- 
ment. Babies  appear,  change  into  chil- 
dren, then  grow  until  they  are  standing 
over  their  parents  as  young  adu^s.  Rai- 
nier goes  grizzled,  then  gray,  then  final- 
ly white.  Turtlenecks,  floppy  collars, 
bell-bottom  trousers,  running  shoes— the 
fashions  of  the  decades  come  and  go. 
Only  Grace  is  a  constant:  tight,  slender, 
blonde,  and  smiling,  looking  even  better 
in  her  early  40s  than  she  did  at  18— un- 
til 1976,  when  startlingly,  in  just  a  mat- 
ter of  a  year  or  so,  the  rose  is  blown. 

Grace  loved  her  food  and  she  en- 
joyed her  drink.  But  the  reason  for  the 
dramatic  change  in  her  appearance 
around  the  age  of  47  was  not  any  spe- 
cial increase  in  her  patterns  of  con- 
sumption. It  was  her  time  of  life.  Grace 
suffered  from  a  particularly  difficult 
and  upsetting  menopause.  "She  rang  me 
about  it  endlessly,"  remembers  Gwen 
Robyns.  "'What  do  I  do?'  she  would 
say.  'I'm  getting  so  fat.  I  can't  fit  into 
my  clothes,  and  I've  got  to  be  seen.'  She 
went  to  this  doctor  and  that  doctor,  and 
they  all  said  the  same.  It  was  water  re- 
tention. It  was  menopause." 

The  "angry  jaws"  was  what  Grace 
called  it,  as  if  turning  the  harsh  medical 
word  into  a  rhyme  would  make  it  seem 
better.  The  doctors  put  her  on  hormone- 
replacement   therapy,   at   quite   a   high 
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ose,  but  it  did  not  slop  her  mood 
wings,  and  it  increased  her  bloating, 
lei  breasts  swelled.  "I've  got  this 
treadful  thing  about  my  bosoms,"  she 
onfessed  miserably  to  Robyns.  "They're 
'o  big.  I  have  to  confine  them." 

Menopause's  undermining  of  the  te- 
nale  texture  is  hard  for  any  woman  to 
ake,  but  it  was  particularly  difficult  for 
me  whose  allure  had  depended  so 
leavily  on  her  beauty.  Suddenly  the  ge- 
ography of  Grace's  face  was  changing. 
Her  features  were  shifting  in  an  insidi- 
dus  continental  drift.  She  went  to  ex- 
pensive Parisian  doctors,  who  pre- 
scribed blood  transfusions  and  special 
injections,  with  no  results.  Desperate  to 
hang  on  to  her  looks,  Grace  was  en- 
gaged in  a  battle  that  she  could  not 
win,  and  at  times  she  even  wondered 
about  her  sanity. 

The  "toy  boys"  were  Grace's  defi- 
ance of  the  angry  jaws,  but  they  of- 
fered no  real  escape  from  the  ultimate 
issues.  Prayer,  confession,  and  the 
Mass  remained  Grace's  consolations 
through  the  most  difficult  passages  of 
her  life,  but  as  she  entered  her  40s  the 
dutiful  princess  did  come  to  realize 
that  there  was  a  sense  in  which 
there  could  be  no  higher  cause 
than  herself. 


( Caroline  did  (  harming  and  amusing 
rathei  than  conventionally  good-looking, 

Junot  was  a  successful  businessman  spc- 
Cializing  al  that  tunc  in  real-estate  deals 

m  North  America,  lie  bad  stakes  in 
shopping  malls  from  Montreal  to  Dal- 
las. With  a  lather  who  was  tnc  deputy 
mayor  Oi  Pans.  Junot  came  from  solid 
French  bourgeois  stock  He  was  17 
years  older  than  Caroline  36  to  her  19 
when  they  started  dating  in  1976  and 
he  was  a  famous  ladies'  man.  Gwen 
Robyns  was  staying  on  the  Square  de 
l'Avenue  Foch  one  day  when  Junot 
came  to  call.  "It  was  in  the  days  of  tight 
trousers,"  she  remembers,  "and  Junot 
was  wearing  the  tightest  pants  you  have 
ever  seen.  When  he  came  into  the  room, 
Caroline  went  up  to  him  and  rubbed 
herself  up  and  down  against  him.  It  was 
the  most  blatant  exhibition  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  'Grace,'  I  said,  'how  can  you 
allow  that  in  front  of  people?' 

"'Darling,'  she  replied,  throwing  up 
her  hands  as  if  she  had  long  given  up 
trying.  'What  am  I  going  to  do?'" 

Caroline  was  confronting  her  mother 
with  the  reality  of  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
and  her  hold  over  an  attractive  and  dy- 
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race's  older  daughter,  Caro- 
line, had  become  a  teenager  in 
the  same  year  that  her  mother 
hit  40,  and  from  that  point  on- 
ward the  two  women  were  on  op- 
posite trajectories.  Grace  found  it 
difficult  to  cope  with  her  elder 
daughter's  blossoming  sexuality. 

One  day  in  1976,  Earle  Mack, 
the  original  inspirer  and  producer 
of  Dornhelm's  Children  of  Theatre 
Street,  was  lunching  at  the  Grimaldis' 
home  in  Paris.  Caroline  and  Rainier 
were  there,  along  with  the  pianist  Arthur 
Rubinstein  and  his  wife,  who  were 
neighbors,  and  the  gathering  proceeded 
through  the  afternoon  in  the  leisurely 
tradition  of  the  serious  French  lunch, 
until  Grace  noticed  that  Caroline  had 
left  the  room  and  had  not  returned.  The 
princess  rushed  to  the  window,  her  com- 
posure suddenly  disintegrating. 

"Where  is  she?  Where's  she  gone?" 
she  demanded  frantically,  her  anger  and 
frustration  clearly  visible.  "Did  you  give 
her  the  car.  Rainier'.'  1  know  she's  gone 
to  see  Junot." 

Philippe  Junot  has  been  described  as 
the  sort  of  man  that  every  mother  hopes 
her  daughter  will  not  many  which  is 
probably   the  best   explanation  of  why 


"Some  of  us  sign  on 
for  a  mn-of-the-play  contract/' 
Grace  told  Judy  Kanter 
after  her  divorce.  '1  do  not 
have  the  luxury  you  have." 


namic  man.  She  seemed  to  be  daring 
Grace  to  do  something  about  it.  Head 
over  heels  in  love  with  Junot,  she  ac- 
cepted his  private  proposal  of  marriage 
after  they  had  been  seeing  each  other  se- 
riously for  a  year,  and  when  her  mother 
expressed  her  unhappiness,  Caroline  of- 
fered the  alternative.  She  would  go  off 
and  live  with  Philippe. 

"Mommy  said,  'Of  course  he's  the 
wrong  man  and  you  shouldn't  marry 
him,'"  Caroline  remembered,  '"but  now 
you've  been  compromised.  You've  been 
dating  him  for  too  long.  .  .  .  What  are 
people  going  to  think  after  you've  been 
dating  tins  |    y  tor  two  years?'" 

It  was  Grace  at  her  most  old-fash- 
ioned and  status-conscious.  Her  judg- 
ment as  i  lother,  that  Junot  was  the 
wrong  man  for  Caroline,  was  subordi- 
nated to  tli     need  to  look  good.  Keep- 


ing up  app  had  alwaj .  been 

both    <m. ice's   greatest    itrength    and 

weakness  Caroline  had  read  her  moth 
er  perfectly  when  she  proposed  the 
possibility  of  just  going  oil  with 
Philippe.  She  knew  the  option  that 
Grace  was  bound  to  take. 

The  public  announcement  of  the  en- 
gagement was  set  for  late  August  1977 
Rainier  was  as  unhappy  about  his  pro- 
spective son-in-law  as  Grace  was.  The 
prince's  face  would  blacken  if  Junot's 
name  was  mentioned,  and,  when  among 
friends,  he  would  rail  biliously  at  the 
behavior  of  the  young  couple.  But 
Rainier  found  it  as  difficult  to  share  his 
feelings  with  his  daughter  as  he  did 
with  his  wife.  When  he  had  something 
important  to  say  to  Caroline,  he  tended 
to  write  her  a  letter,  and  she  found  that 
the  easiest  way  to  communicate  with 
her  father  was  to  write  him  a  letter 
back.  Rainier  also  shared  his  wife's  be- 
lief that  a  generational  rift  was  some- 
thing to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  So 
when  Junot  had  come  to  the  prince  in 
the  spring  of  1977  formally  to  request 
his  daughter's  hand.  Rainier  had 
seemed  almost  encouraging.  He  had 
only  mildly  suggested  that  the  marriage 
should  wait  until  the  following  year, 
when  Caroline  would  have  completed 
her  studies  at  the  Sorbonne. 

"I  never  had  a  proper  conversation 
with  him,  man  to  man,"  says  Junot  to- 
day. "Soccer,  motorcars,  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  nothing  solid.  I  think  that  for 
him  I  was  always  a  problem  that  he 
just  hoped  would  go  away." 

Rainier's  hope  was  speedily  fulfilled. 
Celebrated  in  the  private  chapel  of  the 
palace  in  June  1978,  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philippe  Junot  soon  ran 
into  difficulties.  Junot's  dinner-and-dis- 
co  style  of  doing  business  while  on  his 
trips  to  America  was  reported  in  gossip- 
column  items  and  infuriated  Caroline. 
She  accused  her  husband  of  being  un- 
faithful, though  Junot  today  maintains 
that  it  was  the  other  way  around. 

"I  did  not  make  any  mistakes  in  the 
first  10  months,"  he  says  today.  "She  did 
—she  was  unfaithful -and  I  was  willing 
to  accept  it.  .  .  .  She  was  21  years  old,  a 
beautiful  girl,  suddenly  discovering  that 
it's  a  lot  of  fun  to  enjoy  life,  that  it's 
great  to  be  free,  and  that  maybe  it's  a 
little  early  to  be  strictly  married." 

Caroline  later  admitted  that  she  got 
married  less  because  she  w  ished  to 
spend  the  rest  of  her  life  with  Philippe 
Junot  than  because  she  wished  to  escape 
from  a  home  situation  that  she  had  come 
to  find  stifling 
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One  day  in  the  summer  of  1980, 
Junot  got  home  from  playing  tennis  to 
discover  a  note  from  his  wife  saying 
that  she  needed  to  take  some  time  out. 
"Don't  worry,"  Rainier  said  when  Junot 
phoned  Monaco.  "She's  not  feeling  well. 
She's  a  little  depressed." 

The  couple  reconciled  for  a  week,  but 
then  Caroline  disappeared  again— to  En- 
gland, Junot  later  discovered.  The  aban- 
doned husband  sought  consolation  with 
a  former  girlfriend  on  a  trip  to  Turkey, 
which  made  tabloid  headlines.  A  mar- 
riage that  had  been  embarked  on  in  the 
cause  of  propriety  had  ended 
up  a  source  of  scandal.  Early 
in  October  1980,  Junot  was 
served  with  divorce  papers,  to 
which  he  offered  no  objec- 
tion, and  the  Grimaldis'  law- 
yers pushed  the  formalities 
through  Monaco's  courts  in  a 
matter  of  days. 


"Don't  be  worried,"  replied  Carroll, 
"because  you've  got  a  very  good  speak- 
ing voice.  When  you  think  of  a  poem, 
think  about  what  it  means.  Bring  out 
the  meaning  in  the  phrasing,  and  that 
will  take  care  of  the  projection." 

So  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco  became 
a  poetry  reader.  It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  that  her  four  recitals 
that  September  in  Edinburgh's  beautiful, 
200-year-old  St.  Cecilia's  Hall  should 
prove  to  be  sellouts,  but  her  perfor- 
mance also  earned  the  praise  of  the  fes- 
tival's celebrity-wary  critics.  The  conso- 


"I  don't  know  if  Grace  and 
Domhelm  were  lovers,  but  let  me 
put  it  this  way:  I  would  be 
very  surprised  if  they  were  not." 


It  was  Grace  who  had  put 
pressure  on  Caroline  to  get 
married,  and  now  the  notion 
of  divorce  came  from  Grace  as  well. 
"Mommy  said,  'You  have  to  get  di- 
vorced,'" remembered  Caroline.  "I  didn't 
dare  to  divorce  or  even  mention  divorce, 
because  Catholics  don't  divorce.  You're 
supposed  to  just  make  the  best  of  it.  .  .  . 
I  said,  "How  can  you  talk  like  that? 
We're  a  religious  family.'  .  .  .  But  Mom- 
my said,  'Religion  is  there  to  help  peo- 
ple, not  to  make  your  life  miserable.'" 

Grace's  urging  that  Caroline  should 
defy  her  church's  teaching  reflected  her 
practical  and  no-nonsense  streak.  Caro- 
line was  in  pain,  and  Grace  wanted  to 
get  her  daughter  started  on  a  new  track 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  Grace  was 
also  displaying  the  less  constrained  char- 
acter that  she  was  starting  to  assume  as 
she  reached  the  age  of  50.  Personally 
and  spiritually  she  was  on  the  move.  Fi- 
nally refusing  to  live  a  life  that  was  dic- 
tated to  her  by  others,  Grace  was  start- 
ing to  live  according  to  her  own  truths. 

Recapturing  the  joy  of  performance 
was  one  of  the  most  critical  elements 
of  her  rebirth,  and  it  started,  by  co- 
incidence, in  the  same  year  that  Grace 
met  Robert  Dornhelm.  In  1976  the  Ed- 
inburgh Festival  was  being  organized 
with  themes  around  the  American  Bi- 
centennial. John  Carroll,  the  organizer 
of  the  festival's  main  poetry  recital,  was 
looking  for  an  American  who  had  the 
right  ear  and  speaking  voice,  and  his 
choice  fell  on  Princess  Grace. 

"I  am  worried  about  my  projection," 
said  the  princess  when  they  met. 


nants  rang  out  as  clear  as  ever  in 
Grace's  limpid  and  surprisingly  young- 
sounding  voice,  which  was  offset  by  the 
baritone  of  Richard  Kiley,  a  fellow 
American,  and  by  the  rounded  English 
tones  of  Richard  Pasco  of  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening,  all 
agreed,  was  Grace's  rendering  of  "Wild 
Peaches,"  by  Elinor  Wylie.  "I  selected 
the  poem,"  remembers  John  Carroll, 
"but  I  have  to  be  truthful— I  hadn't  real- 
ized that  Elinor  Wylie  came  from  the 
South  until  we  were  doing  the  rehearsal 
and  Grace  said,  'It's  such  a  lovely 
poem,  John.  I  must  do  this  with  a  south- 
ern accent.'  So  she  did  it,  and  she  was 
absolutely  right."  Grace's  lilting,  Geor- 
gia rendering  of  "Wild  Peaches"  was 
chosen  by  the  BBC's  Pick  of  the  Week 
as  the  finest  poetry  recording  of  1976. 

"Well,"  said  Carroll,  "now  that  I've 
launched  you,  would  you  like  to  do 
some  more?" 

"Yes,  please,"  said  Grace,  and  for  the 
next  six  years  she  traveled  regularly  to 
perform  in  poetry  recitals.  Dublin,  Vien- 
na, London,  Aldeburgh,  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  Chichester— Grace  did  the  rounds 
of  Europe's  leading  arts  festivals,  and  in 
1978  the  American  International  Poetry 
Forum  invited  her  on  a  tour  of  north- 
eastern cities  that  ended  with  tumul- 
tuous receptions  at  Princeton  and  Har- 
vard. With  the  roses  and  the  curtain 
calls,  it  was  just  a  little  like  being  an  op- 
eratic diva,  and  if  she  got  a  good  review 
the  next  morning,  she  could  feel  that  she 


had  earned  it  in  her  own  right.  "! 
seemed  to  me,"  John  Carroll  put  it  deli 
cately,  "that  it  came  at  a  moment  whei 
it  was  very  much  needed." 

Grace  met  up  on  her  travels  withi 
Dornhelm  and  FitzGerald.  She  saw  old 
girlfriends,  went  shopping,  was  in  charge 
of  her  own  life.  "The  moment  that  I  al 
ways  waited  for,"  Carroll  remembered 
in  1993,  "was  the  moment  when  Grace 
would  walk  onto  the  stage.  It  would  be 
dark,  and  1  would  have  the  lights  come 
up  on  her,  and  as  she  walked  forward 
the  audience  always  gasped,  because  she 
just  looked  so  beautiful— her  long  dress, 
her  back  so  straight,  her  blond  hair  tied 
up  above  her  head." 

The  most  publicized  moment  in  Prin- 
cess Grace's  poetry-reading  career  came 
in  March  1981,  when  she  delivered  a 
recital  in  Goldsmith's  Hall  in  London 
in  the  presence  of  Prince  Charles,  who 
had  just  announced  his  engagement  and 
who  brought  along  his  fiancee.  It  was 
the  first  formal  evening  appearance  of 
Lady  Diana  Spencer,  and  it  was  made 
more  memorable  by  the  way  the  young 
lady  almost  spilled  out  of  her  low-cut 
black  gown. 

"Good  news,"  Grace  reported  con- 
spiratorial ly  to  Gwen  Robyns  after  a  ses- 
sion with  Lady  Di  in  the  ladies'  room. 
"She's  got  them  under  control."  At  a 
supper  party  afterward  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  Grace  also  passed  on  the  benefit 
of  her  experience  when  the  princess-to- 
be  confided  her  unhappiness  at  the  sud- 
den influx  of  reporters  and  photogra- 
phers into  her  life.  "Don't  worry,  dear," 
said  the  Princess  of  Monaco  in  her  most 
comforting  tones.  "It'll  get  worse." 

"In  1978,"  remembers  Robyns,  "after 
Grace  had  done  her  tour  in  America 
and  must  have  delivered  a  dozen  recitals 
or  more,  she  remarked  rather  sadly  that 
Rainier  had  never  once  bothered  to 
come  and  hear  her  perform.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  she  was  due  to  give  a  read- 
ing later  that  year  in  London.  The 
Queen  Mother  would  be  there.  So  Rai- 
nier came  over.  Before  the  end  of  the 
reading  he  had  fallen  fast  asleep." 

Father  Patrick  Peyton,  the  Catholic 
Billy  Graham,  invited  Grace  to  work  on 
his  inspirational  TV  films,  so  she  went 
to  the  Vatican  to  shoot  the  segues  for 
his  programs  about  Good  Friday,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  power  of  prayer. 

"She  was  an  amazing  professional," 
remembers  the  director,  Barry  Chatting- 
ton.  "One  night  we  were  shooting  late, 
out  around  1 1  o'clock  in  the  main  court- 
yard of  St.  Peter's,  and  she  said,  'When 
I  was  young  and  beautiful,  I  had  it  in 
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my  contract  that  I  didn't  shoot  after  5 
o'clock.  Now  I  am  old  and  fat.  What 
am  I  doing  here  with  you?' 

"I  said,  'You  are  young  and  beautiful.' 

"Yes,'  she  replied,  'that  is  the  bull- 
shit.'" 

Grace  made  her  film  about  her 
Monaco  garden  club  with  Robert 
Dornhelm.  Rearranged  was  a  story  of 
mistaken  identity  based  on  a  script  by 
Jacqueline  Monsigny,  the  French  ro- 
mantic novelist,  who  was  a  friend  in 
Paris.  Directed  by  Dornhelm,  and  play- 
ing opposite  Monsigny's  actor  husband, 
Edward  Meeks,  Grace  performed  on- 
screen for  the  first  time  in  25  years. 
She  played  herself.  Princess  Grace  of 
Monaco,  dealing  with  an  absentminded 
professor  who  thought  he  was  coming 
to  a  scientific  conference,  but  ended  up 
at  the  princess's  annual  flower-arrang- 
ing competition. 

Grace's  most  cherished  project  as  she 
entered  her  50s  was  the  creation 
of  her  own  theater,  a  small  play- 
house overlooking  Monaco  har- 
bor. For  20  years  her  energies 
in  the  principality  had  focused 
on  good  works  and  what  other 
people  wanted.  This  was  some- 
thing for  herself. 

Dirk  Bogarde  was  one  of 
the  distinguished  actors  invited 
to  the  opening  in  December 
1981.  "It  cost  a  bomb,  and  sat 
far  too  few  people,"  he  re- 
members, "but  it  was  a  show- 
case of  which  she  was  rightly 
proud.  I  sat  at  her  table  on 
her  left.  .  .  .  She  was,  I  re- 
member, far  more  royal 
than  our  own  Queen.  But 
she  was  very  easy  to  talk  to.  .  .  .  She 
watched  her  husband  with  intensity. 
When  he  grew  restless,  as  in  that  crowd 
he  was  bound  to  be,  she  murmured  to 
me,  'Uhhhhu  .  .  .  The  Dodo  is  getting 
bored.'  And  when  he  showed  unmistak- 
able signs  of  very  visual  distress,  with 
enormous  charm  and  ease  she  brought 
the  long  supper  to  a  close." 

Grace's  plan  was  to  create  a  reperto- 
ry of  productions  with  actors  to  whom 
she  felt  close— casting,  directing,  and 
perhaps  one  day  doing  some  acting  her- 
self. "Grace  was  returning  to  serious 
public  performing,"  remembers  Rita 
Gam.  "She  was  very  excited  about  it.  It 
was  developing  into  a  much  larger, 
more  intensive,  more  time-consuming, 
and,  for  her  personally,  a  much  more 
satisfying  thing.  Without  creativity  she 
had  been  an  undeveloped  woman  in 
many  ways.  But  now  she  was  moving 


)  "What  she  wanted  was 

eternal  glamour,  and  those  young 
J     men  supplied  it.  They 
flattered  her.  They  were  fun." 


Grace  at  46,  top,  escorted  on 

a  trip  to  Vienna  in  1976  by  the  Austrian 

director  Robert  Dornhelm.  Above, 

Jim  McMullen,  another  of 

Grace's  romantic  young  companions. 


into  a  new,  really  vital  and  interesting 
phase.  ...  I  remember  that  she  wrote 
me  a  letter  about  it." 

Gam  received  this  letter  early  in  Sep- 
tember 1982.  Less  than  one  week  later 
Princess  Grace  was  dead. 

The  evolving  of  Grace's  marriage  from 
romantic  love  through  discord  and 
apathy  to  a  new  sort  of  tolerance  and 
friendship  was  the  best  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  her  in  the  late  years.  The  prince 
was  as  liable  as  ever  to  his  arrogance 
and  moods.  But  Grace  had  learned  how 
to  laugh  about  "the  Dodo."  and  Rainier 


in  a  good  humor  could  be  a  delight. 

Grace  had  stuck  to  her  run-of-the- 
play  contract.  She  had  sworn  she  would 
make  the  relationship  work,  and  she  had 
persisted  through  the  darkest  moments. 
"If  1  had  the  choice,"  she  had  once  con- 
fessed to  Micheline  Swift,  her  old  friend 
David  Swift's  wife,  "I  would  divorce 
him.  But  I  have  no  choice.  He  would 
keep  my  children." 

Grace  was  referring  to  Grimaldi-fam- 
ily  law  and  to  her  marriage  agreement, 
which  reserved  custody  of  the  children 
to  her  husband  in  the  event  of  divorce. 
But  the  issue  was  more  complicated 
than  that.  Catholic  dogma  aside,  Grace 
had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  give  up  be- 
ing a  princess.  Staying  married  to  her 
husband  had  a  great  deal  to  offer,  and 
when  things  got  sticky,  well,  she  had 
not  been  an  actress  for  nothing. 
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On  this  detached  but  mutually  advan- 
tageous basis,  Grace  and  Rainier  had 
become  each  other's  best  friend.  They 
had,  after  all,  shared  in  the  adventure 
that  each  made  of  their  life.  They  had 
created  something  that  the  world  fer- 
vently admired  and  believed  in,  and 
when  the  chips  were  down,  they  really 
made  sense  only  together.  They  still 
shared  the  same  bed,  a  capacious  and 
voluptuous  affair  beneath  a  crucifix.  For 
reasons  both  generous  and  selfish,  the 
couple  had  come  to  accept  each  other's 
separate  but  not  totally  divergent  path. 

"He  was  always 
very  tolerant,"  remem- 
bers Robert  Dornhelm. 
"I  can  remember  quite  a 
few  evenings  when  we 
had  dinner  together,  just 
the  three  of  us." 

In  April  1981,  Grace 
and  Rainier  had  reached 
their  25th  wedding  an-  ^^^^^_ 
niversary,  which  they 
celebrated  with  a  dinner 
with  their  children  and  their  oldest 
friends.  Albert  made  a  toast,  as  did 
Cary  Grant  and  Frank  Sinatra,  and 
then  Rainier  got  to  his  feet  and  put  his 
better  feelings  into  words.  In  his  staid, 
slightly  stern  public  manner,  he  toasted 
Grace  and  told  her  what  she  had  meant 
to  him  and  to  the  three  children.  There 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house. 

At  the  end  of  August  1982,  they  flew 
to  Norway  with  the  two  elder  children 
for  a  cruise.  Stephanie  did  not  join 
them.  Just  17,  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Paul  Belmondo,  the  19-year-old  son  of 
the  actor  Jean-Paul  Belmondo,  and  she 
wanted  to  have  her  own  holiday  with 
him.  Grace  would  not  have  allowed 
such  license  to  Caroline  at  that  age,  but 
the  Junot  affair  had  changed  her  think- 
ing. After  some  hesitation,  she  let 
Stephanie  go  off  with  the  young  Bel- 
mondo to  Antigua.  "She's  my  wild 
child,"  she  would  say  with  a  grin. 

Grace's  tolerance  toward  Stephanie 
had  the  opposite  effect  to  the  one  intend- 
ed. When  the  girl  returned  from  Antigua, 
she  took  it  for  granted  that  she  could  now 
see  more  of  Paul  Belmondo  than  ever. 

Stephanie  was  due  to  travel  up  to 
Paris  the  following  Monday.  Having 
graduated,  with  some  difficulty,  from 
high  school,  she  was  enrolled  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Fashion  Design  in  Paris,  a  presti- 
gious and  desperately  hard-to-get-into  es- 
tablishment, where  Stephanie  owed  her 
place  to  her  name  and  to  her  mother's 
lobbying.  But  now,  five  days  before  she 
was  due  to  start  her  studies,  she  an- 


nounced that  she  was  no  longer  interest- 
ed in  fashion.  Paul  Belmondo  was  going 
to  attend  racecar-driving  school,  and 
that  was  what  she  wished  to  do— be  with 
Paul  and  learn  to  race  cars. 

Grate  could  not  believe  it.  Her  wild 
child  had  pushed  her  too  far.  During 
Stephanie's  childhood,  Grace  had  negoti- 
ated her  younger  daughter  through  a  suc- 
cession of  schools,  meekly  moving  her  on 
to  a  more  liberal  Catholic  school  when 
Stephanie  complained  that  the  nuns  were 
too  strict,  and  then— when  Stephanie  re- 
fused to  attend  even  that— on  to  a  pri- 


"Grace  watched  her  husband 
with  intensity.  When  he  grew  restless, 
she  murmured  to  me,  'Uhhhhu . . . 
The  Dodo  is  getting  bored.™ 


vate,  nonreligious  school.  Now  Stephanie 
was  planning  to  switch  to  racecar-driving 
school.  But  her  mother,  for  once,  had 
had  enough.  This  was  something  that 
Grace  absolutely  would  not  accept. 

Robert  Dornhelm  was  at  Roc  Agel 
that  weekend  as  the  arguments  raged. 
Grace  was  mortified.  All  that  summer 
she  had  been  agonizing  with  her  friends 
over  what  she  described  in  her  letters  as 
the  "S&P  situation."  She  had  tried  so 
hard  not  to  be  restrictive,  to  avoid  mak- 
ing the  mistake  with  Stephanie  that  she 
now  acknowledged  she  had  made  when 
Caroline  fell  in  love  with  Junot.  Both  of 
Grace's  daughters  had  clearly  inherited 
their  mother's  tendency  to  lose  all  her 
bearings  over  a  man,  yet  neither  was 
prepared,  as  the  young  Grace  had  been, 
to  bow  before  the  ultimate  authority  of 
her  parents.  Sulky  and  obstinate,  Steph- 
anie was  just  as  determined  that  she 
would  go  off  with  Belmondo  as  Grace 
was  that  her  daughter  would  not. 

Dornhelm  was  glad  to  get  out  of  an 
atmosphere  which  was  rancid  and  tense. 
He  left  Roc  Agel  on  Sunday,  September 
12,  agreeing  with  Grace  that  they  would 
meet  up  in  Paris  later  in  the  week.  An 
American  TV  network  had  shown  inter- 
est in  screening  an  hour-long  version  of 
Rearranged,  which  would  require  the 
shooting  of  additional  scenes.  Grace 
and  the  director  could  talk  about  that 
once  she  had  dealt  with  her  daughter. 
Grace's  first  job  for  the  week  was  to  get 
Stephanie  down  to  Monaco,  up  to  Paris, 
and  then  safely  into  the  fashion  institute. 


Monday,  September  13,  1982,  dawned 
clear  and  bright.  It  was  a  perfect,  sunny. 
South  of  France  late-summer  day.  Driv- 1 
ing  down  through  the  shrubs  and  pine 
trees  with  Stephanie— past  the  very  spot 
where  her  To  Catch  a  Thief  picnic  with 
Cary  Grant  had  been  set— Grace  could 
see  the  yachts  below  in  Monaco  harbor. 

Rainier  had  been  driven  down  into 
Monaco  an  hour  or  so  earlier.  He  had 
his  usual  weekday  schedule  of  business 
to  get  through.  Grace's  chauffeur  had 
been  standing  beside  the  Rover,  ready  to 
drive  the  two  princesses  when  Grace 
and  Stephanie  came  out  of  the  farm- 
house, but  Grace  said  it  would  be  easier 
if  she  did  the  driving  and  went  down  to 
Monaco  with  Stephanie  on  her  own. 
She  had  brought  out  a  pile  of  her  dress- 
es on  hangers  to  spread  across  the 
Rover's  backseat,  and  she  explained  that 
she  did  not  want  them  to  get  creased. 

The  chauffeur  later  remembered  that 
he  protested  a  little.  The  dresses  were  not 
a  problem,  he  said.  He  could  easily  come 
back  for  them,  or  have  another  car  sent 
up  from  the  palace.  But  Grace  insisted. 
"It's  just  easier  if  I  drive,"  she  said. 

Grace  still  had  things  she  had  to  say 
to  Stephanie,  mother-and-daughter  things 
that  needed  privacy  to  be  expressed. 
They  had  wrangled  all  weekend,  and  the 
battle  was  still  far  from  won.  Grace  had 
been  terribly  upset.  As  she  had  got  into 
the  car  that  Monday  morning,  talking 
properly  to  Stephanie  had  been  what 
mattered  most  to  her  certainly  more 
than  the  fact  that  she  hated  to  drive 
down  this  road.  Grace  knew  that  she 
was  a  terrible  driver.  After  she  had 
rammed  a  car  broadside  in  Monaco  a 
few  years  earlier,  she  had  resolved  that 
she  would  never  drive  again.  But  that 
resolution  had  gone  the  way  of  others, 
especially  those  about  dieting.  So  here 
she  was,  10  minutes  or  so  into  her  jour- 
ney, heading  down  the  winding  CD  37, 
which  led  out  of  the  village  of  La  Tur- 
bie.  She  had  the  radio  off.  She  and 
Stephanie  had  serious  talking  to  do. 

Yves  Phily,  a  truckdriver  in  his  late 
20s,  caught  up  with  the  brown  Rover  as 
it  was  negotiating  the  last  of  the  turns 
before  the  buildings  started,  coming  into 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Cap  d'Ail. 
Monaco  itself  was  little  more  than  a 
mile  away.  These  final  hairpins  were  the 
sharpest,  and  even  though  his  semitrailer 
was  unloaded,  Phily  had  put  the  truck 
into  low  gear  so  that  its  engine  would 
act  as  a  brake. 

The  Rover  slowed  as  it  approached  a 
hairpin  bend  beside  a  miniature  car- 
racing  track.  It  (Continued  on  page  125) 
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(Continued  /rum  page  122)  made  the 
lharp  turn  to  the  left  quite  smoothly 
men  pulled  away  again  until  suddenly 
about  550  yards  along  the  ro.nl,  it  start 
id  to  wobble  and  wavei  I  Ik-  cai  veered 
Ihmii  the  center  of  the  road  onto  the 
left-hand  curb,  its  side  actually  knocking 
■to  the  mountain  rocks.  II  Phily  had 
ken  .1  Ccii  doing  that  at  night  he  would 
have  said  that  the  driver  was  falling 
asleep  or  had  had  too  much  to  drink. 
At  10  o'clock  m  the  morning  he 
nought  it  must  be  an  illness  some  sort 
o(  fainting  or  pain. 

The  truckdriver  sounded  his  horn 
loudly,  and  the  Rover  corrected  its 
course.  Perched  up  in  his  truck  cab,  Phi- 
ly was  looking  down  on  the  roof  of  the 
car.  He  could  not  see  who  the  driver 
■as  But  as  the  Rover,  now  going 
straight  and  reasonably  steadily,  ap- 
proached the  next  hairpin  bend  and 
reached  the  point  where  one  would  nor- 
mally have  expected  the  brake  lights  to 
go  on,  the  car  suddenly  accelerated, 
shooting  forward  at  a  frightening  speed, 
so  that  instead  of  negotiating  the  bend 
around  to  the  right,  it  careered  directly 
on  through. 

"The  moment  that  I  saw  it  acceler- 
ate," said  Phily  the  next  day,  "1  knew 
that  it  would  not  make  the  bend. 
It  was  going  too  fast.  The  car 
took  off  straight  through  the  cor- 
ner. I  literally  saw  the  car  fly- 
ing." 

Captain  Roger  Bencze  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  the  accident  at 
10:30  a.m.  about  35  minutes  af- 
ter the  crash,  and  5  minutes  after 
Prince  Rainier.  The  fact  that 
Rainier  went  to  the  site  of  the 
crash  was  not  revealed  at  the  _ 
time,  and  has  not  been  known 
since.  The  Monaco  police  rou- 
tinely monitor  the  radio  frequencies  of 
their  French  colleagues,  and  when  they 
picked  up  the  radio  reports  of  Gen- 
darme Mouniama,  they  conveyed  them 
directly  to  the  palace.  Rainier  was 
rushed  along  the  coast  road  to  Cap  d' Ail 
with  his  private  secretary,  the  chief  ol'  his 
palace  guard,  and  the  chief  of  the  Mona- 
co piil ice  in  a  cavalcade  ol'  sirens  and 
flashing  lights.  They  arrived  just  m  time 
to  see  the  Monaco  lire  department  load- 
ing Grace  into  its  ambulance  and  taking 
her  back  to  Monaco  and  to  the  hospital 
that  bore  her  name.  Confused,  bruised, 
and  still  sobbing  hysterically.  Stephanie 
was  taken  there  al  the  same  time. 

Bencze  was  unable  lo  make  out  what 
Condition  Grace  might  be  in.  The  po- 
lice captain   interviewed   the   witnesses 


who  had  found  (  H. u  e  ami  lummom  'I 
help  la<  qui  Provence  and  his  wife, 
Josette  had  been  having  coffee  with 
Jean  •<  laude  <  orneveau,  a  friend  who 

was  si.iv  mi'  with  them,  when  they  heard 
the  Rover  come  crashing  down  the  hill 
outside.  I  hey  ran  out  at  once  into  the 
garden,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Michel  Picric,  a  neighbor.  Pierre  took  a 
sledgehammei  to  the  only  dooi  ol  the 
car  thai  was  not  wrecked  beyond  mea- 
sure the  drivers-side  door  Stephanie 
came  staggering  out.  and  Madame  Pro- 
vence comforted  her  and  telephoned 
the  police. 

It  was  at  this  poml  that  the  Pro- 
v  ences'  landlord  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Sesto  Lequio  was  a  flower  seller  of  Ital- 
ian origin,  (>2  years  old.  rotund,  ill- 
shaven,  and  fond  of  a  good  story.  When 
reporters  reached  the  scene  of  the  crash 
around  lunchtime.  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Provence  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  They  had  told  the  police  all  they 
knew,  but  they  wished  to  steer  clear  of 
the  press.  Jacques  Provence  was  a  se- 
nior manager  at  the  Loews  Hotel  in 
Monte  Carlo.  He  had  friends  at  the 
palace,  and  he  did  not  want  his  name 
splashed  all  over  the  papers. 

Sesto  Lequio.  however,  had  no  such 


"It's  just  easier  if  I  drive," 
Grace  told  the  chauffeur. 
She  had  things  to 
say  to  Stephanie  that  needed 
privacy  to  be  expressed. 


inhibitions.  When  the  reporters  found 
him  tidy  mg  up  his  garden,  he  was  only 
too  happy  lo  provide  them  with  a  story, 
and  to  take  some  money  for  it  as  well. 
He  sold  interviews  to  various  papers  at 
a  brisk  pace  through  the  afternoon,  the 
main  gist  ol'  his  tale  being  that  it  was 
not  Grace  but  her  17-year-old  daughter 
who  hail  been  driving  the  car  and  thus 
breaking  the  law.  In  France  you  must  be 
IS  years  old  to  gel  a  driver's  license. 

Much  o\'  what  Lequio  said  was  not 
borne  out  bj  other  witnesses.  "I  heard 
Princess  Grace  say."  he  told  James 
Whitaker  of  the  Daily  Mirror.  "']  want 
vou  lo  believe  that  I  was  driving  the 
cai.'"  though  all  the  other  witnesses,  in- 
cluding the  gendarmes  who  were  the 
first   to  arrive  at   (he  scene,  were  ada- 


mant that  Grace  >u     ill 

the  time  and  <  ould  not  •  d  am. 

thing    I  he  Only  evidence  lot  I  cqin 

-n  thai  Stephanie  was  drivin 

the  starling  point  ol  his  entire  theory, 
was  the  fad  that  Stephanie  had  emerged 
through  the  driver's  door,  when  that 
was,  in  fact,  the  only  possible  dooi 
through  which  she  could  have  escaped 
from  the  wreck. 

Just  the  same.  Bencze  felt  he  had  to 
investigate  the  allegation.  Gendarme 
Mouniama  had  seen  Grace  at  the  wheel 
of  her  Rover  little  more  than  10  minutes 
before  the  crash,  but  there  was  one  spot 
on  the  narrow  CD  37  where  a  car  could 
have  pulled  over  for  a  change  of  driv- 
er the  bend  by  the  miniature  car-racing 
track.  Yves  Phily,  the  truckdriver.  had 
testified  that  he  was  already  following 
the  Rover  at  that  point,  but  to  make 
doubly  sure.  Bencze  asked  Phily  to  meet 
him  for  a  second  time,  and  drove  down 
the  CD  37  yet  again  with  him. 

The  truckdriver  had  no  doubt.  He 
had  been  following  the  Rover  well  be- 
fore the  bend,  he  said,  and  the  car  had 
gone  right  around  the  corner  smoothly 
without  stopping.  There  was  no  possible 
way  that  the  princesses  could  have 
switched. 

The  mystery  might  have  been  dis- 
pelled then,  or  at  any  time  since,  if 
Stephanie,  her  father,  or  any  of  their 
spokesmen  had  issued  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing account  of  what  actually  hap- 
pened inside  the  car.  Rainier  once  said 
that  Stephanie  had  tried  to  pull  on  the 
emergency  brake,  but  the  police  report 
on  the  car  is  definite  that  the  emergency 
brake  had  not  been  engaged. 

The  facts  about  Grace's  final  hours 
became  distinctly  less  clear  the  moment 
she  was  transported  from  France  over 
the  border  into  Monaco.  After  complet- 
ing all  his  measurements  at  the  site  of 
the  crash,  Roger  Bencze  drove  down  at 
12:20  to  the  Princess  Grace  Hospital, 
where  a  doctor  gave  him  the  prelimi- 
nary diagnoses.  Princess  Stephanie,  he 
said,  had  suffered  only  light  cuts  and 
bruises.  Princess  Grace  was  not  doing 
so  well.  Her  thigh  bone  was  broken.  She 
had  also  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  knee. 
a  fracture  of  the  arm.  bruises,  and  head 
injuries  the  doctor  described  as  "cranial 
traumatization." 

Bencze  entered  these  details  in  his 
report,  but  when  he  went  back  to  the 
hospital  later  that  daj  for  an  update, 
the  security  guards  directed  him  to  the 
side  and  told  him  to  stay  in  his  ear.  A 
hospital  official  came  out  and  told  him 
that  there  was  no  information  to  give. 
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"I'm  sorry,  sir."  he  recalls  the  of! 
cial  saying.  "You  can't  have  , 
information.  Blackout."  When 
Bencze  got  back  to  his  headquar- 
ters in  La  Turbie  that  evening,  he 
found  a  handwritten  note  from 
Monaco's  chief  law  officer  telling 
him  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
interview  or  examine  members  of 
the  princely  family. 

The  sinister  explanation  of  this 
blanket  shutdown  was  that  Rainier 
wished  to  conceal  whatever  had  hap- 
pened in  the  car  between  Stephanie  and 
Grace.  But  it  was  equally  likely  that  the 
prince  had  just  panicked.  Rainier  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a 
tragedy.  He  did  not  want  to  have  to 
make  decisions.  In  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, his  press  staff  were  to  admit  with 
rare  frankness  that  the  prince  was  just 
lost.  It  was  impossible  to  get  answers 
out  of  him  on  the  simplest  things. 
Rainier  was  wrapped  up  in  his  grief. 

Grace,  it  turned  out,  was  in  very  seri- 
ous condition.  In  the  emergency  room, 
the  hospital's  chief  surgeon.  Professor 
Charles  Louis  Chatelin,  had  shone  a  light 
into  both  her  eyes.  One  pupil  narrowed 
and  widened  as  it  should  have,  but  the 
other  made  no  response.  This  indicated 
more  than  unconsciousness.  A  "blown 
eye"  was  a  sign  of  brain  injury,  and 
Chatelin  sent  immediately  to  Nice  for 
Professor  Jean  Duplay.  the  chief  neuro- 
surgeon of  the  Pasteur  Hospital  there. 

The  routine  procedure  for  a  patient 
with  suspected  brain  injury  in  most 
modern  Western  hospitals  is  to  get  a 
CAT-scan  X-ray  of  the  brain  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  when  Duplay  arrived  in 
Monaco,  he  discovered  that  the  Prin- 
cess Grace  Hospital  possessed  no  cat 
scanner.  He  also  found  that  the  princess 


Grace  takes  Cary  Gran 
on  a  harrowing  drive  J 
through  the  hills  aroul 
Monaco  in 

To  Catch  a  Thief,  195 1 
Below,  the  wreckage 
of  Grace's  brown  Rove] 
after  her  last  drive 
along  the  same  route 
in  1982. 
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was  under  the  influence 
of  "Gamma  O.H.,"  a 
French  narcotic  drug 
that  the  Monaco  doctors 
had  administered  when 
she  was  put  on  a  me- 
chanical respirator.  This 
lessened  the  possibility 
of  causing  pain  to  the 
princess  as  a  tube  went 
down  her  windpipe,  and 
made  it  possible  to 
work  on  other  parts  of  her  body— no- 
tably her  thorax,  which  needed  to  be  cut 
open  and  cleared  of  air  and  blood.  But 
the  narcotic  could  only  deepen  Grace's 
unconsciousness,  and  it  meant  that  no 
accurate  reading  of  her  brain  activity 
could  be  taken  until  the  effects  of  the 
drug  had  worn  off. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  Grace 
was  moved  to  Monaco's  only  CAT-scan 
machine.  This  was  located  in  an  upper- 
floor  clinic  on  the  other  side  of  town. 
The  trouble  was  that  the  elevator  in  the 
building  was  an  ancient,  open,  cage-like 
contraption  large  enough  for  only  two 
or  three  people  standing  up.  So  in  order 
for  the  CAT  scan  to  be  accomplished, 
the  body  of  the  unconscious  Princess 
Grace,  accompanied  by  a  hand-operated 
oxygen   tank  with  her   IV  tubes  held 
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above    her.    had    to   be    carried   on 
stretcher  up  the  stairs,  then  carried  al 
the  way  down  again. 

The  scan  showed  two  distinct  areas  o 
damage.  One  was  deep  in  the  brain  an( 
indicated  that  Grace  had  suffered 
stroke.  The  other  was  in  the  frontal  ares 
and  was  "traumatic,"  meaning  that 
was  the  consequence  of  physical  impact 

The  stroke  had  been  only  a  smal 
one,  Dr.  Duplay  later  said,  and  Dr 
Chatelin  declared  that  if  it  'had  hap 
pened  at  home  the  princess  might  sim 
ply  have  lost  consciousness  briefly  an 
had  to  sit  down  for  a  rest.  But  as  it  wa: 
said  both  doctors,  the  stroke  had  cause 
the  princess  to  drive  off  the  road,  t 
bringing  about  the  second,  traumatic  se 
of  injuries  to  her  head. 

A  little  more  than  24  hours  after  the 
crash.  Dr.  Chatelin  met  with  Prince 
Rainier,  Caroline,  and  Albert  outside 
Grace's  hospital  room.  Showing  them 
the  pictures  from  the  CAT  scan  and  ex- 
plaining how  Grace's  condition  had  de- 
teriorated, the  doctor  said  that  the  prin- 
cess was  now  beyond  his  help.  There 
was  no  point,  he  said,  in  continuing 
with  the  artificial  life  support. 

Rainier,  Caroline,  and  Albert  con- 
ferred together  and  accepted  the  doc- 
tor's verdict.  They  went  into  Grace's 
room  to  say  good-bye  to  her  for  the  last 
time,  then  left  her  to  the  care  of  the 
doctor.  Her  life-support  machine  was 
switched  off. 

Grace  Patricia  Kelly,  Her  Serene  High- 
ness Princess  Grace  of  Monaco,  died  at 
10:15  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1982.  She  was  52  years  old.  □ 
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n  the  spring  of  1991,  when  Richard 
Holbrooke  reached  his  50th  birth- 
day, his  friends  gathered  to  roast 
him  at  '21.'  The  good  news  was  that  the 
A-list  showed  up.  In  the  words  of  a 
Holbrooke  friend,  "Everyone  in  New 
York   was    there,"    meaning   everyone 
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who  counts  in  the  nexus  of  money,  me- 
dia, and  politics  that  forms  Holbrooke's 
circle.  Among  the  hosts  were  investment 
banker  Pete  Peterson  and  Peter  Tarnoff, 
then  president  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  who  both  gave  toasts;  so  did 
Tom  Brokaw,  novelist  Bette  Bao  Lord, 


Newly  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  o\ 

State  Richard 

Holbrooke  has  made 

career  of  high-profile 

power-dating  and 

high-octane 

networking.  But  can 

the  notorious  Beltway 

operator  maneuver 

any  higher? 

BY  MARJORIE  WILLIAMS 


David  Halberstam,  and  Holbrooke's  ok 
friends  Jim  Hoge,  then  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News,  Norman  Pearlstine,  ther 
managing  editor  of  The  Wall  Streei 
Journal,  and  Les  Gelb,  then  editor  oq 
Tfie  New  York  Times  op-ed  page. 

The  bad  news  was  "they  trashed 
him,"  says  a  friend.  Holbrooke,  the  for-l 
mer  diplomat  turned  investment  banker,! 
sat  through  a  long  evening  of  jokes  de-T 
picting  him  as  a  tower  of  ambition,  an| 
awesomely  shameless  self-promoter. 

One   of  Holbrooke's   great   friends! 
teased  that  "one  shoulder  is  lower  thanl 
the  other  from  all  the  years  that  you'vel 
looked  over  it  to  see  who's  more  im-l 
portant,"  recalls  a  partygoer,  while  thel 
Chinese-born  Lord  joked  that  his  birth-| 
day  heralded  the  Year  of  the  Snake. 
Gelb  teased  him  about  how  quiet  hel 
had  kept  his  Jewish  ancestry,  and  sever-j 
al  speakers  ribbed  him  about  how  visi- 1 
bly  he  yearned  to  be  secretary  of  state. 
"We  were  very  lucky  to  have  Dick  Hol-I 
brooke  here  tonight,"  said  a  roaster, 
"because  if  a  better  offer  had  come  | 
along,  he  wouldn't  be  here." 

These    were   jokes    that    went    way 
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beyond  the  towel-snapping  nor  for 
events  of  this  kind.  As  the  oning 
wore  on,  an  ugly  mood  settled  over  the 
swank  restaurant.  "It  was  one  of  those 
chemistry-of-the-group  things,  where 
people  got  carried  away,"  says  a  close 
friend.  "They  had  never  said  these 
things  to  his  face,  and  maybe  saw  it  as 
an  opportunity  to  let  him  know." 

It's  an  instructive  episode  in  the  life 
of  the  man  President  Clinton  has  just 
tapped  to  become  assistant  secretary  of 
state  in  charge  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Europe.  In  a  successful,  curiously  het- 
erogeneous career,  Holbrooke  has  been 
well  known  as  Jimmy  Carter's  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  the  Far  East;  as 
Diane  Sawyer's  boyfriend,  in  the  years 
before  she  married  Mike  Nichols;  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
journal  Foreign  Policy;  as  an  investment 
banker  with  Lehman  Brothers;  as  the 
co-author  of  Clark  Clifford's  memoir; 
and,  most  recently,  as  Clinton's  ambas- 
sador to  Germany.  The  thread  that 
links  all  these  chapters  of  his  life  is 
Holbrooke's  earnest  will  to  have  you 
know  how  important  he  is.  Even  in 
Washington,  world  capital  of  self-ag- 
grandizement, Holbrooke  is  seen  as  a 
man  without  peer-  -for  his  skills  in  the 
game  of  getting  ahead,  yes,  but  even 
more  for  his  sheer  lust  to  win  at  it. 

"He  just  has  no  sense  of  shame," 
says  one  Clinton-administration  offi- 
cial, a  note  of  awe  creeping  into  his 
voice.  "None." 

"Dick's  idea  of  heaven,"  says  his 
second  ex-wife,  Blythe  Holbrooke,  cheer- 
fully, "was  watching  himself  being  inter- 
viewed on  TV." 

Now,  after  a  short  but  successful 
stint  in  Bonn,  Holbrooke  has  been 
summoned  back  to  the  U.S.  in  an  ef- 
fort to  add  more  energy  to  the  second 
tier  of  Warren  Christopher's  torpid 
State  Department.  Holbrooke  says  he 
leaves  Germany  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance: "I  had  no  desire  to  be  assistant 
secretary  of  state.  I  had  done  that  be- 
fore." Yet  many  of  his  friends  believe 
he  has  been  salivating  for  a  Washing- 
ton post— not  just  since  Clinton's  elec- 
tion, but  through  all  12  years  of  the 
Republican  interregnum. 

During  those  years,  Holbrooke 
carved  out  a  successful  career  on  Wall 
Street.  As  a  managing  director  at 
Lehman  Brothers,  he  made  a  base 
salary  just  under  $900,000.  According 
to  financial  disclosures  he  has  filed 
with  the  government,  he  has  assets 
worth,  at  a  most  conservative  estimate, 
at  least  $2.5  million. 


But  few  of  his  friends  mistook  him 
for  a  full-time  investment  banker.  "If 
you  gave  him  a  lowly  job  in  Washing- 
ton and  paid  him  $50,000  a  year,  ver- 
sus $3  million  on  Wall  Street,  he'd 
much  rather  be  doing  the  job  in  Wash- 
ington," says  a  friend.  He  is  simply  one 
of  those  men  for  whom  Washington's 
particular  stew  of  intrigue  and  sub- 
stance is  the  only  fully  satisfying  meal. 

"He's  a  Washington  fanatic,  the  way 
I  am,"  says  Sally  Quinn,  chronicler  of 
the  capital  scene.  "He's  an  obsessive,  a 
junkie."  And  for  fans  of  bureaucratic 
theater,  his  re-entry  into  the  vacuum 
of  Clinton's  foreign-policy  apparatus 
promises  to  be  a  bonanza. 

In  one  of  his  last  courtesy  calls  on 
Capitol  Hill  before  his  Senate  confir- 
mation hearing,  Holbrooke  tells  me, 
he  jokingly  asked  a  senator  to  please 
vote  against  him    that  way  he  could 

After  a  recent  Newsweek 
story,  he  protested 
long  and  loudly  to  editor 
Maynard  Parker.  "Only  one 
person  complains  more/' 
says  Parker, 
"and  that's  Kissinger." 


avoid  coming  back  to  Washington.  For 
the  third  time  in  the  course  of  several 
phone  conversations  and  a  lunch,  he 
tells  me  that  he  left  town  after  the 
Carter  administration  and  never  looked 
back.  It  turns  out  to  be  the  theme  of 
our  meal:  Please  don't  throw  me  in  the 
brier  patch. 

Holbrooke  has  swept  into  La  Col- 
line,  a  Capitol  Hill  power  trough,  half 
an  hour  late  for  lunch.  And  he  is  hard- 
ly in  his  chair  before  the  maitre  d'  ap- 
proaches with  the  mobile  phone,  plung- 
ing him  into  a  long  conversation  that 
includes,  from  his  end,  mention  of  the 
vice  president  and  the  national-security 
adviser.  He  hasn't  been  confirmed  yet 
by  the  Senate  and  has  been  back  and 
forth  between  the  U.S.  and  Germany 
several  times,  straddling  the  two  jobs. 

He  projects  a  certain  level  of  energy, 
even  invective,  that  strikes  the  ear  as  re- 
freshing  after   two   narcotic   years  of 


Warren  Christopher.  In  acknowledgini: 
that  he  has  in  the  past  differed  fronjj 
Clinton  policy  on  Bosnia,  for  exampki 
Holbrooke  adds  that  it's  unfair  of  Busli| 
administration  officials  to  dump  on 
Clinton's  actions  there.  "Because  whatjl 
ever  this  administration  has  done"— hi 
searches  for  the  word— "imperfectly,  tha 
Bush  administration  handed  this  admin| 
istration  a  giant  piece  of  crap." 

It  is  when  talking  about  himself  tha 
Holbrooke  hits  the  wrong  notes:  h 
may  be  the  only  person  I've  ever  me 
who  can  sound  overbearing  and  slight 
ly  plaintive  at  the  same  time. 

"I  don't  want  this  kind  of  publicity,' 
he  said  when  I  first  contacted  him. 
just  don't  want  a  warmed-over  rehash 
of  uninteresting  personal  details." 

He  urged  me  instead  to  read  what  the 
German  press  has  written  about  him.  I 
must  call  his  secretary  in  Bonn,  he  tol 
me  on  a  Wednesday,  then  phoned  agar 
on  Thursday  to  make  sure  I'd  done  it.  I 
was  roughly  9:30  P.M.  in  Germany,  but) 
he  insisted  that  I  call  the  embassy  and 
have  the  poor  woman  paged:   "She's 
reachable— she  has  a  mobile  phone,"  he 
said    in    his    what's-the-problem?   way. 
Within  days,  my  fax  machine  was  work- 
ing overtime,  churning  forth  clips,  in 
both  the  original  German  and  English 
translation,  with  headlines  such  as  DER 

EFFEKTIVE  DIPLOMAT. 

Certainly  Holbrooke  pays  close  at- 
tention to  his  press.  After  'a  recent 
Newsweek  story  described  him  as 
"skilled  in  the  arts  of  leaking  and  con- 
niving," Holbrooke  protested  long  and 
loudly  to  editor  Maynard  Parker,  a 
close  friend.  Says  Parker,  "There's  only 
one  person  who  complains  more  that  I 
know  of,  and  that's  Kissinger." 

Add  to  that  his  notable  tendency  to 
befriend— and  romance— members  of  the 
media.  His  second  wife  worked  for  The 
MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour  when  they 
met;  she  was  followed  in  his  life  by  Di- 
ane Sawyer  and,  most  recently,  Kati 
Marton,  the  novelist,  journalist,  and  for- 
mer TV  reporter  who  is  in  the  midst  of 
ending  her  15-year  marriage  to  Peter 
Jennings.  (Holbrooke  has  also  dated  for- 
mer Vanity  Fair  contributor  Sarah  Giles, 
Paramount's  Sherry  Lansing,  and  interi- 
or designer  Mimi  Russell.)  A  friend  of 
then  editor  in  chief  Tina  Brown,  he  be- 
came for  a  time  a  $30,000 -a-year  con- 
sultant to  this  magazine. 

If  many  people  depict  Holbrooke  as 
an  opportunist,  there  are  others  who 
present  quite  a  different  picture.  Promi- 
nent among  them  is  Marton,  whose 
long  friendship  with  Holbrooke  bios- 
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somed  into  romance  last  winter  He  is 
the  most  secure  man  I've  ever  own," 
she  says  during  a  long,  rhapsodic 
phone  interview.  "Emotionally,  intellec- 
tually, physically— I've  never  had  such  a 
meshing  on  all  important  fronts  with 
another  human  being.  .  .  .  We  are  each 
other's  soul  mates." 

Others  cite  more  quotidian  virtues: 
his  loyalty,  his  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
redeeming  power  of  brains.  '"Dick  can 
be  very  difficult,"  says  David  Halber- 
stam,  "and  he  runs  very  fast  and  he 
tries  to  fly  very  high,  but  the  mind  is 
just  incredible.  .  .  .  He's  really  smart." 
Says  Sally  Quinn.  'There's  this  very 
sweet,  sort  of  gentle  side  to  Dick  that  I 
don't  think  a  lot  of  people  see." 

Still,  anyone  interviewing  the  people 
close  to  him  can't  help  feeling  that  Hol- 
brooke takes  his  worst  hits  from  friendly 
fire.  A  prominent  pal  offers  this  no 
tably  lukewarm  defense:  "Everybody 
knows  that  Dick's  basic  character  is  ba- 
sically sound." 

Says  another,  "He's  not  fundamentally 
arrogant,  at  bottom." 

And  a  third:  "He  hasn't  been  impor- 
tant enough  for  people  to  be  that  friend- 
ly to  him  if  he  didn't  have  a  nice  side." 

What  even  his  supporters  implicitly 
concede  is  how  flagrant  Holbrooke  is. 
On  Clinton's  July  trip  to  Europe,  while 
Holbrooke  was  still  ambassador,  he  in- 
volved himself  in  every  aspect  of  the 
president's  stay  in  Germany,  earning 
the  nickname  "the  Velcro  Ambassador." 
"During  the  stay,"  says  a  White  House 
aide,  "he  literally  twice  rushed  the 
president's  limo— like,  dove  into  the 
limo  so  he  could  ride  with  him."  In 
fairness,  it  could  be  pointed  out  that 
this  is  a  reasonably  common  occurrence 
when  a  president  travels  abroad:  all  am- 
bassadors anxiously  seek  to  gain  access 
and  prove  their  status.  But  it  does  say 
something  about  Holbrooke  that  those 
around  him  take  such  open  delight  in 
noticing  these  things,  storing  them  up 
and  trading  them  like  baseball  cards. 

"I  guess  what  Holbrooke  represents 
to  people,"  muses  one  hostess,  "is  the 
worst  of  themselves  in  this  whole 
celebrity  world.  A  lot  of  people  do  what 
he  does,  but  they're  much  more  subtle 
about  it.  He's  always  blatantly  looking 
over  your  shoulder,  blatantly  dropping 
your  party  for  a  better  one." 

The  weird  thing  about  Holbrooke  is 
that  he  clearly  is  smart,  and  capable  in 
the  underrated  art  of  actually  getting 
things  done  in  government.  Were  it  not 
for  what  a  friend  despairingly  describes 
as  his  "dopey  naked  moves  for  power," 


he  might  easily  earn  all  the  respect  he 
so  obviously  craves.  As  it  is,  he  has 
made  himself  a  sort  of  caricature  of  the 
Washington  Man. 

"Dick  is  his  own  worst  enemy,"  says 
an  old  friend.  "He  has  absolutely  bril- 
liant perceptions  about  everyone  else  ex- 
cept for  himself.  This  is  his  deepest  flaw." 

Holbrooke's  forte  is  knowing  the 
right  people  and  pulling  the  right 
levers.  Halberstam  remembers  him 
as  a  "kid"  in  the  foreign  service,  turn- 
ing up  in  the  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent's office  in  Saigon  in  1963 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Hal- 
berstam's  boss,  Clifton  Daniel.  "He 
had  a  letter  from  everybody."  Halber- 
stam recalls,  "including  Dean  Rusk." 
Rusk  was,  in  fact,  a  family  friend, 
whose  son  David  was  a  classmate  of 
Holbrooke's  in  Scarsdale,  New  York. 
The  child  of  a  doctor  who  died  when 

"Dick  is  his  own  worst 
enemy.  He  has  absolutely 
brilliant  perceptions 
about  everyone  else 
except  for  himself.  This  is 
his  deepest  flaw." 


Dick  was  15,  Holbrooke  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1962  and— 
on  being  turned  down  for  a  job  at  The 
New  York  Times— took  and  aced  the 
foreign -service  exam. 

In  Vietnam,  he  served  in  a  series  of 
jobs  that  gave  him  a  ringside  seat  at  the 
slow-motion  debacle:  economic-develop- 
ment officer  in  Ba  Xuyen  province,  staff 
aide  in  Saigon  to  General  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor and  to  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Next,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
White  House  and  presidential  assistant 
Robert  Komer's  euphemistically  titled 
"pacification"  program.  Finally,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  W.  Averell  Harriman,  U.S. 
representative  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

Harriman,  who  would  be  one  of 
Holbrooke's  most  important  mentors, 
had  been  wooed  by  him  during  fact- 
finding trips  to  Vietnam.  "The  joke," 
recalls  someone  who  was  part  of  Hol- 
brooke's circle  in  Vietnam,  "was  that 
[Harriman]  paid  attention  to  Dick  be- 
cause Dick  was  the  only  one  who  was 


polite  enough,  or  impolite  enough, 
yell  into  his  good  ear." 

Already,  Holbrooke  was  building 
reputation  as  the  young  man  always 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  mo 
ing  down  the  chute  just  ahead  of  h 
peers.  A  contemporary  in  the  foreia 
service  says  of  the  Paris  assignmen 
"He  just  arranged  it  himself  someho\ 
It  was  kind  of  a  legend  around  tl 
State  Department  at  the  time." 

But  the  foreign  service  was  no  plac 
for  a  man  who  aimed  for  the  top 
foreign  policy:  then  as  now,  the  bi 
jobs  went  to  political  appointees  wh 
could  claim  experience  outside  goven 
ment.  So  Holbrooke  cooled  his  heels  a! 
the  Vietnam  War  wound  down,  first 
Peace  Corps  director  in  Morocco,  the 
as  managing  editor  of  Foreign  Polk 
magazine,  Washington's  answer  to  th 
more  conservative  Foreign  Affairs.  H 
worked  his  traps,  joined  the  righ 
groups  (the  Trilateral  Commission,  th 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations),  an 
made  the  right  friends  (Pete  Peterso 
remembers  meeting  him  at  Katharin 
Graham's  house  as  long  ago  as  1971 ) 
When  the  governor  of  Georgia  won  th 
presidency  in  1976,  Holbrooke— wh< 
had  met  Carter  through  the  Trilatera 
Commission— was  appointed  assistan 
secretary  of  state  for  East  Asian  am 
Pacific  affairs.  He  was  only  35— th< 
youngest  assistant  secretary  of  state,  h< 
liked  to  boast,  in  at  least  40  years. 

By  all  accounts,  Holbrooke  was  abk 
to  dominate  policy  in  his  area  as  few 
assistant  secretaries  have  done.  Whethei 
that  had  a  positive  effect  is  anothei 
question.  The  best  sustained  descrip- 
tion of  Holbrooke  in  action  can  be 
found   in   Raymond   Bonner's   history 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Philippines 
Waltzing  with  a  Dictator.  Bonner  makes 
a    compelling    case    that    Holbrooke, 
more  than  any  other  assistant  secre 
tary  in  the  Carter  State  Department.!* 
worked  at  neutralizing  the  Carter  em-i 
phasis  on  human  rights  in  foreign  poli- 
cy—and  succeeded.    At   almost   every! 
turn,  Bonner  argues,  Holbrooke   preoc-j 
cupied  with  renewing  agreements  for 
the    U.S.    naval   bases   in    the    Philip- 
pines—signaled to   Ferdinand  Marcos 
that  the  U.S.  would  wink  at  his  human- 
rights  violations. 

Holbrooke  says  of  Bonner's  critique, 
"That's  bullshit!  That's  complete  bull- 
shit! I  got  Ninoy  Aquino  out  of  jail. 
The  election  of  1978,  which  was 
the  first  one  since  martial  law  had 
been  declared,  was  held  under  our 
pressure."    He    argues    that    he    took 
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somed  into  romance  last  winter  He  is 
the  most  secure  man  I*ve  ever  I  own." 
she  says  during  a  long,  rhapsodic 
phone  interview.  "Emotionally,  intellec- 
tually, physically— I've  never  had  such  a 
meshing  on  all  important  fronts  with 
another  human  being.  .  .  .  We  are  each 
other's  soul  mates." 

Others  cite  more  quotidian  virtues: 
his  loyalty,  his  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
redeeming  power  of  brains.  "Dick  can 
be  very  difficult. "  says  David  Halber- 
stam.  "and  he  runs  very  fast  and  he 
tries  to  fly  very  high,  but  the  mind  is 
just  incredible.  .  .  .  He's  really  smart." 
Says  Sally  Quinn,  "There's  this  very 
sweet,  sort  of  gentle  side  to  Dick  that  I 
don't  think  a  lot  of  people  see." 

Still,  anyone  interviewing  the  people 
close  to  him  can't  help  feeling  that  Hol- 
brooke takes  his  worst  hits  from  friendly 
fire.  A  prominent  pal  offers  this  no- 
tably lukewarm  defense:  "Everybody 
knows  that  Dick's  basic  character  is  ba- 
sically sound." 

Says  another,  "He's  not  fundamentally 
arrogant,  at  bottom." 

And  a  third:  "He  hasn't  been  impor- 
tant enough  for  people  to  be  that  friend- 
ly to  him  if  he  didn't  have  a  nice  side." 

What  even  his  supporters  implicitly 
concede  is  how  flagrant  Holbrooke  is. 


Stopping  Service:  1-800-437-4146,  Ext.  2101 
Mon.-Sat.,  10:00A.M.-5:30P.M.  CST. 


he  might  easily  earn  all  the  respect  he 
so  obviously  craves.  As  it  is,  he  has 
made  himself  a  sort  of  caricature  of  the 
Washington  Man. 

"Dick  is  his  own  worst  enemy,"  says 
an  old  friend.  "He  has  absolutely  bril- 
liant perceptions  about  everyone  else  ex- 
cept for  himself.  This  is  his  deepest  flaw." 

Holbrooke's  forte  is  knowing  the 
right  people  and  pulling  the  right 
levers.  Halberstam  remembers  him 
as  a  "kid"  in  the  foreign  service,  turn- 
ing up  in  the  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent's office  in  Saigon  in  1963 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Hal- 
berstam's  boss,  Clifton  Daniel.  "He 
had  a  letter  from  everybody,"  Halber- 
stam recalls,  "including  Dean  Rusk." 
Rusk  was,  in  fact,  a  family  friend, 
whose  son  David  was  a  classmate  of 
Holbrooke's  in  Scarsdale,  New  York. 
The  child  of  a  doctor  who  died  when 

"Dick  is  his  own  worst 
enemy.  He  has  absolutely 
brilliant  perceptions 
about  everyone  else 


polite  enough,  or  impolite  enough,  tl  |||iM 
yell  into  his  good  ear." 

Already,  Holbrooke  was  building  I; 
reputation  as  the  young  man  always  il 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  mo\l 
ing  down  the  chute  just  ahead  of  hi!'. 
peers.  A  contemporary  in  the  foreigi 
service  says  of  the  Paris  assignment 
"He  just  arranged  it  himself  somehow 
It  was  kind  of  a  legend  around  th 
State  Department  at  the  time." 

But  the  foreign  service  was  no  placi 
for  a  man  who  aimed  for  the  top  it 
foreign  policy:  then  as  now,  the  bis 
jobs  went  to  political  appointees  wh( 
could  claim  experience  outside  govern 
ment.  So  Holbrooke  cooled  his  heels  as 
the  Vietnam  War  wound  down,  first  a; 
Peace  Corps  director  in  Morocco,  then 
as  managing  editor  of  Foreign  Policy 
magazine,  Washington's  answer  to  the 
more  conservative  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
worked  his  traps,  joined  the  right 
groups  (the  Trilateral  Commission,  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations),  and 
made  the  right  friends  (Pete  Peterson 
remembers  meeting  him  at  Katharine 
Graham's  house  as  long  ago  as  1971). 
When  the  governor  of  Georgia  won  the 
presidency  in  1976,  Holbrooke— who 
had  met  Carter  through  the  Trilateral 
Commission— was  appointed   assistant 
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the  responsible  course  of  advar  tig  hu- 
man rights  while  also  attending  :o  U.S. 
security  interests.  "The  record  ,\  ill  show 
unambiguously  that  we  advanced  both 
objectives  simultaneously."  he  says.  "We 
chose  a  balanced  middle  course." 

Holbrooke  earned 
Washington*s  prized 
label— he  was  "effec- 
tive." they  said,  in 
the  sense  that  he 
won  most  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic battles  he 
joined.  But  he  also 
began  to  earn  his 
reputation  as  an 
overeager  combatant. 
He  was  obsessed, 
says  someone  who 
knows  him  well,  with 
all  the  small  tokens 
of  status:  "Who  gets 
to  be  with  the  presi- 
dent; who  gets  to  be 
at  the  7:20  meeting; 
who  gets  face  time 
with  the  secretary;  who  gets  to  ride  in 
the  car;  whether  he  could  get  into  the 
principals-only  meeting." 

By  that  time.  Holbrooke  had  em- 
barked on  his  second  marriage.  He  and 
his  first  wife,  Larrine,  known  as  "Litty," 
had  met  at  Brown  and  had  two  sons, 
David  and  Anthony,  but  divorced  after 
a  decade. 

His  second  wife.  Blythe,  gaily  summa- 
rizes him  today  as  "the  ultimate  Wash- 
ington nightmare  husband,"  obsessed 
with  work,  with  every  tiny  advantage  to 
be  gained.  (It  must  also  be  said  that  if 
the  new  Mrs.  Holbrooke  hated  Washing- 
ton—even going  so  far  as  to 
pen  a  Newsweek  column  ti- 
tled "Why  I  Hate  Washing- 
ton"—the  city's  hostesses 
coolly  returned  the  favor.) 

Blythe,  who  is  now  ped- 
dling a  ronuin  a  clef  that  in- 
cludes a  milieu  conspicuous- 
ly similar  to  the  Carter  State 
Department,  recalls  the  day 
when  she  realized  her  mar- 
riage was  nearing  an  end: 
she  was  introduced  to  a  sec- 
retary in  Holbrooke's  office, 
who  said,  "But  you  had 
blond  hair  when  I  saw  you 
in  Hong  Kong." 

At  the  same  time  he  was  playing 
the  angles  inside  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Holbrooke  was  also  working 
assiduously  at  the  social  side  of  his  ca- 
reer.   He   had   a   way   with   the   older 


ladies— Kay  Graham.  Polly  Friichie, 
Pamela  Harriman.  Holbrooke  helped  to 
foster  Harriman's  connections  in  an 
Establishment  that  initially  regarded 
her  with  some  wariness  and  hostility  af- 
ter  "her    May-December    marriage    to 


He's  a  Washington 
fanatic,  the  way  I  am," 
says  Sally  Quinn, 
chronicler  of  the  capital 
scene.  "He's  an 
obsessive,  a  junkie.77 


Holbrooke 
forged  power 
relationships  with 
fixer-statesman 
Clark  Clifford, 
top,  and 
Georgetown 
hostess  Pamela 
Harriman,  left, 
co-authoring 
Clifford's  memoirs 
and  helping 
Harriman  become 
a  force 
in  Democratic 
politics. 


Averell  Harriman.  When  she  set  out  to 
become  a  power  in  Democratic  politics, 
Holbrooke  was  one  of  a  cadre  of  men 
who  lent  her  some  foreign -affairs  gravi- 
tas,  and  also  helped  counsel  her  on  the 


fine  art  of  whom  to  invite  when.  Wh^ 
he  got  in  return  was  a  place  at  her  tab] 
His  relationship  with  Diane  Sawy 
was  also  one  of  mutual  advantage.  "F 
gave  her  lots  and  lots  of  advice,"  sa; 
their  friend  Joan  Ganz  Cooney.  Whe 
they  met  in  the  la 
70s,  she  was  an  i 
experienced,  secon 
tier  reporter  at  th 
CBS  Washingto 
bureau,  still  tarre 
among  colleagues  b 
her  work  with  fo 
mer  president  Ricl 
ard  Nixon.  Assigne 
to  cover  the  Stat 
Department,  sh 
found  in  Holbrook 
an  invaluable  sourc 
of  information  an 
good  stories.  An 
when  she  moved  o 
to  the  CBS  Momin 
News,  he  continue 
to  offer  the  advic 
of  an  avid  media  junkie.  As  Sawyer' 
star  rose,  the  glamour  he  derived  fro 
the  association  was  obvious.  Accordin 
to  friends,  though,  he  was  seriousl 
smitten  with  Sawyer,  and  deeply  hurt) 
when  she  ended  the  relationship. 

Like  other  would-be  Democratic 
statesmen,  Holbrooke  found  himself  in 
the  cold  when  the  long  frost  of  Rea- 
ganism  settled  on  Washington.  He 
elected  to  move  to  New  York,  where, 
with  Pete  Peterson's  help,  he  parlayed 
his  connections  into  a  berth  at  Lehman 
Brothers.  There,  former  partners  say, 
he  was  an  "outside  guy"— a  rainmaker 
whose  chief  strength  was  his  network. 
While  he  did  bring  in  some  domestic 
business— from  Nike,  for  example,  and 
H.  J.  Heinz— his  partners  valued  him 
most  for  the  entree  he  provided  into 
the  new  markets  of  the  Far  East,  espe- 
cially Korea  and  the  almost  virgin  terri- 
tory of  China. 

All  the  while,  Holbrooke  kept  up  his 
foreign -policy  profile.  Between  1980 
and  1993  he  wrote  more  than  30  opin- 
ion pieces  for  various  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  he  maintained  a  pres- 
ence in  all  the  right  parlors.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions recalls  a  council-sponsored  meet- 
ing in  Washington  where  Colin  Powell, 
then  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  was  the  featured  speaker.  "It  was 
probably  the  most  distinguished  crowd 
you  can  imagine,"  the  member  recalls. 
"All  the  former  ambassadors,  several 
ex-secretaries  of  defense  and  state.  .  .  . 
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Holbrooke  had  sent  an 
aide  ahead  to  save  him 
a  seat  in  the  front  row, 
and  arrived  about  20 
minutes  into  Colin  Pow- 
ell's speech."  Holbrooke 
had  a  foot  injury,  this 
man  recalls,  so.  on 
crutches,  he  limped  and 
tripped  his  way  to  the 
front  of  the  room,  wav- 
ing to  acquaintances  on 
either  side— and  bringing 
Powell's  remarks  to  a 
dead  halt.  "Richard 
says,  'No,  Colin,  please, 
continue.'  ...  It  was 
probably  the  most  stag- 
gering example  of  policy 
showmanship  how  to 
remain  at  center  stage 
at  all  times  I've  ever 
seen." 

In  the  late  80s,  Hol- 
brooke contracted  to  serve  as  amanuen- 
sis to  Clark  Clifford  as  the  elderly  king 
of  Washington  fixer-statesmen  em- 
barked on  his  memoirs.  Some  Hol- 
brooke-watchers saw  this  as  a  bid  to 
echo  McGeorge  Bundy's  similar  ser- 
vice, as  a  young  man,  to  Secretary  of 
War  Henry  Stimson.  But  it  was  an  odd 
choice  for  a  man  already  in  his  40s,  al- 
ready a  certified  member  of  the  for- 
eign-policy establishment— a  position 
from  which  some  of  his  peers  were  writ- 
ing their  own  treatises  on  international 
affairs.  And  this  was  no  easy  way  to 
earn  a  few  extra  nickels  of  respectabili- 
ty; this  was  three  long  years  of  actual 
toil,  working  from  detailed  records  of 
Clifford's  decades  in  Washington.  At 
one  point  Holbrooke  even  sat 
still  and  listened  as  Clifford  read 
a  draft  of  the  665-page  book 
aloud  in  his  sonorous,  impossibly 
slow  voice  to  see  if  he  liked  the 
way  it  sounded. 

Worst  of  all,  Holbrooke  fin- 
ished his  labors  just  as  the  bank- 
ing scandal  known  as  B.C. C.I. 
came  crashing  down  on  Clif- 
ford's head.  Though  criminal 
charges  against  Clifford  were  ul- 
timately dismissed,  the  odor  of 
B.C. CM.  clung  indelibly  to  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  tri- 
umphant publication  of  his  liter- 
ary monument.  At  the  time,  I  in- 
terviewed Holbrooke  at  length  in 
connection  with  some  articles  I  was 
writing  about  Clifford  for  Tlie  Washing- 
ton Post.  It  was  fascinating  to  watch  the 
gyrations  of  Holbrooke's  status-ometer 


HV 


I've  never  had  such  a 
meshing  on  all 
important  fronts  with 
another  human  being/' 
says  Kati  Marton. 
"We  are  each  other's 
soul  mates." 


to  the  top  of 
However, 


Holbrooke's 
romance  with 
Diane  Sawyer 
(fop,  cycling 
together  in  Central 
Park)  came  to  an 
end  after  she  met 
Mike  Nichols;  he  is 
now  involved  with 
journalist  and 
author  Kati 
Marton,  left, 
who  is  divorcing 
ABC  anchor  Peter 
Jennings. 


(to  push  for  prominent  mention  in  the 
article  or  not?  to  be  quoted  by  name  or 
not?)  as  his  three-year  investment  in 
what  had  seemed  a  blue-chip  stock  van- 


ished before  his  eye 
While  he  was  workii 
on  the  book,  recalls 
publishing  executix 
"he  would  go  to  part 
party,  party,  party,  an 
say,  'Wait  until  my  boo 
comes  out.'  The  m 
ment  that  scandal  can 
out.  it  was  'Clark 
book.'" 

But      despite      sue 
bumps  in  the  road.  Ho 
brooke  managed  to  r 
create  in  New  York  th| 
success  he  had  had  i 
Washington.    Natural! 
there  were  overlaps  b 
tween  the  worlds  of  p'o 
icy     and     banking,     c 
D.C.    and    Manhattai 
but    it   could    fairly   b 
said  that  Holbrooke  ha 
energetically  clambere 
a  whole  new  heap, 
he  failed  in  one  way  t 
adapt  to  his  changed  surroundings.  Ir 
Washington,  almost  no  one  had  know 
that  Holbrooke  was  Jewish.  Even  hi 
second  wife   (who   stresses,   "It's   no 
that  I  would  have  cared")  wasn't  awar 
of  it.  "And  then  somehow  I  met  som 
uncle   three   years   into   the  marriage 
and  said,  'Dick,  how  do  you  have 
Jewish  uncle?'" 

Friends  say  that  when  aske'd  direct  1 
about  his  background  Holbrooke  tend 
ed  to  fudge.  "He  just  basically  didn' 
quite  answer  the  question  if  asked,"  re 
calls  a  close  friend.  And  to  his  friends) 
in  New  York,  many  of  them  Jewish, 
this  coyness  was  exasperating.  "It's  one 
of  the  few  towns  in  the  world."  ob- 
serves one,  "where  it's  a  big,  big 
plus.  ...  He  still  didn't  quite  step  up  to 
it,  even  as  people  were  buzzing  about  it 
a  bit." 

In  fact,  the  name  Holbrooke  is  only 
a  generation  or  two  old:  his  father  or 
paternal  grandmother  chose  it  as  the 
Anglicized  version  of  the  name  they 
brought  to  America— a  name  Hol- 
brooke himself  says  he  never  knew.  His 
father's  family  were  Russian  and  possi- 
bly Polish,  while  his  mother  was  raised 
in  Hamburg,  the  daughter  of  a  prosper- 
ous importer-exporter  of  leather  goods. 
Only  when  Hitler  came  to  power  did 
her  father  tell  his  children  they  were 
Jewish. 

Thus  Holbrooke  was  born  to  parents 
who  had  turned  away  from  religious 
Judaism,  and  who  took  their  son  to 
Quaker  meetings.  "Some  people  like  to 
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say  that  if  I  don't  go  around  sa\  ;g  I'm 
Jewish  that  I'm  denying  it,"  sa;  s  Hol- 
brooke. "I  don't  deny  it,  I  never  denied 
it.  I  never  said  I  wasn't  Jewish.  But 
what  does  being  Jewish  mean?  I  didn't 
go  to  Bar  Mitzvah.  My  mother  was  al- 
ready third-generation  assimilated." 

When  he  was  named  ambassador 
to  Germany,  he  says,  he  realized  that 
his  background  would  be  "an  issue." 
He  began  talking  more  openly  about 
his  roots— especially  about  the  maternal 
grandfather  who  had  won  the  Iron 
Cross  in  the  kaiser's  army  during 
World  War  I. 

"I  think  now  he's  proud  of  having 
Jewish  roots,"  says  Rati  Marton,  who 
claims  this  as  a  part  of  her  bond  with 
him.  The  Hungarian -born  Marton,  who 
was  raised  as  a  Catholic,  did  not  dis- 
cover until  adulthood  that  her  own  par- 
ents were  in  fact  Jewish,  or  that  her 
mother's  parents  had  perished  at 
Auschwitz.  Together,  Marton  says,  she 
and  Holbrooke  went  to  see  Schindler's 
List  and  toured  the  Holocaust  Museum 
in  Washington.  "Those  were  very  im- 
portant bonding  experiences  for  us," 
she  says.  Then  she  hastens  to  add,  "I 
would  be  a  hypocrite,  though,  if  I  pre- 
tended we  were  having  a  major  Jewish 
experience." 

hen  Bill  Clinton  came  to  power, 
he  brought  back  to  Washington  al- 
most all  of  Jimmy  Carter's  old 
foreign -policy  team.  For  Holbrooke, 
who  was  deeply  wired  into  this  net- 
work, this  should  have  been  good  news: 
both  national-security  adviser  Tony 
Lake  and  Peter  Tarnoff,  undersecretary 
of  state  for  political  affairs,  were 
friends  and  foreign -service  colleagues 
from  the  early  60s. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  the  ru- 
mor mill,  Holbrooke  had  been  so  well 
connected  in  the  Carter  years,  under 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance,  that  he 
had  made  an  important  strategic  mis- 
judgment— to  ignore  and  circumvent 
Vance's  number  two,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  weakling.  In  proof  of  the  great 
Washington  adage  that  what  goes 
around  comes  around,  Warren  Christo- 
pher survived  to  become  Bill  Clinton's 
secretary  of  state— and  the  director  of 
his  transition,  who  dealt  the  cards  as  the 
good  jobs  were  being  passed  out. 

Having  made  all  the  right  moves,  for 
all  those  years,  Holbrooke  now  found 
himself  locked  out  of  the  top  jobs  in 
Washington.  His  next  wish— to  be  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Japan— was  sty- 
mied when  former  vice  president  Walter 


Mondale  expressed  interest  in  the  job. 
Holbrooke  was  forced  to  make  do  with 
ambassador  to  Germany:  a  prestigious 
post,  but  not  nearly  what  he  had  been 
preparing  for. 

By  most  accounts,  Holbrooke  did  a 
very  good  job  in  his  brief  term  in  Bonn. 
At  a  time  when  the  traditional  military 
alliance  with  Germany  is  beginning  to 
take  a  backseat  to  economic  concerns, 
he  apparently  worked  hard  at  reassuring 
the  Germans  that  America  remains  a 
committed  ally— despite  uncertain  sig- 
nals from  Washington  about  Clinton's 
goals  in  Europe.  "He  filled  a  void  that 
otherwise  the  Germans  would  have 
packed  full  of  anxiety,"  says  his  friend 
Les  Gelb.  president  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

His  performance  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Holbrooke's  boosters  at  home. 
It  is  not  entirely  clear  how  Holbrooke's 
resurrection  came  about:  he  says  both 

Holbrooke  earned 
Washington's  prized 
label-he  was 
"effective,"  they  said, 
in  the  sense  that  he  won 
most  of  the  bureaucratic 
battles  he  joined. 


his  old  friend  Tarnoff  and  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  Strobe  Talbott  were  in- 
volved in  his  new  assignment. 

In  Holbrooke's  account,  he  was  all 
but  begged  to  come  back  to  Washing- 
ton. "They  asked  me,  and  I  said  no, 
and  they  asked  me  again,  and  I  said 
no,  and  then  they  escalated  the  requests 
until  it  became  a  presidential  request 
conveyed  by  the  secretary  of  state.  .  .  . 
Once  Clinton  asked  me  to  do  it,  I  felt 
that  my  whole  value  system  was  in- 
volved here.  You  don't  say  no  to  the 
president  as  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Later,  though,  he  acknowledges  that 
"12  years  in  New  York,  on  Wall  Street, 
was  not  intellectually  stimulating.  .  .  . 
So  did  I  want  to  serve?  Yes.  Is  it  the 
thrill  of  a  lifetime?  No." 

If  Holbrooke  hopes  to  convince 
Washington  that  he  is  truly  a  reluctant 
patriot  (Please  don't  throw  me  in  the 


brier  patch),  he  has  a  long  way  to  gd 
The  city's  interested  Holbrooke-watcn 
ers  believe  his  return  represents  oru 
more  chance— perhaps  his  last— to  rJ 
sume  his  climb  up  the  ladder.  It  is  a| 
ready  striking  that  despite  all  his  effortT 
Holbrooke  is  now  picking  up  at  th| 
same  rung,  assistant  secretary,  he  occi 
pied  14  years  ago. 

But  as  Holbrooke  surely  recognize^ 
any  vacuum  as  complete  as  Christc 
pher's  State  Department  offers  greal 
opportunities  to  the  man  bold  enough 
to  seize  them.  Holbrooke  has,  for  ex 
ample,  urged  stronger  U.S.  action  it 
Bosnia,  which  is  now  in  his  bailiwick! 
And  if  he  can  wrest  any  kind  of  consisl 
tency  out  of  the  Oval  Office  on  that  js| 
sue  (or  take  credit  for  doing  so,  whicl 
amounts,  as  these  things  are  scored,  tcj 
the   same    thing),    his   stock    is   likeh 
to  rise. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fatal 
Holbrooke  tendency  toward  self-sabo-l 
tage.  A  friend  takes  a  delicate  stab,  fi-j 
nally,  at  explaining  it:  "Privately,  the 
emotional  balance  between  the  intellect 
and  the  person  who  lives  in  that  body, 
it's  not  entirely  in  sync.  .  .  .  It's  like  anj 
airplane  with  too  long  a  wingspan:  it's| 
not  put  together  ideally,  aeronautically.' 

But  in  this,  too,  Holbrooke  is  a  clas- 
sic specimen  of  Washington  Man.  Thej 
capital  teems  with  smart  people,  youngl 
and  old,  who  have  Something  to  Prove,  f 
who  are  working  out  their  most  shad-| 
owy  selves  on  that  most  public  stage. 

And  some  of  those  people,  out  ofl 
that  drive,  make  real  contributions.  Per- 1 
haps  Holbrooke  will  be  one  of  them:  an 
ambitious     realist— even     an     abrasive  I 
one— may  be  a  healthy  catalyst  in  Clin- 
ton's existing  foreign -policy  circle. 

But  only  if  he  can  pilot  himself  with 
a  little  more  restraint  than  he's  shown 
in  the  past.  It's  worth  wondering,  for 
this  reason,  what  he  learned  from  his 
famous  50th-birthday  party.  A  friend 
says,  "I  would  have  been  put  away  by 
that  birthday  party:  you'd  have  to  come 
visit  me  in  Payne  Whitney.  ...  I  would 
have  wanted  to  kill  myself  if  people  hat- 
ed me  that  way." 

But  Holbrooke  says,  "It  was  two 
and  a  half  hours  in  my  life.  It  has  no 
deeper  meaning."  If  he  nursed  a  pri- 
vate hurt,  he  isn't  going  to  say  so.  In 
the  days  after  the  fete,  as  his  friends 
pondered  just  what  hostilities  had 
flashed  and  grinned  in  that  elegant 
throng,  Holbrooke  turned  his  glowing, 
eager  face  to  the  world. 

"Don't  I  have  wonderful  friends?"  he 
asked  a  pal.  "Wasn't  it  great?"  □ 
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y  the  1920s,  the  paint- 
ed portrait  was  in  desper- 
ate need  of  a  makeover: 
the  gauzy,  impressionistic 
style  of  Sargent,  in  vogue 
for  decades,  had  become  dowdy  and 
tired  in  lesser  hands,  and  photography 
was  making  disastrous  inroads.  Then  a 
dapper  Frenchman  named  Bernard 
Boutet  de  Monvel  blew  into  town.  In 
1926  he  exhibited  his  cool,  classy  por- 
traits in  New  York  for  the  first  time, 
and  almost  immediately  the  Astor,  Whit- 
ney, and  Du  Pont  girls  were  queuing  up 
to  pay  as  much  as  $10,000  (the  price  of 
an  East  Side  town  house)  to  have  them- 
selves Monvelized. 

He  was  a  dandy,  a  Whistler  for  the 


Top,  self-portrait 

of  Boutet  de 

Monvel  at  the  Place 

Vendome,  circa 

1930.  Far  left, 

portrait  of  Florence 

Baker  Martineau, 

circa  1930. 

Left,  portrait  of 

Payne  Whitney 

Payson,  1945. 


20th  century,  and  like  many  successful 
portrait  painters,  from  Ingres  to' Warhol, 
he  was  fascinated  by  the  world  of  fash- 
ion. His  ladies  were  dressed  in  the  latest 
Chanel  or  Charles  James  creation;  in  ad- 
dition to  portraiture,  he  produced  illus- 
trations for  top  fashion  magazines. 
When  Diana  Vreeland  assembled  "The 
Costumes  of  Royal  India"  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  pride  of  place 
was  given  to  Boutet  de  Monvefs  por- 
trait of  the  Maharaja  of  Indore. 

Elegant  and  chic  in  an  era  when  seri- 
ous artists  were  expected  to  strike  a 
down-and-out  pose,  he  wasn't  taken  terri- 
bly seriously  in  his  lifetime.  Now  interest 
in  his  art  is  growing:  a  comprehensive  ex- 
hibition of  his  work  opens  in  November 
at  Barry  Friedman  Ltd.,  in  New  York.  In 
addition  to  his  portraits  of  the  rich  and 
horsey,  the  exhibition  will  include  some 
spare,  refined  views  of  the  Manhattan 
skyline,  and  romantic  landscapes  he 
painted  on  a  visit  to  Morocco  in  1925. 
Yet  it  is  the  portraits  which  beckon  most 
seductively,  offering  us  a  glimpse  into  a 
vanished  world  of  top  hats,  tiaras,  and 
dry  martinis— the  gilded  reality  that  was 
reflected  in  Cole  Porter  songs  and  Fred 
Astaire  movies.  □ 
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IN  THE  DESERT 

Not  quite  a  mini-Merv, 

Debbie  Reynolds 
is  struggling  to  make  p 
the  show  go  on  in  her  latest, 

and  perhaps  riskiest, 

career  investment:  a  derelict 

hotel-casino 

BY  LESLIE  BENNETTS 


m. 'V;  V  is  actual  1\  singing  "Tam- 
^_  W  my."  Sweet  as  a  summer 
I  breeze,  her  lilting  voice 
■J  W  seems  like  a  melody  re- 
^^^r  membered  from  a  dream. 
"I  hear  the  cottonwoods  whisperirT 
above,"  she  croons,  "Taa-aam-my,  Taa- 
aam-my,  Tammy's  in  love  /  The  old 
hootie  owl  hootie-hoos  to  the  dove  . 
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REYNOLDS  RAP 

n  I  die  I'm  going  to 

s  have  myself  stuffed 

,   like  Trigger^They'll  put  me  in 

,  the  museum,  all  stuffed. 

Just  put  a  quarter  in 

[       '        and  I'll  sing 'Tammy.'" 


Hootie-hoos  to  the  dove?  Who  has 
thought  of  those  lyrics  since  the  Eisen- 
hower era?  And  yet  they  are  indelibly 
imprinted  on  the  brain;  you  couldn't 
forget  them  if  you  tried.  Close  your  eyes 
and  it's  1957. 

Which  is  exactly  where  the  hundreds 
of  snowy-haired  people  packed  into  this 
theater  want  to  be:  safely  ensconced  in 

P||TnrHYF.R,r  ROMAN 


the  distant  past,  listening  to  sweet  little 
Debbie  Reynolds.  True,  she's  changed  a 
bit;  40  years  will  do  that  to  you. 
"Perky"  used  to  be  the  operative  word, 
but  the  adorable  ingenue  who  made 
Singin '  in  the  Rain  has  long  since  been 
transmogrified  into  a  major  diva  in  a 
glittering  red  sequined  gown  and  red 
spike  heels,  flashing  her  trim  little  legs 
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underneath  the  daring  slit  that  kn  es  up 
her  thigh.  Her  porcelain  prettiness  is 
still  remarkable,  and  if  there  is  a  certain 
thickening  around  the  waist  that  used  to 
be  so  sylphlike— well,  she  is  62  years 
old,  after  all,  and  she's  entitled.  "Forget 
your  troubles,  come  on,  get  happy!"  she 
trills,  turning  on  a  million-kilowatt 
smile.  A  true  icon,  she  transports  her 
listeners  back  to  those  irrecoverable 
days  of  their  youth,  when  she  was  a  big 
MGM  star  and  Eddie  Fisher  an  interna- 
tional sensation  and  the  two  of  them 
were  the  cutest  couple  in  the  world. 
"We  all  grew  up  together,  so  why  not 
grow  older  together?"  she  tells  the  audi- 
ence chummily,  as  if  they'd  been  sharing 
backyard  barbecues  for  decades. 

Debbie's  fans  remain  suitably  loyal. 
"We  love  you!"  one  admirer  cries  out. 
"Elizabeth  looks  good,  but  you  look  bet- 
ter!" calls  another.  Debbie  grins  and 
sings  "Happy  Birthday"  to  76-year-old 
Bessie,  who  is  in  a  wheelchair.  Then  she 
sings  some  more,  and  dances,  and  tells 
jokes,  and  does  impersonations  of  Bar- 
bra  Streisand,  Mae  West,  Bette  Davis, 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor— even  Cher  barking  out 
"I  Got  You  Babe."  She  shows  film  clips 
and  talks  about  the  good  old  days,  drop- 
ping names  that  dazzle— Clark  Gable, 
Fred  Astaire,  Gene  Kelly.  Six  times  a 
week  she  works  her  heart  out  on  that 
stage,  not  only  putting  on  a  two-hour 
show  but  also  emerging  after  the  curtain 
goes  down  to  sign  autographs  and  get 
her  picture  taken  with  every  single  per- 
son who  wants  one.  As  hordes  of  beam- 
ing senior  citizens  crowd  around  her, 
she  greets  them  all  with  infinite  pa- 
tience, pecking  them  on  the  cheek, 
clasping  their  withered  hands,  and  in- 
structing them  gently,  "Now,  smile  at 
that  little  light  in  the  middle  ..." 

The  line  of  people  waiting  for  their 
moment  with  Debbie  seems  endless.  Fi- 
nally I  ask  one  of  her  aides,  "How  long 
does  she  do  this?" 

"As  long  as  it  takes,"  he  says. 

What  her  fans  see  every  night  is 
Debbie  the  trouper,  the  old-time  enter- 
tainer who  is  tireless  in  her  determina- 
tion to  give  people  a  good  time.  They 
don't  make  'em  like  this  anymore.  Her 
audiences  may  have  come  to  Las  Vegas 
for  the  usual  i  sons,  but  they  are  here 
at  the  Debbie  R  nolds  Hotel/Casino  to 
see  Debbie.  The>  know  about  her  tri- 
umphs and  her  dis  sters;  they  have  em- 
pathized with  her  _ver  since  she  first 
wrung  the  nation's  heart  as  a  bereft 
young  mother  whose  husband  had  aban- 
doned her  and  their  two  babies  to  run 
off  with  Elizabeth  Taylor.  To  them  she 


will  always  be  Tammy  and  the  Singing 
Nun  and  the  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown. 
They  know  about  Debbie's  catastrophic 
second  marriage  to  Harry  Karl,  the  shoe 
mogul  who  lost  his  own  millions  and  all 
of  Debbie's  money  as  well.  They  may 
not  know  that  Debbie's  then  teenage  son 
used  to  hide  in  Karl's  closet  and  shoot 
home  movies  of  his  stepfather  getting 
blow  jobs  from  hookers,  but  they  know 
that  Debbie  was  devastated  when  she 
learned  that  her  husband  had  gambled 
away  every  cent  she  ever  made,  and  that 
she  spent  years  paying  off  the  staggering 
debts  he  left  her  with.  She  lost  every- 
thing—the homes,  the  possessions,  the 
Rolls-Royce,  the  paintings,  the  jewels. 
There  were  some  nights  she  resorted  to 


"When  I  say  she  had  a 
nervous  breakdown,  you  have  to 
understand  that  she  was  still 
working  through  the  whole  thing." 


derful  that  she  finally  found  a  nice  gu; 
to  share  her  golden  years.  Watchini 
her  onstage,  no  doubt  they  even  thin! 
she's  up  there  because  she  still  loves  t( 
perform.  Spunky  ol'  Debbie  never  look 
like  someone  who  has  gotten  herself  uf 
a  creek  without  a  paddle;  she  alway 
acts  as  if  everything  were  just  peach> 
even  when  husbands  vanish  and  the  bil 
collectors  start  pounding  on  the  door 

Little  do  they  all  know  she's  gons 
and  done  it  again. 


sleeping  in  her  car,  because  she  had  no 
place  to  go  and  was  too  proud  to  burden 
her  friends  or  her  children. 

And  through  it  all  she  sustained  the 
preternatural  ly  sunny  persona  that  is 
her  trademark.  She  learned  very  early 
to  function  under  the  glare  of  publicity; 
having  spent  her  adolescence  on  the 
back  lot  at  MGM,  Debbie  Reynolds 
has  lived  the  long-running  soap  opera 
that  is  her  life  under  relentless  public 
attention.  Finally,  six  years  ago,  she 
chronicled  the  whole  roller-coaster  saga 
in  an  autobiography.  In  classic  Holly- 
wood style,  it  closed  with  a  happy  end- 
ing: Debbie  out  of  debt  at  last,  and 
blissfully  remarried  to  a  genial  blue- 
eyed  real-estate  developer  from  Virginia 
who  promised  to  cherish  her  even  more 
than  his  rat-fink  predecessors  had 
abused  her.  When  Debbie's  fans  inspect 
the  souvenir  program  at  her  show,  they 
find  not  only  photographs  of  Debbie 
and  a  host  of  famous  co-stars  but  also  a 
touching  tribute  to  her  third  husband, 
Richard  Hamlett,  who  is  pictured  in  a 
heart-shaped  silver  frame.  "It  was  silly 
for  me  to  think  that  I  was  destined  to 
be  alone  the  rest  of  my  life,"  she  wrote 
coquettishly  in  the  program  notes.  "He 
is  my  brave,  loyal  and  loving  friend. 
Now  I  have  someone  to  share  my  vi- 
sions and  plans  with." 

Debbie's  admirers  think  it's  just  won- 


It  is  long  past  two  o'clock  in  th 
morning,  and  Debbie  is  still  going 
strong.  A  little  bleary-eyed,  to  be 
sure,  as  the  hour  gets  later  and  the  last 
of  the  pink  zinfandel  in  the  bottle  she's 
been  working  on  disappears 
But  she's  holding  up  better 
than  I  am,  and  I'm  young 
enough  to  be  her  daughter 
She  looks  as  if  she  could  talk 
all  night.  We  are  sitting  in 
Debbie's  dressing  room,  which 
is  really  a  prefab  tin  shed 
tacked  onto  the  backstage 
area  of  her  theater.  But  at 
least  she's  got  a  theater  now; 
when  the  hotel  opened,  she 
had  to  do  her  act  in  the  lobby. 

Nothing  stops  her,  of  course— a  fact 
that  gives  her  children  the  vapors  in  the 
best  of  times,  and  these  are  hardly 
the  best  of  times.  When  Debtye  decid- 
ed to  purchase  the  derelict  Paddlewheel 
Hotel,  an  out-of-the-way  Vegas  dinosaur 
hopelessly  unequipped  to  compete  with 
the  new  breed  of  ultra-high-tech  mega- 
monster  hotel-and-casino  complexes  on 
the  Strip,  her  children  were  appalled. 
"We  thought  she  was  crazy,"  says  Todd 
Fisher,  Debbie's  36-year-old  son  by 
Eddie  Fisher. 

Actually,  Debbie  didn't  exactly  con- 
sult her  children  about  the  hotel;  she 
simply  forged  ahead.  "My  husband  said 
it  was  a  very  good  buy  and  wouldn't  be 
hard  to  fix,"  she  says  wryly.  "So— Dumb 
Dora  here  did  it." 

Her  daughter  learned  the  news  the 
way  Hollywood  kids  so  often  get  infor- 
mation about  their  parents.  "It  was  in 
the  trades,"  says  Carrie  Fisher,  Todd's 
older  sister,  her  voice  dry  enough  to 
chill  a  martini.  "She  did  not  tell  me 
that  she  was  going  to  do  it.  She  told 
me  it  had  been  done.  I  wept  when  I 
first  went  into  the  lobby.  This  mastodon 
in  the  desert— it  looked  like  a  sound- 
stage,  black  and  dusty.  She  would  be 
waving  at  these  black  caverns  of  space 
and  saying,  'This  is  going  to  be  Bo- 
gart's  Bar!'  and  'This  is  where  the  show 
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NUNS  AND  LOVERS 

From  top, 

Reynolds  with  Gene 

Kelly  in  MGM's 

Singin'  in  the  Rain; 

her  signature 

role  in 

The  Unsinkable 

Molly  Brown; 

as  Sister  Ann, 

the  singing  nun. 


room  will  be!'  What  1  understood  was 
that  she  wanted  me  to  be  excited  for 
her,  which  is  like  saying  she  wanted  me 
to  be  tall  for  her."  Fisher  snorts.  "'I  am 
the  pessimist  of  the  family." 

Well,  someone's  gotta  do  it,  and  it's 
never  going  to  be  the  Unsinkable  Deb- 
bie. "I  bought  it  because  it  looked  so 
easy,"  she  says  brightly.  "I  probably  had 
a  lapse  of  sanity.  I  was  going  to  retire 
and  teach  at  my  dance  school  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  I  didn't  have  a  place  for 
my  junk,  and  property  in  Los  Angeles  is 
so  expensive." 

And  her  "junk"  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  undertaking.  For  Debbie,  the  ho- 
tel represented  the  opportunity  to  realize 
a   lifelong   dream,   the   creation   of  a 
unique  museum  of  Hollywood  memora- 
bilia. An  inveterate  collector,  she  has 
amassed    what    may    be    the    world's 
largest  assemblage  of  movie  costumes, 
furniture,  props,  and  other  filmmaking 
artifacts.  Already  the  costumes  line 
the    corridors    of   the    hotel    like 
ghosts  from  the  past;  as  eerie  as 
silent  apparitions,  the  mannequins 
stare  out  at  you  from  behind  plate 
glass,  each  bearing  the  likeness  of  a 
famous  face. 

This  one  is  wearing  the  notorious 

dress  that  blew  up  from  the  subway 

grating  to  reveal  Marilyn  Monroe's 

legs  in  The  Seven  Year  Itch.  The  next 

one  is  clad  in  Judy  Garland's  blue 


"My  mother  has  never 

vodka  in  a  milkshake/7 
Todd  says  loyally. 


jumper  from  Tlie  Wizard  of  Oz— 
and  look  at  Margaret  O'Brien's 
gingham  dress  from  Meet  Me  in 
St.  Louis.  Shirley  Temple's  green 
plaid  suit  from  The  Littlest  Rebel 
is  so  tiny— could  she  really  have 
been  that  small?  Debbie's  own 
red  feathered  gown  from  The 
Unsinkable  Molly  Brown  is  on 
hand,   as   are    Danny    Kaye's 
jewel-studded  gold  tails  from 
Tlie  Court  Jester  arid   Doris 
Day's  mermaid  costume  from 
Tlie     Glass     Bottom     Boat. 
There's  even  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor's jodhpurs  and  silk  riding 
shirt  from  National  Velvet. 

These  artifacts  lend  the 
hotel   a   somewhat   surreal 


air;  turn  a  corner  and  you're  face-to-fac 
with  Carmen  Miranda's  fruit-laden  ha 
or  the  opium  bed  from  The  Good  Earth\ 
But  the  items  currently  on  display  repre) 
sent  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Still  t 
be  unveiled  are  Taylor's  entrance-to 
Rome  headdress  from  Cleopatra,  Mario 
Brando's  coronation  duds  from  Desiret 
Katharine  Hepburn's  red  velvet  gowr 
from  Mary  of  Scotland.  With  more  tha 
3,000  costumes  alone,  the  list  seems  end 
less.  "Debbie's  collection  is  so  large  we'l 
be  able  to  turn  the  show  three  times  ; 
year  for  years  without  repeating  any 
thing,"  says  Steve  Schiffman,  the  hotel' 
former  marketing  director. 

The  collection  began  when  MGMl 
unloaded  its  warehouses  and  Debbie, 
outraged  at  the  lack  of  respect  for  Hoi 
lywood's  history,  bought  everything  she 
could  simply  to  preserve  it.  But  she  has 
always  been  a  compulsive  scavenger;  her 
apartment,  a  modest  two-bedroom  con- 
do  a  couple  of  minutes  from  the  hotel, 
is  chockablock  with  odd  relics  crowding 
each  other  in  bizarre  juxtapositions.  The 
elaborate  Venetian  lamps  and  the  bare- 
bosomed  blackamoor  statue  looming 
over  the  television  set  came  from  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox;  the  gout  stool  is 
from  the  Harold  Lloyd  estate,  as  are  the 
crystal  lamps  and  the  carved  tables.  Bet- 
ty Hutton's  armoire  is  stuffed  into  the 
corner,  and  another  table  was  salvaged 
from  the  set  of  a  picture  called  Audrey 
Rose.  The  wrought-iron  porch  furni- 
ture on  the  terrace  was  Agnes 
Moorehead's,  as  were  the  fake  flow- 
er arrangements,  although  the  plastic 
plants  appear  to  be  Debbie's  touch. 
"She  loves  all  this  weird  stuff,"  says 
Margie  Duncan,  one  of  her  oldest 
friends,  who  is  showing  me  around 
the  apartment. 

Even  the  hotel  has  been  patched 
together  from  what  amount  to  casino 
yard  sales:  here  is  a  chandelier  from  the 
Dunes,  there  the  old  light-up  handrails 
from  Bally's.  "When  you  come  here  you 
see  four  hotels  in  one,"  Debbie  jokes  to 
her  audiences.  The  truth  is  that  she  has 
never  been  able  to  let  go  of  anything  un- 
less her  creditors  demanded  it.  and  hav- 
ing bought  entire  job  lots  of  studio 
debris  whenever  possible,  she  has  accu- 
mulated a  great  deal  of  stuff.  Hence  the 
museum,  which  has  been  under  con- 
struction for  many  months.  One  opening 
date  after  another  has  been  postponed, 
but  if  the  money  doesn't  run  out,  the 
museum  will  open  by  year's  end.  After 
its  elaborate  turntables,  lighted  diora- 
mas, and  high-definition  television  are 
finally  installed,  (Continued  on  page  155) 
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Xitimwil  /mm  /»(/.tfc  150)  the  Debbie 

Inolds    Hollywood    Movie    Museum 

|  well  become  the  showcase  she  has 

Isioncd  for  so  many  years.  And  to 

I  mind,  (lull's  what  this  entire  cxliava- 

I'a  is  about. 

I  didn't  want  the  hotel;  I  wanted  my 

cum  and  show   room,"  Debbie  savs 

itively.   "The  hotel   is  work,   work, 

k,  work,  work'"   She  looks  around 

glaring,  and  scowls.   "And  now    I 

!  to  do  it  myself.  So  I'm  up  all  night 

.ing  at  wallpaper  and  tile." 

v  Inch  means  money,  money,  money, 

ley.  money.  "She  kept  saying,  "We 

such  a  good  deal,'  but  there  was  no 

icv  to  fix  it  up,"  Carrie  Fisher  says 

)mily. 

vs  a  result,  Debbie's  children  quickly 

line  embroiled  in  the  project  as  well. 

e  did  not  have  the  money  to  go  out 

hue  somebody  to  design  what  she 

ited.  She  said,  '1  want  you  to  build 

for  me.'"  Todd  reports.  "It  wasn't 

n  a  choice;  1  wanted  to  do  it  for  her. 

's  done  for  me  my  whole  life.  This 

a  great   opportunity   to  give  her 

lething,  and  the  most  valuable  thing 

can  give  her  is  your  time."  He  sighs 

irily.  "I've  been  here  a  year  and  a 

'."  He  pauses  again  and  adds  with 

iberate  emphasis,  "1  also  did  it  to 

•tect  her." 

^or  did  Carrie  escape  entanglement. 
called  her  up,  and  I  was  crying  be- 
se  I  couldn't  get  the  beam  out  of  the 
■w  room,"  Debbie  says  as  if  this 
de  perfect  sense.  "She  didn't  know 
at  1  was  talking  about."  (Apparently 
re  were  beams  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
later  that  obstructed  the  sight  lines  to 
stage.)  "I  said,  'I'm  out  of  money!'  I 
t't  know  how  she  got  it,  because  it 
s  a  tough  time  for  her  and  she  has 
•  own  set  of  problems.  But  she  sent 
a  big  check." 

"I  actually  went  to  try  to  sell  my 

dry."   reports  Carrie.   "The  whole 

ng   was   absurd."    Her   own   set   of 

)blems  includes  having  had  a  baby 

h  Bryan  Lourd,  a  CAA  agent  who 

It  her  and   look   up  with  superman- 

:r  Sandy   (iallin's   boyfriend,   Scott 

ynkston.   Carrie   was   left   to   sustain 

a>ne   the   extremely   expensive   estate 

N."  had  bought  with  the  understanding 

-it  she  and  Bryan  would  be  living  in 

;  together.   Although  this  postmodern 

/ie-and-Harriet    scenario    has    long 

ce  detonated,  the  financial  burdens  it 

neratcd     constitute     the     real-estate 

uivalenl  of  the  Titanic,  However,  this 

ned  out  to  be  Debbie's  salvation.  "I 

d  already  borrowed  so  much  money 


loi  this  house  that  I  loaned  hei  some  ol 

it,"  Carrie  explains,  sounding  as  it  the 
weight  ol  the  world  were  crushing  hei 
Then  a  sly  undercurrent  ol  laughtei 

steals  mio  hei  voice  I  did  n  partly  be- 
cause I  thought  I  might  use  it  in  my 
book."  she  adds  wickedly. 

Having  already  wrung  best-sellers  out 
of  her  drug  rehab  mk\  hei  divorce  from 
Paul  Simon,  Fisher  was  extremelj  kind 
to  the  father  of  her  child  in  her  latest 
novel,  Delusions  i>!  Grandma.  This  one 
chronicles  her  most  recent  breakup 
without  even  mentioning  the  question 
of  his  vacillating  sexual  preference 
Although  this  showed  extraordinary 
forbearance  on  Fisher's  part,  it  made 
the  whole  story  somewhat  incompre- 
hensible, since  the  reader  couldn't 
quite  figure  out  why  these  two  nice 
people  who  had  just  had  a  beautiful 
baby  together  were  breaking  up.  Pub- 
lished last  spring,  the  book  promptly 
bombed. 

It  hasn't  been  a  banner  year  for  the 
Reynolds-Fisher  clan;  as  Carrie's  rela- 
tionship with  a  nice  southerner  four 
years  her  junior  was  ending,  her  moth- 
er's marriage  to  a  nice  southerner  four 
years  her  junior  was  hitting  the  rocks 
as  well.  "My  mother  weeping  in  the 


i  .i.  in .  in  from  "i  in  hi 
a, i .  ii. .i  .i  greal  tighl  ( 
sardonically  in  fact,  evei  mhu-  Debbie 

I).. in' hi    the    hotel    at    (he   end    ol 

thing  ha ;  been  a  total  nightmare, 
and  the  strain  took  i  fatal  toll  on  her 
decade-long  marriage.  Debbie  is  cir- 
cumspect about  the  reasons  lor  her  sep- 
aration  from  Richard  Hamlett,  but  her 
children  are  more  forthcoming  with 
their  opinions  ol  then  mother's  most 
recent  former  husband  and  his  abilities 
I  heir  opinions  are  scathing  According 
to  Todd,  his  relations  with  his  stepfa- 
ther became  so  acrimonious  that  he 
and  Hamlett  almost  came  to  blows. 
Todd  says  that  Hamlett  finally  issued 
an  ultimatum,  demanding  that  Debbie 
choose  between  her  husband  and  her 
son.  Todd  is  still  there.  "I've  made  a 
deal  with  her,"  he  reports.  "I'll  pick 
her  next  husband;  she'll  pick  my  next 
w  ife." 

Hamlett  has  a  somewhat  different 
version  of  events.  He  scoffs  at  the  idea 
that  he  and  Todd  ever  came  close  to 
duking  it  out  "He's  too  small  for  me  to 
hit."  Hamlett  says  derisively.  "That's 
Debbie's  son.  and  I  would  never  hit  Deb- 
bie's son."  He  also  denies  giving  Debbie 
an   ultimatum:   "I   would   never   tell   a 
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mother  that  it's  me  or  him."  H  .vever, 
Hamlett  admits  having  told  his  a  ife  he 
couldn't  work  with  Todd,  whom  Ham- 
lett blames  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage.  "It  was  all  basically  him."  he 
says.  "He's  the  one  who  created  the 
problems.  Todd  is  one  of  these  spoiled 
Beverly  Hills  kids  who  grew  up  and 
thought  everything  would  be  handed  to 
them— and  everything  was  handed  to 
him.  He  lives  in  this  dreamworld." 

As  for  Debbie,  however.  Hamlett  has 
only  the  kindest  of  words.  "Debbie  is 
the  sweetest  person  I've  ever  known  in 
my  life,"  he  says.  "I  could  never  say 
anything  but  the  best  about  Debbie." 

Debbie  tries  hard  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain delicacy  about  her  relationship  with 
Hamlett.  "It  just  became  a  terribly  dif- 
ficult situation,"  she  says  primly.  "The 
project  is  so  difficult,  and  my  hus- 
band and  I  didn't  agree  creatively."  She 
pauses  as  both  of  us  silently  admire  the 
discretion  with  which  she  has  just  char- 
acterized the  f  lameout  of  her  latest  mar- 
riage. That  MGM  boot-camp  training 
never  deserts  you;  no  matter  how  many 
years  go  by,  the  old  pros  can  handle 
anything  without  even  breaking  a  sweat. 

But  then  Debbie  reaches  over  to  slosh 
some  more  pink  wine  into  her  glass,  and 
I  can  almost  hear  her  think,  Aw,  the  hell 
with  it!  "It  all  became  focused  on  the 
hotel  and  the  rooms  and  the  parking 
structure,  and  the  museum  wasn't  impor- 
tant; the  show  room  wasn't  important," 
she  says  indignantly.  "It  was  'Well,  we 
don't  have  the  money  for  that.'  And  we 
reached  a  chasm.  To  me  it  was  like  the 
Grand  Canyon.  So  I  saved  my  property 
and  lost  my  marriage."  She  looks  around 
as  if  she  can  scarcely  believe  what  has 
happened,  even  now.  "I  lost  my  mar- 
riage over  this!" 

Having  purchased  the  hotel  and  eight 
acres  of  property  for  a  little  over  $2  mil- 
lion, Debbie  has  now  put  many  times 
that  sum  into  trying  to  fix  it  up;  she 
doesn't  even  know  how  much,  and  what- 
ever it  is,  it  isn't  enough.  Even  from  the 
outside  the  hotel  has  a  rather  forlorn  air, 
which  is  emphasized  by  the  antique 
MGM  studio  lights  Todd  has  installed 
out  front.  The  lobby  boasts  Baccarat 
crystal  chandeliers  rescued  from  the  set 
of  Tlie  Great  Waltz  and  a  marble-topped 
table  from  Camille,  but  by  the  time  you 
reach  the  elevator  you  have  already  real- 
ized you're  in  Fawlty  Towers.  The  faux- 
wood  paneling  is  partially  ripped  out 
and  sheets  of  plastic  have  been  tacked 
over  it,  but  they're  not  big  enough  to 
cover  the  damage,  leaving  gaping  holes 
around    the    edges.     Upholstered    red 
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leather  insets  decorate  the  remaining 
paneling,  but  they  too  are  ripped  open, 
so  most  of  them  sprout  tufts  of  stuffing. 
The  Mirage  has  live  dolphins  and  an 
erupting  volcano;  the  staggeringly  enor- 
mous MGM  Grand  has  a  theme  park 
and  a  gigantic  sky  dome  that  shifts  from 
day  into  night  and  periodically  stages  a 
spectacular  thunderstorm.  Debbie's  place 
gives  you  corridors  adorned  with  cheap 
posters  of  mostly  deceased  movie  stars 
and  Muzak  on  the  switchboard's  record- 
ed message  ("Hi,  this  is  Debbie!  Thanks 
for  calling!  All  the  operators  are  busy 
right  now  ...  ")  that  plays  Debbie's 
greatest  hits.  It's  like  comparing  a  mom- 
and-pop  store  to  a  multinational  con- 
glomerate. Then  again,  some  people  pre- 


Carrie  has  even  been  accused 
of  planting  gossip-column 
items  about  Bryan  and  his  boyfriend 
to  help  promote  her  novel. 


fer  mom-and-pop  stores,  particularly 
when  mom  and  pop  have  famous  faces. 
Outside  my  room,  a  steamy  young  Eliza- 
beth Taylor  sends  sultry  looks  into  the 
hall,  and  Spencer  Tracy  gazes  quizzically 
at  my  bed  from  his  strategic  position  on 
the  opposite  wall.  The  room  itself  has  all 
the  distinctive  charm  of  a  Holiday  Inn, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  plastic  sliding 
door  on  the  shower  is  broken. 

"I  didn't  expect  this  to  be  such  an  ex- 
pensive venture,"  Debbie  explains  mourn- 
fully. "I  am  an  innocent  when  it  comes 
to  business.  But  by  the  time  I  got 
scared,  I  was  in  too  deep.  Every  dime  I 
have  is  in  here.  I'm  too  trusting.  In  the 
end,  I  always  wind  up  doing  it.  I'm  not 
putting  any  blame  on  anybody.  This  will 
be  terribly  successful.  The  museum  is 
going  to  be  so  great— it's  just  going  to  be 
fabulous,"  she  declares  bravely.  "And  I 
love  the  show  room.  People  have  a  good 
time  here— they're  reliving  the  happy 
years  with  me  and  in  their  own  lives. 
My  dreams  are  being  fulfilled.  It's  not  a 
wrong  move.  It's  just  that,  at  my  age,  to 
take  on  something  like  this  was- not 
what  I  wanted  to  do."  She  peers  at  me, 
her  eyes  red-rimmed  and  unfocused. 
"I'm  just  exhausted,"  she  says,  her  voice 
thick.  "I've  been  here  working  steadily 
since  October  9  with  not  a  day  off.  But 
if  I  don't  stay  here  and  work  like  a  dog, 
ev  ;ry  dime  I  have  could  go  again." 


Some  gals  never  seem  to  learn.  Deh 
bie  Reynolds  is  not  a  dumb  womaii 
however,  so  deeper  explanations  mus 
be  sought.  Her  children,  who  have  sped 
a  lifetime  trying  to  figure  out  the  ex 
traordinary  creature  who  bore  them 
have  some  good  ones.  "She  gravitate 
toward  fixing  things,"  says  Todd.  "Yoi 
got  a  problem?  We'll  fix  it.  That's  sor 
of  our  motto  in  this  family.  And  if  wi 
can't  fix  it,  we'll  marry  you,  and  thei 
we'll  fix  it." 

Idealizing  the  chosen  love  object  is 

crucial  part  of  the  process.  "My  moth 

er's  way  of  loving  people  is  to  endov 

them  with  great  gifts  in  her  mind,"  Car 

rie  Fisher  observes.  "They  therefore  be 

come  worthy  of  her  great  devotion.  Sc 

Richard,    when    he    was 

with  my  mother,  became 

this    financial    genius. 

never  saw  much  evidence 

of  this    I  mean,  where  is 

his  experience?  What  are 

the  criteria  here?  But  that 

wasn't   a   popular   topic 

It's  kind  of  in  bad  taste 

to    say,    'Ma,    remembe 

Harry  Karl?' " 

Carrie  sighs  morosely. 
"There's  something  that  happens  with) 
regard  to  powerful  women  and  friendly, 
congenial  men  who  fasten  themselves 
onto  a  larger  body  of  light.  It's  cor- 
rupting. In  the  beginning  they  like  you 
for  the  reflected  glory,  but  they  end  up 
hating  you  because  they're  asked  too 
many  times  if  Mr.  Reynolds  would  like 
another  drink.  They  might  set  out  with 
good  intentions,  wanting  to  protect 
Debbie  and  prevent  her  from  being 
hurt  again,  but  they  end  up  doing  it 
themselves.  You  respond  to  people  who 
woo  you  and  treat  you  like  this  fragile 
misunderstood  creature  who  deserves 
to  be  treasured.  And  he  presented  ini- 
tially as  someone  who  would  take  care 
of  her  and  she  wouldn't  have  to  learn 
about  money." 

Momentarily  confused,  I  ask  Carrie 
whether  she's  talking  about  Harry  Karl 
or  Richard  Hamlett.  She  laughs  bitterly. 
"Take  your  pick,"  she  says.  "It's  about 
my  mother  not  relying  on  her  own  in- 
stincts, which  are  often  quite  good.  But 
with  her,  the  man  is  the  powerful  one 
who  is  head  of  the  family.  That  is  her 
Achilles'  heel,  letting  men  have  the  final 
say.  Her  mother  did  that;  her  mother 
was  a  wife  and  mother.  My  grandmoth- 
er is  a  very  powerful  woman,  but  she 
lived  pretty  much  for  my  grandfather 
and  her  children.  And  my  mother  is  a 
little  bit  like  that,  although  it's  pretty  in- 
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TODAY  IT'S  CIGARETTES 
TOMORROW? 


The  Government,  through  the  FDA,  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  some  Congressmen, 
is  attempting  to  prohibit  smoking  in  America. 
They're  proposing  to  entirely  prohibit  smoking 
in  public  places,  company  cars,  trucks  and  any 
place  of  business  entered  by  ten  or  more  people 
a  week.  These  same  proposals  could  also  affect 
your  private  home  as  you  could  be  forbidden 
to  smoke  anytime  a  workman  or  repairman  visits. 
In  addition,  a  cigarette  tax  increase  of  up  to 
300%  has  been  seriously  considered.* 

And  regardless  of  their  reasons,  both  their 
tactics  and  the  end  result  they  are  seeking  are 
threats  to  the  freedom  we  enjoy  in  our  society. 

Let's  understand  exactly  what  they're  trying 
to  do. They're  pursuing  a  new  era  of  prohibition, 
and  in  the  process  are  ignoring  the  individual 
"ights  of  not  just  the  45  million  Americans  who 
smoke,  but  non-smokers  as  well. 

But  the  most  threatening  aspect  of  their 


program  is  their  intention  to  force  their  views 
on  the  whole  country. 

If  they  are  successful  in  their  bid  to  abolish 
cigarettes  will  they  then  pursue  other  targets? 
Will  alcohol  be  next  ?  Will  caffeine  and  cholesterol 
'addicts'  need  to  be  protected  from  themselves? 
Will  books,  movies  and  music  get  the  treatment? 
Who  knows  where  it  will  end? 

Prohibition  solves  nothing.  Never  mind  that 
Americans  do  not  want  to  create  another 
prohibition  era.  In  fact  87%  reject  such  a  notion. 
(Gallup/CNN/  USA  Today  Poll,  March  1994.) 
What  we  need  is  a  policy  of  accommodation, 
where  common  courtesy  between  smokers  and 
non-smokers  can  prevail. 

This  opinion  is  brought  to  you  in  the  interest 
of  an  informed  debate  by  the  R.J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company.  For  further  information 
please  call  1-800-366-8441. 


TOGETHER,  WE  CAN  WORK  IT  OUT 


•House  of  Representatives  Bill  No.  3434  and  Dept  of  Labor,  OSHA  Docket  No.  H- 1 22,  Indoor  Air  Quality,  Proposed  Rule.  4/4/94.  See  H.R.  3600  and  S.  1 757 
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consistent  with  the  rest  of 
her.  She  likes  men,  and  she 
ikes  to  give  up  her  power 
to  men.  A  lot  of  women  do 
that,    but    the    problem    is 
that  my  mother  has  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  pow- 
er, and  they  take  that  and 
urn  it  on  her." 

So  why  does  she  keep 
making    the    same    mis- 
take'.' "In  one  se.nse  it's 
a  way  of  not  surpassing 
her  own  mother:  'See— 
despite  all  my  success, 
I  didn't  do  that  much 
better  than  you!'"  Car- 
rie explains.  "In  matri- 
archies there  is  com- 
petition, and  you  don't  want  to 
win.  because  to  win  is  to  kill.  Do  I 
sound  like  the  classic  analysand?  My 
mother  has  given   my  grandmother 
the  great  gift  of  her  weakness  with 
men.    Richard    used    to    make    little 
jokes  about  how  he  kept  his  maiden 
name,  but  the  truth  was  that  he  had 
no  power  except  what  she  gave  him. 
He  didn't  want  this  for  her;  he  wanted 
it  for  him.  And  as  we  all  know,  when 
you're  indebted  to  someone,  you  come 
to  hate  them." 

Carrie  sighs.  "My  mother  really  has 
this  extraordinary  vision,  and  she's 
always  constructing  palaces.  I  think  she 


"She's  married  to  200  rooms, 
a  show  room,  a  museum,  and  a 
couple  of  restaurants.  It's  probably 
the  best  husband  she's  had." 


thinks  she's  a  queen,  and  so  when 
she  picks  someone  he  must  be  a 
king.   But  they're  not,"  she  con- 
cludes disgustedly.  "They're  con- 
sorts." 

Although    Hamlett    has    high 
praise  for  Carrie  Fisher,  whom  he 
respects  for  having  become  suc- 
cessful   in    her    own    right,    he 
doesn't  agree  with  her  interpre- 
tation of  his  marital  difficulties. 
Yes,    people    called    him    Mr. 
Reynolds,  Hamlett  says,  "but  I 
never  had  a  problem  with  that. 
I'm  my  own  person.  I  never 
wanted  the  hotel  for  me.  The 
whole  idea  was  for  Debbie." 


Hamlett   acknowledges  that   Debbi 
finally  told  him  to  leave,  but  suggest 
that   this   was   not   his   preference.    ' 
would  like  to  get  back  together,  but 
don't  think  it  will  happen,"  he  says, 
think  the  thing  with  Todd  has  hurt  u 
too  much." 

Considering  the  stress  she's  under 
Debbie  is  doing  astonishingly  well  thes 
days.  No  matter  what  the  trauma,  he 
daughter  reports,  "she  shrugs  and  make 
jokes.  My  mother  just  puts  her  heac 
down  and  gets  through  it." 

So  another  marriage  has  bitten  th 
dust?  "Tammy  has  no  taste,"  Debbi 
says  with  an  elaborate  what-can-I-di 
shrug.  "I  now  have  a  board  of  directors 
to  vote  on  whether  I  can  go  out— anc 
with  whom." 

Carrie  describes  her  mother  as  having 
had  a  breakdown  after  the  Harry  Karl  fi 
asco.  "When  I  say  she  had  a  nervous 
breakdown,  you  have  to  understand  that 
she  was  still  working  through  the  whole 
thing.  She  weighed  well  under  100 
pounds,  but  she  worked  all  the  time 
When  she  should  be  aware  of  danger 
she  isn't,  because  she's  the  Unsinkabli 
Molly  Brown.  She  prides  herself  on  be 
ing  able  to  pick  herself  up  and  dust  her 
self  off  and  keep  moving.  She  lives  like  II 
drive— I  always  figure  that  when  I  change 
lanes  and  1  don't  look,  there  are  no  cars 
coming.  This  time  around  she's  much 
better  than  I  would  have  expected.  She 
is,  in  a  way,  unstoppable. 
That's  her  blight  and  her 
blessing.  I  mean,  at  some 
point  the  show  doesn't 
have  to  go  on.  Why  does 
it  have  to?  But  we're  a 
family  of  survivors,  so  to 
show  off  our  gifts  we 
have  to  go  swim  in  the 
pit  of  despair  every  once 
in  a  while." 

And  Debbie  seems  to 
thrive  even  in  the  pit.  "She's  married  to 
200  rooms,  a  show  room,  a  museum, 
and  a  couple  of  restaurants,"  Todd  ob- 
serves. "That's  her  husband.  It's  proba- 
bly the  best  husband  she's  had.  She's 
frantic,  but  I  think  she's  happier  now 
than  I've  ever  seen  her." 

But  as  a  long  and  sodden  night  wears 
on,  Debbie  does  have  her  maudlin  mo- 
ments. Who  wouldn't,  as  she  watched 
the  last  embers  of  her  third  marriage 
flicker  and  die?  "I  am  a  major  mistake 
waiting  to  happen  with  men,"  Debbie 
says  sadly.  "I  always  think  they're  going 
to  be  like  my  father.  Daddy  was  there. 
He  was  a  great  dad.  I  looked  for  fathers 
all  the  time.  I  thought  Eddie  was  the 
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sweetest  thing,  but  he  never  lo\  J  me. 
Harry  Karl  adored  me.  worshiped  me, 
but  he  destroyed  me  in  the  end.  finan- 
cially. My  present  husband  loved  me, 
but  the  going  got  too  tough  ..."  She 
sighs.  "I  should  always  be  on  a  lead. 
My  father  always  said  to  me.  'Do  not 
ever  think  you  can  think  like  a  man.' 
So  I  always  tried  to  be  a  nice  girl.  So 
here  I  am,  this  old  girl  fighting  for  my 
life.  I  want  them  to  take  care  of  me.  I 
want  them  to  handle  everything.  So— 
they  certainly  did." 

At  times  like  this,  the  bitterness  is 
palpable,  although  she  is  having  in- 
creasing difficulty  verbalizing  it,  resort- 
ing to  elaborately  careful  locutions.  "I 
make  incorrect  decisions  about  the 
male  gender,"  she  says  mockingly.  "I 
fall  for  the  wrong  people.  We  all  do  it. 
We  fall  for  the  romantic  side  of  life. 
We're  all  looking  for  the  white  knight 
on  a  horse." 

Given  the  crises  that  so  often  ensue, 
each  member  of  her  family  has  devel- 
oped a  formidable  array  of  coping  skills, 
although  some  of  them  entail  dismaying 
consequences.  Then  again,  they  do  pro- 
vide great  material;  the  first  sentence  of 
Carrie's  first  novel-"Maybe  I  shouldn't 
have  given  the  guy  who  pumped  my 
stomach  my  phone  number,  but  who 
cares?"— has  to  rank  on  any  list  of  mem- 
orable opening  lines.  Carrie  got  a  lot  of 
mileage  out  of  her  drug  addiction,  but 
these  days,  after  10  years  in  A.A.,  she  is 
feeling  a  wee  bit  defensive  about  what 
she  calls  a  minor  "drug  slip."  Unfortu- 
nately, Lourd's  supporters  have  been 
waging  a  whispering  campaign  to  con- 
vince people  that  he  left  her  not  because 
he  fell  in  love  with  another  man,  but  be- 
cause she  was  a  "drug-addled,  publicity- 
seeking  villainess,"  as  she  puts  it.  "My 
junkiedom  consisted  of  two  months  of 
abscesses  and  having  a  bridge  put  in 
and  having  Percocet  administered  under 
a  doctor's  care,"  Carrie  says  angrily.  She 
has  even  been  accused  in  print  of  plant- 
ing gossip-column  items  about  Bryan 
and  his  boyfriend  to  help  promote  her 
novel,  although  this  scenario  makes  lim- 
ited sense;  if  she  had  wanted  to  exploit 
his  sex  life  to  boost  book  sales  she 
would  hardly  have  expunged  such  a 
juicy  detail  from  her  story.  As  for 
Lourd,  he  declines  to  comment.  "It's 
just  not  my  thing  to  talk  about  any  of 
this,"  he  says. 

Debbie's  coping  mechanisms  run  to 
cheap  wine,  but  her  children  are  very 
careful  about  how  they  characterize  her 
drinking.  "My  mother  has  made  part  of 
her  routine  staying  up  late  and  partying 
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after  the  show."  Todd  says.  "Some  peo- 
ple view  that  as  a  problem,  but  that  rou- 
tine has  never  interfered  in  any  way 
with  her  life.  Debbie  has  never  missed  a 
show;  she  has  never  missed  a  personal 
commitment." 

The  subject  of  Debbie's  drinking  has 
been  a  sensitive  one  ever  since  Mike 
Nichols  made  the  movie  version  of 
Postcards  from  the  Edge,  Carrie's  first 
novel.  Although  it  wasn't  a  significant 
element  in  the  book,  the  Debbie  char- 
acter, played  by  Shirley  MacLaine  in 
the  movie,  denied  she  had  a  drinking 
problem  even  while  sloshing  vodka  into 
her  morning  fruit  shake  and  ramming 
her  car  into  a  tree.  "My  mother  has 
never   put   vodka   in   a   milkshake   or 


"Some  people,  if  they're  looking 
for  their  mother,  would  go 
into  the  kitchen.  I'd  go  to  Vegas." 


wrecked  her  car,"  Todd  says  loyally. 
"Unfortunately,  the  world  assumed  this 
was  true." 

Carrie  attributes  the  inclusion  of  such 
scenes  to  a  regrettable  lapse  in  her  own 
attendance.  "I  did  not  write  the  vodka- 
in-the-milkshake  scene,"  she  says  defen- 
sively. "It  was  not  in  the  script.  Mike 
put  it  in  because  it  was  funny.  I  wasn't 
there  the  day  they  shot  that.  My  mother 
does  enjoy  her  wine,  but  she  is  never 
over  the  line,  and  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  I  contributed  to  that  perception." 

Actually,  it's  a  lot  more  than  a  per- 
ception; it's  the  point  of  the  whole  sto- 
ry, which  features  Mother  the  has-been 
movie  star  as  a  lush  and  Daughter  the 
not-quite  movie  star  as  a  druggie  whose 
pill-popping  is  ultimately  revealed  to 
have  commenced  at  the  age  of  nine, 
when  her  mother  started  stuffing  her 
with  sleeping  pills  to  help  her  go  to 
bed  every  night.  Although  Shirley  Mac- 
Laine's  hilarious  performance  gave  her 
character  an  irresistible  charm,  the  cu- 
mulative impact  of  such  scenes  was 
devastating.  But  despite  the  damage 
done  by  Postcards  to  Debbie's  fresh- 
scrubbed  image,  she  herself  has  a  long- 
suffering  I-told-you-so-but-who-am-I, 
I'm-just-your-mother  attitude  about  the 
whole  thing. 

"Carrie  tried  to  explain  it  and  say, 
This  is  not  my  mother,  who  is  an  ex- 
travagant stay-up-at-night  lady'— but  an 
alcoholic  I've  never  been,"  Debbie  says, 


drawing  herself  up  with  dignity.  "I  wi 
sit  and  have  my  wine,  but  1  never  ha 
those  specific  problems.  I  said.  This  I 
absolutely  going  to  reflect  on  me,  an 
she  said,  'Oh,  mother!'  Well,  she  wa 
wrong,  I  was  right,  but  I  was  willing  t<t 
bear  the  brunt  of  it  because  it  was  enom 
mously  important  for  her.  After  tha 
people  said,  'So  you're  the  drunk!'  Well 
I  don't  know  how  I  worked  46  years  be 
ing  an  alcoholic!" 

She  is  swaying  slightly,  and  he 
voice  has  taken  on  a  tipsy  indignation 
But  if  Debbie  were  truly  intent  on  cor 
recting  the  world's  misapprehensions 
would  she  continue  to  include  "I 
Still  Here"  in  her  act?  The  Stephei 
Sondheim  song  was  a  centerpiece  o 
Postcards  from  the  Edge,  i 
which  Shirley  MacLaine 
sang  it  as  a  fierce  anthem 
to  her  indomitable  re 
silience  through  all  the  ups 
and  downs  of  a  long  career 
in  showbiz.  When  Debbie 
launches  into  her  own  ver 
sion  of  the  same  song  on 
stage  at  the  hotel  every 
night,  the  lyrics  are  tailored  to  her  life: 
"I've  gone  to  meetings  with  Louis  B. 
Mayer  /  Gene  Kelly  taught  me  to 
dance.  .  .  .  Good  times,  bum  times,  I've 
seen  them  all!"  But  at  this  point,  is  life 
imitating  art  or  is  art  imitating  life?  Is 
art  simply  imitating  art,  or  has  life 
been  viewed  through  a  camera  lens  for 
so  long  that  such  distinctions  are  no 
longer  relevant? 

With  such  a  heritage,  Todd  Fisher— 
whose  father  struggled  with  a  drug 
habit— might  be  forgiven  a  predilection 
for  substance  abuse.  However,  Todd  has 
found  his  solace  in  other  ways,  including 
becoming  a  born-again  Christian.  His 
mother  may  have  been  somewhat  elu- 
sive geographically— it's  hard  to  have  a 
bedtime  chat  if  Mom  is  taking  her  cur- 
tain calls  3,000  miles  away  on  Broad- 
way—but he  never  doubted  her  devo- 
tion. "Just  as  the  ground  is  underneath 
my  feet  when  I  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning,  I  knew  my  mother  loved  me 
and  would  have  done  anything  for  me, 
as  I  would  for  her,"  he  says.  "I  never 
once  questioned  it."  His  father,  howev- 
er, was  very  nearly  invisible.  "With  Ed- 
die, you  could  never  find  him  anyway," 
Todd  reports.  "He  was  never  there." 

Carrie  offers  her  sardonic  perspective 
on  her  brother's  choices:  "If  Eddie  Fish- 
er is  your  father  and  you  want  one  that 
shows  up,  how  about  Jesus?" 

Needless  to  say,  humor  is  another  char- 
acteristic family  (Continued  on  page  165) 
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AASI  FOR  MOHL  FUR  COMPANY,  NYC 

SORBARA  FURS,  XYC 
HE  WHITE  HOUSE  FUR  SALON,  Xanuet 

(Xoiili  Carotin* 
KRIEGSMAN  FURS,  Grtmtbon 
Ohio 
IVOS  FURS  AND  FINE  APPAREL,  Cincinnati 
LAZARUS,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Dayton 
Oklahoma 
RUTH  MEYERS  INC.,  Oklahoma  City 
( )reoon 
CHUMACHER  FUR  COMPANY,  Portland 

Pennsylvania, 
iARL  W.HERRMANN  FURS,  Pittsburgh 
RAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia 

Rhode  Island 
WILLIAM  H.HARRIS  FURS,  Wmvkk 

I  etmepet 
GOLDSMITH'S,  Memphis 

Text 
KOSLOW'S,  All  Ttxat  Locations 
TRES  MARIPOSAS,  El  Paso 

I  'iroinia 

ALAN  FURS,  Rkhmomi 

Washington,  D.C 

ADRIANA  FURS,  Washington,  D.C 

ROSENDORF/ EVANS,  Washington,  D.C. 

WiMonsin 
J.UGENT  FURS  &  FASHIONS,  Milwaukee 
iAVIDUSKYS  FURQUARTERS.  Mmlium 
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(Continued  from  page  16  '  defense,  .il 
though  .ii  times  the  I  ishers  take  things  a 
mite  too  fat  When  Debbie  broke  up 
with  Harrj  Karl,  [odd  was  a  to 
who  had  begun  to  amass  a  substantial 
gun  collection,  and  one  nighl  he  was 
playing  with  a  19th  century  Coll  4s 
when  n  discharged  and  shot  him  in  the 
knee.  His  mother  was  promptly  arrested 
for  illegal  possession  oi  a  firearm  \s 
the  press  swarmed  into  feeding-frenzy 
mode,  Carrie  couldn't  resist  putting 
them  on.  "Carrie  cracked,  'Well,  he 
wouldn't  brush  his  teeth,  so  she  shot 
him,'"  Todd  recalls  with  a  grin.  "The 
headlines  read.  rODD  Usui  R  SHOT; 
DEBBI1    Rl  YNOl  DS   \RRI  SII  I)!"" 

But  whatever  the  drama  of  the  mo- 
ment. Debbie  always  provided  her  chil- 
dren with  a  living  lesson  in  triumphing 
over  adversitj  and  putting  on  a  smiling 
face  while  you're  at  it.  Her  plucky  re- 
silience is  her  ace  in  the  hole,  the  qual- 
ity that  finally  distinguishes  her  from  all 
the  competition  and  wins  everyone's 
heart.  At  the  AIDS  Project  Los  Angeles 
benefit  honoring  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  and 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  last  winter. 
Debbie  brought  the  house  down  when 
she  followed  Elizabeth  Taylor  onto  the 
stage,  batted  her  eyes  at  the  audience, 
and  said  sweetly.  "Here  I  am  sharing 
something  else  with  Elizabeth!" 

Notwithstanding  her  wholesome  per- 
sona. Debbie's  sense  of  humor  often 
verges  on  the  bawdy,  as  when  she  imper- 
sonates Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  during  the 
much-publicized  incident  when  a  police 
officer  stopped  her  for  a  traffic  violation 
and  she  slapped  him.  "She's  a  cop-sock- 
er."  Debbie  coos,  much  to  the  audi- 
ence's amazement. 

"She  delights  in  being  shocking,  in 
taking  her  Tammy-ness  and  turning  it 
and  surprising  you  that  she  can  actually 
say  "asshole,"'  Carrie  explains.  Natural- 
ly. Debbie  knows  exactly  what  she's 
doing,  and  who  she  is  at  heart.  "I  am 
.i  vaudevillian.  a  baggy-pants  comedi- 
enne.'" she  tells  me  later.  "The  older  you 
get.  the  more  outrageous  you  can  get 
away  with  being." 

Still,  sometimes  it's  hard  to  tell 
whether  Debbie  is  kidding  or  not.  Back 
when  she  was  still  happily  married  to 
blue-eyed  Richard,  and  Carrie  had  not 
vet  embarked  upon  her  ill-fated  union 
with  Bryan  Lourd,  Debbie  used  to  fret 
about  her  daughter's  v  earning  to  have 
a  child.  "She  has  wanted  a  baby  since 
she  was  II."  Debbie  says.  And  so  Deb- 
bie came  up  with  what  she  considered 
the  perfect  solution.  "She  wanted  me  to 
have  a  child  with  Richard  "because  it 


would  have  tui  h  nil  e  eye       i 
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But  ii  Debbie's  ideas  sometime 
the  line  into  loony,  hei  determination 

has  always  provided  a  no-nonsense  ex- 
emplar ol  the  work  ethic.  "My  mother 
was  a  great  role  model  lor  working,  lor 
showing  up.  for  doing  what  she  liked." 
says  (  arrie  "To  the  extent  that  I  can 
gel  through  my  hardships,  that  has  only 
io  do  with  her.  She  is  an  extraordinary 
woman  who  was  able  to  create  herself. 
She  invented  herself,  and  she  is  con- 
stantly changing  herself." 

And  if  her  progress  has  been  bumpy. 
the  general  trajectory  has  always  been 
upward,  ever  since  little  Mary  Frances 
Reynolds  was  born  back  in  Texas  and 
taken  home  to  a  tiny  apartment  behind 
a  filling  station  on  a  scorpion-infested 
hill  where  the  dirt  and  the  tumblcweed 
blew  all  day.  Canvas  flaps  covered  the 
windows,  the  kitchen  was  a  hot  plate. 
and  the  bathroom  where  her  mother 
bathed  her  new  baby  was  the  station 
rest  room.  Her  mother  pumped  gas  and 
washed  windshields,  and  her  grease- 
stained  father  fixed  the  tires  and  the 
cars.  And  ever  since  the  family  packed 
up  and  left  dusty  El  Paso  in  the  hope 
of  finding  indoor  plumbing  and  a  bet- 
ter life  in  California,  the  girl  who  be- 
came Debbie  Reynolds  has  known  that 
her  real  home  was  on  the  road, 
figuratively  if  not  literally.  The  Vegas 
condominium  where  she  now  gets  her 
mail  will  never  really  be  home;  despite 
its  overstuffed  quality  and  all  the  per- 
sonal memorabilia,  it  has  the  unloved 
air  of  an  abandoned  hotel  room,  i 
don't  live  anv  where."  Debbie  says.  "All 
these  years  I've  been  on  the  road:  I've 
lived  out  of  a  suitcase.  I'm  a  nomad; 
I'm  a  gypsy." 

Her  idea  of  making  a  meal  has  al- 
ways  been  dialing  room  service.  "I've 
actually  seen  her  burn  water."  marvels 
one  of  Todd's  oldest  friends.  "She 
doesn't  make  anv  thing  except  money," 
attests  Todd.  "Some  people,  if  they're 
looking  lor  their  mother,  would  go  into 
the  kitchen  and  she'd  be  baking  cook- 
ies. I'd  go  to  Vegas  and  she'd  be  doing 
a  show." 

If  Debbie  has  never  had  any  illu- 
sions about  "home."  these  days  she  is 
struggling  valiantly  to  give  up  a  more 
enduring  fantasy,  that  of  finding  the 
protector  who  will  always  keep  her 
safe.  Mimicking  the  Tin  Man  singing 
"If  I  Only  Had  a  Heart"  in  The  Wiz- 
ard of  Oz,  Debbie  trills.  "If  I  only  had 
a  husband  ..."  But  she  can  be  cold- 
eyed  about  the  reality.  "Bette  Davis 
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"I  don't  live  anywhere. 
I've  lived  out  of  a  suitcase. 
I'm  a  nomad;  I'm  a  gypsy." 


died  alo  j,"  she  says  harshly.  "Barbara 
Stanwyck  died  alone  ..." 

Marriage  is  hard  enough  for  ordi- 
nary mortals,  but  for  female  movie 
stars  it  often  seems  nearly  impos- 
sible; in  the  end,  who  can  compete 
with  the  real  enemy— her  own  incandes- 
cent image?  "I  don't  think  people  want 
to  know  Mary  Frances  Reynolds," 
Debbie  says.  "They  only  want  to  mar- 
ry Debbie  Reynolds.  So  I  think  l  have 


to  get  over  this  dream  of  finding 

someone    to    love    Mary    Frances. 

I'm   62.   This   is   not   middle-aged. 

This  is  old.  I'm  not  frightened  by 

it.   I'm  not  embittered  by  it.   I'm 

grateful  to  be  here." 

As  the  shadows  lengthen,  she  makes 
jokes  about  them  too,  telling  her  au- 
diences that  when  she  dies,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  have  myself  stuffed  like  Trigger. 
They'll  put  me  in  the  museum,  all 
stuffed.  Just  put  a  quarter  in  and  I'll 
sing  'Tammy.'" 

They  laugh,  of  course,  and  in  the 
end  that's  her  truest  solace.  "Husbands 
keep  leaving,  but  you  all  are  here, 
thank  God,"  she  says  to  the  rapt  admir- 
ers in  her  theater,  throwing  her  arms 


out  as  if  to  hug  them  all.  "Thanks 
for  standing  by  the  old  girl." 

And  long  after  they've  all  gone 
home,  she  is  still  sitting  up  with  me, 
trying  to  describe  how  they  make 
her  feel.  "This  is  my  love.  This  is  my 
kiss.  This  is  my  husband,"  she  says. 
She  is  slurring  her  words,  but  al- 
though I'm  cold  sober  she  will  be  up 
tomorrow  morning  before  I  am,  already 
embarked  on  the  endless  round  of  meet- 
ings that  make  up  her  days.  She  hates 
the  business  part  of  running  the  hotel, 
but  the  nights  make  it  all  worthwhile. 

"Look  at  the  love  they  give  me,"  she 
says,  basking  in  the  memory  of  it  as  if 
she  had  just  gotten  out  of  a  warm  bath. 
"Look  how  long  they  wait!  They  believe 
in  me  enough  to  know  I'm  going  to  give 
them  a  show  that's  going  to  make  them 
happy.  That  may  sound  corny,  but  I'm 
corny.  My  life  has  been  corny.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  my  dreams  are  being  fulfilled. 
I  just  feel  that  what  is  happening  is  right. 
It's  just  so  corny  to  say  I'm  unsinkable." 
She  looks  me  straight  in  the  eye.  "But 
I  am."  □ 
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omeone  should  find  a  way  to  bottle  actress 
JULIET  LANDAU-the  perky  23-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  Mission:  Impossible  co-stars  Martin  Landau 
"nd  Barbara  Bain— and  prescribe  h  ■t»^~""~"" 


She's  even  thrilled  about  The  Grihers,  in  which  "I  didn't  end  up 
in  the  final  cut,  but  it  was  a  really  interesting  role!"  The  girl 
seems  to  sincerely  feel  the  exclamation  marks  she  talks  in,  but  in 
Ed  Wood  she  plays  someone  a  little  more  ambiguous-actress 


Johnny  Depp  was  great!"  she  enthuses  about  her^#K*on  the       Wood's  Bride  of  the  Monster  by  promising  the  director  dough. 


classics  such  as  Plan  9  from  Outer  Space  and 
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al  to  Seet-smart."  You  know,  everything.  — michaei  musto 
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Hype  &  Glory 

By  HENRY  ALFORD 


Middlemarching  to  euphoria:  Culture  Victims 
clamber  their  way  up  the  Merchant  Ivory  tower  j 


Culture  Victims:  those  individuals  who  participate 
in  cultural  activities  chiefly  out  of  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation. Theirs  is  a  world  of  goldcn-hued  Mer- 
chant Ivory  films  and  sprawling  PBS  mini-series 
and  virtuous  Penguin  paperbacks;  their  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name  ■"Bach"  warrants  the  erection 
of  a  sneezeguard.  You  see  them  at  art  openings 
and  the  ballet,  brandishing  the  latest  impenetra- 
ble nonfiction  best-seller;  later  they  will  go  home 
and  subscribe  to  obscure  poetry  journals  with 
names  like  dire  or  Gauzy  Vapors. 

But  they  are  happy  to  be  indoors:  they  spent  this  summer 
alternately  trying  to  read  Middlemarch  and  swatting  flies  at 
outdoor  theater.  They  love  the  theater.  They  revel  in  long. 

earnest  depictions  of  the  South 

or  Midwest,  as  typified  by 

Big  River,   The  Kentucky 

Cycle,  and  Ahe  Lincoln  in 


Illustration  by  TIM  SHF.AFFRR 


Illinois;  occasionally  they  will  hie  themselves  to  such  places 
as  the  Performing  Garage  and  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  where  they  will  prove  equally  powerless  against  the 
allure  of  the  incomprehensibly  avant-garde  ("It's  Pal  Joey. 
Set  in  an  African  township  .  .  .  Without  the  songs"). 

Culture  Victims  thrive  on  being  the  first  kids  on  the  block 
they  subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  so  they 
can  have  it  on  Thursday;  they  stand  in  long  lines  to  see  the 
first  showing  of  the  new  Woody  Allen  or  Claude  Berri  film. 
In  fact,  they  like  a  little  pain  and  irritation,  so  they  can  be 
certain  that  they  are  being  edified-  the  ideal  composite  Cul- 
ture Victim  event  would  involve  (a)  urgent  pleas  for  fund- 
ing, (b)  a  list  of  required  reading,  and  (c)  Sam  Waterston  in 
a  stovepipe  hat.  That  this  was  the  hottest  summer  in  the  his- 
tory of  Germany's  Bayreuth  Festival  didn't  deter  opera 
mavens  from  braving  the  110-degree  heat  to  hear  James  Le- 
vine  conduct  Wagner:  tickets  were  nigh  impossible  to  obtain. 
Autumn,  with  its  efflorescence  of  high-culture  offerings, 
tends  to  be  one  of  the  high  points  of  the  Culture  Victim's 
year;  this  autumn  is  no  exception.  There  is  a  wealth  of  op- 
portunities for  Culture  Victims,  who,  viewing  their  lives  as  a 
form  of  postgraduate  work,  are  wont  to  loiter  in  art  museums 
and  feign  amazement  at  recently  dusted  objects.  The  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago  is  showing  exotic  carpets  in  an  exhibition 
called  "Knotted  Splendor"  (the  animals  in  the  Dragon  Car- 
pet, we  are  promised,  "are  rendered  almost  unrecognizable 
because  of  the  geometric  characteristics  of  the  knotting  tech- 
niques"); the  Smithsonian  is  mounting  "A  Basketmaker 
in  Rural  Japan,"  and  New  York's  Cooper-Hewitt 
continues  to  wow  the  culturally  obliged  with  a 
showing  of  seven  Central  Park  benches. 

Meanwhile,  offerings  such  as  the  Metro- 
politan Opera's  //  Tabarro  with  Placido 
Domingo  and  the  American  Ballet  Theatre's 
productions  of  Manon  and  Swan  Lake  will 
afford  Culture  Victims  the  opportunity  to 
practice  that  skill  which,  when  mastered,  will 
yield  them  their  greatest  joy  of  the  year:  the 
ability  to  badger  a  small  child  into  attending 
Tlie  Nutcracker.  This  large,  unpleasant  doily  is 
quintessential  Culture  Victim  fare.  During  the 
course  of  the  evening,  a  variety  of  grand- 
motherly foodstuffs  spring  to  life:  you  almost  ex- 
pect to  see  Jordan  almonds  in  a  tutu.  And  its 
ending  is  baffling;  imagine  choreographer  Ivanov's 
utter  desperation  the  day  (Continued  on  page  172) 
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(Continued  [inn;  page  170)  he  told  his  corps  of  dancers, 
"And  then,  at  the  end,  everyone  turns  into  bees." 

On  the  !iterar\  front.  Yale  and  New  York  University  pro- 
fessor Harold  Bloom  throws  down  the  gauntlet  with  his  new 
book.  The  Western  Canon,  a  multicultural  ism-bashing  mani- 
festo that  includes  the  conservative  critic's  "ideal  canon."  In 
addition  to  the  requisite  Dead  White  European  Male  contin- 
gent, Bloom  includes  Things  Fall  Apart  author  Chinua 
Achebe,  Jane  Austen,  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Toni  Morrison, 
Pablo  Neruda,  and  Virginia  Woolf;  he  does  not  include  the 
English  novelist  Aphra  Behn,  nor  one  of  his  favorite  targets. 
Alice  Walker.  Culture  Victims  will  take  to  The  Western  Canon 
with  the  same  intensity  with  which  they  took  to  A  Dictionary 
of  Cultural  Literacy  and  The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind; 
the  only  thing  they  love  more  than  being  told  what  to  read 
is  being  complimented  on  what  the\  already  have  read. 

At  592  pages.  Bloom's  diatribe  embodies  one  of  the  hall- 
marks of  much  Culture  Victim  fare:  mind-numbing  length. 
Longer  works  are  champions  in  the  arena  of  what  is  called 
"perceived  value";  their  impressive  breadth  makes  them  seem 
more  important.  It  is  no  mistake  that  the  longest  plays  of 
1993  all  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize— Angels  in  America  (two  parts 
totaling  seven  hours).  The  Kentucky  Cycle  (two  parts  total- 
ing six  hours),  and  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  (only  three  and  a 
half  hours,  but  it  had  Sam  Waterston  in  a  stovepipe  hat).  It 
is,  however,  the  avant-garde  theater,  not  Broadway,  that 
best  displays  the  potential  perils  of  the  marathon  drama:  once 
seated  for  each  of  the  four  installments  of  Ariane 
Mnouchkine's  1992  play  about  the  House  of  Atreus  called 
Les  Atrides,  the  audience  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  the- 
ater; Tlte  New  York  Times  reported  that  when  audience  mem- 
bers at  Robert  Wilson's  12-hour-long  Life  and  Times  of 
Joseph  Stalin  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  found  them- 
selves recounting  plot  episodes  that  others  did  not  recall,  they 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  show's  staggering  length  had 
caused  them  to  go  into  a  trance  and  then  start  to  hallucinate. 

|e  are  all  Culture  Victims  inasmuch  as  we  all  long  to  be 
moved  by  great  works  of  art  and  inasmuch  as  we  all 
have  a  friend  whose  appearances  in  low-budget  pro- 
ductions of  Shakespeare  or  Tharp  have  caused  us  to 
spend  too  much  time  in  proximity  to  the  Danskin  crotch  pan- 
el. But  true  Culture  Victims  make  a  career  of  obligation. 
They  approach  all  of  the  work  of  John  Updike  without  a 
shred  of  skepticism;  their  greatest  unspoken  fantasy  is  to  take 
a  long  transatlantic  flight  with  Ruth  Prawer  Jhabvala.  That 
one  of  the  main  characters  in  Wagner's  Ring  Cycle  is  named 
Mime  does  not  cause  them  to  categorically  reject  this  work's 
20-odd  hours  of  doom  and  caterwauling;  indeed.  Culture 
Victims'  favorite  music  either  is  based  on  a  fable  about  how 
the  whale  got  his  spout  or  provides  further  evidence  that 
when  overweight  people  die  in  duels  they  cannot  stop  singing. 
If,  in  the  end,  Culture  Victims'  attempts  to  achieve  cos- 
mopolitanism and  enlightenment  do  not  elicit  the  admiration 
of  those  around  them,  perhaps  this  is  only  to  be  expected. 
After  all,  Star-Kist  doesn't  want  tunas  with  good  taste.  Star- 
Kist  wants  tunas  that  taste  good. 


Know  four  Victims 


Where  Culture  Victims  Congregate 

-BAM. 

—The  Mostly  Mozart  Festival. 
—The  92nd  Street  Y  reading  scries. 
—Dinner  parties  where  Wallace  Shawn 

performs. 
—The  Mark  Taper  Forum. 

-Wherever  there  is  Brie. 

What  Culture  Victims 
Do  During  the  Day 

-Have  arguments  about  whether 
Knopf  is  pronounced 
■■Kuh-nofr  or  "Naff 
Worry  that  their  PBS  canvas 
tote  hags  are  starting  to  look  tatty 
—Open  current  issue  of  The  New  York  Review  of  Books 

to  page  5  or  6,  fold,  place  on  coffee  table. 
-Complain  that  The  New  Yorker  no  longer  publishes 

40-page  stories  about  wheat  farming. 
-Buy  tickets  to  avant-garde  theater  production  that 
involves  neon,  sections  of  the  Cabala,  sign  language, 
and  piles  of  garbage. 
-Reread  Here  at  The  New  Yorker,  weep  quietly. 
—Wonder  why  Merchant  Jvory  have  never 
filmed  E.  M.  Forster's  Aspects  of  the  Novel 

What  Culture  Victims  Name  Their  Cats 

— One  cat:  Makarova 

—Two  cats:  Kenneth  and  Emma 

—Three  cats:  Fairar,  Straus  &  Giroux 

What  a  Culture  Victim  Knows 

-That  not  all  PBS  programs 

feature  extreme  close-ups  of  bugs. 
—That  Bertrand  Russell  was  not  Nipsey's  father. 
—That  getting  tickets  to  Shakespeare  in  the  Park 

is  most  easily  accomplished  by  the  jobless. 
—That  the  books  A  Brief  History  of  Time  and 

A  Suitable  Boy  do  actually  end. 

Topics  That  Culture  Victims  Would 
Watch  Documentaries  About 

—Notable  picnics  of  the  Bloomsbury  group. 

—A  family  of  craftsmen  who  speak  Gullah. 
—  Where  Jeremy  Irons  shops. 
—How  toe  shoes  are  made. 

Antidotes  to  Culture  Victimhood 

— Lame 

—Aerosmith 

-Cher 

— Fraggle  Rock 

—Maury  Povich 

—John  Waters  movies 

—The  Fox  network 

-H.A. 
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One  For  Me,  and  One  For  Me. 

What  could  make  your  taste  buds  happier  than  one  of  our  wondrous  medleys  of  fresh  pecans,  hazelnuts,  or  cashews  wrapped  in  caramel 
and  chocolate?  Partake  of  these  caramel  nut  bouchees,  and  your  sweet-tooth  will  positively  swoon.  Stop  in  or  call  1 800  9  CODIVA. 

GODIVA 

Chocolatier 


G-i^aki  VzrSc^tz  (cyzrzi  <.k<ffoK  sd&  <Ir«SS  wdk  Z%  Ly<£X. 


frec^us-e 


WKl(«yOU  *~*y  Ka{  K*V«  <0  <Uc^r  ^  foo{   Auf<l(«S  toKiaAt  yOU  C^K  S<l((  S«{ 

/_<*>£  for  iU  Ly<CM  1W<I. 
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Licensed  to  Kill 


Hopalong  Cassidy  and  how  the  West  was  marketed 


■■  i  the  dawn  of  our  histor)  stands  the  good  guj 

^H  hi  black.  Silver-haired  beneath  his  outsize  10-gal- 

J^B  Ion  hat,  an  affable  yet  austere  figure  who  never 

I^B  oi  alcohol  or  kissed  the  girl  (al- 

f  ^B  though  his  white  horse.  Topper,  came  when  he 

I  ^B  whistled)  or  failed  to  teach  the  villains  .1  lesson. 

L^^B  Hopalong  (  assidj  wasn't  just  a  high-defini- 

I      ^B  tion  fashion  plate  and  the  two-fisted  leader  of 

I       ^B  I  ucky,  (  alifoi  and 

I  ^Branch  hands;  he  was  the 
patron  saint  of  American  kids  the 
first  baby-boomer  icon. 

Indeed,  for  a  considerable  spell 
(coinciding  roughly  with  the  Kore- 
an War  and  the  reign  of  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy),  and  as  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  artifacts  on  display 
at  the  American  Museum  of  the 
Moving  Image  exhibition  "Hopalong 
Cassidy:  King  of  the  Licensed  Cow- 
boys," Hoppy  was  boomer  culture.  If 
you  were  a  tyke  around  Bil- 
ly Clinton's  age,  you  could 
wake  up,  get  dressed,  eat 
breakfast,  go  to  school, 
and  generally  hang  out 
all  day  in  the  benign 
low  of  Hop- 
py's  grin. 
If  Hop- 
pymania— 
now  enjoy- 
ing a  revival  with  vintage  memora- 
bilia and  newly  minted  grown-up  Hoppy  guns 
and  knives— was  a  patriotic  religion,  then  William  Boyd 
(the  actor  who  embodied,  defined,  and  franchised  the  per- 
sona "Hopalong  Cassidy")  was  more  than  born  again. 
Once  a  high-living  star  of  silent  movies,  his  career  ruined 
after  an  actor  with  the  same  name  was  busted  for  drunk- 
en debauchery  and  the  papers  mistakenly  printed  his 
picture,  Boyd  didn't  know  how  to  ride  a  horse  when  Para- 
mount cast  the  37-year-old  has-been  as  the  lead  in  a  low- 
budget  oater.  Boyd  made  66  episodes  between  1935  and 
1948;  after  Paramount  dropped  the  series,  he  acquired 
the  rights  and  produced  a  dozen  more.  When  the  series 
folded  again,  he  turned  to  TV. 

Hoppy  made  his  tele-debut  in 
1948.  By  the  summer  of  1950, 
Life's  cover  story  proclaimed  him 
the  cowboy  "Pied  Piper"  of  Amer- 
ica's children.  More  than  just 
"the  dream  of  ideal  parent,  big 


William  Boyd,  who  was  Hopalong  Cassidy,  and 
memorabilia  for  young  cowboy  junkies. 


brother,  and  national  hero,"  he  per- 
sonified the  TV  juggernaut:  no  wonder 
President  Truman  invited  Boyd  to  ride 
beside  him  in  the  presidential  limo  on 
"I  Am  an  American  Day."  The  ubiqui- 
tous Hoppy  appeared  on  57  TV  sta- 
tions; his  half-hour  radio  drama  was 
heard  over  517  outlets;  carried  by  72  daily  and  40  Sunday 
papers,  his  comic  strip  reached  1 1.2 
million  readers.  In  1950,  Hopalong 
Cassidy  comic  books  sold  at  a  rate 
of  up  to  three  million  a  month,  and 
with  a  roster  of  two  million,  the 
Hopalong  Cassidy  Troopers  Club 
rivaled  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Boyd  had  been  broke  when  Hop- 
py went  on-line.  Two  years  later,  the 
Hopalong  Cassidy  industry  was  val- 
ued in  the  tens  of  millions.  Hoppy's 
TV  royalties  were  secondary  to  his 
merchandising  value.  Boyd  super- 
vised all  licenses,  taking  5  percent  up 
front  on  sales  of  all  official  Hopa- 
long Cassidy  bathrobes,  bedroom 
sets,  board  games,  and  bicycles  (with 
holsters  on  the  handlebars  for  offi- 
cial Hopalong  Cassidy  caj5  guns). 
Hopalong  Cassidy  emblazoned  the 
first  TV-character  lunchbox.  There 
was  Hopalong  Cassidy  soap,  peanut 
butter,  a  candy  bar— not  to  mention 
snowsuits,  television  chairs,  toy 
chests,  wallets,  wallpaper,  wastebas- 
kets,  wristwatches,  and  roller 
skates  with  spurs.  They  say  a 
million  Hopalong  Cassidy  "trail 
knives"  were  sold  in  the  first  10 
days  after  they  went  on  the  mar- 
ket. All  told  there  were  2,500 
Hopalong  Cassidy  products. 

Before  Hoppy,  black  shirts 
had  symbolized  mourning  or 
Mussolini;  by  1950,  both  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  Lord  & 
Taylor  had  installed  Hoppy  Hitching  Posts,  ammi,  which  is 
in  Queens,  is  offering  a  selection  of  Hoppy  movies,  but  none 
is  more  evocative  than  his  1953  promo.  Vie  World's  Great- 
est Salesman,  which,  pitching  the  pitchman,  suggests 
that  "the  current  American  legend"  is  an  infallible 
advertising  investment  as  well  as  an  impeccable 
surrogate  parent.  From  a  marketing  as  well  as  a 
moral  point  of  view,  Hoppy  was  just  about  per- 
fect—a model  for  successful  politicians,  the  found- 
ing father  of  the  TV  age.  —J.  hoberman 
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Maria  Murdoch 
models  Van  Cleef& 
Arpels  jewels  on  her 

Bel- Air  patio. 


Birthday 
Stones 


or  the  40th  anniversary  of  its  Boutique  jewelry  line, 
Van  Cleef  &  Arpels  didn't  have  to  look  further  than  its 
own  front  door  for  design  inspiration.  The  facade  of 
the  jeweler's  Paris  salon,  at  22  Place  Vendome,  pro- 
vided the  contemporary  architectural  feeling  be- 
hind pieces  that  embody  the  more  traditional  tas- 
sels, bows,  and  paniers  which  have  bewitched  the 
likes  of  Marlene  Dietrich  and  Jacqueline  Onassis.  The  new  collection  has  de- 
tachable components,  featuring  the  jeweler's  signature  invisible  setting.  "Their 
work  is  traditional,  yet  cutting-edge,"  says  Maria  Murdock,  who  loves— and 
wears-Van  Cleef  jewels  from  both  eras.  The  wife  of  billionaire  developer 
David  Murdock  and  daughter  of  Jose  Ferrer  and  Rosemary  Clooney,  Mur- 
dock says  the  Boutique  line  is  perfect  for  "the  woman  who's  involved  in 
everything— in  business,  travel,  and  social  events."  She  should  know.  And 
while  the  new  jewels  are  inspired  by  designs  dating  back  to  the  18th  centu- 
ry, the  pieces  themselves,  she  says,  are  "timeless."  — rachel  urquhart 


f^B      rexas  Big  House  explodes  when  a  visional"}  war- 

f  ^B     den  masterminds  a  savage  race  riot,  upsetting  the 

I  ^B     hero's  parole,  but  allowing  him  to  karate-chop 

I      H    some    unsavory    characters    and    get    a    lit- 

I^^B  the    side   in    British    shrink   TIM 

I      ^B  WILLOCKS'S  made-for-the-movies  thriller,  (uvea 

I       ^B  River  Rising  (Morrow  I 

I  wk  Also  this  month:  RICKY  ANN  LAUREN'S  pho- 
tographs and  watercolors  of  a  lush  paradise  are  accompa- 
nied by  her  philosophical  jottings  in  My  Island  (Random 

House).  The  summer 
of  '72  and  the  friend- 
ship of  two  teenage 
girls  is  the  substance 
of  LORRIE  MOORE'S 
new  novel,  Who  Will 
Run  the  Frog  Hospi- 
tal? (Knopf).   PETER 


Hot  Type 


MAAS,  the  kingpin  of  dope  fiction,  scores  with  China 
White  (Simon  &  Schuster).  "Shinju"  is  the  Japanese  word 
for  a  lovers'  ritualistic  double  suicide  and  the  title.of  LAU- 
RA JOH  ROWLAND'S  murder  mystery  set  in  17th-century 
Tokyo  (Random  House).  An  off -kilter  English  teacher 
becomes  smitten  with  a  Flemish  student  in  ALAN  HOL- 
LINGHURST'S  comic  mystery  about  homoerotic  obsession, 
The  Folding  Star  (Pantheon).  Untraditional  women  are  the 
heroes  of  the  AURELIE  SHEEHAN  stories  collected  in  Jack 
Kerouac  Is  Pregnant  (Dalkey  Archive).  Under  My  Skin 
(HarperCollins)  is  the  first  volume  of  septuagenarian 
DORIS  LESSING'S  autobiography.  A  Stone  Boat  (Faber  and 
Faber)  is  the  debut  novel  of  ANDREW  SOLOMON.  In 
NICK  TOSCHES'  Trinities  (Doubleday),  Sicilian  mafiosi  and 
Asian  drug  lords  duke  it  out  for  America's  heroin  trade. 
Gertrude  Stein  in  Words  and  Pictures  (Algonquin),  edited 
by  RENATE  STENDHAL,  is  a  photobiography  of  the  Lost 
Generation's  den  mother.  Open  Secrets  (Knopf)  is  the 

newest  collection  of 
short  stories  by  prolific 
Canadian  ALICE  MUNRO. 
JOHANNA  FIEDLER  dish- 
es her  daddy  in  Arthur 
Fiedler:  Papa,  the  Pops 
and  Me  (Doubleday). 
And  playwright  DAVID 
MAMET  gets  his  feet  wet 
in  his  first  novel.  The  I '/'/- 
lage  (Little,  Brown). 

— ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 
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At  forty, 

Christie  Brinkley 
looks  great  in  any- 
thing, including  our 
Royal  Velvet  Classic 
towel.  Richly 
wrapping  the  body 
in  100°o  combed 
cotton,  it  is  the 
standard  for 
luxurious  color. 

Fieldcresi  •  12~1  .\\e.  of  the 
Americas  •  NY  NY  10020 
(800)841  3336 'A  dmsion 
of  Fieldcrest  Cannon.  Inc. 


The  Martha  Chronicles 


Martha  Stewart  and  the  lifestyle  lalapalooza 


he's  pretty,  she's  polished,  she's  Polish!  And 
she's  on  a  never-ending  quest  to  teach  you  how 
to  live.  Martha  Stewart's  latest  cookbook/mani- 
festo is  Menus  for  Entertaining  (Clarkson  Potter), 
and.  as  george  wayne  discovers,  being  the 
flawless,  ever  vibrant  face  of  good  taste  can  be 
grueling  work. 


^H  George  Wayne:  Don  i  ihmk  jar  one  minute  thai 
H  because  we're  having  lunch  at  the  Four  Seasons 
V        V  this  interview  is  going  to  he  all  kissv- 
^^^r      kissy,  Martha. 
Martha  Stewart:  Oh,  gosh,  you're  start- 
ing already.  I  don't  frighten  easily.  You 
can't  intimidate  me  on  my  turf. 
G.W.  /'/;;  still  a  little  peeved  at  you, 
actually.  I  saw  you  being  chaufjeured 
off  one  night  from  this  soiree  in  Central 
Park,    and  I  shouted,    "Martha!"   You 
whipped  that  Waspy  head  around,  saw 
this  Negro  waving  to  you,  and  whipped 
hack  around. 

M.S.  I'm  not  a  Wasp— I'm  a  Polish- 
American.  I'm  the  daughter  of 
Polish  immigrants  and  I'm  Cath- 
olic. I'm  not  Waspy.  I  am  tall  and 
blonde,  but  not  all  Wasps  are  tall 
and  blond.  I  have  my  beautiful  Pol- 
ish heritage  to  thank  for  that. 
G.W.  Are  you  a  real  blonde,  or  a  hot- 
tie  blonde? 

M.S.  I'm  a  real  blonde. 
G.W.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
your  magazine,  Martha  Stewart  Living, 
would  evolve  into  such  an  overwhelming 
success!  But  I  have  only  one 
problem  with  it.  Do  you 
have  to  he  on  the 
cover  of  every  issue? 
M.S.    I'm   not— on 
the  current  issue  it's 
my  roses.   I  really 
have   a   hard   time 
posing,  but  our  readers 
really  like  it. 

G.W.  You  mean  it  flies  off  the 
shelf  when  you  're  on  the  cover? 
M.S.  Oh  gosh  yes,  but  it  also  flies  off 
the  shelf  when  I'm  not  on  the  cover. 
G.W.  /  don't  have  a  problem  with  you  on  tht 
cover,  but  not  on  every  issue,  Ma-a-artha! 


M.S.  We  are  establishing  a  brand,  and  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  it's  very  secure  before  we  start  tampering  with  it. 
So  this  year  there  are  three  issues  without  me  out  of  eight, 
so  that's  pretty  good. 
G.W.  Do  you  ever  show  signs  of  humility'.' 
M.S.  I  am  not  an  unhumble  person.  I  still  clean  up  the  Kit- 
ty Litter,  and  the  chicken  coop.  And  I  still  garden,  and  wash 
the  floors  if  they  have  to  be  washed. 
G.W.  Do  you  scrub  your  own  bathtub? 
M.S.  You  bet  I  do.  But  in  my  business  I  try  very  hard  not 
to  create  a  hierarchy.  We  have  titles,  but  the  hierarchi- 
cal kind  of  approach  is  not  really  for  me.  If  I  have  a 
housekeeper,  I  want  that  housekeeper  to  think  that 
she  is  as  important  as  the  director  of  my  television  se- 
ries, and  she  is. 

G.W.  You  know  so  much  about  weddings.  How  come 
you  don't  have  a  husband'.' 

M.S.  I  had  a  husband,  I  had  a  very  nice  husband. 
But  he  became  not  so  nice. 
G.W.  What  happened? 

M.S.  I  can't  quite  figure  it  out,  George.  He 
wanted  the  divorce,  not  I. 
G.W.  Well,  he  must  be  getting  a  lot  of 
palimony.  I  read  once  where  you  only 
need  four  hours '  sleep.  It  certainly 
doesn  't  show.  Do  you  use  a  lot  of 
Chanel  night  cream? 
M.S.  Mario  Badescu  Revita- 
1  in  Night  Cream,  that's  what 
I  use. 

G.W.  Some  people  consider  you 
a  superwoman. 
M.S.  How  nice— I'd  love  to 
be  thought  of  as  that. 
G.W.  And  what  do  you 
do  for  kicks?  You  climb 
Mount  Kilimanjaro! 
M.S.  That  was  actually 
really  interesting.  That 
was  last  October.  I  don't 
want  to  endanger  myself, 
but  I  do  want  adventure. 
G.W.  /  hate  how  perfect  you  are. 
Give  me  a  proclamation  about  life- 
style in  the  90s. 
M.S.  In  the  90s,  we  are  seeing 
greater  attention  to  detail  and  qual- 
ity.   We're    not   looking   for   instant 
gratification  anymore,  but  we  are  still 
looking  for  a  lifestyle  that  has  ele- 
gance and  curiosity. 
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paco rabanne 


PARIS 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


On  the  Rocco 


Jail  cells  for  dressing 
rooms,  manufactured 
high-noon  daylight,  fog 
blotting  out  the  Bay, 
and  cold  pricking  every 
pore:  that  was  the  night 
scene  at  Alcatraz  last 
winter,  where  movie 
folk  and  professional 
and  ex-con  extras  com- 
bined to  film  Murder  in  the  First. 
the  true  story  of  a  lawyer  (played 
by  Christian  Slater)  who  put  the 
Rock  on  trial  when  defending  a 
brutalized  convict  (Kevin  Bacon 

charged  with  a  prison  murder.  Bacon  had  to  regress  to  a  te 
ral  state  in  makeup  that  turned  his  face  into  a  meteorologi- 
cal map.  Watching  him  more  closely  than  any  turnkey  was 
a  young  man  with  a  cigarette  in  hand  and  a  fedora  clamped 
down  on  curly  locks— a  confident,  gravel-voiced  29-year- 
old  director  named  Marc  Rocco. 

While  other  Gen-X  moviemakers  genuflect  to  Spielberg 
and  Scorsese,  Rocco's  movie  lust  has  family  roots:  his  father 
is  Alex  Rocco,  who  was  casino  lord  Moe  Greene  in  Tire  God- 
father. "My  whole  life,  I  was  surrounded  by  actors.  ...  I 
would  go  out  with  my  dad  and  play  basketball  with  James 
Caan  every  week."  When  Alex  signed  on  for  a  role  in  The 


Stunt  Man.  Marc,  barely  in  his  teens,  jumped  aboard  the  pro- 
duction, too.  For  months  he  raced  across  the  turreted  roof 
of  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  (near  San  Diego),  as  a  gofer  for 
director  Richard  Rush,  who  later  invited  him  into  the  editing 
room.  "I  remembered  what  he  did  on  the  set,  and  I  could 
see  cause  and  effect.  Once  I  went  through  that  process,  I  was 
gone."  Rocco's  attention-getting  1992  feature  about  the 
homeless.  Where  the  Day  Takes  You,  suggests  a  penchant  for 
the  downbeat.  He  doesn't  want  to  overaccentuate  the  nega- 
tive in  Murder  in  the  First:  "The  key  to  the  movie  i's  that  if 
you  care  for  Kevin's  and  Christian's  characters,  by  the  end 
you're  cheering— and  then  crying."  — michael  sragow 


Victor  Navaslcy, 

editor  in  chief  of  The  Nation: 

Un-American  Activities, 

by  Sally  Belfrage  (HarperCollins). 

"Imagine  a  subversive  beauty  queen 

who  writes  like  a  dream  and 

you  get  an  inkling  of  Sally  Belfrage  s 

memoir  of  the  50s. " 


Isabella  Rossellini, 

actress/model:  Disturbing  the  Peace, 

by  Vaclav  Havel  (Knopf).  "I'm  filming 

a  movie  in  Prague  and  learning 

about  the  city  and  its  people  in  this  book  by 

the  president  of  the  Czech  Republic." 
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Georgette  Mosbacher, 

entrepreneur:  Lend  Me  Your  Ears: 
Great  Speeches  in  History, 

by  William  Safin  (Norton). 

"It  is  interesting  to  read  the 

gnat  speeches  to  see  how  relevant 

ibex  may  be  today." 
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ONLY 

THE  FINEST 

RUMS 

COME 

FROM 
PUERTO  RICO 

Aging  has  given  our  rums  a  smoothness,  whether  straight  or  mixed,  that  has  made  them  preferred  over  all  others. 
And  only  in  Puerto  Rico,  with  its  heritage  of  fine  rums,  is  aging  guaranteed  by  law. 


RUMS  OF  PUERTO  RICO   M  ONLY  THE  FINEST 


1 


eymour  Lawrence,  or  Sam,  as  he  was  known 
to  his  friends,  was  a  great  publisher  who  con- 
fessed to  me  many  times  that  the  late  Alfred 
Knopf  was  a  hero  of  his.  I  very  much  regret, 
now  that  Sam  is  gone,  that  I  never  responded 
with  my  opinion.  Alfred  was  a  prickly,  self-im- 
portant company  man.  while  Sam  was  a  passionate,  loyal 
champion  of  his  writers,  much  adored  by  all  of  us.  His  main 
concern  was  good  books  and  the  care  and  nurturing  of 
those  who  create  them.  A  superb  deal-maker  and  specialist 
in  foreign  rights,  he  was,  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
everything  a  writer  could  ask  for,  but  it  was  his  almost 
spooky  knowledge  of  the  various  psychologies  of  the  artists 
he  worked  with  that  made  him  special.  He  knew  how,  when, 
and  where  to  provide  moral  and  financial  support.  He  also 
knew  when  to  stay  out  of  things,  when  to  keep  quiet. 

Sam  was  exceptionally  careful  about  whom  he  took  on, 
but  it  was  understood  that  when  he  signed  a  writer  it  was 
for  more  than  a  book  or  a  "project"  (a  word  I  never  heard 
him  use),  and  encompassed  the  whole  long,  unpredictable 
process  of  writing  over  a  lifetime.  His  tacit  promise  to  every 
writer  was  Come  what  may,  I'll  never  let  you  down.  He  kept 
his  promises  to  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Richard  Yates,  and 
many  more  souls  in  various  states  of  torture.  Much  fine  writ- 
ing got  done  that  might  not  have  otherwise. 

Sam  had  an  eye  for  talent,  but  even  more  rare  was  his 
urge  and  ability  to  go  out  and  find  it,  to  spot  the  new  gen- 
eration even  as  it  was  forming.  Tim  O'Brien  and  Jayne 
Anne  Phillips— now  in  the  middle  of  their  careers— met  Sam 
when  they  were  unknown  graduate  students,  Tim  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Jayne  Anne  just  out  of  Iowa.  Both  have  ex- 
traordinary books  out  this  season,  and  they  may  well  be  the 
last  books  published  under  the  Seymour  Lawrence  imprint 
at  Houghton  Mifflin. 

O'Brien's  In  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  an  elaborate  philo- 
sophical thriller— John  Wade's  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
ended  in  catastrophe,  and  his  wife  has  inexplicably  disap- 


peared—yet transcends  genre  by  insisting  that  the  reader 
enter  as  a  full  partner  in  the  attempt  to  plumb  the  mystery. 
Is  it  possible  that  secrecy  and  lies  in  a  good  cause  are  po- 
tentially more  dangerous  than  those  for  which  there  is  no 
excuse  whatever?  Is  redemption  possible  without  confes- 
sion, and  to  whom  does  one  confess  if,  in  a  secular  age, 
there  is  no  one  capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  sin? 
O'Brien  ponders  the  dynamics  of  guilt,  denial,  and  loneli- 
ness with  a  kind  of  passionate  meticulousness  that  refuses 
to  simplify  great  problems  merely  in  order  to  solve  them. 
//;  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  a  powerful,  daring  piece  of 
work.  It  looks  evil  in  the  face  and  doesn't  blink. 

A  girls'  camp  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  is  an 
emblem  of  American  innocence  30  years  ago  in  Jayne 
Anne  Phillips's  beautiful  and  deeply  imagined  new  novel, 
Shelter.  The  children  in  this  book  are  superbly  drawn  and 
presented  with  something  like  awe.  The  adults  all  swirl 
around  the  children,  pulling  them  this  way  and  that  simply 
by  the  power  of  their  adult  preoccupations  and  obsessions. 
But  there  are  dark  forces  at  work  at  Camp  Shelter  against 
which  the  children  have  only  their  innocence,  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  it,  to  defend  themselves.  Written  in  prose  that  is 
often  breathtakingly  beautiful.  Shelter  is  a  rich,  vivid  nov- 
el of  moral  and  psychological  complexity  destined  to  stand 
alongside  works  by  Faulkner  and  the  other  masters  of 
southern  literature. 

At  Sam's  memorial  service  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  New 
York  City,  a  woman  in  publishing  noticed  that  virtually  all 
of  his  writers  were  in  attendance,  having  flown  in  from  all 
points  of  the  compass.  "'What  was  it  about  him?"  she  asked 
me  with  sincerity.  "What  did  he  do  to  make  you  feel  so 
strongly,  all  of  you?" 

"If  I  had  one  word,  I  would  say  'loyalty.'" 

"Loyalty?"  She  sounded  nonplussed.  "Lots  of  people  are 
loyal  to  their  writers." 

"Not  like  Sam,"  I  said.  "Not  by  a  long  shot." 

—FRANK  CONROY 
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Wear  nothing  on  /our  Legs  bur  sheer,  luxurious  silkiness.  Very  see  through.  Very  subrle.  Very  Hanes. 


Hanes  Silk  Reflections 


Sheer. 


0ure,  landing  a  TV  movie  or 
guesting  on  a  talk  ?vow  would  be 
nice.  But  Michele  Smith  is  happy 
to  be  known  for  that  fraction  of  a 
second  in  which  an  airbag  deploys 
and  maybe  she's  helped  save  a  life. 
Michele  has  been  one  of  our 
safety  engineers  for  eight  years  now. 
Even  before  there  was  a  Saturn  car, 
there  were  Saturn  people  like  her. 
Designing.  Testing.  Thinking.  Then 
testing  some  more. 

That's  the  way  you  dream  up 
things  like,  oh,  patent  #4,893,874 
-the  latchplate  on  our  rear  seat- 
belts  that  Michele  helped  design. 
Or  even  a  little  bigger  project  she 
happened  to  be  part  of- the  dual 
airbags  on  the  new  Saturn. 

Michele  and  her  team  wanted 
not  only  an  additional  airbag  but 
additional  advances.  A  centralized 
sensing  system  for  knowing  exactly 
when  to  deploy  the  bags.  And  a  new 
contour— on  an  all-new  dash -to 
hold  the  passenger  bag  in  position. 


She  doesn't  always  get  the  credit 
for  making  a  Saturn  safe,  but  Michele 
isn't  complaining.  She  knows  Saturn 
really  is  a  team.  And  besides,  just 
look  at  that  ritzy  crowd  she  gets  to 
hang  out  with  over  there. 
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engineer  Michele  Smith  is  qui  is 


(  v<vv  Saturn 
failure.*  "crumple  zone.'" 

shoulder  bunnwes, 
available  anti-hick  brakes, 
and  now,  dual airvags  like 

the  ones  sbmn  here. 
But  don 't  befooled  by  looks. 
Airbagd  area 't  fluffy  pillow. 

Driver  [i 


Passengers 


They  re  a  supplemental 
restraint  .<y<tem  (absays  wear 

your  seatbelts,  even  with 
airbagd)  that  deploy*  rapidly. 

Of  course,  engineers  like 
.  Jlichele  Smith  mild  be  happy 

if  you  never  pet  to  see  our 
airbagd  at  all.  They  re  not  ail 
that  bung  up  on  fame,  anyway. 


m  more  .ilium  Saturn 


ity  time  ai  1-800-522-5000.  Manufacturers  mfgrtmi  retail 
nation  ami  options  are  extra.  G  I'HJh  Saturn  Corporation. 
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TOP  GUN 

"It's  tough  when  ■ 
fame  happens  as  fast 
as  ft  did  with  Tom," 
says  Paul  Newman. 
"So  far  he's  kept 

*his  head  on  his  shoulders, 

|  but  he's  one  of 
**»e  very,  very  few." 


*N 


Tom  Cruise  is  perhaps 
_  the  first  actor  of  his  generation 
to  move  beyond  boyish-hunk  stardom  into 

the  realm  of  archetype: 
the  all-American  brand-name  hero  with  a 

winsome  smile  and  a  winning  plan. 

But  will  the  public  buy  him  as  the  bitchy, 

bisexual  star  of  Neil  Jordan's 

Interview  with  the  Vampire? 

In  a  series  of  remarkably  revealing  encounters, 

KEVIN  SESSUMS  gets  Cruise 

to  open  up  about  his  relationship  with 


on't  be  scared,"  Tom 
Cruise's  voice  crackles  inside  my  ears.  "Sometimes  this  thing 
tends  to  take  offlike  a  raped  ape."  Cruise  and  I  are  strapped 
into  the  twin  cockpits  of  a  tiny  Pitts  S-2B  biplane  and  can 
speak  to  each  other  only  through  the  headsets  attached  to 
our  khaki  flight  caps.  He  is  piloting  the  aircraft  from  the 
cockpit  behind  me,  and  again  his  voice  comes  crackling 
forward  as  we  barrel  down  the  runway.  "Hold  on!"  he 
warns,  revving  the  engine,  and  with  one  giant  grunt  that 
sounds  even  more  violent  than  a  riled-up  gorilla  we  go  howl- 
ing upward  over  the  small,  private  Santa  Monica  airport. 

Rob  Reiner,  who  directed  Cruise  in  A  Few  Good  Men, 
has  already  spelled  it  all  out  for  me:  "Tom  likes  to  jump 
out  of  pianes.  He  likes  to  race  cars.  He  likes  to  ride  mo- 
torcycles. He  likes  to  climb  rocks.  He  likes  white -water 
rafting.  And  now  he  likes  this  aerobatic  stuff.  Let's  just 
say  there's  not  a  drop  of  Jewish  blood  in  him." 

I  relay  Reiner's  remark  back  to  Cruise,  and  the  sound 
of  his  enthusiastic  laughter  lightens  my  head  even  more 
as  we  lift  higher  over  the  Pacific  and  fly  northward  along 
the  Malibu  coastline.  "Look  at  all  that  down  there,"  he 
instructs  me,  and  I  stare  at  the  crowded  beachfront  prop- 
erty below.  From  this  vantage  point,  gleaming  in  the  late- 
afternoon  light,  it  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
platinum  trailer  park.  "Pay  $6  million  and  you  too  can 
live  in  a  matchbox!"  Cruise  shouts  over  the  engine.  Far- 
ther up  the  coast,  his  aesthetic  sense  is  better  satisfied. 
"Look  out  to  your  left  at  that  light,"  he  says.  "Oh,  man, 
isn't  that  fantastic?  God!  I  love  this.  I  love  it." 

We  fly  in  appreciative  silence  for  a  while  before  round- 
ing the  cliff  dwellings  of  millionaires  and  hovering  short 
of  Santa  Barbara.  "So  what  do  you  say?"  Cruise  says,  in- 
terrupting my  reverie.  "Want  to  try  a  loop?" 

"Depends  on  what  it  takes." 

"I'm  just  going  to  roll  the  nose  over  and  do  a  kind  of 
360-degree  somersault  in  the  air.  Can  you  handle  that?" 

"Sure,"  I  say,  not  sure  at  all.  Suddenly  the  sierra  and 
the  shoreline  and  the  horizon  are  all  spinning  in  front  of 
my  face.  "Oh  my  God!"  I  hear  myself  exclaim.  "Oh  my 
Goooooooood!" 


il 
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"Are  you  all  right?"  Cruise  asks,  again  laughing, 
he  smooths  us  out  and  lines  up  the  plane  for  anothe 
neuver.  "Want  to  try  something  else  now?" 

"Sure,"  I  say,  and  this  time  I  am.  Tom  Cruise  h 
ways  shared  his  graceful  presence  with  us  on  the  i 
screen,  but  here,  high  in  the  air  over  California,  that 
ence  is  not  only  breathtaking— literally,  as  he  execu 
wing  roll— but  also  comforting.   In   Top  Gun,  his  p< 
mance  defined  by  its  straight-arrow  strut.  Cruise  ga\ 
the  first  real  glimpse  of  such  grace.  Yet  there  was  a 
ish  taint  to  it  back  then,  as  if  it  needed  all  that  mil   | 
hardware  and  gung-ho  movie  magic  to  ratchet  up 
notches  of  his  manhood.  Here,  however,  the  delicate 
ity  of  this  daredevil  aircraft,  fueled,  as  it  were,  by 
and  borne  aloft  with  lighthearted  abandon,  is  a  better  ba 
eter  of  Cruise's  newfound  maturity.   Manhood— like 
danger  inherent  in  these  aerial  stunts  he  so  lovingly 
cutes,  like  the  form  it  has  taken  in  his  fateful  and  fa 
less  life,  like  stardom  itself— can  be  a  fragile,  lovely  t 

"My  take  on  Tom  Cruise  is  that  he's  a  great  object  | 
screen,"  says  New  York  Times  film  critic  Janet  Maslin. 
quality  he  radiates  as  an  object  is  this  healthy,  glowing 
American  well-being.  When  he  just  gets  out  there  and 
The  Handsome  Hunk,  then  he  seems  redundant  to  me. 
times  he  has  been  great  are  the  times  that  someone  ttta 
that  healthy,  handsome  thing  of  his,  yet  leaves  him  wo  fapene 
ed  and  bewildered  by  it— in  Bom  on  the  Fourth  of  Jul)  tGraoc 
in  Rain/nan,  to  some  extent,  or  TJie  Color  of  Money,  m  u 
even  Tlie  Firm.  Sometimes  he  can  give  off  this  kind  of  fees jt  j 
guish  that  can  get  right  to  you,  and  other  times  he'  \k« 
bland  as  he  was  in  Far  and  Away.  A  lot  of  the  intelligi  v, 
about  how  he  comes  across  comes  from  his  directors,  w'  feto  ta 
is,  in  a  way,  the  real  sign  of  an  old-fashioned  .movie  st    |  just 

"Cruise  is  both  a  genuine  star  and  a  genuine  actor  ifc; 
though  not  always  at  the  same  time,"  concurs  Maslin's  !,?  - 
low  critic  Roger  Ebert.  "His  work  in  Born  on  the  Fo\  fca 
of  July  was  one  of  the  more  amazing  performances  in 
cent  American  movies.  Few  others  with  his  star  appeal  wc 
have  had  that  depth  and  range.  I  know  there  are  a  lo  m 
people  who  are  infuriated  by  his  casting  in  Interview 
the  Vampire,  but  I'm  keeping  an  open  mind." 

An  infuriated  Anne  Rice,  who  wrote  the  novel  on  wl 
Vampire  is  based,  certainly  has  not  kept  an  open  m 
about  Cruise's  being  cast  as  the  vampire  Lestat,  whom 
describes  as  blond  and  towering  and  filled  with  a  lasc  \\ 
ous  civility.  She  originally  wrote  the  role  with  actor  Rut 
Hauer  in  mind,  and  has  said  that  casting  Cruise  as  Le: 
is  as  absurd  as  casting  Edward  G.  Robinson  as  Rhett  I 
ler.  Although  Rice  retains  a  screenwriting  credit  on  In 
view  with  the  Vampire,  along  with  the  film's  director  t 
real  writer,  Neil  Jordan,  she  interpreted  the  choice 
Cruise  as  a  personal  affront  to  both  her  and  her  very 
cal  fans,  and  startled  everyone  involved  with  the  film  w 
the  vehemence  of  her  campaign  to  discredit  the  actor  a  \ 
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the  movie. 


"It  was  that  special  connection  when  you  recogni 
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was  astounded  by  the  flak  we've  gotten,  especially 

loin  (  raise  is  certainly  one  of  the  two  or  three 

est  actors  of  Ins  generation,"  says  David  Geffen,  the 

ucei  of  Interview  with  the  Vampire,  who  has  known 

!  se  since  he  starred  m  one  ol  Geffen's  earlier  produc- 

.  Risky  Business,   "1  thoughl  to  myself,  People  are 

tools  when  it  comes  to  these  kinds  of  issues.   It   you 

ins  make  the  movies,  as  opposed  to  the  people  who 

them,  then  yon  wouldn't  have  ended  up  with    The 

Other,  because  back  then  A I  Pacino  was  just  this  thin 

guy  So  it  doesn't  matter.  It  doesn't  bother  me.  The 

thing  that  bothered   me  about   people's  reaction   to 

was  that  1  know  how  sensitive  Tom  is  and  I  knew 

it  would  hurt  his  feelings." 

Tom  keeps  putting  himself  at  risk  as  an  artist."  says  Jef- 

Kat/enberg,  chairman  oi'  the  Walt  Disney  Studios,  who 

known  the  32-year-old  actor  for  more  than  a  decade. 

ough  Cruise  has  his  share  of  actor  buddies,  he  has  been 

ended  by  an  inordinate  number  oi'  Hollywood  power 

ers,  who  have  tired  of  having  to  treat  their  male  stars 

EOdigal  sons  and  are  relieved  to  have  a  successful  actor 

•leir  midst  who  is  a  well-behaved  professional.  "Tom  has 

i  it  again  with   Vampire,"  Katzenberg  continues.  "For 

>f  us— as  moviegoers  and  fans    there's  nothing  more  fun 

.  watching  someone  like  that  walk  on  a  high  wire.  I've 

i  experienced  that  with  him  when  it's  going  over  falls 

le  Grand  Canyon,  and  his  saying,  'O.K.!  Let's  carry  our 

back  up  there  and  do  it  again!'  He  does  it  for  sport. 

does  it  for  craft.  He  does  it  for  art.  He  does  it  for  life." 

It  always  helps  if  one  is  controversial  in  casting  a 

ie,"  Neil  Jordan  says,  sighing  heavily,  obviously  tired  of 

ng  to  talk  about  his  decision  to  hire  Cruise  to  essay  Le- 

"I  just  thought  that  if  Tom  was  willing  to  go  the  dis- 

:e  this  character  demands— and  he  was— then  we  could 

up  with  something  quite  extraordinary,  and  we  did." 

jeffen  allowed  me  to  see  an  early  cut  of  the  film  at  his 

libu  screening  room  in  July.  Though  Warner  Bros,  will 

i    release  the  picture  until  November,  it  was  already  ap- 

wiit  that  Jordan,  who  directed   The  Crying  Came  and 

'ia  Lisa,   has  again  come  up  with  a  cinematic  mood 

;e  as  troubling  as  it  is  intelligent.  Cruise  has  never 

se  anything  like  it.  The  golden  boy  of  the  American  cin- 

i  willingly  tarnishes  his  good-guy  image  with  a  star- 

gly  sensual  and  stirringly  malevolent  portrayal.  Yes, 

-  blond  in  the  film.  And,  yes,  his  lust  is  palpable. 

\s  I  was  adjusting  my  eyes  from  the  darkness  of  the 

;ening  room  to  the  sunlight  outside,  the  phone  rang.  It 

Cruise,  wanting  to  know  my  opinion  about  the  film 

n  more  than  he  wanted  to  know  the  one  I  was  forming 

•ut  his  performance.  "Well,  I  can  tell  you  this,"  I  said, 

ding  him  a  bit,  "you've  created  a  whole  new  male  screen 

n:  the  bitch  god.  You're  frightening  ly  bitchy  in  this." 

feood!"  he  goaded  back.  "A  bitch  god!  I  love  it!" 

\s  for  the  homoerotic  strains  that  are  so  prevalent  in 

v's  novel,  they  are  there  for  anyone  who  cares  to  strain 


foi  them    I lu-  film  adaptation  still  involves  lestai         the 
dynamics  oi  Ins  relationship  with  his  beautil  il  male 
panion,  Louis,  portrayed  by  Brad  Pitt,  who  i  lates  th 
iy  in  flashbacks  to  an  interviewei  he  meets  in  San  l  rancisco, 

,i  role  taken  on  by  Christian  Slatei  alter  the  death  ol   Kr. 

ei  Phoenix  Lestai  and  Louis  even  transform  a  little  girl 

named  Claudia  into  a  vampire  so  that  they  can  have  a 
daughter  together  and  create  tor  themselves  their  own  set 
of  19th-century  family  values.  Later,  after  the  violent  loss 
of  Lestat,  boms  and  Claudia  escape  New  Orleans  and 
make  then  way  to  Paris,  where  another  older  vampire. 
played  b\   Antonio  Banderas.  falls  for  the  alluring  Louis. 

"The  homoerotic  stuff  is  what  everyone  talks  about,  isn't 
it?"  Jordan  muses.  "But  these  guys  are  beyond  sex.  Their 
lust  is  for  blood.  Yet  it  is  a  very  erotic  movie.  It  was  great 
fun  for  me  making  an  erotic  movie  without  having  to  shoot 
bodies  humping  all  the  time." 

"This  is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  homoerotic  issue:  I  don't 
care  either  way,"  confesses  Cruise.  "It's  nothing  1  worry  about. 
I'm  an  actor  and  I  play  a  character.  I  do  find  it  a  very  sen- 
sual movie,  because  everything  that  Lestat  does  he  does  out 
of  low  and  longing— yet  he's  sadistic.  Lestat  certainly  loves 
Louis.  He  wants  a  companion.  And  Louis  is  beautiful;  Le- 
stat finds  him  so.  But.  also,  Lestat  created  this  creature  that 
Louis  has  become,  so  he  is  very  fatherly  about  it." 

Tom  Cruise  is  wearing  a  baseball  cap  that 
looks  to  be  one  or  two  sizes  too  big  for  him. 
Disheveled,  unshaven,  he  got  out  of  bed  ex- 
actly 24  minutes  ago,  yet  is  still  only  a  few 
minutes  late  for  our  breakfast  appointment 
in  a  suite  at  the  Hotel  Bel-Air.  which  he  and 
his  wife,  actress  Nicole  Kidman,  called 
home  during  the  first  few  months  they  were 
together.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Cruise  and  Kidman 
moved  into  a  home  with  more  real-life  dimensions  after  the 
adoption  of  their  daughter,  Isabella,  then  but  a  few  days 
old.  "Getting  up  at  9:30  in  the  morning  now  is  sleeping  to 
me,"  Cruise  tells  me  in  the  way  new  fathers  have  of  com- 
plaining and  bragging  at  the  same  time.  "I  remember  when 
I  used  to  go  out  and  party  all  night  and  sleep  in  till  noon 
or  one  o'clock.  Now  9:30  seems  decadent." 

"So  what  was  it  like  the  first  time  you  changed  your 
daughter's  diapers?"  I  ask. 

"I  was  scared  to  death.  Scared  to  death!"  he  says, 
yawning  and  chuckling  at  himself.  "I  didn't  know  what 
the  hell  I  was  doing." 

"Maybe  you  should  have  put  a  pair  on  Nicole."  I  sug- 
gest, "and  practiced  on  her  first." 

"Yeah!  That's  not  so  bad!"  he  says  with  a  laugh.  "And 
then  she  could  change  a  pair  oi'  mine!  I  could  call  her  up 
from  the  office.  'Hey.  honey!  You  gotta  come  up.  Time  to 
change  my  diapers!'"  His  laughter  leads  him  to  sweeter 
thoughts.  "Seeing  Nicole  with  Isabella.  I  see  a  whole  oth- 
er side  to  her.  Sometimes  I  just  stand  back  and  watch.  Or 


ur  soul  mate.  Nicole  is  a  person  who  understands" 
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pt  hit  and  I  didn't  wIM 
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"Tom  likes  to 

jump  out  of  planes," 

says  Rob  Reiner. 

'He  likes  to  race  cars. 

He  likes  to  ride 

motorcycles. 

es  white-water 
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"People  yj(  me/So  *hat  is  Scientology?'  I  sa^ 

1  want  to  know,  read  a  book  about  it 
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FAR  AND  AWAY 

"He  was  just  the 

i  : ,..i:i.l..     iimmi 


man  I'd  ever  met," 
says  Nicole  Kidman. 
■?ji$s  amazingly 
romantic." 


walk  up  the  st. ms  and  just  stand  there  and  listen  to 
|m  play.  Sometimes  Nic  will  forget  to  turn  that  little 
It-speaker  thing  off,  and  I'll  just  sit  then.-  and  listen  to 
m.  Those  arc  the  little  moments  in  life  when  yon  stop 
I  think.  I  want  to  make  smc  I'll  remember  tins  fore\ 

His  laughter  has  ceased,  and  creases  creep  across  Ins 
Stead.  "I'm  a  daddy,"  he  whispers,  more  to  himself  than 
me.  "I'm  a  daddy." 

'Why  did  you  and  Nieole  want  to  become  parents  at 
.  point  in  your  careers?"  I  ask,  knowing  how  busy  each 
Cruise  has  announced  that  he  will  star  in  his  own  pro- 
ition  of  a  screen  version  of  the  television  classic  Mission: 
possible;  Kidman  has  recently  finished  To  Die  For.  di- 
ted  by  Gus  Van  Sant,  and  has  been  east  not  only  as  Val 
mer's  love  interest  in  the  third  Batman  installment  but 
i  as  Isabel  Archer  in  Jane  Campion's  production  of 
nr>  James's  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  "Was  it  because  the 
jption  itself  came  through  and  you  couldn't  really  con- 

the  timing  of  it?" 
We  talked  about  children  from  time  to  time,  but  there 
s  always  the  work."  he  says.  "But  then  we  went.  When 
it  ever  going  to  be  the  right  time?  That's  how  the  con- 
dition started.  You're  lying  in  bed  at  night  and  you're 
ing  to  sleep,  so  you  roll  over  and  you  go.  What  would 
ppen  if  we  had  this  in  our  life?  .  .  .  One  of  the  things 
it  Nic  and  I  talk  about  is  that  now  suddenly  we're  a 
nily.  We're  at  that  point  where  we're  trying  to  define 
ere  we  are.  Can  we  still  party?  Are  we  really  boring.' 
.  my  God  .  .  .  we're  old!  Oh,  shit!  What  the  fuck  do 
do?  ...  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but  for  many  years 
ms  working  working  working  working.  Actually,  before 

started  Interview  with  the  Vampire  I  wanted  to  see 
ris.  We  went  over  and  walked  through  all  these  beauti- 
old  homes  and  museums.  And  then  we  just  went  wild. 
vould  end  up  sleeping  all  day,  and  we  would  go  out  to 
ibs  all  night  and  party.  Drink  fine  wine  and  dance  till 
wn.  You  need  those  outlets  from  time  to  time.  And  you 
:■(!  someone  with  whom  you  can  go  absolutely  wild." 
"He's  quite  eccentric,"  Nicole  Kidman  tells  me  on  her 
ly  to  drive  Isabella  to  the  swimming  lessons  she  has  been 
;ing  since  she  was  eight  months  old.  "He's  just  an  odd 

He  has  his  own  little  quirks  and  mannerisms.  He's 
id  of  wild  and  I  love  that.  Somebody  once  told  me  that 
:\  were  coming  back  from  a  rafting  trip  and  Tom  was 
out  to  go  up  in  one  of  these  choppers.  This  guy  was  ter- 
of  choppers,  but  there  were  three  different  ones  char- 
ged for  them  and  all  these  people  were  scurrying  to  get 

tern  to  be  lifted  out  of  this  small  valley.  This  guy  said, 

K..  I'm  going  to  got  in  the  chopper  that  Tom  Cruise  gets 

'cause  God  isn't  going  to  kill  him.'  That's  kind  of  what 

think,  too.   He's  got  that  feeling  about  him  as  a  person. 

en  when  you  get  in  a  racecar  with  him.  Or  in  a  plane." 

"Or  in  a  marriage'.'"  I  ask  her. 

"Well,  yeah.  I  had  three  ver\  strong  relationships  before 
met  Tom,  but  I  was  never  going  to  get  married.  Never. 
it  he  was  jusl  the  most  incredible,  unusual  man  I'd  ever 
I  think  in  a  relationship  you  have  to  work  at  keep- 
g  your  partner  in  love  with  you.  You  can't  just  take  it 
r  granted.  And   I   knew  that  was  something  he  wouldn't 


i.ikc  loi  grand  <i    fhat  i   ©mi  th  n  is 

creative  about   He's  amazingly  romantii    H    put 

woik   into  us" 

I )<>  you  plan  to  adopt  more  children ' 
"Well,  I'd  like  to  give  birth,"  Kidman  confesses,  "ami 
adopt  more  children   Wc  plan  to  do  that.  Definitely." 

Was  there  .1  reason  you  chose  adoption  fol  youi  first 
child'" 

"No.  It  just  happened  that  was."  she  sass.  "Isabella  was 
meant  for  us.  I  think  when  things  come  into  your  life  at 
a  certain  lime  you  have  to  take  them.   It's  destiny." 

Cruise  and  Kidman  met  when  they  co-starred  in  Days 
oj  Thunder  "It  was  that  special  connection  when  you  rec- 
ogm/e  your  soul  mate."  he  says.  "She  is  a  person  who  un- 
derstands. It  was  as  if  a  whole  new  life  had  started  for 
me."  In  fact,  it  had.  for  he  had  only  recently  divorced  his 
first  wife,  actress  Mimi  Rogers.  When  asked  now  about 
that  first  marriage.  Cruise  is  uncharacteristically  curt.  "It 
was  a  long  time  ago.  I  really  don't  think  about  it." 

W~  hat  he  has  begun  to  think  about, 
and  to  come  to  terms  with,  is 
his  deceased  father.  Born  Thom- 
as Cruise  Mapother  IV.  he 
dropped  his  father's  name  after 
his  parents'  divorce,  when  his 
mother  moved  Cruise  and  his 
three  sisters  from  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
to  Kentucky.  There  she  remarried  and  later  moved  the 
family  to  New  Jersey.  Cruise  saw  his  father,  an  electrical 
engineer,  one  last  time  a  few  years  ago.  when  he  visited 
him  in  a  hospital  as  he  lay  dying  of  cancer.  Until  now  he 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  discuss  the  man's  absence  from 
his  life. 

"Was  your  divorce  from  Mimi  like  a  second  divorce 
for  you?"  I  venture.  "You  purposefully  dropped  your  fa- 
ther's name.  One  could  say  you've  been  divorced  twice 
in  your  life." 

A  silence  seeps  into  our  conversation,  and  suddenly  Cruise, 
who  is  famous  for  his  self-control,  loses  his  composure. 
This  surprises  him  as  much  as  it  does  me.  Quickly,  he 
thumbs  the  water  from  his  eyes.  "I  never  thought  of  it  in 
those  terms."  he  finally  says  as  more  tears  well  up.  He 
clears  his  throat.  "You  know.  I  loved  my  father  ver\ 
much."  he  whispers.  "I  think  sometimes  what  it  would 
have  been  like  for  him  to  see  me  with  my  daughter.  .  .  . 
My  father  never  saw  any  of  my  movies  before  he  died. 
but  he  had  pictures  of  me  on  the  wall  in  his  hospital 
room.  He  told  his  nurses  how  he  had  made  a  mistake  with 
me  and  my  sisters." 

Cruise  stops  again  and  composes  himself.  "When  I  look 
ai  Isabella."  he  tells  me.  "I  finally  realize  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  that  a  parent  can't  love  their  child." 

"What  was  it  like  being  the  only  male  111  your  lanuK 
after  your  mother's  divorce'.'  You  were  still   so  young 
around  12.  I  believe." 

"It  was  all  \er\  confusing."  he  admits.  "It  was  fright- 
ening. .  .  .  There  was  a  lot  of  frustration  1  was  a  wild 
kid.  I'd  cut  school  and  everything,    Continued  on  page  270 
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HAVING  A  BALL 

Locklear  has 
a  flair  for 

spouting  mesmerizing 
venom  while 
commanding  her  hair 
not  to  move. 


Her  hair  is  frosted,  her  character  is  ice, 

but  Heather  Locklear  is 

the  hottest  thing  in  prime  time 

MICHAEL  MUSTOpays  tribute  to 

the  queen  of  Melrose  Place 


rue,  she  probably  doesn't  have  Bernhardt.  Duse. 
and  Fontanne  enviously  rolling  in  their  graves, 
screaming,  "Kill  her!  Stop  her  now!  She's  better 
than  all  of  us  combined!"  But  Heather  Locklear— 
Melrose  Place's  witchy  ad  exec,  Amanda  Wood- 
ward—definitely has  something.  A  certain  ability  to 
widen  and  narrow  her  eyes  to  convey  a  smorgasbord 
of  bristling  emotions.  A  flair  for  spouting  mesmeriz- 
ing venom  while  commanding  her  hair  not  to  move.  A 
distinct  working-class  glamour  seasoned  with  upper-crust 
smarts  that  makes  her  the  across-the -boards  queen  of  TV 
soap  dish— the  wickedly  amusing,  babe-alicious  bonbon  du 
jour  of  Wayne,  Garth,  and  a  lot  more  non-trailer  residents 
than  care  to  admit  it. 

Once  Joan  Collins's  foil  as  the  trampy  Sammy  Jo 
on  Dynasty,  she's  become  Joan  Collins— the  pretend  diva  par 
excellence.  Locklear's  Amanda  held  our  attention  in  a  neck 
brace  when  she  showed  up  at  her  fave  sparring  part- 
ner Alison's  doorstep  to  snarl,  "Here's  your 
bridesmaid's  dress.  Give  it  to  a 
friend— if  you  have  any  left!"  (Of 
course,  she  apologized  when  Alison 
turned  out  to  be  the  star  witness  in  the 
sexual-harassment  suit  against  her.)  And 
the  coiffure  queen  didn't  let  us  down  at  the 
actual  wedding,  either,  deliciously  announcing. 
"I  am  so  sick  of  all  of  you  self-righteous  jerks  attack- 
ing me!  I  don't  have  to  take  it  I  have  a  meeting  to 
go  to!"  Is  it  horrible  to  admit  that  we  desperately 
wanted  to  join  her  there'' 

Interestingly  enough,  Locklear  resisted  Aman- 


•  —  u^k» 


Photographs  by  MICHEL  COMTE 

Styled  ru  MARINA  Still  WO 


da's  bitchy  bent  at  first,  but  now  likes  the  character  to  be 
as  monstrous  as  possible.  Typically,  she  was  devastated  by 
those  harassment  charges— that  they  were  found  to  be 
false,  that  is.  "Amanda  was  happy,  but  Heather  thought 
there  should  have  been  something  more,"  the  actress  laments, 
invoking  that  wacky  third-person  motif  prevalent  in  La-la- 
land.  "Not  the  group  hug  at  the  end."  Only  a  truly  nice 
girl  could  be  secure  enough  to  want  to  travel  such  dire 
paths  of  darkness,  and  Locklear,  33,  is  indeed  the  arche- 
typal goody-good,  an  uncomplicated,  yet  engagingly  self- 
mocking,  type  who  is  just  figuring  things  out  as  she  goes 
along. 

Her  niceness,  mercifully,  is  laced  with  a  dollop  of  dark 
humor  lite  that  makes  it  go  down  more  easily.  When  told 
that  she  was  better  than  Shannen  Doherty  as  a  Saturday 
Night  Live  host,  she  quips,  "Thank  you!  I  was  trying  to 
be  better  than  her.  That  was  my  whole  motivation!"  The 
secret  of  acting  in  the  nighttime-soap  genre?  "Short  skirts. 
It's  my  skirt  that's  doing  all  the  acting."  Would  she  apply 
a  different  technique  from  the  one  she  uses  on  Melrose  if 
doing  Shakespeare?  "Oh  no,  I'd  be  exactly  the  same,"  she 
says  with  a  smirk.  One  can  see  it  now:  "Out,  damned 
spot— I  said  out,  goddammit!" 

A  California  native  and  current,  unrepentant  Valley 
Girl,  Locklear  confesses  that  she's  prone  to  somewhat 
diva-esque  shopping  binges  on  the  palmy  boulevards  of 
her  natural  habitat.  With  the  cat  out  of  the  Chanel  bag, 
she  promptly  sets  about  cataloguing  what  she  scarfs  up: 
"Clothing,  furniture,  sheets.  Oops,  and  shoes.  Oops,  and 
beige  lipstick."  And  yet,  she's  most  often  found  wearing 
basic  Levi's  layered  over  Calvin  Klein's  men's  underwear 
("They're  so  comfortable  and  soft,  like  a  diaper"). 

Her  equally  paradoxical  culinary  tastes  take  her  to 
Taco  Bell,  where  she  loves  "the  fake  cheese  over  the 
ground  beef.  Hot  sauce  that  can  make  pennies  beautiful 
again  if  you  dip  them  in  it.  I  can't  imagine  what  my  stom- 
ach looks  like!" 

Locklear  won't  delve  into  the  real  hot  sauce,  though, 
such  as  her  divorce  from  Motley  Crue  drummer  Tommy 
Lee  after  seven  itchy  years.  When  asked  if  the  breakup 
was  really  horrible,  all  she'll  say  is  "No.  Nothing  that  in- 
teresting." Is  she  dating  someone  now?  "Of  course  I  am," 
she  exults.  "But  I  still  have  nothing  to  do  on  a  Friday 
night!"  Her  beau  is  reported  to  be  rocker  Richie  Sambo- 
ra,  Cher's  ex,  but  again  Locklear  is  lockjawed;  apparently, 
she's  as  diplomatic  and  guarded  as  Amanda  is  wanton  and 
indiscreet. 

It  seems  this  Heather  Locklear  person  really  is  about  as 
down-to-earth  as  a  nationally  known  figure  who  goes  on 
glamorous  shopping  sprees  can  be.  She  won't  even  take 
credit  for  resuscitating  Melrose  Place,  which  was  hardly  an 
address  many  wanted  to  visit  before  her  nostril-flaring  put 
it  on  the  map.  She  instead  credits  the  writers  for  not  striv- 
ing for  reality  anymore  (they've  certainly  succeeded).  But 
will  Amanda  ever  confront  her  problems  and  change? 
"No,"  laughs  Heather,  her  hair  moving,  "because  then 
she'd  have  to  be  nice." 

Thank  God,  or— more  important  in  some  circles— thank 
Aaron  Spelling.  Now,  let's  get  to  that  meeting  already.  □ 
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IMUDER 

"thud  a 

brainstorm: 

landscape 

holography. 


feet,  without  windows   'o  g  icorate   anc 
^ado  brainstc  -.  -andscape  photograph' 
We  now  have  almost  600  photographs, 
Jonated  by  55  ohe'ographers,  includii 
me."  Evelyn  Lauder— senio^B)rpc  a- 
president  of  the  Estee  Lauder  Cot 


I  the  London 
m,  set  up  the 
beauty-adviser  training  program, 
i mis/  helped  develop  Beautiful 
nowing,  and  raised  two  succ 
o?  her  own,  but  the  achiever™ 
talks  about  most  these  days  is  the  Ev 
H.  Lauder  Breast  Center  at  Memorial  SI 
Kettering  hospital  in  New  York.  Lou* 
posing  here  on  her  Manhattan  penthouse 
terrace,  donated  some  of  the  $18  million 
cost  j'  the  stafe-ofMfhe-art  :gj'  iry  For  diag- 
nosing and  treating  breast  cancer,  which 
opened  in  1 992,  and  raised  the  rest.  This 
-October  is  National  Brecst  Can- 
reness  Month— Harry  N.  Abrams 
publish  The  Seasons  Obse~ved,  a 
book  of  Lauder's  landlcape  photographs, 
"ih  all  royalties  going  to  the  Breast  Can- 
;r  Research  Foundation.  Also  this  month, 


Lauder  her  second  show,  with  pro- 
ds going  to  the  foundation.  More  than 
5  prints  we^e  soid,  ;or  some  $200,000 
the  first  one.  Says  the  blossoming  pho- 
capher,  in  words  that  r 
he  has  spent  35  yeo-s  .n  the 
-.siness'V"^  "*^  tn  ■J»«»-— ^>-=  --' 
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like  women  cool,  you 
know.  I  like  to  see  their 
intellect,  their  personali- 
ty. I  like  to  see  class.  I 
don't  like  cheap  women. 
And  I  love  it  when  they 
play  it  with  a  sort  of  non- 
chalant posture.  I  think  a 
woman  can  be  much  more 
feminine  and  attractive 
when  she  plays  it  a  little 
bit  cooler,  when  she's  not 
this  overdone  doll.  I  hate 
doll-y  women.  That's  some- 
thing I  really  can't  stand. 
And  you  have  to  say  it:  I 
can't  dress  everybody."  Jil 
Sander,  the  woman  who  turned  what 
used  to  be  an  oxymoron— German 
fashion  designer— into  a  $200-million- 
a-year  business,  is  racing  her  Mer- 
cedes coupe  across  the  flowering 
rapeseed  fields  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
A  small,  slim-boned,  blue-eyed  blonde 
of  50,  with  a  round  face  and  a  button 
nose,   she  looks  like   a   rakish  waif 
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.hi  Sander,  German]  's 
first  female  superstar  designer, 

has  hmll  an  almost 

fanatical  following  with  her  impeccably 

crafted  minimalist 

clothes,  cosmetics,  and  perfumes. 

Now  her  $200  million  empire 

is  expanding,  with  two  new  boutiques  in 

New  York  and  others  coming 

soon  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 

and  London.  But  as  her  name 

grows  in  stature, 

Jil  Sander  herself  remains  an  enigma. 

In  Hamburg, 

BOB  COLACELLO  reveals 

her  life  of  luxe 
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WOMAN  PI  RK 

Jil  Sander  in  Jil  Sander  in 

her  office  in  Hamburg. 

"1  always  said.  1  wonder  how 

far  1  can  go  with  one 

ideal  idea." 


NEW  MOOD 
"This  season  is 
deeper,  more  subtle, 
more  womanly." 
At  the  Milan  showing 
of  Sander's 
current  fall-winter 
collection, 
mannequins  model 
:i  triangle-cut 
r;i\<m-and 
iMiiingdi 
and,  /Visfl 
silk-aiqH 
dress  win 
reclangiil 
pieces  all 
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v  "I  don  t  like  it 
when  women^wear 

ugly  jewelry 
so  thatwou  can 

immediately  read 
who  pey  are." 


rather  than  Germany's  foremc  9 
male  entrepreneur.  She  is  wearin; 
of  the  impeccably  cut  and  metici  si 
ly  finished  jackets  for  which  sh 
become  internationally  renown 
navy-blue  double-breasted  blazer 
has  the  ease  and  roominess  of  < 
coat  without  being  the  slightest  bit 
py  or  floppy    over  her  own  pri<  " 
long-sleeved  white  polo  shirt,  butt 
at  the  neck,  and   white  jeans, 
black  ankle-high  riding  boots  were 
in  England,  and  her  only  acces 
is— as  always— a  plain  gold  watc 
ask  her  if  the  jacket  is  cashmere, 
get  a  speech  in  reply. 

"This  is  cashmere  and  wool,"  she 
"Which  makes  it  a  little  bit  more 
tique,  so  that  it's  not  so  chic,  no?  L 
it  feels  great,  no?"   Sander  is 
stantly  encouraging  people  to  feel  i;i 
clothes.  "You  can  see  when  you  tc  \m 
it  what  we  do,  that  there's  really  b 
tiful  value.  You  buy  something, 
you  get  something.   It's  a  very 
temporary,  very  clean,  beautiful, 
est,  artistic  cut,  but  also  one 
shows  that  we  know  what  fashioi  | 
and  how  to  go  forward 
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believed  that  I  should  do  a  beau- 
producl  and  (hen  everything  else 

d  come  by  itself.  I  didn't  want  to 
OUl    I  didn't  want  lo  do  cheap  li- 
es    I    was   almost   like   an   artist. 
know,  who  was  hiding  what  I  he- 
ed in.   I   mean,   1  can  easily  miag- 
lelling  out,  no?  Because  then  you 
ri   spread.  Some  designers  are  spread 
ill  over.   They  have  so  many  other  col- 
ions.  I  think  it's  our  moment  now. 
i  have  so  much  potential,  because 
a  e  really  is  nobody  else  who  is  so 
i  m.  1  always  said,  I  wonder  how  far 
in  go  with  one  ideal  idea." 
iander  often  follows  such  Nietz- 
ean  pronouncements  with  a  girlish 
h,  half  shy,  half  wry.  "Jil  is  tough 
I  tender,"  says  Werner  Funk,  editor 
i  chief  of  Stem  magazine.  Even  her 
re  rococo  competitors,  such  as  Chris- 
ii  Lacroix,  admire  the  way  she  stuck 
tyner  no-nonsense  minimalist  look  all 
bugh  the  frolicsome  80s  parade  of 
uined  ball  gowns  and  taffeta  poufs. 
I»w,  25  years  after  she  had  her  first 
lection  of  simple,  unadorned  suits 
ched  together  by  the  seamstress  of 
vealthy  friend  and  opened  her  first 
jtique  in  Hamburg,  minimalism  rules, 
J  who  can  blame  her  for  being 
)ud  of  her  role  in  its  rise? 
In  Germany,  her  reign  is  nearly  ab- 
ute.  "Every  German  designer  com- 
res  him-  or  herself  to  Jil  and  must 
ow  him-  or  herself  to  be  compared 
her,"  says  Angelica  Blechschmidt, 
itor   in   chief  of  German    Vogue. 
he  was  a  pioneer,  and  she  became 
tandard  for  everybody  who  fol- 
Iped."  Although  other  German  ap- 
rel  and  cosmetics  companies,  such 
Escada,   Hugo  Boss,  and  Joop!, 
ve  higher  annual  revenues,  Jil  Sander 
Deutschland's  undisputed  fashion 
r— its  Coco  Chanel,  Estee  Lauder, 
i  Linda  Wachner  rolled  into  one. 
19X9,  in  one  of  the  most  success- 
offerings  in  the  history  of  the  Frank- 
rt  and   Hamburg  stock  exchanges, 
nder  sold  33  percent  of  her  com- 
n\    to  the  public,  while  retaining 
0  percent  ol'  the  voting  shares,  for 
6  million.  Her  company  currently  em- 
/>>s  some  400  people   in  Germany 
me,  owns  her  boutiques  in   Berlin, 
ankfuil,  Dusseldorf,  Munich,  Ham- 
irg,  and  Sy It,  and  has  a  huge,  clini- 
lly  modern  factory  outside  Hamburg 
here    the    manager,    Herr    Oswald 
hnud,  regularly  exhorts  the  cutters  and 


pressers,  "Quality!  Quality!  Quality!  I 

Sander's  devotees  in  German)  in 
elude  everyone  from  Gabriclc  Henkel. 
the  grande  dame  ol  avant-garde  arts 
patronage,  to  younger  society  trend- 
setters Maryam  Sachs  and  Maya  I  lick. 
Her  cosmetics  line,  which  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Lancaster  Group  Ad 
of  Wiesbaden,  ranks  fourth  in  sales 
in  Germany  (along  with  Dior,  and  af- 
ter Lancome,  Chanel,  and  Lauder)  and 
includes  nine  fragrances  for  women 
and  men,  as  well  as  makeup,  skin-treat- 
ment, sun-care,  and  bath  products 
From  the  beginning,  Sander's  clothes 
and  fragrances  (with  such  names  as 
Woman  Pure  and  Background  for  men) 
have  also  been  big  sellers  among  the 
quiet  rich  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Holland.  Her  second-most-im- 
portant market  after  Germany  is  Italy, 
where  she  keeps  another  320  workers 
steadily  employed  at  old-line  factories 
in  Lombardy  and  the  Veneto,  turning 
out  fine  wools  and  lush  cashmeres  ex- 
clusively for  her,  and  where,  in  1988, 
she  became  the  first  German  design- 
er to  show  at  the  ready-to-wear  col- 
lections in  Milan,  the  home  turf  of 
Armani,  Versace,  Krizia,  and  Ferre. 

Last  year,  in  the  middle  of  the 
European  recession,  she  bold- 
ly opened  what  she  calls  her 
flagship  store,  on  the  Avenue 
Montaigne  in  Paris,  a  few 
meters  from  the  House  of  Dior 
and  around  the  corner  from 
the  House  of  Saint  Laurent, 
in  a  Beaux  Arts  building  that  had  been 
the  atelier  of  the  late  Madeleine  Vion- 
net,  the  couturiere  canonized  by  the 
French  as  the  inventor  of  the  bias  cut. 
It  had  taken  two  and  a  half  years,  $5.6 
million,  and  untold  quantities  of  lime- 
stone, granite,  nickel  silver,  optical 
glass,  and  rare  African  woods  to  trans- 
form the  10,000 -square -foot  space  into 
a  sumptuous  temple  of  retailing.  The 
opening  was  the  social  event  of  pret-a- 
porter  week:  Marella  Agnelli  gave  a 
lunch,  Marie-Helene  de  Rothschild 
passed  by  early  to  avoid  the  crowds, 
Jeanne  Moreau,  Fanny  Ardant,  Niki 
de  Saint-Phalle,  and  Jane  March  posed 
for  the  paparazzi,  and  Isabel le  Adjani 
came  by  a  few  days  later  to  do  some 
serious  shopping.  The  Paris  fashion  com- 
munity showed  up  en  masse:  Hubert 
de  Givenchy,  Emanuel  Ungaro,  Jacque- 
line tie  Ribes.  Maitme  Sitbon,  and  Rei 


Kawakubo  ol  (  omme    les  ( i 
Only  K .ii I  I  agerfeld,  whi    is  also  fi 
Hamburg  bul  left  as  a  teenagei  lo  ■> 
designing  in  Paris,  lent    i    ioui   n 
"He  sent  me  a  letter."  Sandei  recall 
•\a>  ing,   I  he)  also  offered  me  thai  space, 
but  I  had  enough  already  with  (  oco  (  ha- 
nd. I  couldn't  stand  to  have  Madeleine 
Vionnel  back  on  this  earth,  too.  " 

I  his  November.  Jil  Sander  hits  New 
York  for  the  openings  of  her  bou- 
tiques at  Linda  Dresner  on  Park  Av- 
enue and  at  Bergdorf  Goodman.  She 
already  has  her  own  spaces  at  Bar- 
neys New  York's  uptown  and  down- 
town stores  the  buzz  is  that  she's 
now  outselling  Armani  in  women's 
wear  there.  Barneys  co-president  Gene 
Pressman  says.  "She's  up  there  in  our 
top  10,  along  with  Armani.  Donna 
Karan,  Azzedine  Alai'a.  Hermes.  Pra- 
da,  and  Calvin  Klein."  This  fall  and 
in  1995,  Jil  Sander  will  open  mini- 
clones  of  her  Paris  boutique  at  Louis. 
Boston;  Barneys  in  Houston;  Neiman 
Marcus  in  Dallas.  Houston,  and  New 
Jersey;  I.  Magnin  in  San  Francisco; 
and  Romanoff  in  Bal  Harbour,  Flori- 
da, as  well  as  at  Holt-Renfrew  in  Toron- 
to, Montreal,  and  Vancouver,  and 
Harrods  and  Browns  in  London. 

Meanwhile.  Lancaster  Group  USA 
will  continue  to  spend  more  than  S5 
million  a  year  promoting  her  most 
popular  fragrances,  Jil  Sander  No.  4 
and  Feeling  Man,  in  America.  "You're 
just  starting  to  see  the  growth  of  her 
name  and  presence  in  the  United  States." 
says  Lancaster  marketing  vice  presi- 
dent David  May.  "The  designer  for 
the  year  2000  will  be  Jil  Sander.  She 
has  already  built  an  extraordinary  busi- 
ness, and  there's  no  Pierre  Berge  lurk- 
ing in  the  background." 

Her  Hollywood  fans  include  Winona 
Ryder  and  Holly  Hunter,  who  wore 
her  evening  dresses  to  the  Golden 
Globe  Awards  this  year,  and  Donna 
Karan's  good  friend  Barbra  Streisand. 
Sander  is  also  rapidly  expanding  in 
the  market  every  big-name  designer  is 
counting  on,  Asia,  where  she  cur- 
rently does  10  percent  of  her  busi- 
ness; she  will  open  additional  shops 
in  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  and  an  en- 
tire Sander  building  in  Seoul.  South 
Korea.  And  she's  plotting  her  immi- 
nent invasion  of  that  vast  continent 
called  men's  wear. 

Earlier  this  year,  Sander  bought  a 
pair  of  adjacent  19th-centur\  white  stone 
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mansions  on  Hamburg's  grandest 
street,  Harvestehuder  Weg,  fronting 
on  Outer  Alster  Lake.  She  plans  to 
use  the  larger  one,  which  the  city 
of  Hamburg  sold  to  her  for  a  re- 
ported $11.3  million,  as  her  "pres- 
entation show  space."  The  other 
house,  which  belonged  to  Aris- 
totle Onassis  in  the  50s,  when 
he  was  building  ships  in  Ham- 
burg, is  being  decorated  by  Renzo  Mon- 
giardino— an  intriguing  choice,  given  his 
baroque  taste-for  her  private  residence. 
For  the  Queen  of  Less,  the  90s  are 
shaping  up  as  the  Decade  of  More. 

he  question  is  why.  And  why 
now,  when  gilt-edged  de- 
signers on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  are  forced  to 
push  lower-priced  "bridge" 
lines,  are  Jil  Sander's  $6,000 
cashmere  coats,  $3,000  silk 
dresses,  $1,200  sweaters,  and 
$300  jeans  sailing  out  of  American 
department  stores  and  European  bou- 
tiques, recession  or  no  recession?  Why 
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"When  she 

>necrthe  shop, 

she  said, 

.  can't  call  it  Heid 

Sander.  It's  so 

German,  so  sweet. 
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"ii  I r.»n I  of  on.  i,l  f 
her  new  hoiisct  on 
H.irK  sl<  Imdir  \Vtt.. 
Hamburg's   ' 
swellesl  Slrusu:  luu'ts: 
lop,  Sander  with 
I  inalleif/seh.  her 
housekeeper  sinee  1976, 
at  Hit-  Milrhslrasse 
house;  bottom.  Sander 
and  her  friend 
Dickie  Ylornnisen  .ii 
the  opt  ninj;  of 
the  l';iris  boutique 
in  199.1. 
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is  a  long-unrecognized  designer  from 
Germany  suddenly  moving  up  on  the 
two  most  successful  designers  in  the 
world,  Ralph  Lauren  and  Giorgio 
Armani?  "There's  no  price  resistance 
to  Jil's  clothes,''  says  Linda  Dresner. 
A  more  cynical  observer  adds,  "I  think 
the  fact  that  her  clothes  are  expen- 
sive helps.  Rich  women  today  like 
the  idea  of  secret  luxury— that  no- 
body could  possibly  know  that  this 
plain  navy  suit  I'm  wearing  cost 
$4,000." 

"You  almost  have  to  put  the  jack- 
et or  the  dress  on  to  understand 
them."  says  Joan  Weinstein,  owner  of 
Ultimo  in  Chicago.  "Her  research  on 
fabric  is  extraordinary.  She  does  wools 
that  are  so  sheer  you  can  see  the  light 
through  them,  and  you  can  wear  them 
in  100 -degree  weather.  She  appeals  to 
a  woman  with  modern,  simple  taste, 
but  who  is  always  looking  for  the 
next  nuance  in  simplicity.  Everyone  is 
on  the  simplicity  bandwagon  in  the  90s, 
but  Jil  has  always  done  it." 

Weinstein  recently  gave  a  party  for 
Sander  at  the  Chicago  boutique  she 
established  for  the  designer  last  March. 
Ultimo,  which  also  carries  Gaultier, 
Dolce  &  Gabbana.  Yamamoto,  Richard 
Tyler,  and  Zoran.  started  buying  the 
Sander  line  five  years  ago.  "It  took  off 
very  quickly,"  Weinstein  says.  "Jil  pulled 
way  out  in  front,  and  we  realized  we 
had  to  have  a  whole  store  just  for  her. 
The  only  other  designer  who  had  pulled 
away  like  that  was  Armani." 

Inevitably,  Armani  comes  up  in  al- 
most any  discussion  of  Jil  Sander,  prob- 
ably because  both  claim  to  have 
invented  the  unlined  jacket.  She  her- 
self told  me,  in  a  slightly  annoyed 
tone,  "A  lot  of  people  say  that  I'm 
'the  Armani  of  the  90s.'  Perhaps  they 
mean  we  both  do  contemporary  de- 
sign. I  also  do  suits,  but  we  have 
completely  different  handwritings.  Peo- 
ple who  wear  Armani  wear  Armani 
and  people  who  wear  Jil  Sander  wear 
Jil  Sander,  no?" 

Still.  Sander  wouldn't  mind  dress- 
ing Lee  Radziwill,  an  Armani  con- 
sultant and  a  walking  advertisement 
for  his  brand  of  understated  chic. 
"She's  a  beautiful  woman,"  Sander 
says.  "We  could  twist  her  a  little  bit. 
If  I  dressed  her,  she  would  change. 
She  would  have  to  change.  Because 
she  would  find  a  different  energy,  a 
certain  strength." 
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Armani  says  of  Sander,  "She  is  a 
very  interesting  businesswoman.  She  has 
chosen  a  path  that  I  myself  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  recent  past  and  that  rep- 
resents an  unquestionable  reality." 

Both  Armani  and  Sander  have  been 
sending  models  down  runways  in  man- 
nish pin-striped  suits  since  the  70s, 
and  when  they  venture  from  black, 
gray,  and  navy,  he  gravitates  toward 
putty  while  she  favors  parchment. 
But  her  minimalism  is  much  more  mes- 
sianic, her  aesthetic  much  more  ide- 
ological. "For  Jil,  clothes  are  words," 
says  Countess  Marina  Cicogna,  who 
helped  orchestrate  her  Paris  opening. 
Sander  does  have  a  Teutonic  way  of 
piling  up  adjectives.  Things  she  likes 
are  pure,  clean,  sharp,  artistic,  cool, 
modern,  subtle,  nonchalant,  selec- 
tive, and  global.  Things  she  doesn't 
like  are  glitzy,  shiny,  doll-y,  moley, 
crepey,  sugary,  madame,  and  cheap. 
"Chic"  is  O.K.,  but  "chic-y"  is  ver- 
boten.  Nothing  could  be  worse,  she 
seems  to  think,  than  to  "feel  declasse." 
And  she  is  the  rare  fashion  designer 
who  has  a  hard  time  with  "glam- 
orous," which  may  be  why  she  has  a 
hard  time  with  evening  dresses.  In 
her  last  spring-summer  collection, 
the  best  were  made  of  aluminum- 
coated  linen  and  organza  and  had  a 
certain  ethereal  elegance. 

If  this  high-priced  severity  verges 
on  the  puritanical,  it  seems  to  be  just 
what  the  ever  growing  army  of  af- 
fluent career  women  wants.  In  a 
Sander  suit,  elitists  can  feel  feminist: 
it's  power  dressing  without  the  dress- 
ing. "Her  clothes  are  for  women  who 
don't  need  to  be  decorated,  who  are 
sure  of  themselves,"  says  Princess  In- 
geborg  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  a  Ham- 
burg artist.  "When  I  have  a  prickly 
business  meeting,  I  wear  Jil  Sander," 
says  public-relations  executive  Alexan- 
dra von  Rellingen.  "I  feel  so  com- 
fortable and  confident.  You're  never 
overdressed,  but  you  feel  important." 

Another  designer  to  whom  Jil  Sander 
is  less  often,  but  perhaps  more  intrin- 
sically, linked  is  the  late  Coco  Chanel. 
Each  created  a  basic,  comfortable 
uniform  for  the  "liberated"  woman  of 
her  day,  and  each  projected  an  ideal- 
ized image  of  herself  as  her  prototypical 
customer,  while  simultaneously  shroud- 
ing her  personal  life  in  mystery,  am- 
biguity, and  snobbism.  Sander  has 
apparently  encouraged  the  compari- 


son  since  she  was  an  opinion 
young  fashion  editor  hanging  oua 
Buhne  16,  the  haute  bohemian  j 
ist  beach  in  Sylt,  Germany's  an 
to  Fire  Island  in  the  60s,  where 
would  announce,  "I  want  to  be  a 
mous  as  Coco  Chanel."  And  one  c 
help  but  notice  the  obvious  refer 
to  Chanel's  legendary  Rue  Camboi1 
Ion  in  the  sweeping  circular  stair] 
in  Sander's  Paris  boutique.  (Pert 
that  is  what  irritates  Lagerfeld  atJ 
his  new  neighbor  from  his  old  cc 
try.  "I  haven't  seen  her  work,"! 
told  me.  "Out  of  lack  of  interes 
might  add.  I've  seen  her  perfiJ 
ads,  with  the  models  wearing  tr 
black  suits  that  look  like  blobs  oh 
printed  page.") 


i 


don't  think  you  can  put  eno 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  San 
is  a  woman,"  says  Washington  Jl 
Horl 


I  fashion  editor  Cathy 
"That's  a  critical  factor.  I 
message  she  conveys  through  I 
consistency  of  her  clothes— maj 
one  could  say  redundancy— is  t| 
you  don't  need  very  much.  I  own  f< 
Jil  Sander  pantsuits.  The  oldest  one 
eight  years  old,  and  I  still  wear  it.  I 
worn  it  to  black-tie  things  withoul 
blouse  and  to  the  office  with  T-shii 
blouses,  a  denim  vest,  an  Issey  Miys 
vest.  Jil's  clothes  are  a  no-brainer  ir 
way.  You  don't  have  to  think  about  th< 
too  much.  I  suppose  that's  what  fa: 
ion  is  about  today." 

That's  precisely  the  problem,  j 
Sander's  critics,  who  see  her  ascent 
a  symptom  of  the  sterility  and  con: 
sion  of  current  fashion.  "I  just  cann 
cope  with  her  clothes,"  says  a  powi 
fill  fashion  insider.  "To  me  they  a 
ineffably  boring.  She's  really  a  sort 
superstylist  for  working  women— the 
chetypal  Mirabella-m&gazine  heroine 
Sander's  most  unabashed  detract 
is  a  rival  Hamburger,  Wolfgang  Joo 
who  delights  in  playing  the  Germ; 
Versace  to  her  Armani.  "I  hate  qui 
fashion,"  he  says.   "I  like  entertai 
ment  in  fashion,  extravaganza.  1  thir 
fashion  has  to  have  fantasy  and  h 
mor— she  has  no  humor  at  all.   I' 
not  interested  in  those  finished-to-deat 
things.  German  designers  always  ha\ 
money  on  the  mind.  The  message 
always  more  is  more.  Even  Jil.  wh 
talks  about  minimalism,  is  always  tall 
ing  about  cash-  (Continued  on  page  266 
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Special  Report 


It  is  October  1994,  and  the  Age  of  Information  is  upon  us.  The 
Cold  \\  ar,  for  the  past  half-century  the  driving  force  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  is  over,  as  is  the  influence  of  the  Cold  Warriors,  the 
genteel,  East  Coast  Establishment  that  quietlv  guided  the  countrv 
through  those  years. 

In  then-  place  has  risen  a  buccaneering  breed  of  entrepreneurs  and 
visionaries,  men  and  women  from  the  entertainment  communications, 
and  computer  industries,  whose  ambitions  and  influence  have  made 
America  the  <  uie  true  sii|  \er\  n  wer  of  the  Infi  >rmari<  >n  Age. 
They  are  the  New  Establishment. 

In  this  special  report  Elise  0  Shaughnessv  profiles  the  new  lords  of  the 
digitocracy;  Nicholas  Lemann  assesses  the  current  state  of  the  old-boy 


network;  David  I  falberstam  charts  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Establishment 

and  Annie  I  .nbuvitz  presents  ll)  portraits  of  power  in  America. 
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OLD  BOYS 

The  men  of  the  Old  Establishment 

were  linked  by  vision,  common  values,  manners, 

and— apparently— a  love  of  hats. 

Clockwise  from  left:  Dean  Acheson,  U.S.  secretary  of  state 

under  Harry  Truman,  arrives  at  Lancaster  House 

in  London  on  November  5,  1950; 

J.  P.  Morgan  with  his  son  at  the  Harvard-Yale  Regatta 

in  New  London,  Connecticut; 

Averell  Harriman— whose  Sun  Valley  resort  is  now 

the  site  for  Allen  &  Company  Inc.'s 

annual  conference  for  barons  of  the  New  Establishment— 

in  Washington  in  the  40s; 

Jack  Kennedy  at  the  Kennedy  compound  in  Hyannis  Port, 

Massachusetts,  in  1953; 

Andrew  Carnegie,  the  industrialist-philanthropist 

who  led  the  American  steel  boom. 
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bday,  power  in  America  is  mere  likely  to  spring  from  t 
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tithe  William  Morris  Agency.     Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz 
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Herbert  A.  Allen 

(bottom  r/ghr; 
President  and  C.E.O., 
Allen  &  Company  Inc. 

BORN:  March  5, 1940;  New  York  City. 

LIVES:  New  York  City,  Southampton, 

NY,  and  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

COLLEGE:  Williams  College. 

FIRST  JOB:  At  Allen  &  Company 

which  was  founded  by  his  uncle. 


Participants  in 
Allen  &  Company  Inc.'s  12th  annual 

Sun  Valley  Conference 

of  corporate  leaders,  photographed 

at  8:30  a.m..  July  15. 1994. 

in  Allen's  backyard. 
Back  row.  Warren  Buffett 

(chairman  and  C.E.O.. 

Berkshire  Hathaway.  Inc.). 

Gerald  Levin  (chairman.  C.E.O..  and 

president.  Time  Warner  Inc.), 

James  C.  Kennedy 

(chairman  and  C.E.O.. 

Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.).  Barry  Diller 

(chairman  and  C.E.O..  QVC.  Inc.), 

Michael  Eisner  (chairman, 

C.E.O..  and  president,  the  Walt  Disney 

Company),  Rupert  Murdoch 

(chairman  and  chief  executive,  the  News 

Corporation  Ltd.;  chairman  and 

C.E.O.,  Fox  Inc.). 

Middle  row.  Bill  Gates  (chairman  and 

•  C.E.O.,  Microsoft  Corporation). 

Sumner  Redstone  (chairman, 
iacom  Inc.),  David  Geffen  (chairman, 
the  David  Geffen  Company), 
H.  Wayne  Huizenga 
(chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Blockbuster 
Entertainment  Corporation), 
Edgar  Bronfman  Jr. 
president  and  C.E.O.,  the  Seagram 
mpany  Ltd.),  Scott  Sassa  (president. 
Turner  Entertainment  Group). 
Front  row,  Michael  Ovitz 
(chairman.  Creative  Artists  Agency), 

John  Malone  (president  and 

C.E.O.,  Tele-Communications,  Inc.), 

Jeffrey  Katzenberg 

(departing  chairman,  the  Walt 

Disney  Studios). 


Call  them  the  swashbucklers 

of  the  Information  Age, 

or  the  highwaymen  of  the  infobahn: 

they  are  the  leaders  of 

the  computer,  entertainment, 

and  communications  industries, 

whose  collective  power 
and  influence  have  eclipsed  both 

Wall  Street  and  Washington. 

ELISE  O'SHAUGHNESSY  profiles 

the  wildly  disparate  members  of 

this  new  boys'  network 


n  Friday,  July  15,  more  than 
20  Gulfstream  jets  were  set- 
tled on  the  tarmac  at  Fried- 
man Memorial  Airport  near 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  One  after  the 
other,  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  converging  worlds  of 
entertainment,  information,  and 
communications  had  checked 
into  the  Sun  Valley  Lodge, 
built  by  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road heir  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man  in  1936. 

There  was  Rupert  Murdoch, 
63,  whose  worldwide  News  Cor- 
poration holdings  range  from 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  to  the 
Fox  Television   Network,   to 
Asia's  Star  TV,  to  more  than 
100  newspapers  in  six  countries. 
And  the  mercurial  John  Ma- 
lone,  who  at  53  has  made  his 
Tele-Communications,  Inc.,  into 
America's  largest  cable  com- 
pany, controlling  one  of  every 
four  cable  boxes  and  earning  a  reputation  as  the  Darth 
Vader  of  the  industry.  And  38-year-old  Bill  Gates, 
emerging  unscathed  from  the  Justice  Department's  at- 
tempt to  rein  in  his  computer-software  juggernaut,  Mi- 
crosoft. And  Sumner  Redstone,  an  entertainment  python, 
who  started  out  with  two  drive-in  theaters,  bought  Via- 
com (which  includes  MTV,  Nickelodeon,  and  Show- 
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Bill  Gates 


Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Microsoft  Corporation. 

BORN:  October  28. 1955;  Seattle,  Wash. 

LIVES:  Bellevue,  Wash. 

COLLEGE:  Harvard  University  (dropped  out). 

FIRST  JOB:  Co-founded  Microsoft. 


Photographed  at  nine  a.m.,  June  25, 1994, 
in  his  home  o 111  re  in  Bellevue. 
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time),  and  now,  at  age  71,  is  still  digesting  his  most  re- 
cent meal,  Paramount  Communications.  They  are  the 
Big  Four— master^  of  their  own  companies,  first  among 
equals  in  the  Information  Age. 

Other  major  powers  descended  on  this  mountain  re- 
treat as  well:  Time  Warner  C.E.O.  Gerald  Levin,  55,  who 
runs  a  $14-billion-a-year  fiefdom  that  encompasses  War- 
ner Bros.,  HBO,  Cinemax,  five  publishing  companies,  24 
magazines,  and  one  of  the  nation's  largest  record  com- 
panies. The  head  of  the  Walt  Disney  Company,  52-year- 
old  Michael  Eisner,  who  would  shortly  find  himself  on 
the  operating  table  for  a  quadruple  heart  bypass,  and 
then  in  an  intensifying  battle  of  wills  leading  to  the  res- 
ignation of  his  second-in-command,  Jeffrey  Katzenberg. 
Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.,  the  39-year-old  head  of  Seagram, 
who  has  acquired  nearly  15  percent  of  Time  Warner. 

A  worn-out  Barry  Diller  had  arrived  late  Thursday, 
mired  in  the  ruins  of  his  deal  to  merge  his  home-shop- 
ping network,  QVC,  with  CBS.  At  52,  Diller  is  an  ac- 
knowledged programming  genius,  who  ran  Paramount 
and  built  a  fourth  network  for  Murdoch,  but  he  is  still 
struggling  to  find  his  own  equity  seat  at  the  table.  Hol- 
lywood superagent  Michael  Ovitz,  47,  man  of  a  thousand 
contacts,  had  flown  in  from  Los  Angeles,  along  with 
David  Geffen,  the  51-year-old  billionaire  pop-music  im- 
presario. Geffen  reportedly  would  rather  have  spent  the 
weekend  at  his  house  in  the  Fire  Island  Pines,  but  his 
contract  with  MCA  expires  soon,  freeing  him  for  who 
knows  what  future  projects— and  besides,  can  anyone  af- 
ford to  sit  out  such  a  high-wattage  gathering? 

All  these  men  were  in  Sun  Valley  at  the  behest  of 
Herbert  A.  Allen,  premier  investment  adviser  of  the  In- 
formation Age,  who  owns  a  nearby  ranch.  Allen's  in- 
volvement in  the  entertainment  industry  began  in  the 
1970s,  when  he  became  chairman  of  Columbia  Pictures. 
"I  cannot  think  now  why  I  invested  in  a  film  company," 
he  says  with  that  flat  Wasp  detachment.  "I  think  I  was 
bored."  To  keep  himself  amused,  the  54-year-old  mer- 
chant banker  has  been  involved  in  almost  every  major 
deal  of  the  past  decade,  including  the  sale  of  Columbia 
to  Sony,  Matsushita's  purchase  of  MCA/Universal,  the 
battle  for  Paramount,  and  now  Viacom's  sale  of  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  the  Stanley  Cup  champion  New 
York  Rangers,  the  New  York  Knicks,  the  Paramount 
theater,  and  the  MSG  sports  cable  network. 

Allen  &  Company  Inc.,  the  firm  he  spun  off  from 
his  father's  and  uncle's  Allen  &  Company  in  1964  with 
the  backing  of  a  family  fortune  now  worth  about  $1  bil- 
lion, makes  its  own  highly  successful  investments  as 
well  as  advising  clients  involved  in  mergers  or  acquisi- 
tions. But  Allen's  aristocratic  diffidence— the  offhand  man- 
ner of  a  bygone  age— may  be  his  greatest  attraction  for 
the  hard-charging  buccaneers  who  seek  his  counsel  and 
backing.  Each  July,  they  and  their  families  join  him  for 
five  days  in  Shangri-la,  an  event  more  private  party 
than  industry  conference.  ("The  Bohemian  Grove,  but 
they  keep  their  clothes  on"  is  the  description  of  one 
Hollywood  insider.)  In  between  (Continued  on  page  222) 
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John  Malone 

President  and  C.E.O., 
Tele-Communications,  Inc. 


BORN:  March  7, 1941;  Milford,  Conn. 

LIVES:  Parker,  Colo.,  and  Boothbay,  Maine. 

COLLEGE:  Yale  University, 

N.Y.U.  (M.S.  in  electrical  engineering), 

and  Johns  Hopkins  University 

(M.S.  in  industrial  management; 

Ph.D.  in  operations  research). 

FIRST  JOB:  Economic  planning 

and  research  and  development  at 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 


Photographed  at  four  p.m., 
ne  8, 1994,  in  front  of  12  new  satellite  dishes 
at  the  Starport  I ;icilii\  in  Denver. 


David  Geffen 

Chairman,  the  David  Geffen  Company. 

BORN:  February  21, 1943;  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
LIVES:  Malibu,  New  York  City, 

and  Fire  Island,  N.Y. 

COLLEGE:  University  of  Texas 

at  Austin  and  Brooklyn  College 

(dropped  out  of  both). 

FIRST  JOB:  Usher  at  CBS  Television  City, 

Hollywood. 


Photographed  at  three  P.M., 
June  1 1994, 45,000  feet  above  the  Grand  Canyon 

on  board  his  Gulfstream  IV  en  route  from 
iv  New  York  Cit\  to  Los  Angeles. 
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Rupert  Murdoch 

Chairman  and  chief  executive. 

the  News  Corporation  Ltd.,  and  chairman 

and  C.E.O.,  Fox  Inc. 

BORN:  March  11,  1931;  Melbourne,  Australia. 

LIVES:  Beverly  Hills;  New  York  City; 

London;  Hong  Kong;  Aspen,  Colo.;  Sydney 

and  Yass,  Australia. 

COLLEGE:  Oxford  University. 

FIRST  JOB:  Editor  at 
the  Daily  Express  of  London. 


Photographed  at  one  p.m.,  August  13, 1994, 

on  board  his  158-foot  ketch.  Morning  Glory, 

near  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 


(Continued  from  page  216)  seminars,  150  C.E.O.'s  and  in- 
vestors golf,  fly-fish,  hike,  skeet-shoot,  and  go  white-water 
rafting.  This  year,  the  Saturday-night  entertainment  includ- 
ed a  $40,000  fireworks  display  and  an  ice-skating  show 
that  featured  Olympic  gold  medalists  Oksana  Baiul,  Vik- 
tor Petrenko,  and  Katarina  Witt. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  tensest  relationships  and 
rivalries  are  momentarily  soothed.  Friday  night,  Levin  was 
presented  with  an  inflatable  raft  in  the  shape  of  a  Sea- 
gram's bottle,  a  reference  to  Bronfman's  alarmingly  large 
purchase  of  Time  Warner  stock.  Whereupon  Bronfman, 
who  was  making  his  debut  appearance  at  the  gathering, 
kissed  the  Time  Warner  C.E.O.  on  both  cheeks.  Between 
events,  Malone  and  Redstone  discussed  a  possible  settle- 
ment of  the  anti-trust  lawsuit  Viacom  had  filed  against  TCI 
during  the  battle  for  Paramount.  And  Ovitz  showed  up 
with  the  world's  best-trained  orangutan,  which  had  been 
carefully  coached  to  hold  a  microphone  and  lip-synch  a 
speech  in  imitation  of  Allen  &  Company  Inc.  managing 
director  and  master  of  ceremonies  Jack  Schneider. 

Allen  and  his  guests  are  dominating  a  new  explosion  of 
American  energy.  "From  an  economic  point  of  view,  this 
is  clearly  the  future  for  our  country,"  says  Levin.  As 
America's  military-industrial  supremacy  has  waned,  the 
nation  is  emerging  as  an  information -and-entertainment 
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superpower.  "It's  a  little  bit  like  the  advantage  Hei  lapl 
Ford  had  at  the  turn  of  the  century,"  Malone  points  c  * 
"Only  America  was  big  enough  to  justify  building  ma  R-or 
production  centers  for  Fords.  So,  here,  in  the  latter  p  (ten 
of  the  century,  our  market  is  the  only  one  large  enou 
to  justify  building  the  next  Microsoft  Windows  softwa 
or  the  next  Terminator  2,  Jurassic  Park.  That  gives  us, 
an  exporter,  a  huge  edge." 

"This  country  is  poised  to  set  the  standards  around 
world  for  information  and  entertainment  services,"  si 
Ovitz.  An  American  mega-industry  has  been  given  exf 
nential  technological  power,  power  that  could  change  t 
way  we  educate  our  children,  change  the  way  we  do  bu 
ness,  change  our  definition  of  community.  So  dreams  c  t  % 
being  dreamed,  and  plans  laid,  even  though  no  one  k  \ 
sure  exactly  how,  or  how  radically,  these  technologic  »i  at 
advances  will  affect  the  way  we  live.  As  Ovitz  notes,  '  wai 
lot  of  these  ideas  are  just  ideas,  and  no  one's  been  ab  cign- 
to  find  a  critical  mass  or  marketplace.  Right  now  CI  an  \ 
ROM  is  the  big  word  because  you  can  actually  sell  the  Ki 
to  someone."  i 

By  luck,  brains,  or  instinct,  these  men  are  in  a  positk  tve 
to  define  and  feed  the  markets  of  the  future.  "The  cou  Je 
try  creates  a  tidal  wave,  and  some  people  get  to  ride  it  Tt 
says  Allen.  He  doesn't  think  "information  superhighway^ 


Ray  Smith 

Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Bell  Atlantic. 

BORN:  September  24, 1937;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LIVES:  Potomac,  Md. 

COLLEGE:  Carnegie  Mellon  University, 

University  of  Pittsburgh  (M.B.A.). 

IRST  JOB:  Traffic  trainee  at  Bell  of  Pennsylvai 

now  known  as  Bell  Atlantic— Pennsylvania. 


Photographed  at  2:30  P.M., 
June  13,  IW4,  in  the  "digital  theater"  at  the 
Bell  All 


n  apt  description  of  what  is  happening:  "It's  a  series 
itarbursts.  People  will  build  backward  from  their  bril- 
ce  or  forward'.  I'm  not  sure  which."  And,  he  adds. 
k  technology  is  secondary  to  the  people." 

)olilical  and  military  affairs  were  paramount  dur- 
ing the  Cold  War,"  says  Time  Inc.'s  new-media 
editor,  Walter  Isaacson,  co-author  with  Evan 
Thomas  o\'  The  H7.sc  Men.  "Now  they're  not.  The 
Old  Establishment  geared  to  foreign  affairs  and 
banking  is  giving  way  to  a  New  Establishment 
that  is  different  in  style  and  connections,  but  is 
of  comparable  importance.  The  Old  Establish- 
nt  was  a  club.  The  New  Establishment  is  a  network." 
flic  patron  saints  of  yesterday's  Establishment,  Elihu 
ot  and  Henry  Stimson  (who  both  served  as  secretar) 
war  and  secretary  o['  slate),  followed  by  silver-haired 
eign-policy  deans  such  as  Harnman.  Secretary  o\'  State 
an  Acheson.  and  Wall  Street  lawyer  John  McCloy,  held 
eminent  service  as  the  bighesl  calling.  Groomed  for 
duties  at  New  England  prep  schools  and  Ivy  League 
versities,  the  eastern  elite  shared  a  set  o\'  values  and  a 
le  o\'  behavior. 

[he  postmodern  magnates  o\'  the  Information  Age  are 
ked   only   b\    cellular   phones   and   shilling   alliances 


Building  empires  without  a  blueprint,  they  resemble  the 
robber  barons  of  the  19th  century  more  than  the  genteel 
policy  mandarins  of  the  postwar  order. 

Where  the  Old  Establishment  policymakers  placed  a 
premium  on  sublimating  ego  to  the  greater  good,  these 
are  businessmen  with  no  sense  of  a  common  destiny.  "I 
think  that  there's  probably  nothing  in  the  shared  ex- 
perience other  than  a  need  to  succeed  and  probably  an 
even  greater  need  not  to  fail,"  says  Diller.  Nothing  is 
static,  not  even  their  own  positions,  as  they  jockey  for 
control  of  a  future  that  holds  both  uncertainty  and  the 
promise  of  vast  financial  rewards.  Money  is  only  one  w  a\ 
of  keeping  score:  neither  Murdoch,  with  S4  billion,  nor 
Gates,  with  more  than  $6  billion,  seems  read}  to  say, 
"Enough."  Redstone  has  $5.6  billion,  but  that's  not  as 
important  to  him  as  the  reach  oi'  his  empire.  As  he  ad- 
mits. "1  do  want  to  be  No.  1,  if  I  could  be.  and  I  think 
most  of  the  people  like  me  feel  that  way,  whether  we  suc- 
ceed or  not." 

And  so  there  is  a  restless  frontier  energy  to  the  group. 
They  don't  congregate  in  the  exclusive,  leather-filled 
clubs  of  East  Coast  cities  New  York  remains  a  cultural 
and  business  mecca.  with  New  JerseCs  Teterboro  Airport 
serving  as  their  Grand  Central  Terminal:  Herbert  Allen 
lives  at  the  Carlyle,  as  does  Sumner  Redstone,  when  he 
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can't  get  home  to  his  wife  in  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
And  though  Barry  Diller  has  a  house  in  Beverly  Hills 
and  a  place  on  the  beach  in  Malibu,  he  spends  much 
of  his  time  in  a  $1 5,000 -plus-a-month  apartment  at  the 
Waldorf  Towers.  But  the  geography  of  power  has  been 
decentralized.  Every  week  there's  a  cable  convention  or 
Wertheim/Schroder-FanWv  information -superhighway  con- 
ference or  computer  show,  and  they  converge  there, 
touching  down  in  their  private  jets,  and  then  dispersing 
once  again. 

(The  jet  culture  has  its  own  pecking  order,  from  those, 
like  Geffen,  who  own  Gulfstream  IVs— with  a  price  tag 
of  $25  million  and  a  monthly  operating  cost  of  nearly 
$100,000— to  those  who  make  do  with  a  lowly  $9  million 
Lear  or  Astra.  Those  who  charter  out  and  those  who 
don't.  Private  ownership,  with  a  tail  number  that  ends  in 
your  initials,  versus  the  company  plane.) 

Craig  McCaw  is  the  ultimate  expression  and  result  of 
this  splintered  world.  At  45,  he  has  already  made  his  for- 
tune, building  a  company  on  his  vision  of  the  future:  the 
cellular  telephone.  "We're  kind  of  returning  to  people 
freedom  they  lost  starting  in  the  Dark  Ages.  It  was  with 
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Edgar  Bronfman 

President  and  C.E.O., 
the  Seagram  Company  Ltd. 

BORNs  May  16, 1955;  New  York  City 

LIVES:  New  York  City,  and  Pawling,  N. 

COLLEGE:  None. 

IRST  JOB:  Production  assistant  to  prod 
David  Puttnam  on  the  1971  movie  Melt 


Photographed  at  4:45  P.M.,  May  24, 1994, 

in  the  boardroom  of  his  offices  on  the  fifth  floo 

the  Seagram  Building,  confronting  a  portrai 

k         of  his  father,  Edgar  M.  Bronfman, 
painted  by  George  Weymouth. 
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the  discovery  of  seeds  that  people  ceased  being  nom 
ic— and  my  opinion,  by  the  way,  is  that  people  remain 
madic  by  nature—but  it  is  for  economic  reasons  that 
became  fixed  in  our  location." 

Now  that  he  has  agreed  to  sell  McCaw  Cellular  ( 
$12.6  billion)  to  AT&T,  his  current  obsession  is  Telede  |f0I 
a  venture  with  Bill  Gates  to  build  an  840-satellite  C( 
munications  network  that  is  projected  to  cost  $9  billi 
McCaw  describes  it  as  reaching  rural  areas  all  over 
world,  places  that  will  not  see  cable  or  telephone  li^ 
for  some  time  to  come:  "It's  saying,  O.K.,  pick  wh 
you  want  to  be  for  the  right  reasons,"  he  says.  He 
lieves  the  technological  age  is  "coming  in  alignment  w 
not  the  way  people  think  they  should  be  living  but 
way  their  body  wants  to  live." 

McCaw's  body  wants  to  live  outside  Seattle,  on  L< 
Washington,  fly  around  the  Pacific  Northwest  wildern  j 
in  his  vintage  de  Havilland  Beaver  seaplane  (he  also  o\\j|  ■, 
a  Falcon  900  and  a  Super  Cub),  and  spend  time  on  c^ 
of  his  two  yachts.  Like  other  members  of  the  group 
has  used  his  power  and  money  to  escape  conformity  a 


buy  himself  maximum  freedom  of  movement.  Geffen  c  iF 
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Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  AT&T. 

N:  January  25, 1935;  Joplin,  Mo 

LIVES:  Short  Hills.  N.J. 

COLLEGE:  Wabash  College. 

iob:  Traffic  trainee  at  Indiana  B 
I   now  known  as  Ameritech. 


Photographed  at  1:15  I'.M.. 
usl  9,  1994.  departing  f 

at  A I A  I  sad 
>eadquarters  in 


from  New  York  to  Malibu  without  missing  a  beat:  his 
ce  is  his  telephone,  and  his  Gulfstream  has  a  special- 
lstalled  system  that  enables  it  to  receive  regular  incom- 
calls.  Malone  uses  cellular  phones  and  videoconferencing 
run  his  company  from  his  isolated  Maine  vacation 
le  for  several  months  of  the  year,  so  that  he  can  pot- 
around  his  vegetable  garden  and  picnic  with  his  wife 
i  their  boat.  At  55,  Ted  Turner  also  has  created  a  world 
i  his  own  choosing,  with  toys  that  include  the  Atlanta 
i  ves  and  Hawks,  and  a  3,000-head  herd  of  bison  on 

100,000-acre  Montana  ranch, 
tint  like  mavericks  of  earlier  generations,  they  are 
wn  as  well  to  the  old-money  customs:  collecting  art, 
porting  cultural  institutions,  and  setting  up  philan- 
gpic  Foundations.  Ronald  Perelman,  51,  who  has 
Se  $3.6  billion  acquiring  companies  including  Revlon, 
I  is  now  building  his  own  media  enterprise  with  New 
rid  Communications,  has  given  millions  to  the  Met- 
olii.iu  Opera  and  Carnegie  Hall  and  sits  on  the  board 
the  Guggenheim.  Bronfman  serves  on  the  board  of 
stees  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Ovitz  on  the 
■iird  of  trustees  of  the   Museum  of  Modern    Art.    But 


while  it  took  decades  for  Ford,  Carnegie,  and  Mellon 
money  to  be  respectably  recycled  into  think  tanks  and 
universities,  this  group  is  moving  at  an  exponential 
pace—much  like  the  computer-chip  technology  that  pow- 
ers it.  Construction  is  already  under  way  on  the  William 
Gates  Information  Sciences  Building  at  Stanford.  The  Tur- 
ner Foundation  is  a  powerful  force  for  population  control 
and  environmental  studies.  And  though  Geffen  may  flout 
convention  by  doing  business  in  a  baseball  cap  and  blue 
jeans,  he  too  has  a  foundation,  devoted  to  AIDS,  Israel, 
and  other  causes. 

One  member  of  the  group,  on  hearing  the  names 
of  the  others,  breaks  into  laughter.  "Most  of 
these  people  talk  to  each  other  or  have  a  meal 
with  each  other  all  the  time,  whether  lhe\  admit 
it  or  not.  The\  are  engaged  in  a  constant  dia- 
logue." A  diagram  of  their  board  memberships 
would  look  like  a  web:  one  of  the  managing  di- 
rectors of  Allen  &  Companj  Inc.  sits  on  the 
board  of  Libert)  Media,  ICI's  programming  arm.  while 
Ted  Turner  is  on  the  board  of  It  I  itself.  Levin  is  on  the 
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board  of  Turner  Broadcasting.  Malone  on  the  boards  of 
Turner  Broadcasting  and  QVC.  If  AT&T's  acquisition 
of  McCaw  Cellular  goes  through,  McCaw  will  sit  on  the 
board  of  AT&T. 

"The  Old  Establishment  links  were  through  common 
bonds  of  style  and  beliefs,"  says  Walter  Isaacson.  "What 
binds  these  guys  is  a  sense  of  interlocking  ventures  and 
relationships  that  mean  that  they're  inextricably  tied  with 
one  another  because  of  the  deals  they've  made."  And  so 
they  define  their  relationships  with  one  another  in  odd, 
ambivalent  terms. 

Ray  Smith  of  Bell  Atlantic,  whose  deal  to  merge  with 
Malone's  TCI  went  south  last  winter  because  they  couldn't 
agree  on  a  price,  says  that  he  and  Malone  "keep  say- 
ing nice  things  about  each  other— more  than  we  used 
to."  And  Malone  characterizes  his  relationship  with  Ru- 
pert Murdoch  as  variously  "competitors  or  partners  or 
co-schemers." 

Redstone  says  blithely  that  Viacom's  lawsuit  against 
TCI,  charging  a  conspiracy  to  monopolize  the  cable  in- 
dustry, "was  done  not  because  of  any  personal  malice 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  preserve  our  own  company— it's  as  simple  as  that," 
and  that  his  relationship  with  Malone  "could  not  be 
warmer."  (It  may  get  warmer  still:  last  month  the  two 
men  talked  about  a  settlement  that  could  include  a 
merger  of  some  cable  systems  and  programming  ser- 
vices and  the  transfer  of  Madison  Square  Garden.)  But 
even  though  he  won  the  epic  fight  for  Paramount,  Red- 
stone's dispassionate  business  perspective  doesn't  carry 
over  when  the  subject  is  Barry  Diller.  After  the  Viacom- 
Paramount  deal  was  announced,  Diller  came  after  the 
studio  with  guns  blazing,  and  his  competitive  bidding 
drove  up  the  price,  costing  Redstone  $2  billion. 

"I  once  considered  Diller  a  real  friend,"  he  says.  "I 
have  no  feeling  of  vindictiveness  or  vengeance.  That's 
history.  But  I  would  be  a  hypocrite  if  I  said  that  I  didn't 
have  some  strong  feelings  about  what  he  did.  He  did 
what  I  wouldn't  have  done."  According  to  Redstone, 
when  the  two  men  met  in  Sun  Valley,  "Barry  said  to 
me,  'You  know,  I  hope  you  don't  feel  I  victimized  you,' 
and  I  said,  'But  you  did,  Barry.'  .  .  .  And  he  said,  'I 
didn't  intend  to  hurt  you,'  and  I  said,  'That's  a  strange 
statement— you  did.'" 

Alliances  shape  and  break  and  reshape.  "It's  no  dif- 
ferent than  fighting  over  railroads,"  says  Herbert  Allen. 
"People  hunting  money  and  power  have  pretty  much  the 
same  style."  Is  there  anything  that  binds  this  group  of 
men?  In  his  suite  at  the  Waldorf,  Diller  points  out  that 
"in  a  game  together  you  play  by  at  least  a  set  of  rules, 
of  common  rules.  That  group  is  far  too  disparate  with 
too  many  different  kinds  of  agendas  to  play  by  the  same 
rule  book.  And  consequently  they  are  not  playing  a  cen- 
tral game." 

Nonetheless,  some  fairly  constant  roles  have  emerged. 
If  Herbert  Allen  is  the  old-line  East  Coast  investment 
adviser,  Michael  Ovitz  is  his  West  Coast  counterpart,  a 


Michael  Ovitz 

Chairman,  Creative  Artists  Agency. 

BORN:  December  14, 1946;  Chicago. 
LIVES:  Los  Angeles,  New  York  City,  and  Aspen,  Colo. 

COLLEGE:  U.C.L.A. 
FIRST  JOB:  William  Morris  Agency  mailroom  clerk. 


Photographed  at  4:30  P.M.,  June  3, 1994,  in  the 
CAA  screening  room  in  Beverly  Hills. 
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Sumner  Redstone 

Chairman,  Viacom  Inc. 

BORN:  May  27, 1923;  Brighton,  Mass. 

LIVES:  Newton,  Mass.,  and  New  York  City. 

COLLEGE:  Harvard  and  Harvard  Law  School. 

FIRST  JOB:  First  lieutenant, 

Army  Military  Intelligence  Branch. 


Photographed  at  9:25  a.m., 

May  25, 1994,  in  New  York  City, 

on  his  daily  walk  to  work. 


fixer  geared  to  the  fluid  nature  of  the  Information 
Age.  Ovitz  also  played  a  role  in  the  Sony-Columbia  and 
MCA-Matsushita  deals,  and  the  two  men  are  said  to  talk 
daily. 

Ovitz  has  reached  beyond  Hollywood,  helping  Coca- 
Cola  develop  a  new  advertising  campaign,  and  hiring  tech- 
nology expert  Robert  Kavner,  one  of  Robert  Allen's  top 
executives  at  AT&T,  to  help  him  in  his  daily  search  for 
the  emerging  profit  centers  of  an  evolving  industry.  His 
Creative  Artists  Agency  is  negotiating  with  three  of  the  re- 
gional telephone  companies— Bell  Atlantic,  Nynex,  and  Pa- 
cific Telesis  Group— to  create  a  video-programming  network. 
"The  man  is  omnipresent,"  says  one  New  York  media 
player,  with  a  combination  of  awe  and  resignation.  "Every 
place  you  turn,  he's  already  there." 

John  Malone  is  seen  as  the  man  who  can  either  make 
a  deal  or  ruin  it.  Through  TCI  and  Liberty  Media,  he 
has  an  interest  in  dozens  of  cable  services,  including 
CNN,  TNT,  QVC,  Court  TV,  Black  Entertainment  Tele- 
vision, American  Movie  Classics,  and  the  Discovery 
Channel.  One  media  investor  describes  his  approach  as: 
"I'm  going  to  have  a  piece  of  everything.  Some  of  it  may 
not  work  out,  but  I'm  going  to  have  a  piece  of  every- 
thing." The  hermetic,  family-oriented  life  he  leads  and  his 
choice  of  headquarters— suburban  Denver,  not  Hollywood 
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or  New  York,  with  summers  spent  in  Boothbay,  Mai 
rather  than  the  Hamptons— give  him  an  aura  of  myste 
People  in  the  business  say  things  like  "Nobody  kno  ijpace. 
John  Malone,"  and  the  C.E.O.  of  one  of  the  countr  atertai 
largest  media  companies  is  reported  to  have  said  apm 
spends  20  percent  of  his  time  trying  to  figure  out  wife  eft 
Malone  is  doing.  |yL 

Murdoch  is  the  borderless  tycoon,  who  literally  circu  fon  j„ 
navigates  the  globe  week  after  week.  Like  most  of  t 
New  Establishment,  he  has  a  fistful  of  homes,  but  his  z  b 
in  Australia,  London,  and  Hong  Kong,  as  well  as  in  N< 
York,  Aspen,  and  Beverly  Hills.  "Rupert  Murdoch  is  o  \\ 
of  the  few  people  that  is  immune  to  John  Malone  ai^f, 
John  Malone  is  afraid  of,"  says  another  member  of  t  ^ 
group.  "I  don't  know  anybody  else.  Because  Rupert  is  jc  sc 
international,  John  can't  get  to  him  that  easily,  and  has  ,\p, 
have  things  from  him.  Rupert  has  built  something  so  i|n! 
ternational  that  he  does  transcend  the  sort  of  simp  0l: 
boundaries"  o 

Murdoch's  core  belief,  according  to  his  biograph  |ar, 
William  Shawcross,  is  that  "as  the  world  is  modernizing 
so  it  is  Americanizing."  The  members  of  the  New  E  y 
tablishment  grew  up  in  a  time  when  the  Hollywood  ar  % 
media  dream  machines  were  creating  an  entertainme!  „ 
culture.  By  the  1990s  that  culture— movies,  television,  mi 


Gerald  Levin   ~ 

hairman,  C.E.O.,  and  president, 
Time  Warner  Inc.    ' 


ORN:  May  6, 1939;  Philadelphia.  • 

VES:  New  York  City  and  Vermont. 

COLLEGE:  rf&verford  College 
liversity  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

FIRST  JOB:  Attorney  at  Simpson 
acher  &  Bartlett  in  New  York  City. 


Photographed  at  nine  A.M., 
isl  1, 1994  in  the  lime  Warner  boardro 
in  Rockefeller  Center,"  * 
~~  ntoh  pe  of  the  remote  control 
crates  "the  Navigator," 
.cr's  on-screen  graphic  menu 
for  interactive  TV. 
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l  sports,  computer  software,  magazines,  and  books- 
become  America's  second-largest  net  export,  after 
space. 

•ntcrtainers,  who  were  once  a  manufactured  elite  ("I'm 
a  powerful  person,  but  I  play  one  on  TV"),  became 
ue  elite  ("1  am  a  powerful  person  because  I  play  one 
rV").  The  highest-paid  performer  in  the  country  ($98 
ion  in  the  last  two  years),  Oprah  Winfrey  arguably 
more  influence  in  the  culture  than  any  university 
ident,  politician,  or  religious  leader,  except  perhaps 
I 'ope. 

/hen  Steven  Spielberg's  fantasy  blockbusters,  E.T.  and 
c  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  shot  into  the  popular 
•dstream.  their  profit  margins  altered  the  entire  eco- 
iic  scale  of  the  movie  business.   But  with  Schindler's 

Spielberg's  impact  took  on  new  dimensions:  his  vi- 
ol the  Holocaust  defined  that  genocide  for  millions 
pung  Americans,  and  he  has  since  testified  to  the  Sen- 
on  the  subject  o\'  hale  crimes. 

arbra  Streisand  was  one  oi'  the  first  actors  to  use  that 
er  to  move  into  production  exerting  a  control  that 
the  standard  for  big  box-office  stars.  And  she  has 
fed  on  Washington  as  well.  Hollywood  has  always 
ii  .i  major  source  o\  campaign  money,  but  Streisand  is 

i  political  fund-raising  force  to  rival  Pamela  Harri- 


man.  Her  recent  invitation  to  lecture  at  Harvard's  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  speaks  volumes  about 
how  much  the  lines  between  performer  and  player  have 
blurred. 

The  touchstone  of  Old  Establishment  power,  for  men 
such  as  John  McCloy,  was  that  their  names  rarely  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers.  The  80s  changed  all  that,  as 
the  fevered  drama  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  turned  the 
financial  pages  into  a  real-life  version  of  Dynasty.  Today, 
surfing  the  publicity  wave  is  a  virtual  necessity.  For 
Oilier  or  Ovitz  or  Geffen  or  Eisner,  hyping  or  control- 
ling their  images  is  almost  second  nature;  it  is,  ulti- 
mately, their  profession.  Others,  such  as  Murdoch  and 
Levin  and  Malone,  rarely  talk  to  the  press.  But  all  of 
them  must  deal  with  the  power  of  myth  and  media 
a  power  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  they  have  helped 
unleash. 

And  they  have  caught  the  public  imagination  precise- 
ly because  they  don't  play  by  the  gentlemen's  rules  of  the 
Metropolitan  Club  or  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
They  reflect  in  unvarnished  form  the  American  Dream: 
"It  is  still  possible  to  be  a  Vanderbilt,  an  Astor.  a  Rock- 
efeller," says  Geffen.  "You  can  still  do  that,  you  can  be 
Bill  Crates,  you  can  be  Rupert  Murdoch." 

While   Murdoch   is   reviled     Continued  on  pagt    235 
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Craig  McCaw 

Chairman  and  C.E.O., 
McCaw  Cellular  Communications. 

BORN:  August  11, 1949;  Centralis,  Wash. 

LIVES:  Bellevue,  Wash. 

COLLEGE:  Stanford  University. 

FIRST  JOB:  President  of  Twin  City 

Cablevision  in  Centralis. 


Photographed  at  4:30  P.M., 

June  23, 1994,  after  piloting  his  plane  from 

Seattle  to  Lake  Isabel,  Wash. 
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Barbra  Streisand 

C.E.O.,  Barwood  Films  Ltd. 

BORN:  April  24, 1942;  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
LIVES:  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City. 

COLLEGE:  None. 

FIRST  JOB:  Cashier  at  Choy's  Chinese 

restaurant  in  Brooklyn. 


Photographed  at  2:30  P.M.,  July  26, 1994. 

Edward  I  tapper's  Summer  in  the  Cily  sets  the  tone 

for  Streisand's  pose  in  her  office  at  home  in 

the  lUI-Air  section  of  Los  Angeles. 
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Barry  Diller 

Chairman  and  C.E.O.,  QVC,  Inc. 

BORN:  February  2, 1942;  San  Francisco. 
LIVES:  Beverly  Hills,  Malibu, 


COLLEGE:  U.C.L 
FIRST  JOB:  William  Morris 
mailroom  clerk. 


Photographed  at  five  P.M.,  May  25, 1994, 

on  the  roof  of  the  Silvercup  Studios, 

headquarters  of  the  Q2  division  of  the  QVC  network, 

in  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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(Continued  from  /></         9)  by  ihe  British  Establish 
incni  as  a  cult ur c-ck  itroying  barbarian,  in  America  Ins 
achievement  is  admired  largely  without  reference  t<>  its 

social  impact.  There  is  the  occasional  media  wail,  de- 
ploring the  lowest-common-denominatoi  appeal  ol  I  ox's 

I  Current  Affair  01  Models  Inc..  but  rarely  is  Mur- 
doch deemed  personally  responsible.  "Murdoch  is  the 
No.  I  risktaker  in  the  world,"  says  Redstone.  "Some- 
how 01  other,  even  though  his  risks  seem  like  they  ex- 
ceed the  limits  o\'  reason  sometimes,  he  always  makes 
it  work." 

That  acceptance  flows  from  the  special  nature  of  Amer- 
ican popular  culture  infinitely  exportable  in  its  lack  of 
historical  reference  or  intellectual  judgments.  Its  genius 
"resides  precisely  in  the  nihilism  of  its  entrepreneurs 
and,  finally,  out  of  the  society  from  whence  they  spring," 
argues  David  Rieff  in  a  recent  issue  of  World  Policy 
Journal.  "There  is  a  staunch  refusal  to  admit  that  any- 
thing needs  to  be  taken  so  seriously  as  to  get  in  the  way 
of  its  marketing,  and  a  confidence  that  anything  can  be 
marketed,  anything  made  appealing,  if  it  is  packaged 
well  enough  and  given  the  right  advertising  spin.  ...  It 
excludes  nothing,  from  Bambi  to  Rambo,  where  almost 
any  other  culture  would  leave  at  least  some  things  off 
the  manifest." 

But  what  would  this  New  Establishment  leave  off 
the  manifest?  Even  the  three— Geffen,  Ovitz,  and  Diller — 
who  all  did  their  apprenticeship  in  the  William  Morris 
mailroom  have  wildly  disparate  backgrounds:  Geffen 
grew  up  in  an  immigrant  Brooklyn  neighborhood,  Ovitz 
in  a  middle-class  home  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
and  Diller  in  the  full  wealth  and  privilege  of  Bever- 
ly Hills.  Bronfman,  Diller,  Gates,  and  Geffen  don't 
have  a  single  college  degree  among  them,  while  Ovitz, 
a  pre-med  graduate  of  U.C.L.A.,  requires  a  college 
degree  of  all  applicants  to  CAA's  mailroom  training 
program. 

No  wonder  they  look  at  one  another  and  don't  rec- 
ognize any  bond.  Geffen  is  blunt  in  his  reaction  to  the 
idea  that  they  are  a  group:  "Is  he  on  this  list,  John  Ma- 
lone?  .  .  .  And  Ray  Smith  is  on  it  also?  .  .  .  Well,  that's 
kind  of  confusing  to  me."  And  then:  "I  can't  say  I  be- 
long on  a  list  with  Edgar  Bronfman." 

As  different  as  they  are,  Geffen  and  the  staidly  ro- 
mantic young  Seagram  heir  have  one  thing  in  common: 
they  are  constantly  putting  their  fingers  to  the  winds  of 
popular  culture,  reading  everything  from  first-time  nov- 
elists to  fashion  magazines  to  Sotheby's  and  Christie's 
catalogues.  It's  important,  as  Geffen  says,  "to  read 
about  what's  happening,  to  meet  people  who  are  doing 
things,  to  know  what  people  are  reading,  what  they're 
seeing.  ...  I  can't  wait  for  my  newspapers  to  be  deliv- 
ered. I  can't  wait  for  my  new  magazines  to  come ." 
Along  with  Diller,  Perelman,  and  Spielberg,  who  spends 
most  o\'  his  summer  in  the  Hamptons,  they  are  the  most 
consciously  social  members  of  the  group,  as  comfort- 
able at  the  White  House  as  they  are  in  the  whitewashed 
halls  o\'  Calvin  Klein's  Seventh  Avenue  showroom. 


reiman 

Chairman,  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Holdings  Inc 

BORN:  January  1, 1943;  Greensboro,  N.C. 

LIVES:  New  York  City  and  East  Hampton,  N.Y. 

COLLEGE:  The  Wharton  School  of  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania  (B$.,  M.B.A.). 

FIRST  JOB:  Night  foreman  at  a 

metal-fabrication  factor 


at  6:35  p.  M., 'July  2 
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The  New  Establishment  is  a  bizarre  mix  of  visionaries 
and  empire  builders,  often  in  the  same  person. 
Along  with  Turner  and  Murdoch,  Bill  Gates  is 
the  member  of  the  group  who  most  often  in- 
spires the  others  to  use  the  term  "visionary."  Mi- 
crosoft's MS-DOS  operating  system  is  now  on  110 
million  computers  worldwide,  and  its  Windows 
software  on  60  million. 
But  while  Gates  is  often  at  pains  to  portray  himself  as 
primarily  a  creative  type,  his  ultimate  success  will  prob- 
ably lie  in  his  willingness  to  play  the  hardest  hardball  a 
businessman  can.  "I  really  abhor  his  business  practices," 
says  a  colleague.  "But  what  Bill  has  done  is  he's  as- 
sembled a  world-class  team  of  people.  However  he  got 
where  he  is  now,  what  he's  doing  is  spending  gobs  of 
money  to  make  sure  he's  got  a  big  say  in  the  future.  .  .  . 
This  guy  is  too  young  to  roll  over  and  play  dead  and 
too  competitive  to  let  anything  go  wrong,  and  he's  gon- 
na win." 

Willi  Turner  Broadcasting,  Ted  Turner  has  amassed  a 
healthy  slice  of  American  culture:  TBS,  TNT,  Headline 
News,  Hanna-Barbera,  the  Cartoon  Network,  the  MGM 
film  library.  New  Line  Cinema,  Castle  Rock  Entertain- 
ment, and  the  Goodwill  Games.  But  that  achievement  pales 
next  to  the  dramatic  impact  of  CNN.  "Ted  Turner  is  the 
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classic  four-year-old  and  man  in  the  same  body," 
Craig  McCaw.  "He's  pure.  .  .  .  People  who  are  pure,  1 
Ted,  are  required  to  do  the  obvious,  because  by  the  ti 
it  becomes  completely  obvious,  people  like  him  have 
ready  done  it  and  the  other  guys  haven't.  You've  got 
ask  yourself  why,  what  conceivable  possible  reason,  is 
that  Ted  Turner  is  the  first  man  to  do  a  news  netwo  ifrong 
I  mean,  it  blows  your  mind."  Hour 

Interestingly,  Turner,  McCaw,  and  Ray  Smith  are  dysl  fflue  i 
ic,  and  McCaw  has  said  that  "a  dyslexic  tends  to  be  m<  total 
conceptual  and  do  things  which  other  people  wouldn't  i  s,  in  i 
as  obvious.  So  maybe  it's  a  strategic  asset."  Smith  thii  W  if 
it  could  be  an  asset,  too,  because  while  a  lot  of  petij  s thin 
waste  time  worrying  about  what  other  people  think,  "wh 
you're  dyslexic  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  that, 
cause  they  think  you're  stupid." 

After  years  of  trying  to  shake  his  company's  "Bm 
Head"  mind-set,  and  of  taking  the  federal  government 
court  to  kilock  down  regulatory  barriers.  Bell  Atlanta  ilabl 
C.E.O.  is  now  seen,  in  the  words  of  one  member  of  t  t1 
group,  as  "the  acknowledged  dean  of  the  telcos,  and  c<  be 
tainly  the  most  visionary."  As  an  amateur  playwright,  a>p| 
tor,  and  director,  the  56-year-old  Smith  is  enjoying  up 
Hollywood  Stardust  that  has  been  sprinkled  on  his  lilto 
but  he  is  most  enthusiastic  about  the  potential  education 
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npact  of  computers,  and  the  idea  that  Bell  Atlantic 

"do  well  by  doing  good. 

You  start  with  entertainment,  and  then  you  add  home 
oping,  interactive  shopping,  and  then  you  add  games, 

then  you  add  gaming.  .  .  .  You've  got  the  highway  paid 
f  Once  those  markets  are  tapped,  he  believes,  there  will 
trong  financial  incentive  to  use  that  technology  to  trans- 
t  our  rotting  educational  system.  "The  total  box-office 
Due  in  this  whole  country  is  $5  billion.  It's  nothing. 

total  education  budget,  I  don't  even  know  what  it  is." 
,  in  fact,  almost  a  hundred  times  as  large. 
aid  if,  as  institutional  investor  Gordon  Crawford  predicts, 

thing  that's  going  to  drive  this  electronic  pipeline  is  go- 
to be  telephone,  plain  old  telephone  service,"  Smith  is 
led  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  Bell  Atlantic 

needs  a  national  "footprint,"  but  it  was  the  first  tele- 
nc  company  to  win  the  right  to  provide  cable-TV  ser- 
.  Smith's  various  interactive  multimedia  services  will  be 
liable  in  5.5  million  homes  by  the  end  of  1998:  "We 

the  notices  out  and  we  said.  'Anybody  who  would  like 
■>e  a  Video  Informal  ion  Provider  thai  is.  entertainment. 
Dping,  whatever  it  is  we're  gonna  tell  you  what  our 
is  are.  .  .  .  We're  going  to  give  50  percent  of  the  capac- 
(o  unaffiliated  programmers.  And  we're  going  to  call  you 
eo  Information  Providers.'  And  so  we  expected  to  have 


10  or  15  people  come.  One  hundred  and  twenty  people 
came.  Lord  knows  what  will  show  up  at  the  next  meeting." 

Ray  Smith  talks  about  open  systems,  and  Gerald 
Levin  about  the  empowering  nature  of  the  new 
technology.  But  all  these  men  are  in  a  game  of 
musical  chairs,  and  the  number  of  seats  is  dimin- 
ishing. As  Crawford,  one  of  the  country's  largest 
media  investors,  puts  it,  "If  you  make  a  list  in  the 
last  10  years  of  the  deals  in  the  business— Para- 
mount, MCA,  Columbia,  a  whole  bunch  of  cable 
companies  that  don't  exist  anymore— what  is  clearly  hap- 
pening is  the  drive  toward  vertical  integration.  The  people 
who  produce  content  are  driven  to  owning  or  controlling 
as  many  of  the  windows  of  distribution  as  possible. 

"And  that's  what's  driving  all  these  guys,  that's  what  drives 
Sumner  Redstone,  and  drives  Jerry  Levin,  and  drives  Bar- 
ry Diller:  they  want  to  control  as  many  of  those  windows 
as  they  possibly  can." 

"Our  job,"  says  Redstone,  "is  to  exploit  our  copyright 
in  every  format  and  over  a  vast  myriad  of  distribution 
systems.  Whether  it's  broadcast,  telephone,  cable  call  it 
information  superhighway    we  don't  care." 

The  success  of  an)  distribution  system  will  lie  in  what's 
on  it.  Perhaps  that's  why  Michael  (Continued  on  page  240, 
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Ted  Turner 

Chairman  and  president, 
Turner  Broadcasting  System. 

BORN:  November  19, 1938;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LIVES:  Atlanta  and  outside  Bozeman.  Mont.; 

Truth  or  Consequences,  N.M.; 

Charleston,  S.C.;  and  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

COLLEGE:  Brown  University. 

FIRST  JOB:  Salesman  for  his  father's 

billboard  company. 


1 'holographed  in  the-  late  afternoon.  July  4, 1994. 

astride  his  palomino,Eldorado, 

at  his  ranch  the  Hying  D,  outside  of  Bozeman. 

In  the  background  are  some  of  Turner's 

.*,<>(  M)-plus  head  of  bison.  One  of  the  largest 

pri\atcly  owned  herds  in  the  U.S.T Jfc^LljS 


(Continued  from  page  237)  Eisner,  secure  in  his  program- 
ming strength,  kept  Disney  focused  on  family  entertain- 
ment. "Different  imaginative  projects  will  be  appearing  soon," 
he  says,  and  will  give  a  feeling  of  the  flash  and  sizzle  of 
the  superhighway,  but  to  put  it  all  together  will  require 
massive  reconstruction  of  how  things  are  done  today."  But 
now  even  Eisner  feels  compelled  to  get  off  the  sidelines 
and  enter  the  interactive  arena:  last  month,  Disney  announced 
its  plan  to  provide  home  video  services— in  a  deal  similar 
to  Ovitz's-with  three  of  the  other  Baby  Bells. 

Gerald  Levin  has  a  more  aggressive  approach:  he's  try- 
ing to  make  the  technology  work  for  Time  Warner,  rather 
than  simply  responding  to  what's  already  out  there.  Levin 
struggles  to  find  a  way  to  talk  about  what  Time  War- 
ner's multimedia  experiments  have  shown  him.  "This  sys- 
tem is  like  nothing  else."  he  says.  "It  isn't  a  telephone 
system;  it's  not  like  anything  we've  ever  had  before." 
Consumers  will  be  constructing  what  they're  getting:  "It's 
not  the  digital  network,  or  500  channels,  or  near-infinite 
numbers  of  channels— it's  the  one  channel  that  I  create. 
It's  me."  And,  he  adds,  "the  interplay  between  content 
and  delivery  systems  was  too  intimate  to  separate.  I  think 
we'll  engage  the  consumer  in  the  digital  domain  in  a  way 
that  forces  new  forms  of  publishing  and  moviemaking 
and  music-making  and  shopping  and  whatever." 

But  who  really  knows  what  the  landscape  will  eventu- 
ally look  like?  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Information  Age  is  the  two-guys-in-a-garage  principle.  Some- 
where, always,  there  are  two  guys  in  a  garage,  working 
on  the  next  thing.  For  the  moment,  digital  technology  is 
the  basis  for  every  scenario.  "When  we  hear  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gore  extol  the  value  of  the  information  superhigh- 
way, he's  really  talking  about  the  digital  world,"  says  Malone. 
"It  really  means  the  computer  will  take  over  transporta- 
tion and  presentation  of  information,  up  to  and  including 
movies,  television  shows— it'll  all  go  digital." 

Though  Malone  points  to  the  digital ization  of  televi- 
sion as  a  major  catalyst  in  America's  multimedia  ex- 
plosion, he  also  notes  that  it  wasn't  until  the  Japanese 
had  already  invested  about  $3  billion  in  research  for 
high-definition  television— remember  HDTV?— that  the 
digital  technology  blew  them  out  of  the  water.  Even  the 
most  farsighted  executives  can't  predict  the  technologi- 
cal future.  "That's  what's  fun  about  it,"  says  Ovitz.  "We 
don't  have  any  idea  what's  going  to  come  along." 

Smith  keeps  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  company  could 
have  been  named  Gray  Atlantic.  "Alexander  Graham 
Bell  and  Elisha  Gray,  the  first  owner  of  Western  Elec- 
tric, invented  the  telephone  at  identical  times.  .  .  .  They 
both  looked  at  the  same  invention— almost  identical.  And 
Elisha  Gray  saw  that  it  was  a  multiple  telegraph.  And 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  saw  it  as  a  speaking  telegraph, 
or,  as  he  called  it,  telephone." 

There's  a  lot  of  that  going  on  these  days:  different  peo- 
ple looking  at  the  same  technology.  And  the  question  is 
who  sees  the  multiple  telegraph  and  who  sees  the  tele- 
phone. As  Herbert  Allen  notes,  "The  difference  between 
the  winners  and  the  losers  is  a  hair."  □ 
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Founder,  Amblin  Entertainment. 

BORN:  December  18, 1947;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
LIVES:  Los  Angeles  and  East  Hampton,  N.Y.  ^ 

COLLEGE:  California  State  University  at 

Long  Beach  (dropped  out). 

FIRST  JOB:  Directed  an  episode  of  Night  Gallery 

(starring  Joan  Crawford)  at  age  20. 


Photographed  at  4:30  p.m., 
August  4. 1994.  near  his  home  on  (leorgica 
Kast  Hampton. 
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Vice-Chairmen 

Pete  Peterson, 

above,  and  Lloyd 

Cutler,  right. 


Former  de  facto 
Chairmen  of 
the  Old 
Establishment 
Cyrus  Vance. 
above, 
and  Warren 
Christopher,  left, 
both  lost  status 
after  flawed 
diplomatic 
performances. 


In  America,  things  happen 
fast.  A  century  ago,  out- 
Establishment,  or  Eastern 
Establishment,  named  af- 
ter a  British  institution  that 
developed  over  the  course 
of  a  millennium,  had  not 
yet  really  taken  form.  It 
wasn't  officially  noticed 
and  named  until  the  1960s. 
And  yet  already  it  has  ac- 
quired the  burnish  of  fad- 
ed grandeur. 
Starchy,  tweedy,  stuffy, 
enclosed,  self-obsessed, 
fantastically  concerned 
with  the  pursuit  of  what  it  defined  as 
the  good,  the  Establishment  ran  the 
world  for  quite  a  while.  It  was  never 
a  formal  or  public  organization,  but 
everybody  knew  about  it.  It  attracted 
resentment.  People  did  well  for  them- 
selves by  posing  as  daring  attackers 
of  it.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  in  the 
late  1970s,  Jimmy  Carter  attained  the 
presidency  by  positioning  himself  as 
an  anti-Establishment  outsider,  and  then 
lost  it  after  one  term  when  the  extent 
to  which  he  was  being  sponsored  by 
the  Establishment  came  to  light. 

Anytime  an  institution  begins  to  en- 
gender nostalgia,  or  preservative-restora- 
tive fantasies,  it's  a  sure  sign  that  it  no 
longer  poses  even  an  imagined  threat 
to  anyone.  This  is  now  happening  with 
the  Eastern  Es- 
tablishment. Glori- 
fications of  the 
tough  old  cormo- 
rants who  ran  it 
and  bemoanings  of 
the  difficulty  of 
finding  the  non- 
ideological  center 
and  getting  things 
done  in  the  broad 
national  interest— 
the  Establishment's 
old  specialties- 
have  become  stan- 


dards of  contemporary  discourse 
ters  have  proceeded  to  the  point  w  ' 
a  rather  basic  fact  has  been  forgo 
namely  that  the  Eastern  Estab 
merit  still  exists.  It  breathes.  It  pu|-: 
People  join  it.  Hard  to  believe? 
us  crack  open  the  oaken  door 
take  a  peek. 
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At  a  certain  point  one  is 
vited  to  things.  (Not 
are,"   one  is:   quasi-Bri 
usage  is  still  the  Estab 
ment's   style.)   Lunche<|i 
meetings,  conferences 
Establishment's  roots  lie  in  the  t 
ing  of  the  excesses  of  the  Gil 
Age,  so,  appropriately,  the  loca  Brtfeh 
is  often  some  old  plutocrat's  ( 
converted  to  eleemosynary  shabby 
tility.  There  will  be  a  gathering 
discuss  some  vital,  pressing  issue  Ik 
say,  Arden  House,  the  fbrmer  cc 
try  retreat  of  the  Harriman  fan 
or  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relatk  la 
once  the  home  of  Harold  Pratt, 
Ditchley   Park,  in   England,   wh 
was  owned  by  Ronald  Tree.  The 
mosphere  is  earnest.  There  is  an 
vited  speaker,  who  can  be  more  fra 
more  direct,  than  would  be  poss:  Lgoes 
in  a  public  forum.  As  a  guest, 
may  ask  a  question  or  even  expn 
briefly,  one's  own  views. 

It  is  no  longer  the  case  that  th 
present  are  all  white  (more  to  the  po  \  ma\ 
blond  or  snowy)  men  from  Wall  Sti  irate. 
firms.  Women,  Jews,  African -Am  ipleid 
cans,  Latinos,  academics,  and,  aspic 
certain  subjects,  community  activist  ft  oi 
all  members  of  categories  from  wh 
it  was  once  difficult  to  find  peo 
who  were  really  solid— are  now  ne 
not  there. 

The  feeling  surrounding  the  rece 
of  such  invitations  is,  at  first,  pleasur 
even,  though  one  would  never  g 
voice  to  it,  a  distinct  physical  thrrli 
The  wall  has  been  breached.  Becai 
one  cannot  apply  for  membership 
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Establishment  and  must  wait   to 
ivited,  the  process  o\'  campaign- 
er admission  can  be  psychologi- 
trying.  It  is  necessary  to  be  good 
gh   to  attract   notice,  but  one's 
tion  cannot  be  naked. 
jw,  with  the  luncheons,  a  blessed- 
ore  direct  line  ol~  ascent  is  evident: 
will  come  requests  to  join  minor 
ds  and  committees,  then  being  put 
harge  of  a  special  project,  then 
ications,  then  government  (not  a 
("service")— with  one's  performance 
i  quietly,  ruthlessly  assessed  by  el- 
at  every  step— and  then,  perhaps, 
ings  have  gone  well,  real  power. 
i  is  the  great  game,  whose  politesse 
lartfelt  but  has  traditionally  been 
;rstood  to  be  merely  a  veneer.  The 
d  can  be  run  by  gentlemen,  but 
after  all,  via  pure  gentlemanliness. 
nese  days,  however,  an  alarming 
zation  begins  to  dawn  after  the  first 
dozen  meetings— a  feeling  more  for- 
en,  more  never-ever-to-be-discussed 
the  delirious  joy  of  having  been 
icted.   It  is  that  these  meetings, 
the  much  smaller  meetings  one 
't  be  invited  to  for  another  10  or 
/ears,  are  not  the  place  where  the 
goes  down  anymore.  The  idea  of 
oup  of  gentlefolk  meeting  to  dis- 
their  concerns,  which  previously 
always  a  polite  cover  even  as  it 
the  tone  for  Establishment  gather- 
may   now,  horribly  enough,  be 
irate.  If  the  Establishment  is  not  a 
ipletely  hollow  shell,  at  the  very  least 
suspicion  is  inescapable  that  today 
ins  only  itself. 


nhe  locus  classicus  on  the  East- 
ern Establishment  is  an  article 
the  late  Richard  Rovere  wrote 
three  decades  ago  for  The  Amer- 
ican Scholar,  inspired  by  a  slight- 
.    Iv    earlier    article    by    Henry 
lit-    in    The  Spectator  that   coined 
term   but   applied   it   only   to   En- 
id. Rovere  was  himself  a  member 


(though,  in  keeping  with  Establishment 
mores,  he  didn't  reveal  this  m  the  ar- 
ticle, choosing  instead  to  assume  the 
pose  of  a  befuddled  social  scientist); 
unsurprisingly,  he  got  it  just  about  right. 
He  defined  the  Establishment  as  "a 
more  or  less  closed  and  self-sustain- 
ing institution  that  holds  a  prepon- 
derance of  power  in  our  more  or  less 
open  society." 

What  has  changed  in  the  last  30 
years  is  the  part  about  "a  prepon- 
derance of  power."  The  Establishment's 
first  grand  achievement  (1900-40) 
was  making  the  United  States  into  a 
modern  industrial  welfare  state,  in 
which  big  corporations  would  coexist 
with  government  social  and  econom- 
ic regulation.  The  next  and  even 
grander  achievement  (1940-65)  was 
winning  World  War  II  and  creating 
the  postwar  order,  whose  most  promi- 
nent features  were  the  Cold  War  and 
the  economic  restoration  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  Since  then  the  Es- 
tablishment has  found  itself  a  help- 
less spectator  at  the  great  transforming 
developments  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  and  has  directed  most  of 
its  energies  to  ordinary  operational 
matters— there  are  always  State  De- 
partment posts  to  be  filled  and  Ford 
Foundation  grants  to  be  given  out. 

One  of  the  Establishment's  prob- 
lems is  that  it  had  to  undertake  a 
lengthy  self-reform  project  just  at  a 
time  when  its  primacy  was  being  chal- 
lenged from  the  outside.  In  its  hey- 
day, the  Establishment  was  often 
misunderstood  by  outsiders  as  a  hered- 
itary aristocracy.  In  truth  it  was  a 
limited-contest  meritocracy.  Beginning 
with  the  founding  fathers,  Elihu  Root 
and  Henry  Stimson.  its  essential  mem- 
bers were  not  men  rich  by  birth.  In- 
stead, they  were  advisers  to  rich  men; 
they  had  emerged,  by  virtue  of  their 
trustworthiness  and  ability  and  their 
making  of  fortunate  attachments  to  pa- 
trons, from  a  smallish  personnel  pool: 


The  men  who 
walked  the  quiet  halls 
of  the  Eastern 
Establishment  guided 

the  U.S.  through 
industrialization,  two 
World  Wars,  and 
much  of  the  Cold  War. 
But  now  that  venerable 
club  is  being 
pushed  to  the  sidelines. 
NICHOLAS  LEMANN 
considers  whether  it  has 
lost  the  field  • 


the  eastern  Protestant  well-educated 
respectable  middle  class. 

They  made  their  (very  good)  liv- 
ings in  law  firms  and  investment 
banks— that  is,  as  high-level  transac- 
tion managers  for  the  great  industrial 
fortunes  and  the  corporations  that 
had  sprung  from  them.  Government, 
mostly  the  appointive  ranks,  needed 
the  same  skills,  especially  in  foreign 
affairs.  Vast  sectors  of  American  life 
were  largely  beyond  the  Establishment's 
reach— for  example,  the  South  and  West 
and  (to  quote  Rovere)  "such  fields  as 
advertising,  television,  or  motion  pic- 
tures." But  it  hardly  mattered,  be- 
cause eastern  industrial  capitalism  so 
dominated  the  life  of  the  country. 

For  a  good  20  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  the  Establishment 
was  able  to  function  with  total  self- 
confidence  about  its  judgment  and  its 
right  to  power.  An  establishment  al- 
most has  to  be  prelapsarian.  completely 
free  of  doubt  and  guilt— how  else 
could  it  play  its  role  as  power  elite? 
Then  a  lessening  of  sureness  did  creep 
in.  One  reason  was  the  disastrous  out- 
come of  one  of  the  Establishment's 
projects,  the  Vietnam  War.  and  another, 
oddly  enough,  was  the  success  of  the 
civil-rights  movement,  which  (as  Ro- 
vere pointed  out)  the  Establishment 
had  supported  with  restrained  ardor. 
The  placing  of  an  end  to  ethnic  prej- 
udice  high   up   in   the   pantheon   o\' 
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virtue  led  the  Establishment  to  an  in- 
creased awareness  of  its  own  ethnic 
prejudices— of  which  a  mild  but  dis- 
tinct anti-Semitism  was  the  most  promi- 
nent—and so  to  a  shattering  realization 
that  it  was  not  morally  pure. 

Once  it  was  clear  that  minorities 
and  women  had  a  right  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  rooms  where  the  big  deci- 
sions were  being  made,  the  Es- 
tablishment (decent,  moderately  liber- 
al, and  deeply  needing  to  believe  it- 
self to  be  good)  could  not  continue 
to  do  its  business  in  the  same  way.  It 
had  to  open  up  its  ranks— a  process 
that  took  time  and  effort,  since  Es- 
tablishmentarians  must  be  lengthily 
trained  beginning  in  late  adolescence— 
and,  having  done  so,  to  operate  in  a 
more  complex  environment.  And  it  had 
to  undertake  all  this  without  its  old 
sense  of  assurance.  Once,  at  least 
within  its  own  world,  the  Establish- 
ment could  simply  act  and  that  would 
be  that.  Now  it  has  to  consult  first. 

Not  only  was  American  society 
vastly  more  quiescent  during  the  Es- 
tablishment's postwar  glory  days,  the 
rest  of  the  developed  world  was  on 
its  knees.  Even  better,  because  the  Es- 
tablishment is  essentially  practical 
and  needs  something  to  do,  there  was 
a  central  project:  to  compete  with  Com- 
munism. Today,  even  though  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  the  only  superpower,  the 
Establishment  hasn't  been  able  to  cre- 
ate a  world  order  in  the  way  it  did 
after  the  war,  in  no  small  part  be- 
cause it  is  confronted  once  again  with 
the  troublesome  issues  of  ethnicity 
and  nationalism,  which  have  never  been 
its  strong  suit. 

Finding  the  right  horse  to  back  (firm 
but  not  totalitarian,  popular  but  not 
demagogic)  in  a  faraway  poor  country 
engaged  in  a  civil  war  is  exactly  what 
the  Establishment  couldn't  do  in  Viet- 
nam. And  it  can't  do  so  now— most 
n.  iably  in  Bosnia,  Rwanda,  and  Haiti, 
but  in  a  lot  of  other  places  too.  Do- 
mestically the  Establishment  hasn't 
succeeded,  either,  at  what  became  its 
main  project  over  the  last  generation: 
solving  the  problems  of  the  inner-city 
ghettos.  In  general  it  does  better  with 
numbers  than  with  people;  its  recent 
record  is  strongest  in  areas  such  as  deficit 
reduction  and  restructuring  foreign  debt. 

Had  the  Establishment  been  having 


an  easier  time  of  it,  it  would  surely 
have  done  a  better  job  of  assimilating 
into,  its  ranks  what  have  become 
competing  or  even  supplanting  power 
centers  in  American  society.  The 
Sunbelt  is  mostly  territory  the  Es- 
tablishment doesn't  control;  so 
are  the  post-Vietnam  military,  the 
entertainment  industry,  and  the  coun- 
try's fastest-growing  religious  de- 
nominations, which  are  Pentecostal, 
Mormon,  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses. 
Meanwhile,  the  eastern  and  midwest- 
em  industrial  economy  that  was  the 
Establishment's  mainspring  has  dete- 
riorated. 

The  long  rise  and  reign  of  Ronald 
Reagan  in  American  politics  is  the 
leading  example  and  symbol  of  the  Es- 
tablishment's loss  of  control  over  the 
country.  (While  the  weaknesses  the  Es- 
tablishment tends  to  be  most  aware  of 
are  on  its  left  flank,  its  most  signifi- 
cant opposition  is  conservative.)  The 
key  point  about  Reagan  was  not  that 
he  kept  winning— non-Establishment 
politicians  do  that  quite  regularly— but 
that  once  in  office  he  did  not  become 
"responsible,"  and  instead  openly  flout- 
ed the  Establishment  line  on  such  is- 
sues as  tax  rates,  balanced  budgets, 
anti-poverty  programs,  and  arms  con- 
trol without  suffering  any  noticeable 
consequences.  Only  now,  when  it's  too 
late,  are  Reagan  and  his  circle  gradu- 
ally being  brought  into  the  orbit  of  Es- 
tablishment causes  and  meetings  and 
projects. 

The  Establishment  is  still  a  liv- 
ing entity,  though.  It  retains 
significant  holdings:  for  exam- 
ple, nearly  all  of  higher  edu- 
cation, a  good  portion  of  Wall 
Street,  the  leading  foundations 
(though  in  recent  years  a  right-wing 
philanthropic  counter-Establishment 
has  sprung  up),  the  "high"  Protestant 
denominations  and  Reform  Judaism, 
museums,  the  national  news  media,  and 
the  Cabinet  (which  is  amazingly  Es- 
tablishment-dominated, considering 
how  messy  politics  is). 

In  some  areas  it  has  even  gained 
ground.  Time  Inc.  was  not  part  of  the 
Establishment  when  Rovere  was  writ- 
ing, but  is  now.  (On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  become  a  subsidiary  of  a  movie 
company.)  The  op-ed  pages  of  major 


newspapers  and  the  federal  offio  ^ 
the  independent  prosecutor  are  t 
portant  new  Establishment  instituti  •> 
President  Clinton,  though  not  hin  iJvl" 
a  member  of  the  Establishment,    ^"0 
Establishment-trained  at  Oxford    > 
Yale  and  has  taken  the  most  j  se'JlK 
Establishment  stance  of  any  presi(  W1111: 
in  years  on  issues  such  as  econo  fc 
policy  and  Supreme  Court  appc  3  K"" 
ments.  As  Rovere  pointed  out,  wl  1 1* 
ever  the  president  is  not  a  membe  oreigi 
the  Establishment,  the  vice  presic  ^' 
is  (exception:  Nixon  and  Agnew,  Bfliai 
look  what  happened  to  them),  anc  P 
Gore  is  in  fact  Co-Chairman  of  * 
Establishment's  Under-50  Divisiot  Rol 

Rovere  derived  the  membership  k.  TTm 
the  Establishment's  Executive  G  I  Felix 
mittee  by  cross-referencing  commi  miicj 
rosters.  That  technique  now  g  Bllook 
erates  an  Executive  Committee  t  *  is  k 
is  substantially  female  and  Afric  , with < 
American:  Franklin  Thomas,  Hai  m  is ' 
Holborn  Gray,  Vernon  Jordan,  E 
erly  Sills,  and,  especially,  Don 
McHenry,  the  former  diplomat,  w 
from  a  strict  methodological  standpc  \ 
would  have  to  be  declared  the 
tablishment's  Chairman  (he  sits 
the  boards  of  AT&T,  the  Mayo  Foiirman 
dation,  the  Brookings  Institution,  / 
eign  Policy  magazine,  Coca-Cola,  a 
the  American  Ditchley  Foundati<  it  is 
among  many  others). 

Does  this  mean  that  the  most  hi 
conservative  fantasies  about  an 
tablishment  dedicated  to  dethroning 
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white  male  and  his  values  have  co:  Ik  e 
true?  No,  it  doesn't.  It  means  that  1  iteheai 
Establishment  wants  to  broaden   Idman. 
ranks  but  doesn't   know  and  tntantir 
many  people  who  might  help  it  do  :  it)  set 
so  the  same  few  nonwhite-male  nan  the  H 
pop  up  everywhere.  But  these  peoj  the  I 
are  true  Establishment  members,  r  Broo 
tokens.  In  fact,  the  Establishment  hiona! 
to  some  extent  become  (like  bo  fc\ 
publishing  and  municipal  politics) ,  how 
demonstration  of  the  principle  the  on 
when  an  area  loses  its  central  impc  had 
tance  it  magically  becomes  more  i  sinoc 
verse  than  the  areas  that  still  rea  i  slow 
matter  (like  investment  banking,  c(  fee 
porate-law  practice,  and  entertainmen  «• 
The  actual  Chairman  of  the  Esta  t 
lishment  for   1994,  it  has  been  r  p 
vealed  to  me,  is  a  man  named  John 
C.  Whitehead.  You've  never  heard   jo 
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i  to  be  invited. 


but  that's  the  point:  who  outside 
tablishment  members  themselves 
heard  of  the  man  Rovere  fin- 
I  as  Chairman,  John  J.  McCloy? 
Vice-Chairmen  arc  the  better- 
ID  Lloyd  Cutler  (White  House 
sel  and  co-founder  of  an  mipor- 
Washington  law  firm)  and  Peter 
I'eterson  (former  commerce  sec- 
y,  head  of  a  "boutique"  invest- 
bank,  chairman  of  the  Council 
breign  Relations,  and  anti-deficit 
ider). 

ist  Chairmen  Cyrus  Vance  and 
en  Christopher  have  both  dropped 
>tch  in  status  over  the  last  year 
suse  of  flawed  diplomatic  perfor- 
ms. The  Establishment's  Treasur- 
Felix  Rohatyn  and  its  Chief  of 
nmunications  is  Bill  Moyers.  Its 
ial  lookout  for  threatening  populist 
'ity  is  Kevin  P.  Phillips.  Co-chair- 
,  with  Gore,  of  the  Under-50  Di- 
i>n  is  Strobe  Talbott,  the  deputy 
tary  of  state.  The  Treasurer  is 
ien  Rattner,  a  protege  of  Rohatyn's, 
the  Chief  of  Communications  is 
fer  Isaacson,  editor  of  new  media 
ime  Inc. 

ecently,  I  dropped  in  to  see  the 

irman,  a  silver-haired,  genial  man 

i  emanates  sober  trustworthiness, 

h,   rather  than  intellectual  bril- 

i:e,  is  the  key  quality  a  Chairman 

quired  to  have.  As  all  Establish- 

|it  Chairmen   must,  by   ironclad 

he  denied  everything- that  there 

|n  Establishment,  that  he's  in  it— 

I  the  evidence  is  incontrovertible: 

Itehead  is  former  co-chairman  of 

dman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  the  most  im- 

[.ant  investment  bank,  and  former 

aty  secretary  of  state,  and  has  head- 

the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers 

the  boards  of  the  Asia  Society, 

Brookings   Institution,  the  Inter- 

onal  Rescue  Committee,  and  the 

hew  W.   Mellon   Foundation.   He 

however,   seem   to  have  a   little 

:  on  his  hands.  Was  this  because 

had    the    whole    thing    running 

smoothly,    or    because    business 

slow? 

here  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some 
■ortant  tasks  will  always  be  done 
the  Establishment.  It  will  choose 
presidents  of  the  Ivy  League  uni- 
fies and  decide  which  artists  get 
lor   retrospectives.    Unless   things 


get  really  bad,  it  will  run  every  pres- 
idential transition.  The  real  question 
is  to  what  extent  the  Establishment 
will  be  in  on  the  big  reorganizing  de- 
velopments in  society:  the  mergers 
and  financings  of  major  economic 
entities,  political  realignments,  and  fun- 
damental changes  in  government 
policy.  Somehow  knowing  that  the 
Establishment  had  controlled  the 
Viacom-Paramount  deal  would  make 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
luncheon  on  Brazil  a  lot  more  inter- 
esting. 

The  Establishment  has  done  pretty 
poorly  at  bringing  in  the  leaders  of 
countervailing  power  groups.  Only  in 
the  cultural  wing  of  the  Establish- 
ment, for  example,  do  you  consis- 
tently find  real-estate,  technology, 
and  entertainment  names  on  boards 
(such  as  Michael  Ovitz  at  the  Muse- 
um of  Modern  Art),  and  this  is  the 
result  more  of  the  time-honored  de- 
sire of  rich  entrepreneurs  to  associate 
themselves  with  Art  as  a  way  to  in- 
crease their  respectability  than  of  the 
Establishment's  trying  to  form  new 
strategic  alliances.  The  only  trulv 
heads-up  activity  going  on  within  the 

Photograph  bj  JONA1  H  \\  BECKER 


Revealed:  The  Chairman 

of  the  Old  Establishment  for  1994  is  .  .  . 

the  impeccably  credentialed  but 

almost  invisible  John  C.  Whitehead. 


Establishment  is  in  the  Under-50  Di- 
vision, where  many  of  the  key  players 
have  begun  repositioning  them- 
selves as  more  in  tune  with  the  post- 
industrial  order.  Al  Gore,  for  exam- 
ple, was  associated  in  the  1980s  with 
two  of  the  classic  Old  Establishment 
issues,  environmental  ism  and  arms  con- 
trol, but  is  now  best  known  for  his 
interest  in  regulation  of  information 
technology,  which  is  the  present-dav 
analogue  of  trust-busting  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  era. 

It  would  take  a  lot  for  the  Estab- 
lishment to  get  back  to  the  level  of 
its  apogee.  Probably  it  will  never  hap- 
pen. Still,  counting  the  Establishment 
out  entirely  would  be  unwarranted.  It 
may  bungle:  it  may  ignore  develop- 
ments it  should  have  noticed;  but  it 
still  has  its  hole  card,  the  power  to 
confer  membership.  Is  anyone  truh  im- 
mune to  the  magical  crook  of  the  fin- 
ger'.' Certainl)  no  one  who  has  answered 
it  ever,  ever  quits. 
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augural  the  end  of  th 
gifted  amateurs 
of  the  Old  Establishing 
His  ascension  to  power 
represented  the  rise 
of  the  free  agent — 
the  professional  political 
player  who  brilliantly 
manipulated  the  press, 
played  both  sides  of  issues, 
and  put  his  owpri^P  ' 
ahead  of  all  others. 
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THE  i J i  si,  i  in  iiKir.ii  1 1  M. 

;    THE  ALMOST  INDKT  I  I) 

Left,  1952:  three  close  friends  who  helped  write 

America's  postwar  history.  From  far  left: 

Mutual  Security  Administrator  W.  AverelWarriman— 

a  champion  polo  player— 

who  had  served  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  BJ.S.S.R. 

during  WAV.  II;  Dean  Acheson,  I ruman  \ 
secretary  of  state;  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Lo%ert, 

who  served  as  undersecretary  of  state 

at  the  dawn  of  the  Cold  War.  Below,  the  White  House, 

1972:  President  Richard  Nixon  meets 

with  Henry  Kissinger, 

his  national-security  adviser,  who  in 

private  moments  referred  to  the  chief  executive  as 

"my  drunken  friend." 


I 


e  had  been  one 
of  the  men  chosen 
to  eulogize  Nixon, 
a  decision  which 
had  confounded 
the  old  loyalists: 
the  bond  between 
Henry  Kissinger 
and  the  former  pres- 
ident, whom  he  had 
served  as  national- 
security  adviser  and 
then  secretary  of 
state,  had  never 
been  warm.  Nixon 
had  always  been  hy- 
persensitive to  Kis- 
singer's ambition 
and  his  tendency  to 
take  credit  with  journalists  for  triumphs 
that  Nixon  considered  his  singular 
territory.  H.  R.  Haldeman  had  once 
told  John  Ehrlichman  that  their  for- 
mer boss  had  bugged  his  own  office 
in  order  to  be  able  to  demonstrate,  in 
Ehrlichman's  words,  "that  the  for- 
eign-policy initiatives  oi'  his  Presiden- 
cy were  in  fact  his  own,  not  Henry's." 
The  Nixon-Kissinger  relationship,  frail 
and  edgy  at  all  times,  was  particular- 
ly fraught  at  certain  junctures:  such 
as  the  week  when  Time  selected  both 
as  Men  of  the  Year,  which  enraged 
Nixon,  or  the  day  when  Kissinger 
won  what  Nixon  regarded  as  his  No- 
bel Prize.  They  survived  as  colleagues 
in  no  small  part  because  they  were, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  bound  to  each 
other,  essentially  each  other's  hostage. 
The  immediate  interests  that  joined 
them  were  complicated  by  larger  ten- 
sions: there  had  been  Nixon's  unfor- 
tunate anti-Semitism,  amplified  on 
occasion— some  observers  believed— for 
Kissinger's  benefit  as  a  little  test  among 
the  boys.  Nixon  sometimes  used  the 
description  "Jewboy"  (a  term  ranking 
right  up  there  with  "kike"  for  most 
Jews)  to  describe  his  top  foreign-pol- 
icy expert.  As  for  Kissinger,  known 
for  his  tn  acherous  mouth,  he  was  of- 
ten scornful  of  the  man  who  had  helped 
advance  him,  something  Nixon  was  well 
aware  of.  After  Nixon  left  office,  a 
group  of  Canadian  reporters  overheard 
Kissinger  calling  the  former  president 
an  odd,  artificial  man,  one  of  his  milder 
epithets.   From  the  beginning  of  his 


White  House  tour.  Kissinger  often 
portrayed  Nixon  to  his  staff  as  unstable, 
irrational,  given  to  heavy  drinking.  "My 
drunken  friend,"  he  liked  to  call  Nixon, 
or  sarcastically  "our  peerless  leader." 
The  consequences  of  their  union  were 
historic.  Given  their  personalities,  their 
respective  insecurities,  and  the  effect 
they  would  have  on  each  other,  it  was 
as  if  there  had  been  some  dark  sun 
on  the  day  they  came  together.  Nixon 
was  paranoiac,  brooding,  pessimistic— 
a  man  who  stored  up  grievance.  Much 
of  that  grievance  was  directed  at  the 
power  and  snobbery  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  Eastern  Establishment. 
Kissinger  was  paranoiac,  brilliant,  de- 
vious, manipulative,  and  neurotically 
territorial;  he  was,  at  least  outwardly, 
a  product  of  the  forces  Nixon  most 
despised:  Harvard,  the  Rockefellers, 
the  old  boys.  On  occasion,  even  after 
leaving  office,  Nixon  would  speak  bit- 
terly of  those  institutions,  which  he 
believed  represented  the  weakening 
fiber  of  America.  He  referred  to  their 
members  as  Henry's  crowd,  and  he 
did  this  long  after  Kissinger  himself 
had  been  largely  separated  from  the 
Establishment  by  the  incursion  into 
Cambodia. 

The  telephone  call  that  signified 
the  decline  of  the  Eastern  Es- 
tablishment, as  an  instrument 
of  class  propelled  by  certain  tra- 
ditions of  loyalty  and  honor, 
came  for  Henry  Kissinger  in 
November  1968  at  a  meeting 
with  his  patron,  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller, at  the  latter's  West  54th  Street 
apartment  in  New  York  City.  Kissinger 
and  other  Rockefeller  staffers  were 
trying  to  predict  which  position  Nixon 
would  offer  their  boss  in  his  new  ad- 
ministration. 

It  appeared  likely  to  the  Rocke- 
feller insiders,  if  not  to  the  Nixon  in- 
siders, that  their  man  would  be  offered 
something  major,  probably  secretary  of 
defense.  In  turn,  he  would  offer  a  choice 
appointment  to  Kissinger,  probably 
assistant  secretary  for  international 
security  a  considerable  plum  and  a 
perfect  launchpad  for  a  rising  star.  It 
was  also  quite  possible,  however,  that 
Kissinger  would  be  offered  something 
higher:  unbeknownst  to  Rockefeller,  he 


had  made  himself  unusually  helpfu 
Nixon,  serving  as  his  secret  char 
on  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Kissin 
had  used  his  Democratic  connecti 
to  gain  access  to  privileged  infor 
tion  in  Paris  and  had  funneled  it 
Nixon  men  Richard  Allen  and  J< 
Mitchell.  He  had  more  lines  into 
Nixon  camp  than  his  Rockefeller 
leagues  imagined,  but  then  again 
also  had  more  connections  to  Huh 
Humphrey  than  the  Nixon  group 
alized.  Humphrey,  in  fact,  had  also  s 
ken  of  giving  Kissinger  a  top  job 
he  was  elected,  quite  possibly  the  r 
of  the  president's  chief  adviser  for 
tional  security.  Kissinger's  capacity 
be  all  things  to  all  campaigns 
overt  Rockefeller  man,  a  semi-ov 
Humphrey  man,  and  a  covert  Nix 
man— reflects  the  emergence  of  t  P 
rootless  operator  in  the  modern 
perstate.  Kissinger  was  the  first— thou 
there  were  others  to  follow— of  the  wi 
ly  ambitious  agents  of  opportunity 
loose  in  the  wilds  of  Washington  a 
other  capitals.  They  are  interchan 


tryi 

es 


Mi 

able  men,  singular  in  their  ambitioi  irk 
unhampered  by  traditional  loyalti  sc 
or  affiliations.  They  are  men  so  cc  Ro 
and  detached  in  their  geopolitical  vie 
that  they  sometimes  seem  to  be  pafcidi 
of  a  new  international  elite,  read  end 
transferable  to  the  governments  of 
lies  and  adversaries  alike. 

It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  tlirf 
Rockefeller  camp  that  Nixon  wou  » I 
not  welcome  its  leader  into  the  fol  L 
But  Nixon  had  not  forgotten  the  h  a 
miliation  inflicted  by  Rockefeller  1 
1960  when  the  former  had  won  hi\ 
first  presidential  nomination.  The  pri<  m 
of  Rocky's  support  had  been  Nixon  L 
consent  to  a  platform  which  seeme  m 
more  Rockefeller  than  Nixon  to  mo  ngt 
conservatives  and  which  had  enrage  h 
the  Republican  right.  There  were  lei  h 
tangible  resentments  as  well:  old  mo:  Te 
ey,  the  East,  all  the  associations  th<  L 
Kissinger  inherited  and  Rockefelh  m 
embodied.  There  would,  as  it  ha{  u 
pened,  be  no  job  for  Nelson  Rocki  ii 
feller.  Instead,  after  the  brief  phon  p 
call,  Kissinger  became  national-secur  is 
ty  adviser.  fci 

Many  were  surprised  when  Nixo  >r 
offered  and  Kissinger  accepted  th  \  | 
job.   Among  those  particularly  sun 


The  telephone  call  that  signified  the  decline  of  the  Easteis 


Ised  were   Kissinger's  associates  in 

i  Foreign -policy  wings  of  the  Rock- 

falcr  and  Humphrc)  campaigns,  peo 

■  win)  had  thought  they  were  close 

him,  people  who  had  thought  the) 

ieu  that  he  viewed  Nixon  as  a  kind 

political  devil  incarnate.  I  he  reason 

e\   had  thought  they  knew  this  was 

at  llenr\   Kissinger  had  often  told 

hem  so. 

s  In  early  l%9  I  lived  a  tew  blocks 
oni  the  historian  Teddy  White  on  Man- 
■  ■  man's  last  Side    We  often  went  for 
alks  when  our  workdays  were  doiw, 
id  on  January  23,  1969  (I  am  gralc- 
il  for  H.  R.  Haldeman's  diary  for  re- 
nding me  o\'  the  exact  date),  Teddy 
pld  me  a  story  rich  in  its  ironies.  On 
I  previous  day,  January  22.  he  had 
Wui  at  the  White  House  for  his  final 
uteruew    with  Nixon    now    newly  in- 
tailed  as  president    for  The  Making 
I  the  /'resident,   1968.  By  chance,  he 
,  .id  also  seen  Kissinger. 

"Hie  last   tune   I   had  seen   Henry 

,  as  during  the  Miami  convention,  which 

■ninated  Nixon."  Teddy  said.  "Nixon 

purl)   had  a  lock  on  the  nomination 

pid  so  1  decided  to  wander  over  to 

tie  Rockefeller  headquarters  to  see  what 

was  like  there  as  the  last  of  Nelson's 

residential  ambitions  were  coming  to 

i  end.  It  had  the  feeling  of  a  morgue. 

ver\ where  you  looked  there  were  old 

kites  o\'  take-out  food  and  half-emp- 

j  coffee  containers.  And  the  only  per- 

in   I   saw    was   Henry.    I   have   never 

een  greeted  so  Warmly;  it  was  as  if  I 

ere  his  last  friend  on  earth. 

"Teddy,'  he  said,  "we  have  to  stop 
us  madman  Nixon  ..."  Kissinger 
ent  on  a  prolonged  indictment  o\' 
lixon.  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted, 
tat  he  represented  everything  dark  and 
Ingerous,  that  he  was  not  worthy  o\' 
le  office.  He  said  that  America  might 
ot  survive  a  Nixon  presidency." 

Pedd)  While  had  not  been  greatly 
pved  b)  this  tirade;  he  had  heard  coin- 
arable  Kissinger  soliloquies.  Then, 
isl  two  days  alter  the  inaugural,  he 
ail  visited  Nixon  in  the  While  House. 
Ji\on  had  welcomed  him,  outlining 
•  is  vision  of  the  presidency  and  then 
iking   him   to   meet    his   new    assistant 

u  national-security  affairs,  Doctor  I  len- 
\  Kissingei  [eddy  bad  been  amused 
\   Nixon's  continuing  emphasis  o\'  the 
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honorific.  It  was  as  if  both  were  equal 
beneficiaries  of  Kissinger's  intellectual 
credentials.  Kissinger,  Teddy  told  me, 
had  been  extremely  stilted,  even  after 
Nixon's  departure,  when  they  chatted 
for  an  hour  before  Teddy  raced  to 
catch  the  shuttle  to  New  York. 

That  night,  the  phone  rang  just  as 
Teddy  entered  his  apartment.  The 
voice,  heavily  accented,  was  familiar: 
it  was  Kissinger.  "Teddy,"  he  said  plain- 
tively, "that  last  conversation  we  had 
together  in  Miami—it  was  off-the-rec- 
ord,  wasn't  it?" 

#  issinger's  appointment  brought 

I  m  to  the  inner  circle  of  power 

I  /  the  most  complicated,  brilliant. 
HA  and  controversial  government 
W^k  servant  o\~  the  postwar  era.  a 

II  man  with  a  towering  intellect. 
I  ^^  an  unnerving  appetite  for  pow- 
I    ^LVer,  and  a  reputation,  as  time 

passed,  for  conduct  of  the  most  devi- 
ous sort.  ("I  admire  Henry,"  said 
Richard  Allen,  a  conservative  Nixon  ad- 
viser who  helped  bring  Kissinger  into 
the  Nixon  camp  and  was  later  squeezed 
out  by  him.  "What  is  troubling  about 
him  is  why  he  needs  to  be  so  devious 
and  manipulative— he's  so  brilliant,  he 
works  so  hard.  He  sees  connections 
before  everyone  else.  He  could  rise 
just  as  high  if  he  played  straight.  But 
for  some  reason,  he  just  can't  play 
straight.  He  has  to  manipulate.") 

Kissinger  was  the  first  great  figure 
of  the  meritocracy  to  play  so  great  a 
role  in  the  foreign -policy  superstruc- 
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ture.  the  first  (but  certainly  not  the 
last)  who  came  from  the  seemingly 
disinterested  ambience  of  Harvard  to 
use  that  institution  as  an  elegant  but 
glorified  trade  school.  The  contradic- 
tions in  his  life  were  dazzling:  He  was 
a  firsthand  observer  of  our  fragment- 
ed and  less  than  generous  refugee  pol- 
icy toward  the  Jews  of  Europe,  but 
for  much  of  his  life  seemed  to  down- 
play systematically  the  importance  of 
human  rights  in  foreign  policy.  He  of- 
ten seemed  uneasy  with  the  American 
instinct  for  goodness  and  morality  in 
foreign  policy,  as  if  it  were  the  weak- 
ness of  a  youthful,  innocent  nation  lack- 
ing in  its  sense  of  realpolitik.  Though 
he  had  been  propelled  to  the  inner  sanc- 
tum of  power  by  the  forces  of  the 
Eastern  Establishment,  his  willingness 
to  go  along  with  Nixon's  actions  on 
Vietnam,  and  most  specifically  Cam- 
bodia, had  a  profound  impact  on  his 
relationship  with  the  Establishment, 
which  effectively  broke  with  the  Nixon 
administration  over  these  policies. 

Kissinger's  role  in  the  Nixon  White 
House  signified  a  sea  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  American  Establishment, 
which,  in  the  past,  had  prided  itself 
on  the  now  seemingly  archaic  notion 
that  character  and  integrity  were  more 
important  than  brilliance  and  origi- 
nality. The  greater  good  of  the  rul- 
ing class,  which  of  course  meant  the 
greater  good  of  the  country,  was 
more  important  than  self-advancement. 
Kissinger's  rise  to  power,  his  ability 
to  retool  and  repackage  himself,  his 


cultivation  of  journalists,  represent 
something  else,  something  contemn 
rary,  a  different  kind  of  man  who  pla\n 
by  different  rules  in  a  new,  med* 
driven  age.  His  success  signaled  tl 
end  of  the  Establishment  as  it  had 
isted  in  the  past,  the  Establishment 
written  about  by  Richard  Rovere  a 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  a  group  u 
ed  not  merely  by  certain  goals  a 
ideals  but  also  by  immutable  rules 
behavior.  More,  it  signified  the  co 
ing  of  a  new  ethos:  character  and  t 
ditional  standards  of  loyalty  were 
longer,  as  they  had  been,  a  requisi 
more  important,  they  could  now 
viewed  as  a  weakness.  The  more  k 
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al  a  man  was,  the  more  he  was  bi 
dened  by  the  past.  One  should  not 
tied  to  people  who  were  out  of  fav 
The  Establishment's  high-water  ma 
was  probably  1960  and  the  election 
John  Kennedy.  Vietnam  was  its  nad 
when  it  lost  something  critical:  the  b 
lief  on  the  part  of  ordinary  Americai 
that  it  possessed  a  rare  expertise  th 
those  of  more  plebeian  backgroum 
lacked.  Vietnam,  among  other  thing 
revealed  the  Establishment  as  poor 
informed  on  a  vast  landmass  which  i 
eluded,  among  other  countries.  Chin 
The  Establishment's  elite  was  made 
of  men  who  looked  toward  Europe.  Th 
had  seen  Vietnam  as  essentially  p 
ripheral.  and  they  had  made  a  fatal  e 
ror  in  failing  to  understand  not  on 
the  ineffectiveness  of  American  tec! 
nology  there  but  also  the  revolutionai 
forces  driving  their  opponents.  The: 
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Jscalculations  cost  them  and  the  class 
fey  represented  dearly. 

The  Establishment's  decline  stemmed 
i  »t  merely  from  the  loss  of  its  myth 
j  expertise.  Its  base  was  torn  asun- 
.r  by  domestic  change.  The  G.I. 
i  11  had  altered  the  very  nature  of 
Anerican  society.  America  had  gone 
i  mii  political  democracy  to  econom- 
j  democracy  with  the  New  Deal. 
cid  to  social  democracy  with  the 
n Tiling  of  the  G.I.  Bill.  The  nation's 
Jeat  elite  colleges  were  no  longer 
Jnvate  sanctuaries  of  privilege.  In 
je  years  after  World  War  II,  they  were 
^  ing  opened  to- the  children  of  the 
meritocracy,  and  once  this  happened, 
;,e  very  nature  of  the  Establishment 
-is  transformed.  It  had  to  adapt  quick- 
,,  admitting  new  members  such  as 
Arigniew  Brzezinski,  who  would  ul- 
,,nately  become  Jimmy  Carter's  na- 
wnal-security  adviser,  and  Kissinger, 
nose  fathers  had  not  even  been  born 

i    American  shores. 
J  The  power  of  privilege  and  the  con- 

Ctions  that  came  from  being  a  lega- 

!  of  a  great  family  fell  into  decline. 
I,  was  harder  for  the  children  of  by- 
MDS  glories  to  assume  command,  for 
.  ey  were  often  outstripped  in  college 
1  the  hungry,  driven  children  of  the 
meritocracy.  It  was  an  article  of  faith 
..at  the  prep-school  graduates  per- 
I  nned  better  during  freshman  year  than 
1b  public-school  graduates,  but  that  late 
]  the  sophomore  year  the  hungrier  pub- 
, '-school  bovs  passed  them  by  I  he 
fcrld  changed  similarly.  In  later  years. 


Henry  Kissinger  would  reflect  this 
contrast  when  he  upstaged  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers,  whom  he 
saw  as  his  principal  rival  for  influence 
in  foreign  policy  during  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Rogers  certifiably  Waspy. 
demonstrably  clubbable— belonged  to 
Burning  Tree  and  to  the  Racquet  and 
Tennis  Club  as  well  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan. But  he  never  craved  power  as 
Kissinger  did.  Rogers,  although  per- 
ceived as  a  Washington  insider,  be- 
came stunningly  vulnerable  almost 
overnight. 

The  Establishment  declined  for  oth- 
er reasons:  American  power  and  mon- 
ey moved  south  and  west,  and  the 
consequences  for  the  Republican  Par- 
ty, and  thus  the  Eastern  Establishment, 
were  profound.  (While  the  Establish- 
ment liked  to  think  of  itself  as  non- 
partisan, it  was  essentially  genteel 
centrist  eastern  Republican.)  The  final 
decline  of  that  wing  of  the  parly  was 
foreshadowed  in  1964  when  Goldwater 
won  the  Republican  nomination  from 
the  main  liberal  candidate.  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  After  1968,  no  Republi- 
can liberal  would  run  for  at  least  a 
quarter-century,  although  John  Ander- 
son ran  as  an  independent  and  John 
Lindsay  campaigned  as  a  Democrat. 
George  Bush  transmogrified  from  the 
son  of  Prescott  Bush,  good  eastern  lib- 
eral internationalist,  to  George  Hush 
of  Texas,  a  man  who  played  to  (but 
never  really  won  over)  the  Republican 
right  1  ate  in  his  career,  in  one  of  his 
less  successful  transformations,  Kis- 


singer—after having  served  Nixon  and 
Ford,  the  Republican  center's  surviv- 
ing figures— attempted,  albeit  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  recast  himself  yet  again  to 
satisfy  the  new  right  wing. 

Another  factor  in  the  Establishment's 
decline  was  rising  media  power.  The 
failure  of  U.S.  Vietnam  policy  dimin- 
ished the  Establishment  but  strength- 
ened the  media,  which  reported  the  war 
more  accurately  than  the  government 
did.  The  media,  bolstered  by  network 
television,  'arrived  as  a  power  center 
rivaling  government  itself.  Previous 
Establishment  media  people  working 
Washington  had  known  their  place;  they 
were  ancillary  to  their  government 
betters.  But  the  new  generation,  demon- 
strably less  responsive  to  men  in  of- 
fice, was  more  independent  and  more 
aggressive.  Within  government,  there 
was  far  greater  pressure  to  leak,  which 
undermined  many  Establishment  norms, 
most  notably  secrecy,  which  had  worked 
through  the  50s  and  60s. 

The  arrival  of  men  such  as 
Kissinger  and  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski at  the  forefront  of  the 
national-security  complex  sig- 
naled the  first  surfacing  of  a 
professional  class  of  foreign- 
policy  experts,  a  new  genera- 
tion for  America's  postwar 
incarnation.  (In  time,  this  nucleus  of 
experts  trained  specifically  for  the 
role  of  foreign  policy  would  expand 
further  with  the  coming  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  human-rights  groups  and 
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They  joined  the  best  clubs  within  the 
colleges,  Porcellian  and  Fly,  Skull  and  Bone 


refugee  organizations.)  The  new  elass, 
trained  quite  specifically  for  the  task, 
was  created  not  to  wrest  power  away 
from  the  older,  more  traditional  Estab- 
lishment, but  ostensibly  to  serve  it.  Its 
rise  created  a  dramatic  impact.  Before 
World  War  II,  the  ruling  class  had  drift- 
ed through  the  Ivy  League,  turning 
rather  casually  to  careers  in  government 
if  they  were  bored  with  more  traditional 
careers  in  finance  and  the  law.  There 
was  nothing  casual  about  the  new  gener- 
ation. They  sought  advancement  in  the 
most  singular  way. 

The  Wasp  Establishment  as  it  existed  in 
the  50s  and  early  60s  was  a  select  group  of 
prominent  men  whose  job  was  to  guide 
American  foreign  policy,  which  they  had 
done  with  considerable  success  for  much 
the  earlier  part  of  this  century.  The 
term  "Wasp"  should  not  lead  one  to  as- 
sume that  the  sole  qualifications  were  to 
be  white  and  Protestant.  There  were  mil- 
lions of  good.  God-fearing  white  Protes- 
tants who  were  not,  by  standard  definition, 
true  Wasps.  Rather,  the  term  referred  to  a 
class  within  a  class,  a  governing  elite 
which  had  served,  earlier  on.  as  both  up- 
per and  ruling  class.  Most  of  its  members 
were  men  of  the  Atlantic.  Republican  in- 
ternationalists who—because  of  financial 
interests  -tilted     toward     Europe.     They 
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shared  a  special  kinship 
with  England,  a  vague 
tolerance— and  certain  ir- 
ritability—toward France, 
and  a  wary  acceptance  of 
Germany.  Almost  all  of 
its  senior  figures  had 
been  interventionists  in 
those  lonely,  desperate 
years  before  World  War 
II  when  America  was 
still  isolationist  and  Hit- 
ler was  on  the  rise, 
threatening  England  and 
the  democracies  of  Eu- 
rope. If  there  was  a 
thread  which  bound  to- 
gether the  great  Ameri- 
can diplomats  and  poli- 
cymakers of  that  era- 
Henry  Stimson,  George 
Marshall,  John  McCloy, 
Dean  Acheson,  George 
Kennan.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  and  Bob  Lovett— it 
was  their  common  role  in  that  great  strug- 
gle to  move  America  toward  preparedness 
before  the  war.  The  later  battle  for  the 
containment  policy  which  stalemated  Sovi- 
et aggression  in  Europe  seemed  easy  by 
comparison. 

They  were  eastern  men,  even  if  they 
were  not  all  eastern -born  (Lovett  came 
from  Texas,  Kennan  from  Wisconsin).  Ed- 
ucated in  New  England,  they  had  joined 
the  great  banking  houses  and  law  firms  of 
Wall  and  State  Streets  and  were  groomed 
in  the  verities  and  politics  of  the  world  to 
which  they  had  been  born  or  become  ap- 
prenticed. They  accepted  its  international- 
ism, its  dress  codes,  its  restraints,  its  mas- 
tery of  ego.  Their  preferred  continent  was 
Europe,  not  Asia,  the  preferred  general 
Eisenhower,  not  MacArthur,  the  preferred 
sports  tennis  and  sailing,  not  baseball  or 
basketball.  They  rendered  these  decisions 
with  finality,  a  certainty  inculcated  in  the 
great  prep  schools,  where  their  values  and 
friendships  had  been  solidified  and  where 
they  had  learned  to  distinguish  who  among 
them  was  worthy  and  sound.  From  the 
right  preps  they  had  moved  on  to  the  right 
colleges  and,  more  important,  to  the  best 
clubs  within  the  colleges,  the  Porcellian 
and  the  Fly  at  Harvard,  Skull  and  Bones 
and  Scroll  and  Key  at  Yale,  and  Ivy  and 
Cap  and  Gown  at  Princeton.  They  were 


united  by  styles  and  manners  that  synbol- 
ized  everything  they  shared;  in  the  51  a 
least,  they  were  known  as  "Shoe"! 
"White   Shoe")  or  "Clubby,"  whichha- 
over  the  years  mutated  to  "Preppy." 

The  better  young  men  were  nals< 
much  brilliant  as  clubbable,  vouchjk 
The  bloodlines  were  tested,  the  viles 
confirmed  early  on.  The  legatees  few 
who  had  "the  right  stuff  and  who.  loi 
versely,  would  never  pass  muster;  (key 
knew  what  was  to  be  discussed  onljii 
private.  They  knew— and  this  was  penfcj 
the  most  elemental  rule  of  all— that  m\ 
were  not  to  take  credit  for  anything,  Men 
if  the  credit  was  rightfully  theirs.  |ey 
tended  to  be  self-deprecating  andij 
tached,  stoic.  (Many  were  uneasy  I 
John  Foster  Dulles  not  just  because  ol 
slowness  to  perceive  the  danger  of  Hn 
but  also  because  he  was  considered!)!) 
partisan  and  vainglorious.)  They  \kre 
sound;  they  were  solid:  the  Establish™ 
resisted  fashion.  It  was  important  to  ljlld 
the  center;  it  was  important  not  to  |m 
brace  new  ideas  too  quickly— it  was  bdu 
to  be  wrong  than  to  be  hasty. 

Issues  of  class  were  critically  imfcj 
tant  to  the  men  who  inhabited  thilnl 
ner  circle.  By  all  rights,  these  cenB 
Republicans  should  have  suppoed 
Richard  Nixon  in  1960,  but  the  lis 
tablishment  had  never  warmedld 
Nixon.  John  Kennedy  may  have  bl 
a  Catholic,  he  may  have  been  a  Dlj 
ocrat,  he  may  even  have  been  old  I 
Kennedy's  son.  But  he  was  cool,  innaH 
patrician,  clearly  the  first  Irish-Cathlj 
Brahmin.  Having  dealt  all  his  life  withtl 
father,  an  autocratic  tycoon,  he  m 
equipped  to  charm  even  the  most  tovB 
ing  figures  of  the  Establishment  on  til 
home  turf. 

Nixon  was  another  matter.   In    19| 
Henry  Luce,  patriarch  of  Time,  was  fc 
of  saying  that  he  was  supposed  to  be 
Nixon,  but  he  didn't  like  him  very  mu 
He  was  supposed  to  be  against  Kenne 
but  he  liked  him  a  great  deal.  Nixon 
striver,  awkward  and  uncomfortable, 
nakedly     ambitious— conducted     him: 
quite  differently  from  someone  raised 
the  culture  of  Luce  and  the  others.  Ye 
earlier,  when  Nixon  had  gone  to  N 
York  for  an  interview  at  the  Establi 
ment  law  firm  of  Sullivan  and  Cromw 
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John  Kennedy  tries  out  a  director's  chair 
during  a  visit  to  Hollywood  in  1940. 


the  partner  interviewing  him  had  made 
notes  on  his  shifty-eyed  manner.  Nixon 
was,  to  this  world,  forever  the  outsider. 
Even  when  he  tried  to  be  friendly,  it 
seemed  artificial. 

Kennedy  was  filled  with  the  kind  of 
easy  confidence  that  was  crucial  to  being 
an  Establishment  member  in  good  stand- 
ing. He  was  secure  not  only  in  the  belief 
that  good  things  would  happen  to  him 
but  also  with  the  idea  that  they  should 
happen  to  him.  He  deserved  them. 
Doors  would  open  readily,  important 
men  would  seek  his  company,  appealing 
women  would  find  him  attractive.  Ken- 
nedy accepted  his  good  fortune  without 
doubt;  he  never  questioned  his  entitle- 
ment. Nixon,  with  all  his  stored-up 
anger,  was  untrustworthy.  The  insecure 
were  always  untrustworthy.  And  the  Es- 
tablishment was  premised,  as  much  as 
anything,  on  trust. 

n  the  years  after  W.W.  II,  the  Harvard 
Government  Department  was  not  a 
place  for  the  faint  of  heart.  Of  the 
young  men  who  were  teaching  fellows 
there  in  the  early  50s,  three  went  on  to 
become  national-security  assistants  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States:  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  Kissinger,  and  Brzezin- 
ski.  U  was  the  hot  place,  offering  instant 
connection  to  power.  With  the  growth  of 
the  Cold  War  and  the  coming  of  America 
as  a  superpower,  the  country  needed  an 
entire  new  class  of  bright  young  men  to 
serve.  Harvard  was  the  magnet  for  those 
who  would  fill  the  vacuum— a  new  breed 
of  action  intellectuals,  men  not  content 
with  academe,  men  determined  to  create 
and  act  on  new  policies. 
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Kennedy  was  cool,  innately  patrician,  ' 
clearly  the  first  Irish-Catholic  Brahmi 


From  the  start,  Kissinger  seemed  a  less 
than  passionate  teacher.  His  lectures  on 
occasion,  said  one  observer,  resembled 
modern  press  conferences.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  class,  he  answered  -questions 
about  world  events;  if  there  was  time  at 
the  end.  he  might  discuss  the  assignment. 
Those  who  wanted  to  see  him  were  told 
to  make  three  appointments.  He  would, 
he  promised,  be  sure  to  keep  one.  He  was 
interested  in  those  above  him  in  the  hier- 
archy, and  was  one  of  the  earliest  net- 
workers.  Christmas  cards,  oddly  enough, 
were  one  of  his  chosen  instruments.  On 
the  surface,  the  young  Kissinger  might 
have  appeared  an  unlikely  holiday  cele- 
brant, but  he  kept  the  names  and  address- 
es of  everyone  on  hand,  including  those 
young  foreigners  who  had  come  through 
the  Harvard  international  program  and 
who  seemed  destined  for  something. 

He  had  the  ability  to  find  the  right  old- 
er man  to  sponsor  him.  At  Harvard,  it 
was  William  Yandell  ("Wild  Bill")  El- 
liott, one  of  the  towering  figures  of  the 
Government  Department.  Bill  Elliott  was 
a  former  college  football  star  who  took 
great  pleasure  in  the  roughness  of  his  lan- 
guage and  manner.  If  he  did  have,  as  he 
was  certain,  one  of  Harvard's  best  minds, 
it  was  clearly  matched  by  the  dimensions 
of  his  self-regard.  He  became  an  impor- 
tant Kissinger  booster,  but  being  an  El- 
liott protege  was  not  always  an  unmixed 
blessing.  Bill  Elliott  was  not  above  letting 
his  acolytes  know  the  price  they  paid  for 
his  sponsorship.  In  1955,  a  classmate  of 
mine  named  Richard  Ullman  (later  a  dis- 
tinguished political  scientist  at  Princeton) 
was  working  as  the  editor  of  the  summer 
Crimson  at  Harvard,  and  he  went  to  see 
Bill  Elliott  for  a  story  about  the  Interna- 
tional Seminar  then  conducted  at  the  uni- 
versity. When  Ullman  asked  Elliott  a  pro- 
cedural question,  he  replied.  "Go  see  my 
water  boy  about  that." 

"Who's  your  water  boy?"  the  puzzled 
Ullman  inquired. 

"Henry  Kissinger." 

"Why  do  you  call  him  that?" 

"Because  he  does  everything  I  ask  him 
to,"  Elliott  answered. 

Somehow  in  those  years  Kissinger 
managed  to  offend  Elliott;  no  one  knew 
how.  Perhaps  Elliott  sensed  that  Kissin- 
ger was  intent  on  transfer  to  a  larger  field 
ol'  action.  But  something  happened,  and 


in   1963.  at  the  time  of  Elliott's  re  e 
ment,  there  was  a  scene  that  became  i 
endary.    Elliott's   senior  colleagues     di 
gathered  at  a  dinner  to  say  farewell    I 
the  guest  of  honor  had  visited  each  <  hi 
parting  words.  Almost  all  his  comm  ts 
were  generous,  until  he  came  to  Ki;  i-j 
ger:  "Henry,"  he  began,  "you're  brill i 
But  you're  arrogant.  In  fact  you're 
most  arrogant  man  I've  ever  met." 
singer  became  ashen -faced.   "Mark 
words,"    Elliott   continued,    "your 
gance  is  going  to  get  you  in  real  trot 
one  day." 

Because  of  the  unique  force  of  his  \ 
Kissinger's  weakness  became  his  stren 
His   insecurity   in   the   end   became 
weapon;  he  needed  success  more   Hi 
others,  and  he  would  do  more  to  attain 
Sensing  himself  an  outsider,  disconnect 
and   rootless,   he   acted   with   fewer 
straints  on  his  conduct.  The  key  fa 
here  was  his  insecurity,  produced  a^ 
had  been  by  his  terrible  childhood  in 
Holocaust  Germany.  Uprooted,  the  s 
ety  around  him  destroyed,  his  most  c 
ished   institutions   corrupted   and   m 
evil,  Kissinger  arrived  here  badly  d 
aged,  wary,  extremely  suspicious.  He  g 
his  trust  and  loyalty  to  no  one,  and 
personal  and  professional  dealings  (fo 
man  like  him  the  two  were  never  sepai] 
ed),  he  was  always  on  red  alert:  Is 
friend  or  enemy?  What  are  his  ueaknes. 
prejudices?  Can  he  he  flattered,  neut, 
ized?  Unsure  of  his  place   in   the  n 
world,  he  could  theoretically  understa 
its  protections  but  could  never  entin 
trust  in  them.  This  damage,  however,  o 
made  him  more  brilliant,  more  inter* 
ing— and  finally  more  devious.  He  co 
never  relax  or  let  down  his  guard. 
spite  the  blessings  of  a  free  society 
could  never  entirely  overcome  the  wa 
ness   of  those   whose   childhoods   ha 
been  lost  in  the  totalitarian  states  th 
have  left  behind.  (Though  Kissinger  h 
often  denied  that  his  childhood  is  in  a 
way  part  of  the  psychic  key  to  him,  r 
longtime  associates  feel  otherwise.) 

He  was  ferociously  territorial,  with  t 
tendency  to  interpret  the  simplest 
moves  in  the  darkest  of  lights.  He  squa 
bled  constantly  with  Bob  Bowie,  his  sup 
rior  at  the  Center  for  International  A 
fairs.  At  a  department  meeting.  Bow 
suggested    that    a    noted    professor    I 
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Kissinger  told  the  Nixon  people. 


brought  in.  Kissinger  was  furious.  Later, 
he  turned  to  his  colleague  Mort  Halperin. 
"'Do  you  know  what  that  was  about?"  he 
asked.  Halperin  did  not.  "It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  embarrass  me,"  said  Kissinger, 
explaining  that  the  professor  in  question 
had  written  unfavorably  about  one  of  Kis- 
singer's books.  Bringing  him  to  Harvard, 
Kissinger  suggested,  would  lend  the  uni- 
versity's imprimatur  to  the  review. 

He  was  a  brilliant  man  with  a  capacity 
not  merely  to  reinvent  himself  but  to  be- 
come—at least  momentarily— the  person 
that  others  wanted  him  to  be.  As  Walter 
Isaacson  has  noted  in  his  excellent  biogra- 
phy, Kissinger  was  the  prototype  of  some- 
one who  had  grown  up  in  an  authoritarian 
society,  obsequious  with  those  above,  over- 
bearing with  those  below,  and  devious 
with  peers.  There  is  an  additional  consid- 
eration: more  than  one  acquaintance  has 
pointed  out  Kissinger's  own  internal  re- 
sentment of  the  flattery  that  had  become 
his  trademark.  This,  perhaps,  explains  his 
unattractive  tendency  to  privately  ridi- 
cule—as if  to  gain  some  kind  of  revenge— 
the  very  people  he  had  just  courted. 

At  Harvard  he  was  acutely  aware  of 
and  quite  resentful  of  the  success  of  an- 
other rising  star,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski, 
whose  talents  and  ambition  were  quite 
similar  to  his  own.  If  anything,  in  those 
days,  Brzezinski— slim,  attractive,  and 
roguish— was  perceived  as  socially  more 
presentable  than  the  somewhat  over- 
weight Kissinger.  And  Brzezinski  had 
one  additional  advantage:  in  those  early, 
overheated  days  of  the  Cold  War,  he  was 
automatically  regarded,  by  virtue  of  his 
genes  (he  was  an  emigre  Pole),  as  a 
hard-liner.  Kissinger,  a  Jew,  inevitably 
aroused  somewhat  more  suspicion  on 
the  right  for  possible  left-wing  sympa- 
thies. He  had  to  work  harder  than 
Brzezinski  to  show  his  bona  fides  as  an 
anti-Communist. 

n  the  50s.  Kissinger  made  a  lateral 
move  to  the  Rockefeller  operation, 
becoming  an  adviser  on  foreign  poli- 
cy. His  book  on  the  use  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  was  published  and  was 
a  surprising  success.  It  even  made  the 
best-seller  lists.  But  Kissinger  was 
hardly  a  commanding  figure;  his  mas- 
sive insecurities  about  being  an  immigrant 
Jew  were  not  assuaged  by  working  for 
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one  of  America's  first  families.  His  repu- 
tation for  sycophancy  increased,  as  did 
his  talent  for  flattery  of  the  most  skilled 
sort:  intellectual  flattery.  He  was  very 
aware  of  where  powerful  men  stood  on 
all  issues,  who  their  enemies  were,  and— 
far  more  than  the  norm— he  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  play  to  these  men,  to  bring  up 
subjects  and  prejudices  close  to  their 
hearts.  So  often  the  men  were  stunned  by 
this  brilliant  young  mind  who  seemed  to 
feel  as  they  did  about  so  many  things  and 
expressed  their  very  own  feelings  with 
such  conviction.  Kissinger  was  not  some- 
one, it  was  said,  who  ever  disagreed  with 
anyone  more  powerful  than  he,  at  least 
face-to-face. 

As  his  power  within  the  Rockefeller 
organization  grew,  Kissinger  began  to 
think  of  himself  as  increasingly  grand. 
When  a  press  liaison  who  had  an  almost 
perfect  ear  for  Rockefeller's  speech  pat- 
terns once  tried  to  rewrite  a  Kissinger 
speech,  Kissinger  was  not  pleased. 
"When  Nelson  buys  a  Picasso,  he  does 
not  get  a  housepainter  to  go  and  retouch 
it,"  he  said.  Inevitably,  Emmet  John 
Hughes,  for  many  years  the  ranking 
Rockefeller  intellectual  and  a  man  who 
watched  Kissinger's  rise  with  a  combina- 
tion of  resentment  and  disdain,  retaliat- 
ed. In  1968,  before  the  Rockefeller  pres- 
idential run,  frustrated  by  what  he  per- 
ceived as  constant  Kissinger  undercut- 
ting, Hughes  suggested  that  the  Rocke- 
feller people  bring  in  Brzezinski  as  an 
adviser.  Brzezinski,  Hughes  said,  had  a 
far  better  mind  than  Henry's.  Soon  there 
were  rumors  not  only  of  a  Brzezinski 
opening  (playing  the  Polish  card,  one 
Rockefeller  staffer  called  it)  but  also  of 
sightings:  Zbig  and  Emmet  lunching  at  a 
place  where  rising  stars  were  offered  im- 
portant jobs.  Kissinger  was  appalled.  He 
was  heard  to  say  that  there  was  no  need 
to  bring  Zbig  into  the  campaign;  there 
was  already  plenty  of  intellectual  fire- 
power. Rockefeller,  however,  was  in- 
trigued by  Brzezinski;  if  two  intellectuals 
were  better  than  one,  then  certainly 
three  were  better  than  two,  and  they 
clearly  cost  a  good  deal  less  than  Picas- 
sos.  For  a  time,  Brzezinski  responded  to 
the  seduction:  he  was  closer  to  Hum- 
phrey politically,  but  thought  more  high- 
ly of  Rockefeller  as  an  administrator. 
But  by  the  time  the  Rockefeller  offer 


was  tendered,  he  had  signed  on  ml 
Humphrey. 

But  Zbig  remained  something  ql , 
thorn.  Years  after  the  Rockefeller  tie 
off,  after  Carter  had  given  Brzezinski  Is 
singer's  old  job  as  national-security  adfc 
er,  Kissinger  was  invited  to  a  dinndl 
Kay  Graham's  in  honor  of  Frank  Wis! 
who  had  just  been  named  ambassadol 
Zambia.  During  the  festivities,  Kissiil 
had  been  extremely  bothered  by  a  pm 
on  the  mantel  of  a  slim,  handsome  yo  g 
man.  "Kay,"  he  asked,  "how  could 
do  it  to  me?" 

"Do  what,  Henry?"  she  asked,  \\ 
uinely  puzzled. 

"Put  up  a  photo  of  Zbig,  and  so  qu 
ly,  too." 

"Henry,"  she  said,  "that  is  a  photc  | 
Phil  Graham"  (her  late  husband). 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  RoiJ 
feller's  1968  loss  of  the  Rep 
lican     presidential     nominat 
seemed,  at  least  to  the  out 
world,   a   loss   for   Kissinger 
well.    His    surprising    move 
Nixon,    however,     signaled 
coming  of  a  new  age  and  a  r 
type  of  foreign -policy  adviser.  What 
stunning  to  many  people  was  the  deg] 
to  which  the  qualities  that  had  been 
portant  in  the  past,  those  of  chara 
and  loyalty,  were  discredited.  Gradu 
after   Kissinger   surfaced  in   the  Ni 
camp,   some  of  his  old   friends  in 
Johnson  administration  came  to  beli 
that  he  had  betrayed  them  by  feeding 
tal  information  on  the  Paris  peace  ta 
to  the  Nixon  people,  information  whic 
when  relayed  back  to  Saigon— had  a  c 
cal  effect  on  the  negotiations.  Kissin 
fed  this  information  first  through  Rich 
Allen  and  then  through  John  Mitch 
the   general   campaign   manager.   All 
who    had    brought    Kissinger    into 
Nixon  campaign,  later  told  The  New  Yc 
Times's   Seymour   Hersh:    "I   became 
handmaiden  of  Henry  Kissinger's  dr 
for  power.  I  was  naive.  I  had  my  zip 
wide  open." 

After  Rockefeller's  defeat  at  the  c 
vention,  Allen— who  greatly  admired 
singer's  intellect— offered  him  a  chance 
be  a  Nixon  foreign -policy  adviser.  Kiss 
ger  had  told  Allen  that  he  was  positive 
inclined  toward  Nixon,  but  that  he  cou 
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Or  will  it  be  2006? 
Or  2156?  The  truth  is,  its  hard  to  tell 
exactly  how  long  it  takes  for  our  Alpine 
Spring  Water  to  naturally  purify  itself  by 
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they  discovered  a  voice* 
formation  deep  in  the  recexs 
if  California's  Napa  Valley. 


find  produced  a  mineral  water  ofs 
seeping  through  layers  of  granite  fractures  and  ^M^Mpurity  that  the  Wapoo  Indians  once  calla 
crystalline  sand.  We  do  know,  however,  that ;>^M„W"^ Miracle  Water"  Today,  it  is  the  sou 
the  journey  covers  roughly  (very  roughly,  imf  iooy«mfora  Ipg.  of  our  Sparkling  Mineral  Water. 

'  S%   single  drop  of  water  %%%:■ 

we  assure  you)  8,000  feet.  And  by  the^mi  t0^Zt  mpQfcourse>  through  the  years  we've 

.  '  '''■  ''S$X^.  purification  /JpZv''-:''       _ 

time  this  rocky  descent  is  over,  the spring "';£jf§fc^'m-jpip  a  few  exotic  flavors  to  our  collection 
water  that  we  bottle  is  as  pure,  as  refreshing  r|  W  '  bottled  beverages.  Flavors  like  Mounta 
and  as  perfect  as  you're  likely  to  find  anywhere.  ^Raspberry,  Ruby  Grapefruit,  and  Passion  Fr 
While  this  process  may  be  a  lengthy  one,  it's  and  Mango  are  all  made  from  only  the  fin 
certainly  not  the  only  one  we've  undertaken  for  most-natural  ingredients.  That's  what  Crys 
purity's  sake.  Back  in  1977,  our  founders,  Peter  d  11  Geyser  is  all  about.  Which  makes  it  not  on\ 
and  Leo,  set  out  on  a  quest  to  find  the  perfect  ^"good  news  for  people  in  the  year 


mint:  al  water.  And,  after  18  months  of  studying     2094;  it's  pretty  good  news 
topograI  hie  maps  and  ancient,yellowing  well  log,     for  earlier  generations  as  well. 
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Introducing  our  abbreviated  family 
portrait  of  natural  beverages.  Shown 
left  to  right,  our  Juice Squeeze,  Alpine 
Spring  Water,  Mountain  Spring 
Sparkler,  and  Sparkling  Mineral 
Water.  Other  family  members  can 
be  found  in  a  refrigerator  near  you. 


CRYSTAL  GEYSER  WATER  COMPANY  IS  A  NATURAL  BEVERA 
COMPANY  SINGLY  COMMITTED  TO  PRODUCING  HEALTE 
INNOVATIVE  BEVERAGES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  AN 
TASTE.  IN  EACH  OF  OUR  BEVERAGES.  WE  STRIVE  TOAD 
SOMETHING  SPECIAL.  SOMETHING  OF  VALUE,  NOT  ONLY  7 
SEPARATE  OURSELVES  FROM  THE  COMPETITION.  BUT  TO  Gl 
OUR  CUSTOMERS  SUPERIORITY  THEY  CAN  TASTE  AND  ENJ 


Vi  ,rk  more  effectively  il  he  did  no)  come 
t  public!)  with  his  support  His  exact 
mis  I  can  do  you  more  good  if  I  am 
I  public."  Kissinger  became  a  secret 
nee  lor  the  Nixon  people  while  simul- 
leouslv,  assuring  friends  in  Paris  that  he 
Id  Nixon  in  contempt  Clearly,  the  old 
Jes  that  had  existed  in  the  world  o(  lor- 
>n  policy  had  been  detonated 
At  the  same  time,  as  reporter  Seymour 
:rsh  later  discovered,  Kissinger  had 
kle  an  offer  to  pass  on  information 
out  Nixon  to  Humphrey,  information 
Cumulated  by  the  Rockefeller  organiza- 
>n  throughout  the  years  when  Nixon 
d  Rockefeller  were  rivals  for  the  Re- 
blican  nomination.  "The  Shit  Files," 
b)  were  called.  "My  God,"  Hersh  told 
;,  "I  started  cheeking  around  and  I 
.iikI  oul  he  was  a  double  agent,  not  only 
.ing  stuff  to  Nixon  on  the  Democrats, 
t  offering  the  Rockefeller  stuff  to  the 
.imphrcv  campaign." 
To  Dan  Davidson,  a  young  Harriman 
le  working  in  the  Pans  peace  talks,  the 
bsequent  revelation  that  Kissinger  was 
ssmg  information  to  the  Nixon  cam- 
|ign  was  stunning.  "Later,"  says  David- 
n,  "long  after  it  was  over,  we  found 
"*  it  that  he  was  sending  our  stuff  back  to 
e  Nixon  people,  though  we  never  knew 
actly  what  he  was  sending  back, 
nowing  Henry  and  his  eagerness  to  im- 
ess  Nixon,  and  to  win  some  kind  of 
ace  in  the  Nixon  administration,  there 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  held  back 
lythmg."  It  was  one  thing  for  an  eager 
BUld-be  officeholder  to  play  both 
mps  bv  straddling  the  middle.  It  was 
lother  thing  entirely  to  use  credentials 
lined  from  one  camp  to  penetrate  an- 
her  and  pass  on  its  secrets. 
W|  Kissinger's  move  to  the  Nixon  camp, 
an  Davidson  believes,  reflected  a  signif- 
icant change  in  the  delicate  area  o(  for- 
gn  and  national-security  policies.  The 
«  d  bovs  oi  the  Establishment,  Davidson 
ys,  had  character  and  operated  within 
rtam  boundaries  that  were  clearly  out- 

Ited  and  that  one  did  not  violate  lightly. 
Recently     I    asked    Davidson    if    now, 
ore  than  25  years  later.  Kissinger's  dou- 
e  game  still  bothered  him    "Not  if  you 
line   lo   realize   that   you   were  dealing 
ith  someone  who  is  completely  without 
laracler."   Davidson  answered,  as  if  he 
■re  amused  by   the  idea  o(  Kissinger 
ferrying    back    and    forth    between    the 
imps,  living  lo  gain  favor  and  somehow 
line  out  on  die  vv  inning  side 
Foi  .1  brief  time,  Davidson  worked  un- 
r   Kissinger  at    the   National   Security 
ouncil,  but  it  was  not  a  mutually  salis- 
;    'ing    experience     He    was    o\k-    o\'   the 
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aides  who  led  early  on,  and  latei  il 
discovered  that  he  had  been  one  ol  the 

Staffers  who  had  been  wiretapped.    I  ilk 

about  what  eventually  happened  in 

the  White  House,  specifically  the  wire- 
tapping of  NSC.  stall  members  with 
Kissinger's  authorization,  Davidson 
makes  this  point  " You  cannot  imagine 
McGeorge  Bundy  and  Carl  Kaysen  sit- 
ting around  in  the  Kennedy  White 
House  saving  to  each  other,  'Let's  wire 
tap  our  N.S.C.  people.'" 

That  Nixon,  with  the  knowledge  he 
had  of  Henry  Kissinger's  funda- 
mental character,  found  a  place 
for  him  at  the  highest  level  of  his 
administration  is  not,  upon  con- 
sideration, surprising.  Kissinger 
had  proved  his  value  with  his  ac- 
tions during  the  196S  campaign. 
He  had,  ironically,  proved  his  loyalty,  if 
that  is  the  word.  He  was  a  player.  When  I 
suggested  that  a  dark  sun  brought  Nixon 
and  Kissinger  together.  I  used  the  descrip- 
tion advisedly.  Nixon  was  from  the  start, 
for  whatever  intelligence  and  political  skill 
he  possessed,  a  damaged  man.  It  was  one 
thing  for  Kissinger  to  be  a  courtier  in  the 
world  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  where  the 
abundant  confidence  of  the  candidate  per- 
meated all  meetings.  It  was  quite  another 
thing  to  be  insecure,  without  connections, 
and  rootless  in  the  administration  of  the 
most  insecure  and  disconnected  of  mod- 
ern politicians:  Richard  Nixon. 

The  Nixon  White  House  had  an  unusu- 
ally ugly  atmosphere,  a  kind  of  swagger- 
ing macho  style  reflecting  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  American  social 
behavior.  Because  it  was  believed  that 
people  who  sounded  tough  were  tough, 
points  were  awarded  to  those  who  seemed 
manly  and  hard.  From  the  start,  the 
union  of  Nixon  and  Kissinger  in  this  envi- 
ronment was  not  merely  unhealthy  but 
also  dangerous  Here  were  two  highly  in- 
telligent men.  each  relentlessly  ambitious, 
each  significant ly  damaged  and  distrust- 
ing, each  in  his  own  way  insecure  and  vul- 
nerable. Unsure  of  himself,  unsure  of  his 
relationship  to  his  president.  Kissinger  set 
out  to  consolidate  power 

Dick  Allen  was  the  first  to  learn  that 
Henry  Kissinger  was  not  your  average  pro- 
lessor,  ill-prepared  to  lace  the  demands  oi' 
the  political  bureaucracy.  He  quickly  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  Standing  before  him  was 
B  superb  and  relentless  bureaucratic  infight- 
er,  a  man  for  whom  issues  o(  power,  down 
to  the  tiniest  details,  were  always  in  play. 

Kissinger  moved  Mien,  who  was  serving  as 
his  deputy  in  the  Nixon  White  I  louse,  out 
of  the  action  quite  skilllullv  and  almost  mi- 


itely  When  Hi'  hard  M 

i  asked  Kit lingei  vha   hi    ihould  do 

vvilh   Allen     K  i  phul       G  Vt   him 

the  largest  office  we  h  i     tele- 

gram       I  h  il  is.  I  latter  him.  bui  keep  him 
ofl   the  cable  traffic,    v  quickly 

stranded;    his    assignments    took    him 
away  Irom  central  issues 

What  Kissinger  managed  in  the  White- 
House  during  those  early  years  was  some- 
thing ol  a  bravura  performance.  He  knew 
that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  he  was  cultur- 
ally unacceptable,  that  there  was  a  severe 
allergy  to  him.  and  that  he  had  to  pass  a 
kind  of  Cacsar's-wife  test  almost  every 
day.  After  all,  he  was  Jew  ish,  he  represent- 
ed Harvard  and  the  Rockefellers,  and  he 
was  the  butt  of  jokes.  One  of  his  aides  re- 
membered being  with  Kissinger,  Halde- 
man.  and  Ehrlichman  in  the  West  Wing 
elevator.  One  of  the  men  commented  on  a 
Washington  Post  item  about  Kissinger's 
having  dinner  with  a  young  woman  the 
night  before.  There  was  a  quick  suggestion 
that  the  idea  of  Henry's  liking  girls  was  a 
surprise;  they  had  always  heard  that  he 
preferred  boys.  There  it  was— the  reminder 
that  he  was  the  man  outside,  the  one  who 
would  be  required,  again  and  again,  to 
prove  himself. 

At  first,  as  he  gradually  made  his  ac- 
commodations to  the  norm  of  the  White 
House,  some  of  his  more  idealistic  staff 
members  were  staggered  by  the  level  of  his 
duplicity.  What  amazed  them  was  not  the 
dishonesty  or  ruthlessness.  but  the  fact  that 
what  was  at  issue  was  frequently  stunning- 
ly inconsequential.  There  would  be  a  mod- 
estly successful  press  conference  and  soon 
the  phone  would  ring  and  it  would  be 
Nixon  calling  Kissinger  to  ask  how  it  had 
gone.  Kissinger  would  launch,  full  throttle, 
into  the  flattery  that  seemed  to  come  so 
naturally:  il  had  been  magnificent:  the  re- 
porters had  looked  like  children.  Then 
Haldeman  would  call  and  upbraid  Kissin- 
ger for  Nixon's  weakness  on  foreign  poli- 
cy, and  a  different  Kissinger  would  seem 
to  accept  this.  Later,  Kissinger  would  call 
Rockefeller  to  tell  him  how  terrible  Nixon 
had  been. 

Kissinger's  first  great  challenge  in  the 
Nixon  White  House  was  to  prove  his  use- 
fulness to  the  practical  Nixon  and  his 
toughness  to  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman 
He  had  to  show  that  he  was  not  faint  of 
heart  like  Hill  Rogers,  their  secretary  ol 
state  Kissinger's  strength  in  the  early  for- 
mative months  was  that  he  could  offer 
the  president  one  dung  at  all  times:  total 
agreement  on  Vietnam  He  had  made  his 
separate  peace;  he  would  be  their  m 
Hill  Rogers,  saddled  with  a  clumsy,  less 
than  hawkish  bureaucracy,  was  his  perfect 


m 


jssinger  said  he  was  on  his  way  to 
fhina  with  Bill  Blass  and  Oscar  de  la  Ren 
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foil.  Lacking  Kissinger's  innate  talent 
for  the  subtleties  of  infighting,  Rogers 
seemed  unable  to  grasp  the  fact  that  Kis- 
singer intended  to  take  him  out  as  a  play- 
er—using Vietnam  as  the  instrument.  In 
an  entry  in  The  Haldeman  Diaries,  dated 
March  3,  1971,  Haldeman  describes  him- 
self joking  with  the  president  (labeled 
here  as  "P")  about  which  of  his  two 
foreign -policy  experts— Kissinger  and 
Rogers— would,  if  need  be,  throw  himself 
on  a  sword  out  of  loyalty.  The  president 
repeatedly  emphasizes  that  he  realizes 
Kissinger  is  both  more  valuable  and 
more  loyal  than  Rogers.  "The  P  made 
the  point,"  says  Haldeman,  "that  if  we 
got  to  the  stage  where  somebody  had  to 
fall  on  a  sword  in  order  to  save  the  P, 
Henry  would  do  it,  but  Rogers  wouldn't. 
I  made  the  point  that  I  agreed  with  that, 
but  that  if  Henry  did  it,  he  would  do  it 
with  loud  kicking  and  screaming  and 
make  sure  that  the  blood  spurted  all  over 
the  place  so  he  got  full  credit." 

Kissinger  put  together  a  brilliant 
young  staff  at  the  N.S.C.  But  most  of  the 
staff  were  deeply  suspicious  of  Nixon; 
they  were  men  who  had  turned  on  the 
war  some  time  ago  and  who  were  in- 
clined by  background  to  favor  Kissinger 
over  Nixon.  They  savored  Kissinger's 
anecdotes  about  Nixon's  drinking  and 
about  his  general  emotional  volatility. 
Among  other  things,  it  made  their  jobs 
psychically  more  palatable:  they  were,  it 
seemed,  working  for  Kissinger,  not 
Nixon.  There  was  an  additional  benefit  in 
this  for  Kissinger,  some  of  them  later  sus- 
pected. Surely  they  would  report  back  to 
their  friends  in  Georgetown  and  else- 
where on  his  lonely,  liberal  fight  against 
the  forces  of  darkness. 

So  he  was  a  man  playing  different 
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roles  to  warring  con- 
stituencies. A  dan- 
gerous game— and 
Kissinger  was  ner- 
vous about  what 
might  happen  if  his 
staff  mixed  socially 
with  the  other  aides. 
He  couldn't  risk 
having  his  people 
discover  his  support 
for  Nixon's  policy 
in  the  meetings  with 
the  president.  Al- 
though it  was  White  House  custom  for  a 
rising  figure  to  display  his  power  by  maxi- 
mizing the  number  of  his  staffers  he  could 
get  into  the  White  House  Mess,  Kissinger 
cut  off  mess  privileges  for  his  staff. 

Nixon's  great  policy  problem  was 
Vietnam  and  his  pledge  to  end  the 
war  with  peace  and  honor.  Simply 
stated,  this  was  not  doable  if  the 
U.S.  continued  the  process  of 
troop  withdrawal.  Nixon  could  not 
adjust  his  rhetoric  to  the  realities. 
The  idea  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese arvn— already  a  defeated  army- 
could  achieve  what  500,000  Americans, 
backed  by  the  most  formidable  assemblage 
of  airpower  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
could  not  was  simply  ludicrous.  The  war 
was  over  and  the  other  side  knew  it.  What 
was  being  debated  was  forms  of  withdraw- 
al, fig  leaves  really.  Peace  would  come  only 
with  defeat.  No  one,  I  suspect,  had  a  bet- 
ter grasp  of  this  than  Henry  Kissinger, 
master  of  realpolitik. 

The  Cambodian  invasion  was— accord- 
ing to  Roger  Morris,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant members  of  Kissinger's  N.S.C. 
staff  the  fateful  moment  for  Kissinger  in 
the  Nixon  White  House,  his  personal 
crossing  of  the  Rubicon.  (When  I  spoke 
to  Kissinger,  he  agreed  with  this,  al- 
though, I  suspect,  with  a  significantly  dif- 
ferent view  of  who  the  ultimate  victim  in 
all  this  was.)  Up  until  now,  Kissinger  had 
been  able  to  be  two  different  men,  an- 
swerable to  both  the  Nixon  hawks  and  the 
more  liberal  Establishment.  Now  he  faced 
a  choice  between  the  part  of  himself  that 
courted  favor  with  Nixon  and  the  part  of 
himself  that  needed  the  goodwill  of  Har- 
vard and  Georgetown,  the  political-social- 
journalistic  world  where  he  had  invested 


20  years  building  up  friendships  and  (ed- 
ibility. He  chose,  of  course,  to  maiipin 
power.  Though  he  continued  to  po«y 
himself  to  some  columnists  and  jouifcil 
ists  as  a  man  agonized  by  the  Cambopn 
bombing  and  invasion,  his  staff  reattd 
during  the  Cambodia  crisis  that  this  Is 
not,  indeed,  the  case.  The  young  fen 
watched  with  increasing  distress  the  giv- 
ing duplicity  of  his  performance,  aljjg- 
side  what  Roger  Morris  referred  .tcWs 
Kissinger's  self-absorption,  megalomip, 
and  gamesmanship. 

Cambodia  tore  Kissinger's  staff  arfcy 
not  unlike  the  country  itself.  "The  blid-i 
ing  hearts,"  as  he  liked  to  call  them,  tljse 
young  men  whom  he  had  cherished  id| 
admired,  were  appalled.  The  move  U 
Cambodia  was  to  them  a  disastrous  mvel 
in  terms  of  domestic  politics;  it  wouldH 
ply  a  wider,  not  smaller,  war.  The  Arnkl 
cans,  Kissinger's  staff  realized,  wojdj 
never  be  able  to  locate  the  COSVN,  uj 
Communist  headquarters  in  CamboB 
and  they  felt  the  invasion  would  drive  \A 
Khmer  Rouge  westward  toward  Phnn 
Penh.  It  was,  at  least  one  of  the  staffM 
believed,  the  needless  sacrifice  of  a  smB 
powerless  nation  to  a  flawed,  ind™ 
failed,  military  policy. 

The  meeting  of  Kissinger's  staff  whil 
he  told  them  about  the  coming  move  \M 
Cambodia  was,  in  its  own  way,  as  skill 
a  piece  of  bureaucratic  manipulation  al 
duplicity  as  one  could  imagine.  The  gl 
was  to  dampen  and  limit  staff  dissel 
What  was  not  discussed  was  the  critil 
incremental  jump  in  the  policy,  not  mel 
ly  the  use  of  fixed-wing  aircraft  in  til 
strike  but  also  the  fact  that  South  Vil 
namese  combat  troops  would  be  joinil 
U.S.  forces  in  the  invasion.  Some  of  tl 
staff  people  attending  the  meeting  knd 
this,  but  they  had  not  been  told  who  els 
if  anyone,  knew  it.  Therefore,  they  coul 
not  mention  it  at  the  meeting.  Thus  w 
debate— and  dissent— on  the  most  impd 
tant  aspect  of  the  operation  effective 
suppressed.    (Later,    when    they    spot 
among  themselves,  they  would  find  oi 
the  degree  to  which  they  had  been  ha> 
Many  had,  in  fact,  known  of  the  escal 
tion,   but    Kissinger   had   skillfully   tie 
them  up.) 

Bill  Watts,  one  of  three  who  actual) 
resigned  over  Cambodia,  had  come  { * 
the  White  House  from  the  Rockefelk 
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lecame  a  handmaiden  of  Kissinger's  drive  for  power 
said  Richard  Allen.  "I  had  my  zipper  wide  open." 


El 


camp.  After  the  meeting,  he  was  unable 
to  sleep,  convinced  of  his  own  role  in  a 
certain  disaster.  At  the  time,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  taking  over  a  job  as  staff  co- 
ordinator, and  he  went  in  to  see  Kissin- 
ger, to  say  that  he  would  not  accept  the 
job.  Kissinger's  reply  was  memorable,  re- 
flecting his  awareness  that  he  had 
crossed  his  own  private  Rubicon.  "Your 
view  represents  the  cowardice  of  the 
Eastern  Establishment,"  Kissinger  cried. 
Watts  was  enraged  and  leapt  out  of  his 
seat  and  tried  to  take  a  swing  at  Kissin- 
ger, who  had  retreated  behind  his  desk. 
A  little  later,  Al  Haig  asked  Watts  what 
he  was  doing.  Watts  said  he  was  resign- 
ing and  Haig  said,  "You  can't  do  that. 
You  have  an  order  from  our  commander 
in  chief."  "Fuck  you,  Al,"  Watts  said. 
"I'm  going  home." 

When  Tony  Lake  and  Roger  Morris 
decided  to  resign  as  well,  the  three  men 
spoke  at  great  length  about  whether  or 
not  to  go  public  in  a  press  conference 
on  Cambodian  policy.  They  now  saw  Kis- 
singer as  being  an  essential  part  of  the 
Nixon  policy  on  Vietnam,  more  hawkish 
than  they  had  wanted  to  believe,  a  critical 
part  of  the  darkness  they  saw  around 
them.  In  the  end,  they  decided  not  to  go 
public;  they  decided  that  Kissinger,  de- 
spite the  Cambodian  invasion,  might  still 
be  the  one  redeeming  force  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  Morris's  words,  "His  intellectual 
quotient  and  potential  for  policy  was  still 
somehow  greater  than  his  megaloma- 
nia. ...  If  we  had  gone  public  with  our 
description  of  the  real  Henry  whom  we 
knew,  and  of  Nixon's  drinking  as  we 
knew  it  and  as  it  was  reported  to  us  by 
Henry,  and  of  the  horrendous  tenor  and 
tone  of  the  White  House  in  general  .  .  . 
we  knew  he  would  be  destroyed."  They 
decided  they  needed  to  save  him  and  they 
did  not  hold  a  press  conference.  Morris 
now  regards  the  failure  to  go  public  as 
the  single  biggest  mistake  of  his  career. 
The  invasion  was,  of  course,  a  disaster. 
The  (OSVN  headquarters  was  not  found. 
(Watts  had  once  asked  a  friend  in  the 
C.I.A.  about  COSVN,  and  the  friend  had 
laughed:  "There's  nothing  to  find.  It's  not 
a  fixed  place.  It's  a  state  of  mind.")  Watts 
and  the  others  realized  that  the  invasion 
brought  Cambodia  full  force  into  the  war 
with  catastrophic  consequences.  "Because 
of  what  we  did,  we  made  Pol  Pot,  we 
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made  him  a  hero  in  his  own  country," 
Watts  said  years  later.  A  few  days  after 
the  invasion  had  taken  place,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Haldeman's  office  where  the 
top  staff  people  spoke  of  how  to  explain 
the  essential  failure  of  the  invasion  to  the 
media.  Kissinger  wanted  no  part  of  it.  "I 
do  not  deal  with  PR.  problems,"  he  said 
as  he  strode  out  of  the  room. 

Going  along  with  the  Nixon  policy  on 
Vietnam  was  probably  not  that  hard  a 
call  for  Kissinger.  He  was  extremely  con- 
servative in  a  classic  sense,  much  more 
so  than  most  of  his  old  Harvard  contem- 
poraries, who— if  they  were,  in  general, 
hard-liners  on  the  Cold  War— remained 
properly  optimistic  about  the  uses  of 
American  power  and  the  inherent 
strengths  of  democratic  life.  Kissinger 
was  always  more  pessimistic.  He  had 
watched  one  society  collapse  and  it  made 
him  cautious  and  deeply  suspicious  of 
profound  political  change.  His  most  nat- 
ural voice  was  mournful/pessimistic.  He 
was  extremely  wary  of  too  much  idealism 
in  politics,  particularly  the  idealism  of 
the  left,  which  he  had  seen  transformed 
into  totalitarianism.  Still,  he  always 
feared  the  right  more  than  the  left.  Once 
before  in  his  life,  the  right  had  struck 
against  everything  he  believed  in.  At  one 
point  during  the  tensions  over  Cambodia 
when  he  was  arguing  policy  with  his 
more  dovish  staff,  he  told  them  that  he 
and  Nixon  were  saving  them  from  the 
right.  "Henry,  you  are  the  right,"  Tony 
Lake  countered,  meaning  that  when  you 
employ  policies  designed  to  head  off  the 
right,  you  become  the  right. 

There  was,  I  think,  a  certain  cynicism 
to  the  Vietnam  policy.  When  the  peace 
settlement  was  finally  agreed  on,  John 
Ehrlichman  asked  Kissinger  how  long  he 
thought  the  South  Vietnamese  might  hold 
out.  Ehrlichman  had  expected  some  kind 
of  benign  reassurance.  Instead,  Kissinger 
told  him  the  truth.  "I  think  that  if  we're 
lucky  they  can  hold  out  for  a  year  and  a 
half."  Bringing  an  unwinnable  war  to  its 
final  end  is  not  a  pleasant  task  under  any 
circumstances,  and  given  the  nature  of 
the  men  in  the  Nixon  administration,  it 
was  particularly  unpleasant.  It  was  longer 
and  messier  than  it  should  have  been.  The 
war  was  extended  for  an  unnecessary  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  instead  of  being  able  to 
rescue  those  Vietnamese  who  had  been 


loyal,  we  were  left  with  a  remarkab.im 
age:  a  shot  of  the  people  whom  w<| 
joined  in  battle,  and  whom  we  ha 
tended  to  save,  hanging  on  to  the  sk| 
departing  helicopters. 

As  the  Nixon  White  House 
apart  during  Watergate, 
ger's  longtime  courtship  c 
media  proved  invaluable 
friend  to  the  faithful  in  Gel 
town,  he  was  a  Good  Guy, 
Henry"  to  their  Nixon,  their 
deman,    their    Ehrlichman. 
was— or  so  it  appeared  to  some— th 
vestige  of  legitimacy  in  a  government 
collapse,  and  there  was  an  active  an 
termined  effort  to  protect  and  save 
from  the  spreading  stain  of  Waterga 
number  of  prominent  media  figures 
ticipated  in  this  effort,  either  activel 
by  their  silence.  Very  few  reporters 
sued  the  Kissinger  angle.  For  a  ti 
appeared  that  he  might  eventually  esi 
the  larger  morass  unscathed. 

Then,  one  day  in  1973,  Bill  Sullivi 
high  F.B.I,  official,  called  Seymour  H 
of  The  New  York  Times  ajid  sugge 
lunch.  They  met  at  an  F.B.I,  hangoi 
Washington  near  the  Justice  Depart 
Sullivan  said  he  had  something  for  H 
and  pulled  out  a  folder  with  17  autho 
tions  for  wiretaps  of  N.S.C.  staffers, 
er  government  staffers,  and  some  jou 
ists,  many  of  them  instigated  by  H 
Kissinger.   Even   Hersh,   accustomed 
probing  the  least  savory  corners  of 
ernment,  was  stunned.  The  revelatio: 
Kissinger's  complicity  in  this  went 
yond    his    own    darkest    scenarios, 
quickly  returned  to  his  office  to  call 
F.B.I,   men  whose  names  were  on 
wiretapping  orders  to  assure  himself  t 
they  did  indeed  exist.  With  the  docum 
verified,  he  phoned  Kissinger.  He  rec 
the  events  that  followed  very  clearly.  1 
first  question  to  Kissinger  was  follow, 
by  an  audible  gasp  at  the  other  end  of 
line.  Then  Kissinger's  attempted  deni 
faded   as   Hersh   provided   chapter  a 
verse  of  the  evidence.  "How  can  I  r 
the  government  if  material  like  this 
printed?"  Kissinger  pleaded  as  the  cc 
versation  ended. 

All  through  the  day,  there  were  int 
ruptions  as  Kissinger  marshaled  his  cc 
nections  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  stori< 
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Rogers  seemed  unable  to  grasp  the  fact  that  Kissinger 
intended  to  take  him  out  as  a  player-using  Vietnam. 


First,  Scotty  Reston  wandered  by  and 
asked  what  Hersh  had.  "Henry  seems 
very  upset,"  said  Reston.  Hersh  showed 
him;  Reston  nodded  his  head.  "Fine,"  he 
said.  "No  wonder  he's  upset."  Then  a  call 
came  from  Clifton  Daniel,  Washington- 
bureau  chief  for  the  Times,  who  also 
checked  out  the  story.  Finally  a  call  came 
from  Abe  Rosenthal,  the  managing  editor 
in  New  York.  No  one  tried  to  stop 
Hersh,  in  part  because  the  Times  was 
playing  catch-up  with  The  Washington 
Post  on  Watergate.  Then,  around  five 
o'clock,  a  call  came  from  General  Alex- 
ander Haig.  who  had  replaced  Haldeman 
as  White  House  chief  of  staff. 

"Seymour,"  he  began.  (Since  he  had 
never  been  Seymour  to  Haig  before, 
Hersh  knew  that  something  serious  was 
coming.)  At  first,  Haig  tried  to  justify  the 
wiretaps  as  legal  and  perfectly  proper— 
not  a  news  story.  Then,  as  that  argument 
began  to  evaporate,  Haig  toughened  his 
defense.  He  said  that  this  would  end  Kis- 
singer's legitimacy,  that  he  would  be 
forced  to  resign,  and  that  the  government 
would  unravel.  Finally,  as  deadline  ap- 
proached, Haig  rose  to  his  ultimate  ploy. 

"You're  Jewish,  aren't  you,  Seymour?" 
he  asked.  Hersh  said  that  he  was.  "Let 
me  ask  you  one  question,  then.  Do  you 
honestly  believe  that  Henry  Kissinger,  a 
Jewish  refugee  from  Germany  who  lost 
13  members  of  his  family  to  the  Nazis, 
could  engage  in  such  police-state  tactics 
as  wiretapping  his  own  aides?  If  there's 
any  doubt,"  Haig  continued,  "you  owe  it 
to  yourself,  your  beliefs,  and  your  nation 
to  give  us  one  day  to  prove  that  your  sto- 
ry is  wrong."  Hersh  believed  that  Kissin- 
ger, despite  his  background,  was  perfectly 
capable  of  employing  wiretaps.  And  so 
the  Times  went  with  it. 

n  two  ways,  Kissinger  was  dramati- 
cally different  from  past  Establish- 
ment figures.  In  an  earlier  age,  when 
they  had  worked  among  Washing- 
ton's leading  journalists— columnists 
such  as  the  Alsops,  Scotty  Reston, 
Roscoe  Drummond,  and  Walter 
Lippmann— the  Establishment  figures 
had  used  their  power  on  behalf  of  policy. 
But  Dean  Acheson  never  tried  to  sell 
himself  directly  to  Reston,  and  he  most 
certainly  never  attempted  to  separate 
himself  from  a  policy  that  Truman  ap- 
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proved  of  but  that  he  sensed  Reston 
would  not  approve  of.  Kissinger  repre- 
sented something  new,  a  man  who  man- 
aged inside  the  White  House  to  be  utterly 
servile  to  the  president  while  deftly  sepa- 
rating himself  from  his  policies  when  he 
was  with  people  who  disagreed  with 
them.  This  was  a  new  era,  one  which  pro- 
duced a  different  kind  of  person  and  of- 
fered a  different  set  of  rewards;  it  was  de- 
fined by  the  vastly  greater  power  of  the 
media  and  the  different  nature  of  a  less 
Calvinist,  more  media-conscious  society 
which  presented  vastly  different  tempta- 
tions. The  members  of  the  old  class  had 
hardly  been  without  ego,  but  the  codes 
they  lived  by  demanded  suppression  of 
idiosyncrasy  and  the  upholding  of  team 
values.  It  was  not  by  chance  that  Kissin- 
ger became  a  star  in  the  new  era;  he  re- 
sponded to  the  powerful  orbital  pull  of 
the  media.  Dealing  with  the  new  celebrity 
journalists  fulfilled  not  only  a  profession- 
al but  also  a  psychic  need  for  him.  It  was 
important  to  his  vision  of  his  larger  ca- 
reer. ("Henry  always  knew  there  was  go- 
ing to  be  life  after  Nixon,"  John  Ehrlich- 
man  said.)  He  was  drawn  first  to  print 
people,  and  particularly  to  columnists, 
who  were  more  influential  than  they  are 
today,  and  then  to  television  reporters.  As 
such,  he  was  surely  the  harbinger  of  a 
wider  change  in  America  as  it  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  government,  not  so 
much  of  greater  ego  but  of  greater  mani- 
festations of  ego.  He  did  not  come  from 
the  same  class  as  the  Old  Establishment, 
and  his  psychological  needs  were  different 
from  those  of  the  men  who  had  once 
served  in  comparable  positions. 

By  the  spring  of  1994,  Henry  Kis- 
singer was  still  an  important 
player  in  American  foreign  poli- 
cy, although  probably  more  influ- 
ential overseas  than  in  America. 
He  had  founded  Kissinger  Asso- 
ciates, an  international  consulting 
firm  worth  an  estimated  $10  mil- 
lion, and  had  become  extremely  wealthy. 
For  those  hoping  to  do  business  in  China, 
for  example,  his  assistance  in  opening 
doors  was  considered  extremely  valuable. 
He  remained  what  his  Washington  years 
had  made  him:  a  star,  that  most  unlikely 
of  things— a  celebrity  produced  by  the  na- 
tional-security complex.  Even  the  darker 


side  of  his  history,  which  had  come  tf  the 
surface  through  various  books  andmi. 
cles,  had  not  diminished  his  glamoutaul 
in  fact  seemed  to  increase  his  paAe 
among  some  new  friends. 

The  break  with  many  of  his  oldfca- 
demic  and  political  colleagues,  m«l\ 
over  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  had  sen 
painful.  Few  of  those  relationships  pd 
ever  been  successfully  patched  up.  H|p 
lations  with  Harvard  remained  ■bjlr: 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  Boston  jt& 
he  refused  to  attend  any  function  in- 
ducted on  Harvard  ground. 

In  the  80s,  when  he  stood  for  re-BJ 
tion  to  the  board  of  the  Council  on  I 
eign  Relations  in  New  York,  the  E: 
lishment's  last  great  forum,  he  cam 
last.  Though  he  joked  about  his  de 
friends  considered  it  to  have  been  de 
wounding.  Some  associates  believed 
it  damaged  his  relationship  with  Win 
Lord,  the  council  head.  Lord  had  t 
one  of  the  young  staffers  who  had  st 
by  him  during  Cambodia.  Kissinger 
said  to  have  blamed  Lord  for  encouraj 
him  to  stand  for  the  seat. 

As  always,  he  seemed  ever  read 
shift  alliances.  A  former  aide  remar 
that  he  still  made  his  way  through 
"like  Eliza  moving  across  the  ice  fl 
As  he  had  once  been  a  man  of  C 
bridge  and  the  Rockefellers,  of  Harv 
and  Georgetown,  he  was  now  close  to 
instant  tycoons  of  the  exurban  Conne 
cut  countryside,  the  semi-beautiful  \ 
pie:  men  such  as  Wall  Street  mc 
Henry  Kravis,  men  wealthy  and  gr 
enough  to  require  their  own  secretarie 
state.  He  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  i. 
wealth,  particularly  their  private  jets, 
ter  one  incident  when  Kissinger  comrr 
deered  the  Kravis  jet  for  a  trip  to  Jap 
the  amused  millionaire  was  heard  to 
friends  that  he  hoped  to  go  to  Chi 
soon  himself,  "if  I  can  get  the  use 
Henry  Kissinger's  plane." 

In  his  new  world  of  celebrity,  he  cou 
ed  the  famous  as  assiduously  as  ever, 
almost  as  assiduously.  My  friend  the  nc 
elist  John  Gregory  Dunne  once  met  h  lit 
at  a  party  in  Los  Angeles  given  by  t 
late  agent  Irving  "Swifty"  Lazar.  "I  am 
great  admirer  of  your  work,"  Kissing 
politely  told  Dunne,   who  received 
compliment  with  a  degree  of  skepticisi; 
Later  in  the  evening,  Kissinger  spoke  of; 
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the  Eastern  Establishment,"  Kissinger  cried. 
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trip  to  China  "with  Bill  Blass  and  Oscar 
de  la  Renta"  which  he  was  planning.  He 
mentioned  that  he  wanted  to  take  one  of 
Dunnes  books.  "Which  one?"  Dunne  in- 
quired. 

The  Two  Mrs.  Grenvilles,  Kissinger  re- 
plied, referring  to  a  novel  by  Dunne's 
brother  Dominick.  " You 've  got  the  wrong 
brother,"  Nancy  Kissinger  hissed  into  her 
husband's  ear. 

As  the  Republican  Party  moved  fur- 
ther right  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
years,  Kissinger  became  increasingly  iso- 
lated from  the  center  of  the  party.  In 
1980,  during  the  Republican  convention, 
there  was  a  brief  moment  when  it  seemed 
he  might  return  to  power.  At  the  last 
minute,  just  as  Ronald  Reagan  was  get- 
ting ready  to  accept  his  nomination,  there 
were  whispers  of  a  dream  ticket:  Reagan 
and  Jerry  Ford,  two  presidents  for  the 
price  of  one.  There  was  even,  it  seems,  a 
discussion  of  what  might  have  amounted 
to  a  sort  of  co-presidency.  Ford,  appar- 
ently reluctant  to  accept  a  vice-presiden- 
tial slot,  was  said  to  have  demanded  that 
part  of  the  price  of  his  participation  on 
such  a  ticket  was  the  return  of  Henry 
Kissinger  as  secretary  of  state.  Dick 
Allen,  by  then  a  top  Reagan  adviser,  saw 
the  drafting  of  Ford  as  something  of  an 
attempted  coup  by  Kissinger  and  made  it 
his  personal  mission  to  shoot  it  down. 

Still,  Kissinger  remained  a  man  who 
could  always  get  himself  on  television, 
and  the  networks  vied  to  sign  him  as  a 
special  commentator.  Though  he  was 
sometimes  capable  of  being  truly  vision- 
ary, his  appearances  were  often  strangely 
disappointing,  his  voice  oddly  muted.  "A 
grumpy  talking  head,"  John  Lewis  Gad- 
dis,  the  diplomatic  historian,  called  him. 
"My  sense  is  that  he  is  unconsciously  ill 
at  ease  with  so  public  and  democratic  an 
instrument." 

ro  this  day,  he  remains  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  everything  written  about  him.  John 
Ehrlichman  once  wrote  that  Kissinger  and 
his  wife,  Nancy,  seemed  to  have  become 
in  his  postgovernment  years  the  joint 
keepers  of  the  I  lenry  Kissinger  flame,  al- 
ternating on  four-hour  shifts.  Prolonged 
diligence  was  required  last  May,  when 
The  Haldeman  Diaries,  the  personal  jour- 
nals of  H.  R.  Haldeman's  White  House 
years,  was  published. 

Bob   Haldeman,   it   turns  out,  was  a 


careful  diarist,  recording  everything  that 
occurred  during  his  years  as  Nixon's  pres- 
idential assistant.  He  decided,  late  in  his 
life,  to  turn  it  into  a  book.  His  motiva- 
tions were  complex,  and  because  he  died 
before  the  actual  publication,  we  will  nev- 
er know  exactly  what  propelled  him. 
Money  probably  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  clear  his 
own  name.  There  was  also  the  distinct 
possibility  that  the  diaries  were  an  at- 
tempt at  some  revenge  on  Richard 
Nixon,  who  had  failed  to  pardon  Halde- 
man, and  on  Henry  Kissinger,  who  had 
never  really  been  tainted  by  the  crimes  of 
the  administration  as  all  the  others  who 
had  belonged  to  it  had  been. 

When  Jo  Haldeman  decided  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  to  go  ahead  with 
the  publication  of  his  diaries,  she  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  their  potential  impact 
on  both  Nixon  and  Kissinger.  She  called 
representatives  of  both  men  to  let  them 
know  what  she  intended  to  do.  She  is 
now  gently  discreet  about  their  reactions, 
but  my  sources  tell  me  that  neither  Nixon 
nor  Kissinger  was  greatly  pleased  about 
the  planned  publication  of  the  diaries.  Ar- 
guments were  put  forth  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book  would  serve  no  purpose 
and  only  open  up  old  wounds.  Nixon  ap- 
parently suggested,  at  some  point,  that 
the  book  be  published— if  it  had  to  be 
published— after  his  own  book,  which  was 
then  also  scheduled  for  a  spring  publica- 
tion. The  former  president  apparently  did 
not  want  to  spend  his  publicity  tour  an- 
swering questions  about  Bob  Haldeman's 
memories  of  the  unfortunate  past. 

The  Haldeman  book  did,  indeed,  bring 
back  the  past,  and  there  was  the  darkness 
evoked  once  again.  Here  was  what  Roger 
Morris  called  "the  constitutional  squalor," 
the  vengeful  president  once  again  raging 
at  those  around  him.  The  diaries  are,  I 
think,  particularly  devastating  to  Kissin- 
ger. They  are  our  record  of  the  way  he 
played  to  Nixon,  of  his  systematic  at- 
tempts to  undercut  Bill  Rogers,  of  the 
fact  that  on  several  critical  occasions— de- 
spite what  he  was  saying  in  George- 
town he  was  more  hawkish  than  Nixon 
and  the  others  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 
When  some  writers  with  memories  took 
note  in  the  papers  of  the  diaries  and  the 
revelations  about  Kissinger,  the  man  him- 
self responded  with  angry  letters  to  edi- 


tors. When  I  asked  Kissinger  aboutl 
diaries  during  an  informal  talk  fotth 
piece,  he  was  dismissive.  (He  agrel 
see  me,  not  so  much  to  answer  quew 
but— I  believe— to  find  out  what  I  will 
to.)  He  had  not  bothered  to  read  ■ 
he  said.  He  cautioned  me  to  remeB 
that  Haldeman  had  not  been  involvi 
foreign  policy,  seeming  to  insinuate* 
in  the  Nixon  administration  there  hdfa 
deed  been  a  boundary  separating  pen 
and  foreign  policy. 

The  Establishment  which  Kissingep 
once  part  of  is  now  almost  compl 
changed.  During  the  70s,  it  was  ti 
formed  into  a  new  professional  classl 
it  has  continued  to  change.  It  no\l 
eludes  the  new  generation  of  profesl 
als,  including  not  only  Kissinger's  ll 
descendants   but   new  groups— inch    «m 
human-rights    organizations    and    o 
committed  to  the  plight  of  refugees.  \    : 
was  once  a  small,  exclusive  club  has 
grown  much  larger  and  noisier.  Wh 
clear  now  is  the  power  that  televisio 
played  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  i 
national  political  process.  As  it  dn 
tized  certain  issues,  the  medium  reve 
that  it  could  also  affect  the  foreign -p- 
agenda  of  nations  like  the  United  St 
Thanks  to  television,  someone  like 
dall  Robinson    the  South  Africa  ac 
who  went  on  a  widely  publicized  hui 
strike  against  U.S.  policy  in  Haiti 
now  be  as  influential  as  a  man  like  H 
Kissinger.  What  is  strange  is  that  Ki 
ger,  a  man  so  skilled  at  manipulating 
media,  was  so  slow  to  see  the  changed 
namic  of  the  contemporary  world 
even  slower,  perhaps,  to  fathom  its  co 
quences.  He  continues,  quite  ironicall 
see  himself  as  the  standard-bearer  of 
old  order  rather  than  the  harbinger  of 
new.  At  a  recent  dinner  party,  Henry 
singer  and  a  group  of  colleagues  were 
cussing    the    malaise    in    contempor 
America.  Someone  said  that  the  proh    i 
with  the  country  was  the  decline  of 
elite,  the  loss  of  the  Establishment  wh 
Kissinger  had  once  represented.  Paul  > 
cker,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
serve,  looked  over  at  Kissinger  and  as! 
if  he  thought  that  this  was  true,  that 
elite  was  in  decline. 

"No,"  said  Kissinger,  pausing  just  lc 
enough,  "but  it  is  true  that  I  am  gett 
very  lonely."  □ 
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oi  I  \    For  more  information  about  ordering 
HBO,  check  box  #14  on  the  Vanit)  Fair  Link 
response  card, 


j5.  I.  MAGNUS 

See  page  52   Shop  I.  Magnin  from  anywhere. 
Persona]  and  corporate  shopping  service  in  San 
Frandsco,  Beverly  I  till-,  and  \\  mnW—il  Hills. 

16.JOELCHADWICK 

See  page  56  <  tffering  you  unmatched  value  in 
superbh  crafted,  classii  allv  -tvlcd  American  alli- 
gator  I  M-lt-  and  accessories.  For  a  bee  catalog 
check  Ik>\  #16. 

17.  LANDS '  END 

See  page  263   Lands's  End  -ell-  traditionally  styled 
casual  clothing  lor  men.  women  and  children. 
During  the  holida]  season  Lands'  End  also  offers 
unique  gift  items.  Free  catalog. 

18.  LONDON  FOG 

Seepage]  17   London  Fog  meets  your  demands  of 
fashion,  value  and  performance  with  updated 
styles  from  our  FaD  1994  Guidelines.  Foraretail- 
er  near  you,  please  check  Imix  #18. 

19.  NINE  WEST 

See  |>agcs(*>-'>7    Nine  \\  est  offers  an  entire 

w  an  In  il  *•  for  her  aeti\  e  life>t\  le.  \v  ailal  lie  at  Nine 

\\  i--t  S[iecialty  Stons.  and  tine  department  stores. 

20.  OLIVER  PEOPLES 

See  pages  84-85    Oliver  Peoples  discovered  the 
inspiration  for  its  exquisite  vintage  designs  and 
workmanship  in  the  Vmerican  Machine  Age.  The 
result  is  a  collection  of  the  finest  quality  oph- 
thalmic frames,  sun  clips,  and  sunglasses.  For  tile 
name  of  an  optical  boutique  nean-st  you,  please 
check  box  #20. 
2L  OMEGA  WATCH 

See  page  1(>1  Fine  Swiss  watches  since  1848.  In  18K 
gold,  stainless  steel  or  combinations  of  both. 

22.PENDLETON  WOOLEN  MILLS 
See  page  259  The  comfort  of  Pendleton's  100% 
virgin  wool  sportswear,  for  the  liest  part  of  the 
week.  For  a  free  history  booklet  of  tile  Pendleton 
shirt,  please  cheek  appropriate  1k)X. 

2i  PERRIER-JOl'ET  FLELR  DE 
CHAMPAGNE 

See  page  137  This  prestige  ( luvee  combines  a  high 
portion  oft  haiilonn  c,  with  Puiot  N::ir  creating  a 
bouquet  which  is  complex  yet  siihtleand  refined. 

21.  PROFORM  FITNESS  PRODUCTS 

See  |kige  2l>'>   The  (  loss  \\  alk  dual  motion  tread- 
mill combines  maximum  aerobic  liencfit  with 
intense  muscle  toning  to  provide  a  total  upper 
and  lower  l>od\  workout. 

^5_.  REMY  MARTIN 

See  |kige  253    To  learn  inon'  alioiit  cognac  and 
the  world  of  Rem)  Martin,  call  I-80O-678-KKMY 
for  our  III  mini  lie  video.     '  loniplimentary  .  while 

supphes  last;  offer  expires  8-31-95). 

20.  KJ.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

Seepages  158-159  Information  package  includes 
discussions  on  secondhand  smoke;  survey  results 
on  Govern nl  invob/emenl  into  personal  lives; 

COngressiona]  testimony  from  chairman  of  K    I . 

Reynolds  Tobacco  <  lompany,  ;  is  wi  II  as  other 

information  and  material. 

27.  SVKS  I IKI II  WIM  I 

See  i>ar'^  2-3   Receive  an  offer  to  pick  up  our 

exclusive  potpourri  sachet  scented  with  Ebgaud'a 

new  'I'  lent  Marine    home  fragrance  available 

onh  through  our  SF  \  stores. 


2».>\\><H    \lfOI    t  (till  V 

See  |>.ige  35  Sanyo  I  laral  ( loben  presenti  a  1  ol 

I11  tion  ol  men's  and  women  -  rainwear  lor  rail 

'94,  which  reinvent-  tradition  with  thorough!] 
modern  fabrics,  colon  and  styles. 

29.  SATI  UN 

Seepages  I JV >- 1 1:7    \>atuni  sedan, coupe, or 

wagon  1-  easy  to  huy .  and  even  easier  to  learn 
alxiut.  Simply  check  Ihix  #2'». 

30.  S\M»  vmn  "  bk.\M)  W  M(  llfs 

See  |vige  72  W  ati  lies  built  like  our  <  )riginal 
Swis>  \nny  " ■  knives.  Please  send  for  a  free 
brochure  featuring  our  full  line  of  classii  all  v 

styled  watches. 

3L  2  (X)  1ST  LNDERWEAR 

See  page  177   2  I  \  I  ist  underwear  Ls  available  at 

better  retailers  nationwide.  Free  catalogue. 

32.  ASSETS  BY  ANDREW  FEZZA 

See  page  1 2 1  r  -< .   Assets  by  Andrew  Fezza 
embolics  the  attitude  of  the  nineties,  styled  for 
the  gentleman  wanting  contemporary  styling 
and  excellent  quality  at  a  gn>at  value. 

33.  BERTOLICCI 

See  page  124  K  Italian  styling  with  Swiss  preci- 
sion; luxury  watches  for  both  ladies  and  gents 
in  bracelet  and  strap. 

M-  BILL  BLASS  MENSWEAR 

See  page  124  A   Bill  Blass  creates  the  essential 
sportcoat  for  men.  tailored  in  luxury  cashmere 
or  camelhair.  designed  in  this  season's  most 
sophisticated  colors. 

35.  DAKOTA?  SMITH 

See  page  124  J   An  original  American  design. 
All  prescription  use  and  available  at  the  finest 
eyecare  retailers  nationwide. 

36.  ERMENEGRDO  ZEC\  \ 

See  page  124  I    A  contemporary .  upscale  line  of 
menswear  from  elegant  suits,  sportswear,  fur- 
nishings and  accessories. 

37.  GBJLES  ROBERT 

See  page  124  I.   The  Bangle  watch;  elegant 
styling  for  sophisticated  women  in  18k  gold  or 
18k  gold  and  steel,  bracelet  or  brightly  colored 
straps. 

38.  HI  GO  BOSS 

See  page  12  1  B-C  The  world's  leading  men- 
fashion  label. 

39.  PIERRE  C4RDES 

Seepage  12U>  Men's  formalwear  available  at 

fonnalwear  specialty  ston-s.  Bridal  gown  exclu- 
sively from  Pierre Cardm Couture  Paris, 

JO.  RADO 

Seepage  12UI    Rado  Swiss  Watches  are 
renowned  for  their  beaut]  and  design.  Each 
Ls  a  nmekss  work  ol  art  on  your  wrist. 

4J.  ROBERT  CC4MSTOCK 

Seepage  12  IK   Robert Cometock's Women's 

<  'outun-  leadien  embrace  his  unu|ui  abiUt) 

to  romhinc  lashion.  art  and  nature  to  create 
clothing  that  Ls  truly  wearable  art. 

12.  M  VKNK1W  ITCHES 
Seepage  124F  Vuamet  offers  over  50  models  of 
lOtr1 1  Swiss  made,  trend  setting  -|»>rts  watches 
that  an-  prinil  In  .111 5fl2.">.IHI  to  sd.  «•)."..  mi. 
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(Continued  from  page  208)  mere  and  qual- 
ity and  luxe.  Thai's  not  a  sign  of  freedom, 
it's  a  sign  of  safety." 

In  many  ways,  the  flourishing  northern 
port  of  Hamburg  is  Germany's  most 
elegant  large  city,  and  its  elegance— 
which  to  an  outsider  seems  almost  com- 
pulsory—is the  key  to  Jil  Sander's  style. 
Historically,  it  has  always  turned  its  back 
on  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  its  culti\at- 
ed  publishing  magnates  and  industrial- 
ists still  tend  to  consider  Berliners  too 
tough,  Rhinelanders  too  boring,  and 
Bavarians  too  loud.  Nearly  everyone  I 
interviewed  in  Hamburg  noted  that  the 
discreet  charm  of  the  Harvestehuder 
Weg  well-to-do  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Schickeria,  as  the  Germans  call  their 
jet  set.  of  Munich  and  Diisseldorf.  "In 
Hamburg,  they  understate  themselves  so 
very,  very  much,  because  they  want  to 
be  English,"  says  Gregor  von  Rezzori. 
the  aristocratic  Meister  of  German  let- 
ters. "Out  of  understatement,  they  make 
a  sense  of  pompousness.  which  is  ex- 
traordinary." 

Jil  Sander  was  not  actually  born  in 
Hamburg,  nor  was  she  bred  on  the  Har- 
vestehuder Weg.  Postwar  West  Germany 
was  the  European  country  most  like  the 
United  States,  and  Sander's  is  a  German 
tale  with  an  American  twist.  Like  many 
New  York  fashion  designers  of  her  gener- 
ation, she  grew  up  in  an  outlying  middle- 
class  district  of  apartment  buildings  and 
tract  houses— Bramfeld,  "the  Queens  of 
Hamburg,"  as  one  local  fop  put  it.  She 
was  born  during  the  war,  on  November 
27.  1943,  in  Wesselburen,  a  small  North 
Sea  village  about  50  miles  outside  the 
city,  where  her  mother  had  gone  to  es- 
cape the  Allied  bombing.  She  was  the 
second  of  two  girls,  and  her  given  name 
was  Heidemarie  Jiline  Sander.  Her  fa- 
ther, Walter  Sander,  reportedly  a  lock- 
smith  by  trade,  was  fighting  on  the  Rus- 
sian front.  Six  months  after  her  birth,  her 
parents  divorced,  and  her  older  sister 
went  to  live  with  her  father.  Later,  her 
mother,  Erna-Anna,  was  remarried  to  a 
car  dealer  named  Erik  Libuda,  and  had  a 
son  named  Heino. 

"I  was  brought  up  by  my  second  fa- 
ther," Sander  told  me,  "and  I  always  felt 
he  was  my  father.  My  brother  is  actually 
my  half-brother,  but  I  always  had  a  very 
strong  relationship  with  him  we  were 
like  twins.  I  never  actually  met  my  real 
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father,  strangely  enough.  He  only  died 
two  years  ago.  but  I  never  met  him." 

Had  she  ever  wanted  to? 

"No." 

Sander  doesn't  relish  talking  about  her 
family  publicly,  and.  except  for  a  1985  in- 
terview in  German  Cosmopolitan,  she  has 
managed  to  avoid  doing  so.  As  her  cor- 
porate publicist.  Renate  Janner,  says, 
"Jil's  products  are  not  secret,  but  her  per- 
son is."  A  1991  article  in  the  German 
weekly  Tempo,  which  portrayed  her  moth- 
er as  a  social  striver  who  embroidered 
fancy  bed  linens  to  make  extra  money 
and  wore  "her  finest  dinner  dress"  to 
shop  at  the  local  supermarket,  wounded 
Sander's  feelings  so  deeply,  a  friend  says, 
that  she  was  unable  to  attend  a  reception 
hosted  by  German  president  Richard  von 
Weizsiicker  on  the  day  the  magazine  ap- 
peared. When  I  asked  Sander  about  it. 
she  replied  almost  tearfully,  "They  wrote 
that  because  my  mother  wore  a  lot  of 
jewelry  I  became  such  a  purist.  If  you 
saw  my  lovely  mother,  who  is  78  now, 
you  would  see  what  an  idiotic  article  it  is, 
because  she's  a  very  discreet  person." 

After  finishing  high  school  in  1961, 
Sander  studied  textile  engineering  for  two 
years  in  Krefeld,  a  fabric-producing  cen- 
ter near  Diisseldorf.  She  spent  the  follow- 
ing two  years  in  Los  Angeles,  living  with 
friends  of  her  stepfather's  and  sitting  in 
on  classes  at  U.C.L.A.  In  1965,  while  she 
was  working  at  McCall's  magazine  in  New 
York,  her  stepfather  died  of  a  heart  attack 
at  age  51.  She  returned  to  Germany  and 
went  to  work  in  Hamburg  as  a  fashion  ed- 
itor, first  at  Constanze  and  then  at  Petra. 
And  she  met  a  couple  who  would  have  a 
catalytic  effect  on  her  taste  and  career. 

Dr.  Walter  and  Margot  Schaake  lived 
in  what  was  said  to  be  the  first  all-white 
apartment  in  Hamburg,  at  19  Harveste- 
huder Weg,  midway  between  the  present- 
day  headquarters  of  Wolfgang  Joop  and 
Sander's  two  mansions.  Walter  Schaake 
was  a  prominent  ear-nose -and-throat  spe- 
cialist, and  Margot  Schaake— "a  forceful 
woman  who  knew  what  she  wanted,"  ac- 
cording to  family  friend  Hoist  Weber 
von  Beeren— ran  a  sort  of  salon,  where 
Sander  met  a  mixture  of  socialites, 
bankers,  opera  singers,  and  movie  stars, 
including  Romy  Schneider,  who  became 
a  fast  friend.  The  Schaakes  had  two 
daughters  about  Sander's  age,  and  when 
the  elder,  Marlet,  went  off  to  work  in 
Paris.  Sander  moved  into  her  studio,  next 
to  the  Schaakes'  apartment. 

"Jil  had  the  nose  for  good  taste."  Mar- 
let  Schaake  recalls.  "She  knew  what  she 
needed,  and  that's  why  she  went  to  the 
house  of  my  parents.  My  father  was  a 


very  fashionable  man,  who  never  cha|ed» 
his  style,  which  was  a  combinatui of 
London  and  Milan.  He  loved  white  fch- 
mere,  beige  linen,  natural  colors  ancMb* 
rics.  And  my  mother  came  from  a  fatly 
that  had  been  in  the  fashion  businefctp 
Berlin  before  the  war.  She  always  we 
blazers  and  trousers.  People  say  thaw 
mother  made  Jil,  but  that's  not  truttfil 
found  her  own  way." 

Although  Sander  had  been  pufc 
charge  of  promotion  at  Petra,  she  iei- 
ized  "I  can't  be  chief  editor  tomornl" 
So  in  1968,  at  age  25,  she  decided  tfco 
into  business  for  herself.  "I  was  a  bam 
she  says.  "I  almost  had  my  finger  inly 
mouth.  But  I  was  so  full  of  energywi 
wanting  something."  She  had  alreadvlfc- 
signed  a  line  of  clothes  made  of  Trew 
a  new  synthetic  fiber,  for  Hoechst.le' 
chemical  giant  that  manufactured  it,  Id 
used  her  fee  to  buy  material  for  her  An 
debut  collection  of  150  pared-down  j«-» 
ets,  pants,  and  skirts.  She  fit  them  onlei 
Schaakes'  younger  daughter,  Katrin,  m 
had  them  sewn  by  a  seamstress  who  n 
alterations  for  Margot  Schaake.  For  ■ 
boutique,  she  found  a  former  lamp  sip 
on  Milchstrasse  in  Poseldorf,  the  nefl 
trendy  quarter  behind  Harvestehu 
Weg.  Gunter  Sachs,  the  industrial 
who  was  married  to  Brigitte  Bardot,  1 
a  Pop-art  gallery  on  the  same  str 
Sander  sold  her  Volkswagen  convert 
to  decorate  the  place,  painting  the  ins 
white  and  the  outside  black.  She  ch 
tened  it  "Jil  Sander." 

"At  Petra,  she  was  still  Heidi  Sande 
says  former  Sander  model  Sylvie  Reicl 
"But  when  she  opened  the  shop,  she  Sc 
'I  can't  call  it  Heidi  Sander.  It's  so  G 
man,  so  sweet.' "  A  week  after  she  open 
her   entire   collection   had   sold  out, 
Sander  began  importing  the  Sonia  Ryk 
and  Chloe  lines  from  Paris— the  latter 
signed  by  young  Karl  Lagerfeld.  "Th 
were  no  boutiques  in  Germany  then," 
Marlet  Schaake.  "There  were  no  designe 
only  mass-produced  bourgeois  clothes 
wanted  to  change  German  fashion." 

"I  was  on  a  mission  from  the  star 
Sander  says.  "I  was  always  very  mi 
malistic-thinking.  I  was  always  agair 
that  show-business  image  of  women  se 
ing  themselves  in  an  obvious  way,  lil 
sirens.  A  lot  of  people  couldn't  unde 
stand  what  I  was  doing.  On  the  oth 
hand.  I've  always  had  so  many  suppor 
ers.  women  who  loved  Jil  Sander  stul 
like  maniacs  almost." 

At  first.  Jil  Sander  was  like  a  cult 
with  the  austere  Princess  Tatiana  vol 
Hessen  as  high  priestess— among  younj 
ish  upper-class  women,  who  would  tre 
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he  Poscldorl  boutique  Iron)  .ill  ovci 
y  -,[  Germany  to  acquire  the  luxe  little 
.   made    piece    by    piece   on    two 
i.tiI   ing   machines   in    the   basement    and 
them  oil'  in  shopping  bags  punted 
slogan  ill   SAN  1)1  K    (  ()MI    DRI  ss 
\  \ki  D  I'l  t  il'l  i    Soon,  however,  w  ith 
i   from    Walter   Salomon,    a    banker 
j.  J  met  ai  I  rim  Schaake's  salon.  San- 
started  to  expand,  lust  came  a  men's 
M  itique  m  central  Hamburg    the  begm- 
her  long  up-and-down  flirtation 
•  h  designing  for  the  opposite  sex.   In 
I  she  made  a  disastrous  attempt   to 
duce  a  low-priced  collection  o(  slacks. 
c  "ts.  and  jackets  in   India.   Later  that 
.    r  she  began  manufacturing  her  collec- 
:  \  in  Italy,  with  traditional  men's-wear 
\jijrics  that  she  refined,  softened,  and.  in 
phrase,  "twisted  into  very   feminine 
i  ons"    most  notably,  her  first  unlined 
jfifkets.  In  1979.  Lancaster  launched  her 
.(•man  Pure  and  Man  Pure  fragrances 
.t  northern  Europe  with  sleekly  angular 
littles  by  German  packaging  guru  Peter 
lmult  and  omnipresent  ads  that  fea- 
"-;d  her  portrait  by  Francesco  Scavullo 
■  Hi    says    that    Sander    was    so    tense 
.nit  being  photographed  that  he  had 
fcsend  her  to  an  acupuncturist  to  relax 
before  he  could  start  shooting).  To 


celebrate,  she  bought  hei  tell  a  da 
Rolls-Roue  (  ornit  he, 

Hut  she  still  wasn  i  satisfied  Paris 
hadn't  fallen  at  hei  feel  When  I  met 
net  hei  greal  dream  w  ts  Lagei  feld,  be- 
cause Lagerfeld  had  been  accepted  iii 
Paris,"  says  a  friend  "I  lei  biggest  desire 
was  to  go  to  Pans  and  have  a  success 
there  I  list  Paris,  and  then  America."  In 
the  mid-70s,  Sander  had  shown  her  col- 
lection in  a  suite  at  the  Pla/a  Alhcnec 
hotel,  but  in  1978  she  moved  to  the  offi- 
cial press  shows  at  the  Hotel  Inler-(  onli- 
nental.  hired  publicist  Jean-Jacques  Pi- 
cart  (who  later  became  Christian  La- 
croix's  partner),  and  sent  lues  de  la 
1  ressange  down  the  runway  for  the  first 
time  -as  the  groom  in  the  show's  finale. 
'"It  was  verj  hard  for  me  to  get  editorial 
coverage  for  Jil."  Picart  says.  "It  was  a 
time  of  big  shoulders,  black  leather, 
kinky  fashion— Gaultier  and  Montana. 
She  had  this  kind  of  German  purity  and 
strictness.  The  decor,  the  music,  the 
models,  the  hair,  the  makeup— everything 
had  to  be  clean.  People  wanted  fun  and 
noise,  and  she  was  too  quiet." 

Sander  recalls.  "My  first  Paris  experi- 
ence really  shocked  me.  It  was  too  early 
to  go  to  Paris.  Even  the  Japanese  hadn't 
really  arrived  yet.   Everything  was  still 


lies  and  chic    \nd  here   I  came  with 
jome  nice   pu  It  let's 

say  i  lb  loo  mil- 

lion nines  strongei   but  at  that  tune  I  was 
shaky  and  fragile  and  verj  uptight.  I  felt 

.is  it  I  had  lost  in;,  die. i! 

In  1980  she  gave  up  and  retreated  to 
Hamburg,  where  foi  the  next  seven  years 
she  held  by-invitation-onlj  shows.  "I  be- 
came verj  introverted  with  the  press  after 
Pans."  she  says  "I  didn't  even  have  a 
press  office."  In  1982.  she  closed  her 
men's  boutique,  which  she  had  moved 
into  one  wing  o\'  the  town  house  she  had 
bought  several  years  earlier  on  Milch- 
Strasse.  She  lent  her  splashy  Marilyn  and 
Flowers  prints  by  And)  Warhol  to  her 
brother,  who  had  given  up  his  cinematog- 
raph) career  to  work  on  the  operations 
side  of  her  company- under  the  name 
Heino  Baasch.  his  mother's  maiden  name. 
And  she  started  collecting  Minimalist  and 
Arte  Povera  works  by  Ad  Reinhardt.  C'v 
Twombly,  Mario  Merz.  Jannis  Kounellis, 
and  Michelle  Stuart,  almost  exclusively 
from  Vera  Munro.  a  well-known  German 
model  who  had  retired  and  opened  an  art 
gallery,  in  Hamburg  in  1977. 

""The  closer  we  became,  the  closer  Jil 
became  to  art."  Munro  says.  '"Of  course. 
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Whenever  Gloria  Enters 
The  Room,  Heads  Turn. 


lyjLaybe  it  s  her  elegant  style.  Maybe 
■i  it  s  the  way  she  s  charmed  the  most 
i  sardonic  ol  wine  critics.  Or  maybe 

it  s  her  lush,  lively  blend  oi  Pinot 
jrtlNoir  and  L  hardonnay  that  s  helped 
,  her  become  the  most  heralded 
'    sparkling  wine  ever  to  come  I  mm 
v.  alilornia  s  renowned  bonoma  Valley. 

I  rue  beauty  always  has  it-  way 
ol  attracting  attention.  ^j^ 

Li  lor  in  Ferrer. 
I  lie  First  Lady  ol  Sonoma. 


! 
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Tough,  ribald, 
wicked,  funny. 

Everything 
you  want  from 

John 
Gregory 

Dunne 

His  new  novel: 

a  many-splendored 
story  of  Hollywood  in 
the  40's  and  America 
inthe90's...offame, 
gangsters,  disgrace, 
and  a  40-year  search 

for  what  may  or 
may  not  be  the  truth. 


PLaY- 

iand 


RANDOM  Mk  HOUSE 


she  got  it  very  quickly."  On  the  day  I  visit- 
ed the  Vera  Munro  gallery,  the  pale- 
blonde  dealer  was  clad  in  a  charcoal-gray 
Jil  Sander  pantsuit  from  several  seasons 
back,  a  brown  turtleneck  sweater,  and 
brown  alligator  oxfords  by  Walter  Steiger. 
"I  was  wearing  her  clothes  from  the  begin- 
ning." she  says.  "Not  because  she  was  a 
friend,  but  because  I  had  the  same  idea 
about  clothes.  The  idea  is  simple.  If  a  pow- 
erful thing  is  not  simple,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong.  For  me,  to  reduce  things  to 
the  minimum  is  the  maximum.  Emptiness 
is  a  form  of  concentration.  Jil  is  like  me.  I 
love  people  who  have  an  obsession,  who 
want  to  do  the  best,  who  refuse  to  accept 
anything  medium.  We  spent  nights  and 
nights  and  nights  discussing  fashion  and 
art  and  making  just  the  best." 

A  recurring  motif  of  Sander's  conversa- 
tion is:  "You  can  have  a  luxe  product  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  avant-garde  vi- 
sion." Ever  since  Elsa  Schiaparelli  had 
Salvador  Dali  do  accessories,  fashion  de- 
signers have  sought  to  envelop  themselves 
in  the  aura  of  Art:  Saint  Laurent  lounging 
under  his  Braques  and  Matisses  while 
spouting  quotations  from  Proust  and 
Cocteau,  Valentino  presiding  over  his  Ro- 
man empire  beneath  the  gaze  of  a  Bronzi- 
no  grand  duchess,  Calvin  Klein  laying  his 
cashmere  shawl  at  the  New  Mexico 
doorstep  of  Georgia  O'Keeffe.  Sander 
takes  it  much,  much  further.  "I  was  al- 
ways inspired  by  contemporary  art,"  she 
says.  "Minimalist  art,  all  the  movements 
of  the  last  20  years.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  bit 
similar  to  what  I  was  doing.  It  gave  me 
the  strength  to  believe  in  and  fight  for  and 
never  lose  my  vision."  It  has  also  given 
her  image  a  hip  edge  that  makes  her  clas- 
sic styles  seem  more  modern  and  spend- 
ing thousands  on  them  less  sinful.  Or  as 
she  often  says,  "Pure  design  shouldn't  be 
pauvre.  You  shouldn't  not  feel  the  luxury." 

In  March  1992,  Jil  Sander  jumped 
into  the  international  fray  in  a  big  and 
artful  way.  She  tented  over  the  court- 
yard of  Milan's  15th-century  Castello 
Sforzesco  and  staged  a  gargantuan  night- 
time show— with  a  Kounellis-inspired 
wall  of  light  as  a  backdrop— of  125  out- 
fits on  some  35  supermodels  for  an  audi- 
ence of  more  than  800  journalists,  retail- 
ers, contessas,  and  art-world  figures.  "I 
wanted  everyone  to  see  everything  we 
do,"  she  says.  "All  the  elements." 

Since  then,  she  has  shown  more  dis- 
tilled collections  to  a  more  restricted  au- 


dience at  the  Palazzo  delle  Stelie.  . 
starkly  renovated  Renaissance  cjiven 
where  she  also  has  sponsored  exhilfcoiT 
of  Joseph  Beuys  and  Georg  Balitz 
Last  Christmas,  she  took  the  fronlanl 
back  covers  of  Max  magazine  fJlhe 
men's-cologne  ads  and  commisipne, 
Christo  to  "wrap"  the  issue.  Her  litter 
collection,  shown  in  Milan  last  lwch 
featured  a  handkerchief -hemmed  ct'ktai 
dress  based,  she  says,  on  Rober  R 
man's  "white-canvas  concept." 

Interestingly,  the  woman  who  tolm 
that  the  last  time  she  wore  a  dresp* 
on  her  30th  birthday  is  designingi  lo 
more  dresses  these  days.  "I  thinW'n 
able  to  do  dresses  that  are  attracti^bt 
modern— not  these  old  tutus,  you;k|w.' 
she  says.  "It's  easier  to  design  a  |es 
than  a  jacket.  To  make  a  good  jmei 
every  millimeter  has  to  function." 

Sander  hasn't  completely  softenepr 
however.  Even  in  evening  gownsihe 
models  still  stalk  down  the  runwaylitl 
only  a  hint  of  makeup  and  absolutelw 
accessories,  unless  you  count  sbe< 
"Every  time  we  do  a  show  we  thinlw 
need  some  accessories,"  she  says, 
always  end  up  saying:  Nothing.  I'm 
jewelry  fan.  I  don't  like  it  when  wd 
wear  ugly  jewelry  so  that  you  can  irj 
diately  read  who  they  are." 

"Every  collection,  every  season, 
different  mood,"  she  told  me  in  a 
restaurant  the  day  after  her  show, 
season  was  like  a  clear  glass  of 
This  season  is  more  like  a  glass  ofl 
wine— a  little  deeper,  more  subtle  si 
how,  more  womanly,  more  beautiful. 'J 

iHPhese  days  I  have  no  time  to 

A  anything  other  than  my  busi) 
books  and  my  garden  books,"  sayl 
Sander  as  we  tour  her  elaborate  garj 
in -progress  at  the  country  estate  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  north  of  Hamb 
where  she  spends  almost  every  week 
with  her  closest  friend,  Dickie  Momr 
The  740 -acre  property  was  purchJ 
from  the  Count  of  Plon  at  the  turn  or 
century  by  Mommsen's  father,  an  in 
ance  tycoon.  The  twice-married  Di 
Mommsen,  a  tall,  striking,  raven -ha 
mother  of  three  dashingly  handsc 
grown  sons,  told  me,  "I  was  the  first 
in  her  boutique  in  Hamburg.  The 
she  opened,  I  was  there.  But  I  di< 
meet  her  until  12  years  ago.  Every  s 
mer  I  give  a  party,  when  the  seag 
hatch  their  eggs  on  the  little  island  in 
middle  of  Lake  Plon  in  front  of 
house.  And  I  invited  Jil.  And  she  car. 
and  from  that  moment  it  is  like  it  is." 
Sander  points  out  the  island  and  P 
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riME  MAY  CHANGE  ME.  BUT  I  CAN  CHANGE  TIME." 

r  ilay  you  look  into  the  mirror  and  realize  it.  That  wrinkle  wasn't  there  yesterday. 
)ich  is  when  you  may  want  to  start  looking  into  something  else.  Your  options, 


went 

nkJes  Are  Natural.  So  Is  Collagen. 

..  ■  lines  and  wrinkles  are  brought  on  by 
of  sun,  stress,  squinting,  frowning, 
jhing,  smiling.  In  short,  living. 

^ntually,  the  natural  support 
r  beneath  your  skin -a  pro- 
known  as  collagen -wears 

,/n.  A  wrinkle  appears. 

lagen  Replacement 
rapy "  Restores 
,  it  ^our  Skin  Loses. 

,  -\.  ike  creams  that 
k  only  on  the 

e  and  don't 

in  inj  ,  . 

etrate  to  the  under- 

problem,  Collagen 

Placement   Therapy 

jallv  replenishes  the 

•  it  structure  beneath 

m>  r  skin  Wrinkles  smooth 

The  foundation  for  the  beauty 

"ur  skin  is  enhanced. 


EFORIi  AFTER 


Here  Today.  Gone  Today. 

Results  can  be  immediate. 
A  treatment  can  be  as  convenient 
as  an  errand  at  lunch.  And,  importantly, 
there  is  virtually  no  post-treatment  recovery 
period  as  with  many  other  facial  procedures 


Choose  The  Look  You  Want. 

You  select  areas  you  wish  to 

improve.  A  fine  line  here. 

A  deep  wrinkle  there. 

The  results  can  be  subtle, 

or   quite   dramatic. 

People  might  wonder 

if  you've  changed  your 

hair  or  been  on  vacation. 

You'll  just  smile. 

Trusted.  Time-Tested. 

Over  A  Million  People 

Treated. 

For  decades,  purified 

bovine  collagen  has 

been  used  in  various 

surgical  applications. 

This  same  natural 

substance    is    the 

basis  for  Collagen 

Replacement  Therapy. 

Medically  supervised  (yet 

non-surgical),  it  is  clinically 

proven  to  be  safe  for  most 

people*  A  simple  pre- 

treatment   skin   test 

determines  if  Collagen 

Replacement  Therapy  is 

right  for  you. 


Your  Free  Self-Assessment  Kit  and  Valuable  Savings  Certificate.  Call  1 800  423-  4900  for  your  certificate  (value  up  to  $50  towards  your 
it)  and  free  self-assessment  kit,  with  valuable  information  on  your  options  for  treating  aging  or  damaged  skin  including:  Topical  Applications. 


Chemical  Peels,  Dermabrasion,  Collagen  Replacement  Therapy  and  Surgical  Procedures.  Supplies  are  limited.  Call  today. 


JiJi 


That's  the  beauty  of  Collagen. 
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JUST  A  FEW  INDICATIONS  FOR 
COLLAGEN  REPLACEMENT  THERAPY 


fr^yf 


FROWN  LINES 
(glabellar  lines) 


^~^ 


CROW'S  FEET 

(periorbital  lines) 


ACNE  SCARS 


MARIONETTE  LINES 

(oral  commissures) 


DEEP  SMILE  LINES 

(nasolabial  furrows) 


Safety  Summary 

Additional  Information  on  Collagen  Replacement  Therapy  $^  for  Disjssh 
with  Your  Physician. 

All  medical  procedures  are  subject  to  certain  risks.  Although  thousandln  m< 
and  women  have  found  Zyderm"  and  Zyplast"1  Collagen  treatments  to  bi sa 
non-surgical  option  for  many  skin  contour  problems,  you  should  be  awafef  i 
safety  issues  and  restrictions  associated  with  their  use.  Although  yoilAoi 
review  these  points  at  the  time  of  your  consultation  with  a  physician  trainBn 
use  of  collagen,  we  have  summarized  them  for  you  as  follows: 

If  you  have  a  reaction  to  the  required  skin  test,  or  previous  allergic  reifcr 
injectable  collagen  products  or  lidocaine,  or  have  a  history  of  serious  aller«(ar 
pnylactic)  reactions,  Zyderm  or  Zyplast  Collagen  must  not  be  used.  Also,  if.su  a 
undergoing  or  planning  to  undergo  desensitization  injections  to  meat  produs.  v> 
cannot  receive  injectable  collagen. 

The  onset  of  connective  tissue  diseases  has  been  reported  after  treatmi,  w 
collagen  injections  in  patients  with  no  previous  history  of  these  disorders.  Hat 
tical  analysis  comparing  the  number  of  collagen  treated  patients  who  weftfia 
nosed  with  two  rare  connective  tissue  diseases  (Polymyositis/Dermatormit 
with  the  expected  number  of  these  diseases,  suggests  that  the  rate  of  ocore  i 
of  these  two  rare  diseases  appears  to  be  higher  than  expected  in  the  Agi 
treated  population.  However  a  causal  relationship  between  collagen  iniflibi 
and  the  onset  of  the  diseases  has  not  been  established. 

Also,  patients  with  connective  tissue  disease  may  have  an  increased  suspt 
ity  to  hypersensitivity  responses  and/or  accelerated  clearance  of  their  irprv 
Therefore,  injectable  collagen  should  be  used  with  caution  in  such  patiefrwi 
consideration  given  to  multiple  skin  tests. 

Since  studies  have  shown  that  injected  collagen  may  stimulate  the  depo 
your  own  collagen  at  injection  sites,  there  is  a  possibility  that  part  or  all  of 
rection  may  last  two  years  or  more. 

Use  of  Zyderm  I  Collagen  Implant  in  an  individual  patient  should  be  limit) 
cc  over  a  one-year  period.  Use  of  Zyderm  II  Collagen  Implant  in  an  inUi 
patient  should  be  limited  to  15  cc  over  a  one-year  period.  The  combinin 
these  products  or  of  Zyderm  in  conjunction  with  Zyplast  in  an  individual  Hie 
should  be  limited  to  30  cc  over  a  one-year  period.  The  safety  of  injecting  eat- 
amounts  on  an  annual  basis  has  not  been  established. 

The  risk  of  infection  is  always  present  with  any  injection  and  it  is  pos« 
experience  a  reaction  to  the  process  itself,  such  as  mild  bruising  or  a  slighpus 
at  the  injection  site.   This  does  not  mean  it  is  necessary  to  discontinue  treajfcr 
Previous  facial  herpes  simplex  at  the  site  of  injection  may  recur  if  provoked 
injection. 

Though  unlikely,  it  is  possible  for  the  needle  to  be  accidentally  placed  thr 
blood  vessel  during  injection,  which  could  result  in  temporary  discoloration 
treated  area,  or  in  tissue  death  leading  to  a  scab  and/or  scar  formation.  Inie 
collagen,  like  other  substances  that  are  injected  (particularly  local  anestheti 
steroids  injected  into  the  head  or  neck  area  or  the  extremities),  could  be  ac 
tally  injected  into  a  blood  vessel.  Although  this  possibility  is  remote,  it  coulr 
in  a  blockage  of  the  blood  flow  and  loss  of  circulation  to  nearby  sites.  Bid 
blockage  resulting  in  permanent  loss  of  vision  in  one  eye  has  been  reporte 
since  product  introduction  in  1981 . 

Occasionally,  injected  collagen  has  been  reported  as  visible  in  the  skin, 
form  of  a  small  raised  or  white  area  at  the  treatment  site,  which  may  persist 
few  weeks  to  several  months.  Some  areas  (such  as  compressed  scars)  res 
cise  placement  of  the  material,  resulting  in  a  slight  elevation  beside  the  defec 

People  with  histories  of  atopic  or  allergic  reactions  to  other  sbbstances  r 

extra  care  when  treated  with  injectable  bovine  products.   Cautious  use  of  Z 

and  Zyplast  Collagen  is  recommended  in  such  cases.  In  addition  caul 
advised  with  people  who  are  receiving  immunosuppressive  therapy.  (Patie 
long-term  prednisone  or  other  steroid  therapy  should  consult  their  doctor  ' 
beginning  Collagen  Replacement  Therapy.) 

More  than  one  skin  test  is  recommended  prior  to  injectable  bovine  collagen 
ment  if  you  have  a  history  of  dietary  beef  allergy.  It  is  possible  that  the  co 
component  of  the  beef  may  be  causing  the  allergy. 

If  you  are  using  drugs  that  reduce  coagulation,  such  as  aspirin  and  non-ste 
anti-inflammatory  drugs,  you  may,  as  with  any  injection,  experience  inert 
bruising  or  bleeding  at  injection  sites. 

Active  inflammatory  skin  conditions  (eruptions  such  as  cysts,  pimples,  rasl 
hives)  or  infections  require  that  treatment  be  postponed,  until  the  conditio 
been  controlled. 

The  safety  of  treatment  during  pregnancy  or  in  infants  or  children  has  not 
established. 

With  more  than  500,000  people  treated  since  1976,  injectable  collager 
proven  to  be  safe.  However,  a  small  number  (one  to  two  percent)  have  devel 
an  allergic  reaction  after  one  or  more  injections,  which  has  consisted  of  prolo  p 
redness,  swelling,  itching  and/or  firmness  at  some  or  all  of  the  sites.  On  rare  (  r 
sions,  these  reactions  can  proceed  to  a  cyst-like  reaction  that  can  drain,  and  *■ 
form  a  scar.  Between  one  and  nine  months  is  the  usual  duration,  but  a  few  c  L 
have  involved  intermittent  flare-ups  which  have  exceeded  24  months. 

Importantly,  many  people  who  developed  an  allergic  reaction  after  treatmer  L 
not  report  or  recognize  a  response  to  the  skin  test.  (With  proper  monitoring  o  , 
skin  test,  many  of  these  later  reactions  could  have  been  prevented.) 

Systemic  complaints  have  been  reported  in  fewer  than  five  per  one  thou 
people  treated  and  included  flu-like  symptoms  (nausea,  dizziness,  headache, 
aches),  rash,  visual  disturbances,  anaphylactoid  reactions  (severe  allergic  r 
tion)  involving  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  various  systemic  diseases  inclu 
immune-mediated  diseases. 

Since  every  patient's  expectations  and  physical  make-up  are  different  and  e 
physician's  technique  is  unique,  there  have  been  cases  reported  where  colic 
injections  have  not  achieved  the  desired  result. 

We  encourage  you  to  discuss  this  information  with  your  doctor.  He  or  she 
best  evaluate  whether  treatment  is  appropriate  for  you  and  can  answer  any  q 
tions  you  may  have. 
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"li. 


hind  ii  as  we  walk  from  the  Japanese  garden  thai  she 
Bted  five  years  ago  through  last  summers  addition,  a  I  rencfa 
lc  while  ga/ebo,  and  down  an  allee  of  freshly  planted  lime 
:s  lo  hei  current  project,  .1  formal  garden  designed  by  I'enel 

■  Hobhouse,  the  English  garden  consultant  and  author.  "This 
I  be  like  lour  rooms,  separated  In  hedges,"  she  says.  "One 
t  will  be  a  rose  garden,  and  there  will  be  a  flower  garden,  a 
:etable  garden,  and  an  herb  garden.  So  this  is  our  creation, 
nit's  lovely  about  a  garden  is  that  you  can  go  on  and  on.  A 
den  is  like  a  moving  target,  and  it  will  actually  take  about 
years  before  it  has  that  opulent,  beautiful,  wild  feeling." 
The  house  itself  is  also  unexpectedly  "opulent."  an  adjective 

country  seems  to  bring  out  in  Jil  Sander.  It  is  filled  with 
alish  neoclassical  furniture  offhandedly  arranged  on  faded 
husson  rugs.  This  is  one  of  Sander's  four  residences;  she  also 

■  cozy  chalet  near  Gstaad,  Switzerland,  and  what  she  calls 
■rely  coach  house"  next  to  Helene  Rochas's  hotel  particulier 
Pans  (and  what  Karl  Lagerfeld  has  called  "a  garage").  Her 
use  on  Milchstrasse  in  Hamburg  is  less  gemiitlich  than  the 
untry  place,  but  also  contains  exquisite  Swedish  and  French 

es  amid  the  Minimalist  treasures. 
"Sometimes  you  dream  you  can  live  in  one  white  room  like 
nonk."  sa\s  Sander.  "Perhaps  you  could  only  do  that  in  a 
ice  like  Greece,  where  you  need  nothing  but  beautiful  light. 
Ithe  countryside  here,  where  the  winters  are  long  and  you  sit 
3und  talking  with  friends,  you  need  comfort.  I  think  it's  in- 
esting  for  you  to  see  my  contemporary  side  and  this  other 
e,  no?  My  P.R.  friends  say,  'Don't  show  your  other  image.' 

\  »ey  want  me  to  focus  on  my  strong,  pure  side."  She  gives  one 
her  insecure,  but  somehow  knowing,  little  laughs,  and  it  oc- 
rs  to  me  that  the  designer  Sander  is  really  most  like  is  not 
mani  or  Chanel  but  Ralph  Lauren,  the  90s'  leading  conveyor 
upper-crust  dreams  and  totems— minus  the  air  of  the  past. 
;  with  Lauren,  behind  all  the  restrained  good  taste  is  a  ro- 
intic  yearning  for  something  more,  not  less.  As  Andreas 

a  rede,  the  editor  in  chief  of  Max  magazine,  says,  "I  think 

e'd  call  herself  Jil  von  Sander  if  she  could.' 
■® 

est 

ear  Plon,  the  Hessenstein  restaurant,  which  is  owned  by 

Sander's  good  friend  Prince  Moritz  von  Hessen,  sits  on  a 

lling  heath  overlooking  the  Baltic  Sea.  Its  rustic  interior  of 

ink  walls  painted  barn  red  could  be  in  New  England.  It  was 

ere  that  Sander  and  Mommsen  gave  a  dinner  on  the  weekend 

v    visit.   Most  of  the  40  guests  had  titles— Prince  and 

J  incess  Bismarck,  Count  and  Countess  von  Reventlow,  Count 
d  Countess  Rosty-Forgatsch,   Baron  von  Ruffin  and  his 

'♦reek  pop-singer  wife,  Vicky  Leandros.  A  number  of  the 

?  3men  were  wearing  tailored  Jil  Sander  suits  (and  lots  of  jewel- 
).  Sander,  in  a  slouchy  double-breasted  navy  blazer  and  black 

Jl|ins,  held  court. 

SI. 

Helmut  Kohl,  the  German  chancellor,  who  is  up  for  re- 

iction  this  fall,  had  called  her  that  week,  she  said.  But  she 
j  id  been  in  the  South  of  France,  shooting  a  new  ad  campaign 
ith  Peter  Lindbergh,  and  couldn't  take  the  call.  Kohl's  sec- 
i  tary  gave  a  time  for  her  to  call  him  back  the  following 
ght  from  Paris.  "But  my  secretary  didn't  realize  that  I 
ould  be  having  dinner  that  night  with  Princess  Marina  of 
reece.  And  now,  since  I  returned  to  Hamburg,  I've  been  so 
18)  that  I  still  haven't  called  Kohl." 

One  bejeweled  title  wondered  aloud  what  the  chancellor 
anied.  Money?  Advice  on  advertising.'  Perhaps  he  wanted  Jil 

campaign  for  him,  someone  suggested.  Sander  raised  both 
inds  in  front  of  her,  palms  out— like  a  politician  calming  a 
■ring  crowd    and  gave  her  trademark  minimalist  smile.  D 
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WARNING:  Use  of 

this  product  will  result 
in  reduced  dress  sizes. 


THE  ULTIMATE  FAT-BURNER,  just  30  minutes  0 

day,  walking  at  a  moderate  pace  (between  2  and  3.5  mph) 
on  the  patented  Proform  Cross  Walk"''  exerciser  is  all  it  takes 
to  burn  fat  from  your  waist,  hips,  thighs,  arms  and  stomach. 
TOTAL  BODY  WORKOUT.   Cross  Walk  is  the  only 
exerciser  with  a  patented  dual-action  design  that  exercises 
your  entire  body— burning  fat  from  every  trouble  spot. 
FEEL  MORE  ENERGETIC.   By  strengthening  your 
heart  and  burning  fat  over  your  entire  body,  Cross  Walk  will 
actually  increase  your  energy.  You'll  feel  more  refreshed, 
more  energetic  and  have  greater  endurance. 
THE  PERFECT  BALANCE.    Not  only  will  Cross 
Walk  make  you  look  and  feel  better,  it  will  also  increase 
your  flexibility,  coordination  and  overall  body  strength. 
MOTIVATIONAL  FEEDBACK.  Only  Cross  Walk 
features  the  Accusmarf"  panel,  an  innovative  monitor  with 
five  LCD  readouts  simultaneously  displaying  time,  distance, 
speed,  pulse  rate  and  total  calories  burned. 
FREE  30-DAY  TRIAL  Cross  Walk  comes  with  a  30day 
money-back  guarantee 
and  can  be  yours  for 
only  1 0  monthly  pay- 
ments  of  $49.95. 


NOW 

$49.95 


PER  MONTH 

FOR  ONLY  10  MONTHS 


d  =  5SEZ 
TO  ORDER,  CALL: 


1-800-298-0166 
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CRUISE 


(Continued  from  page  195)  but  it  really 
had  to  do  with  my  wanting  always  to 
push  the  envelope  to  see.  Where  do  I 
stand  with  myself?  How  far  can  I  go?" 

A  few  days  later,  after  our  aero- 
batics, his  thoughts  return  to  his  father. 
"He  was  a  very  complex  individual  and 
created  a  lot  of  chaos  for  the  family 
before  we  left  him,"  he  remembers.  "If 
I  came  home  from  a  fight  and  I  had 
lost,  then  I  had  to  go  back  out  there  and 
do  it  again.  He  was  one  of  those  guys: 
'You  go  out  there  and  you  don*t 
lose.  Period.'  And  I  certain- 
ly wasn't  the  biggest  guy  on 
campus." 

"Was  it  an  insistence  that  you 
had  to  be  macho?" 

"No.  It  was  more  not  losing. 
It  also  had  to  do  with  his  own 
way  of  loving  me.  He  was  the 
kind  of  guy  who  really  got 
picked  on  a  lot  at  school  him- 
self when  he  was  growing  up. 
He  had  also  been  small,  though 
he  ended  up  being  six  foot  two. 
People  had  been  quite  brutal  to 
him.  Inside,  I  believe  he  was  a 
really  sensitive  individual.  He 
just  didn't  want  me  to  have  to 
go  through  the  kind  of  pain 
that  he  had  felt  in  his  life.  I 
think  that  all  this  was  a  solu- 
tion to  solving  that  problem. 
He  was  very,  very  .  .  .  ah  .  .  . 
tough  on  me.  Very,  very  tough.  In  man) 
ways." 

"Physically?" 

"Physically.  Yeah." 

"Would  you  call  it  abuse?" 

"Yeah.  I  mean,  now  you'd  call 
abuse.  As  a  kid.  I  had  a  lot  of  hidden 
anger  about  that.  I'd  get  hit,  and  I  didn't 
understand  it." 

"Was  it  also  directed  toward  other 
members  of  your  family?" 

"No,"  he  says,  his  voice  now  as  quiet 
and  tough  as  a  12-year-old's.  "No.  It  was 
just  toward  me." 

"So  there  had  to  be  a  lot  of  forgiveness 
that  had  to  happen  on  your  part." 

"Oh,  yes.  There  was  a  lot,  a  lot  of 
anger  about  it.  Yet  there  was  also  a  com- 
plexity to  it,  because  it  wasn't  always 
like  that.  He  could  actually  be  quite  lov- 
ing." 

"But  that's  the  difficulty  in  those 
types  of  relationships,  isn't  it?  The  vio- 
lence is  not  Pavlovian  or  predictable, 
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because  it's  not  based  on  your  behav- 
ior. If  you  believed  that,  then  you'd 
have  to  believe  that  you  were  respon- 
sible for  it.  And  you  weren't." 

"Yeah.  Exactly.  But  it's  not  ever  black- 
and-white,  is  it?" 

"What  was  that  last  visit  with  him 
like?" 

"He  allowed  me  to  go  to  the  hospital 
to  talk  to  him  under  the  condition  of  not 
asking  him  any  questions.  But  he  said  to 
me  before  he  died,  'Look,  I'm  gonna  get 
better,  and  you  and  me  are  gonna  go 
and  have  a  steak  and  a  beer  and  talk 
about  the  whole  thing.'  Well  .  .  .  ah  .  .  . 
that  dinner  never  .  .  .  eventuated," 
Cruise  says,  shaking  his  head  at  it  all. 


"I've  heard 

that  I'm  a  misogynist. 

I'm  a  homosexual. 

I'm  brainless. 
How  can  I  be  all  of 
these  things?" 


it 


He  looks  up  from  the  memory  of  that 
day  and  finally  offers  up  a  smile— not 
that  ingratiating  piece  of  grillwork  he 
can  deliver  by  rote  when  the  cameras 
are  rolling,  but  a  grin  so  ironic  and 
grown-up  it  would  break  the  most  child- 
like of  hearts. 


J.  s 


'om  wants  to  please,  and  with 
someone  of  his  stature  that's  pret- 
ty enchanting,  since  that's  usually  the 
first  thing  to  erode  in  major  movie 
stars,"  Holly  Hunter  tells  me.  Hunter, 
who  won  the  Oscar  for  best  actress  last 
year  for  her  performance  in  The  Piano, 
was  also  nominated  for  best  supporting 
actress  for  her  work  with  Cruise  in  The 
Firm.  "I  couldn't  speculate  where  that 
comes  from,"  she  says.  "Tom  is  breath- 
ing rare  air,  and  he  responds  to  it  in  a 
unique  way.  He's  very,  very  {///spoiled. " 
"I  wasn't  exactly  catered  to,  from  my 
point  of  view,"  says  Cruise  about  grow- 
ing up  in  a  household  of  women,  which 


could  be  credited  with  his  need  i  rap 
proval.  His  mother  worked  four  j<|  o 
support  her  four  children  and  he  list 
that  she  taught  him  everything  he  I  bw 
today  about  courage  and  the  unAdj 
tional  love  he  feels  for  his  wifakr 
child.  "She  is  an  incredibly 
woman,"  he  says. 

"He's  always  been  more  of  m 
brother,  rather  than  my  little  bro 
says   Cruise's    oldest    sister,    Lee 
Haigney,  who  lives  in  Los  Angeled 
works  for  Cruise.  His  other  two 
still  live  in  New  Jersey— one  is  a  tec 
the  other  owns  a  popular  Tex-Mex  ri 
rant.  "He  was  very  caring  and  prot 
of  us,"  says  Haigney.  "Whenever  a 
us  girls  started  dating  an 
we  were  serious  about,  h 
them  meet  Tom  was  a  big 
His  opinion  has  always  wei 
very  heavily  with  all  of  us." 
Steeped  in  such  a  strong 
of  family,  Cruise  has  dealt 
his  stardom  astoundingly  we| 
became  famous  at  a  very  y 
age   and   didn't   know   w 
was,"  he  says.  "All  of  a  su 
it  happened,  and  it  seemed 
my  world  shrunk  at  first, 
member  thinking  at  one  p 
O.K.,  I  could  really  lose  it 
Whatever  it  is— drugs  or 
rounding    myself  with    pe 
who  would  yes  me  to  de| 
When  I  think  back  on  it,  s 
times    I    wonder    how    I 
through  all  that  stuff." 

"My   own    stardom,    fo 
nately,    came    much    slow 
says  Paul  Newman,  who  worked  w 
Cruise  in   The  Color  of  Money.   ' 
tough  when  it  happens  as  fast  as  it 
with  Tom.  He's  a  very  savvy  kid  . 
very  savvy  man.  So  far  he's  kept 
head  on  his  shoulders,  but  he's  one 
the  very,  very  few." 

"It  doesn't  happen  by  accident  t 
someone  at  such  a  young  age  beco 
such  a  world-renowned  movie  star,"  cla 
Sherry  Lansing,  chairman  and  C.E.O. 
the  mot  ion -picture  group  of  Paramo 
Pictures,  where  Cruise's  own  product 
company,  run  by  Paula  Wagner,  is  he; 
quartered.  "Tom  not  only  knows  about 
aspects  of  this  business,  he,  more  imp 
tantly,  wants  that  knowledge." 

"Now  I  think  my  life  has  actua 
opened  up  more  because  of  my  sti 
dom,"  Cruise  claims.  "When  I  first  sta 
ed  acting,  it  was  not  only  a  whole  n« 
generation  of  actors  coming  up,  but  al 
a  whole  new  generation  of  film.  The  c 
namics  of  making  movies  over  the  pa 
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AN   HBO   ORIGINAL  MOVIE  PRESENTATION 

HBO  PICTURES  presents  a  JOHN  FRANKENHEIMER  film  RAULJULiA 

;,  THE  BURNING  SEASON  SONIA  BRAGA  KAMAIA  DAWSON  LUIS  GUZMAN  NIGEL  HAVERS  TOMASM1LIAN  ESAU'  'RALES 
m  RODRIGUEZ  and  EDWARD  JAMES  OLMOS  music  by  GARY  CHANG  executive  producer  DAVID  PUTTNAM  produced  bt  THOMAS 
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TONY  PLANA 
M.  HAMME1  m 
MN  FRANKENHEIMER  teleplay  by  WILLIAM  MASTROSIMONE  and  MICHAEL  TOLKIN  and  RON  HUTCHINSON  <  oryby  WILLIAM  MASTROciw!ONE 
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based  in  par!  m  "THE  BURNING  SEASON"  bv  ANDREW  REVKIN  directed  e-  JOHN  FRANKENHEIMER 
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Fashion 


Cover:   Turtleneck   from    the    Giorgio   Armani 
boutiques,  NYC,  Boston,  and  Beverly  Hills. 
Page  8:  Center,  bustier  by  Isaac  Mizrahi. 
Page  169:  Hat,  jacket,  and  gloves  from  the 
Yves  Saint  Laurent  boutiques,  N.Y.C.  and  Bever- 
ly Hills;  earrings  from  the  Kenneth  Jay  Lane  bou- 
tiques, NYC.  and  Beverly  Hills;  hair  and  make- 
up artist  for  Visages  Style. 
Page  178:  Top,  dress  by  Balenciaga,  from  Lily 
et  Cie,   L.A.;  styled  by  John   Ryman;   hair  and 
makeup  by  Jeff  Jones  for  HMS  Bookings. 
Page  180:  Tuxedo  by  Giorgio  Armani;  shoes 
by  Manolo  Blahnik;  scarf  by  Sharvet,  from  Berg- 
dorf  Goodman,  NYC;  hose  by  Fogal;  styled  by 
George    Cortina    for    Ivy    Bernhard;    hair    and 
makeup  by  Susan  Houser  for  Streeters. 
Page    182:  Top,   styled   by   Kathryn  Winters, 
grooming  by  Patty  Wheelock. 
Page   184:  Hair,  makeup,  and  grooming  by 
Heidi  Wells  for  Ennis  Inc. 
Pages   188-89:  Shirt,  call   800-879-4500; 
pants    from    the    Giorgio    Armani     boutiques, 
NYC,  Boston,  and  Beverly  Hills;  tapestry  from 
the  Soofer  Gallery,  L  A 

Pages  192-93:  Pants  by  special  order  from 
Richard  Edwards,  212-627-4616. 
Page  194:  Sweater  from  Bergdorf  Goodman 
and  Bloomingdale's,  both  in  NYC;  pants  from 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC,  and  Fred  Segal, 
LA,  overcoat  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC, 
and  MAC,  San  Francisco. 
Pages  196-97:  Romper  from  Allan  &  Suzi, 
NYC;  thigh-highs  from  Fogal.  NYC,  Chicago, 
and  Beverly  Hills;  shoes  from  Ombeline,  NYC 
and  Paris. 

Page  199:  Dress  by  special  order  from  Unti- 
tled, NYC,  Barneys  New  York,  and  Shauna 
Stein,  LA. 

Page  232:  Slip  by  Sami,  from  Barneys  New 
York  and  Barneys  Los  Angeles. 


Beauty 


Cover:  Hair  Gel  and  M  Lotion  from  Clinique 
Skin  Supplies  for  Men. 

Page  169:  On  her  cheeks,  Joues  Facerte  Lumiere 
Cheek  Rouge  in  Naturel;  on  her  eyes,  Le  Regard 
de  Chanel  Eye  Essentials  in  Smoke;  on  her  lips, 
Rouge  a  Levres  lipstick  in  Sunset;  all  by  Chanel. 
Page  199:  On  her  face,  Alpha-Ceramide  and 
Flawless  Finish  Dual  Perfection  Makeup  in 
Cameo;  on  her  cheeks,  Cheekcolor  Naturals  in 
Cyclamen;  on  her  eyes,  Eyecolor  Naturals  in 
Nude,  Luxury  Eyeliner  Pen  in  Black,  and  Really 
Great  Mascara  in  Really  Black;  on  her  lips,  Lux- 
ury Lipstick  in  Nightlife  and  Slenderliner  Lip  Pen- 
cil in  Sunny  Red;  all  by  Elizabeth  Arden. 
Page  200:  On  her  face,  Golden  Sands  Lucidi- 
ty Light-Diffusing  Makeup  S.P.F.  8;  on  her 
cheeks,  Fresco  Dream  Blushing  Natural  Cheek- 
Color;  on  her  lips.  Tawny  Tawny  Double  Color 
Everlasting  Lipstic  ,  on  her  nails,  Sheer  Beige 
Perfect  Finish  Nail  Lacquer  and  Instant  Finish 
Quick-Dry  Topcoat;  all  by  Estee  Lauder. 
Page  227:  Grooming  by  D.  Garen  Tolkin  for 
Cloutier. 

Page  228:  Grooming  by  Richard  Keo  for  Art 
&  Commerce. 


Page  232:  Hair  by  Sonnie  Paik  for  Bruno  and 

Soonie  of  Beverly  Hills,  and  Sally  Hershberger 

for  Profile. 

Page  234:  Grooming  by  Richard  Keo  for  Art 

&  Commerce. 

Page  236:  Glooming  by  Jacqui  LeTton  for  the 

Gil  Gamlieli  Beauty  Group. 

Page  237:  Hair  by  Andre  Walker;  makeup  by 

Reggie  Wells. 

Page  245:  Grooming  by  Kelley  Quan  for  Oz 

New  York. 


Photographs 


Page  8:  Top  to  bottom,  by  Annie  Leibovitz, 
Michel  Comte,  Santi  Visalli/Photoreporters. 
Page  18:  Top  to  bottom,  from  Bofti/Stills/Ret- 
na  Ltd.,  courtesy  of  Barry  Friedman  Ltd.,  by  Eric 
Boman. 

Page  88:  Top  and  bottom  right,  from  the 
Kobal  Collection;  bottom  left,  from  the  Granger 
Collection. 

Pages  98-99:  From  Sygma. 
Pages  100  and  105:  From  Camera  Press/ 
Retna  Ltd. 

Page  110:  From  Sipa  Press. 
Page  120:  Top,  from  Votavafoto,  Vienna. 
Page   126:  Top,  from  the  Everett  Collection; 
bottom,  from  Sygma. 

Page  128:  Courtesy  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy, Bonn. 

Page  136:  Both  from  Gamma-Liaison. 
Page  138:  Bottom,  from  DMI. 
Page  142:  All  paintings  are  from  private  collec- 
tions. 

Page  150:  All  from  the  Everett  Collection. 
Page    160:   Top   to   bottom,   from    U.P.I./Bett- 
mann,  from  Photofest,  by  Ron  Galella. 
Page  166:  Bottom,  from  DMI. 
Page  176:  Center,  from  Photofest. 
Page    178:    Bottom,    left   to    right,    by  Joyce 
Ravid,   Patrick   Harrison,  Samuel   M.  Steward/ 
Courtesy  of  the  Bancroft  Library. 
Page   182:  Bottom   left,   by  Marina   Gamier; 
bottom     right,     by     Anthony     Savignano/Ron 
Galella  Ltd. 

Page  204:  Both  from  Photoreporters. 
Pages  210-11:  Clockwise  from  left,  from  the 
Bettmann  Archive;  from  FPG  International;  from 
Globe  Photos;  by  Hy  Peskin/L/fe  magazine, 
©  by  Time  Inc.;  from  FPG  International. 
Page  242:  Top  to  bottom,  by  Rachad 
El  Koussy/Camera  Press/Globe  Photos,  Paul 
Conklin/Camera  Press/Globe  Photos,  Claro 
Cortes  IV/Reuters/Bettmann,  from  Archive 
Photos. 

Pages    246-47:    Left,    from    Globe    Photos; 
right,  from  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  249:  From  FPG  International. 
Page    250:     Both    from    A.P./Wide    World 
Photos. 

Page  251:  Left,  from  Photoreporters. 
Page  252:  Both  from  FPG  International. 
Page  254:  From  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 

Editor's  note:  The  photograph  on  page  181 
of  the  September  issue  was  from  the  Milton  H. 
Greene  Archive;  ©  1994  by  Milton  H.  Greene. 
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CRUISE 


15  years  has  changed.  The  pressuraar 
much  more  significant.  At  the  begii^iii 
it  was  all  about  becoming  a  studenlfo 
me,  and  pushing  myself,  and  nolfce 
pretending  to  know  something  lint 
didn't  know  about.  I  was  lucky  to  nri 
with  the  masters  and  have  them  rsir 
credibly  generous  to  me." 

The  list  of  his  co-stars  and  direct*  i 
indeed  impressive:  Martin  Scorsese, mi 
ry  Levinson,  Rob  Reiner,  Oliver  Spt 
Ron  Howard,  Sydney  Pollack, 
Hackman,  Dustin  Hoffman,  Jack  N 
son,  Paul  Newman,  and  now  Neil 
dan.  On-screen  in  Vampire,  howeve 
tables  have  turned,  and  it  is  Cruise 
is  playing  the  mentor  in  the  story, 
an  interesting  thing  to  see,"  his  n 
co-star,  Brad  Pitt,  tells  me.  "Whe 
comes  on  the  set,  the  set  works  diffe 
ly.  It  changes  the  rotation  of  the  pi 
a  bit." 

"Tom  has  had  the  burden  of  bei 
star  since  he  was  a  teenager, 
David  Geffen.  "The  only  other  pe 
I  know  of  who  had  to  deal  with  it 
similar  kind  of  way  is  Bob  Dylan.  I 
very  hard  to  have  people  that  focuk 
on  you  from  such  a  young  age.  .  i 
think  Tom  has  survived  it  better  tl 
anybody  else  I  know  who  has  had 
kind  of  scrutiny  and  that  kind  of  at 
tion  and  that  kind  of  adulation.  It 
be  awful." 

Part  of  the  burden  of  stardom 
suffering  all  the  rumormongering 
Cruise's  case,  the  rumors  involve 
possibility  that  he  is  a  closeted  hoi 
sexual.  "Why  do  you  think  people  k 
whispering  about  your  being  gay? 
ask  him. 

"First  of  all,  I  don't  think  it's  an 
dictment,"  he  tells  me.  "But  I  had 
heard  those  rumors  till  about  th 
months  ago  myself.  ...  I  don't  kn 
why  they  say  it.  I've  heard  every  th 
from  I've  cheated  on  my  wife  to 
wife  was  there  on  the  set  of  The  Fi 
because  she  was  pissed  off  about 
love  scene  on  the  beach.  It's  not  tn 
but  people  are  going  to  say  what  th 
want  to  say." 

"Do  you  think  an  actor  can  be  op 
about  his  homosexuality  and  still  be  as 
ant  a  movie  star  as  you  are?" 

"I  believe  now  that  anything  is  pos 
ble.  Maybe  I'm  being  naive.  But  I  thii 
that  is  becoming  not  a  big  issue." 

"Of  course,  that's  coming  from  yo 

1     ;    ■  •■•■■ 


ipective  as  the  highest-paid  movie  star 
Hollywood."   (Cruise    reportedly   ro- 
ves between  SIS  and  $20  million  per 
lure.) 

"That's  right,"  he  says,  laughing  at  the 
\  thought.   "So  what  the  fuck  do  I 
31  ow?   Me   personally'.'   1   don't   care.    I 
n't  care  if  people  are  Martians.  I  really 
1  n't  care.  Straight.  Ciay.  Bisexual.  Cath- 
C.  Jew  ish." 
i  ) i  Scientologist'.'" 
•  "Yeah.  Or  Scientologist." 
Cniise's  association  with  the  Church  of 
f|*ientology-  a  system  of  beliefs  that  helps 
«.  e  order  one's  life  according  to  the  ex- 
•r%  principles  set  down  by  the  church's 
<•  G*nder,  L.  Ron  Hubbard    is  even  more 
V  ntroversial  than  the  rumors  that  he  is 
^il  mosexual.  Exposes  have  been  written 
«'  out  the  church's  increasing  power  in 
■i*  ollywood  and  the  paranoia  that  that  has 
gendered    on  all  sides.  But  Cruise  dis- 
■w«sses   any   worry   his   fans   may   have 
out  his  involvement  with  Scientology, 
s  a  very  personal  thing,"  he  insists, 
ruly,  this  is  how  I  feel  about  it.  People 
me  up  to  me  and  ask  me,  'So  what  is 
m.  ientology?'  I  say,  'Hey,  if  you  want  to 
s  ow  about  it,  then  read  a  book  about  it 
d  see  what  it  means  to  you.'  It's  curi- 
il  ii  s  to  me  why  people  want  to  fixate  on 
jh  lit  has  certainly  helped  me.  Very  much 
i\'u}.  It  has  helped  my  spiritual  life.  I  enjoy 
But  people  try  to  create  this  whole 
"ilitng  about  how  Scientology  is  control- 
id  ilig  my  money  and  my  career." 
jiii  "Yet  if  you  were  still  a  Catholic,  and 
of  your  best  friends  was  the  Pope, 
sn  people  understandably  would  want 
Ion    talk   about   that.   One  of  your  best 
&  ends  happens  to  be  Dave  Miscavige, 
10  is  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Scien- 
vmlogy.  That  does  raise  questions." 

"Yeah.  1  know.  I  see  that.  I  hear  stuff 
out   Dave.   Dave  is  attacked  all  the 
Ime.  It's  ludicrous.  That  is  really  laugh- 
in  i'le  to  me,  all  the  stuff  that  they  try 
create  about  this  guy  who  is  really 
ch  a  decent,  good  individual.  He  has 
.heated  his  life  to  something  he  be- 
sves   very   strongly    in.  .  .  .    But   look 
all   the  stuff  that   I've  heard  about 
yself.  That  I'm  a  misogynist.  I'm  a  ho- 
osexual.  I'm  brainless.  How  can  I  be 
irail  of  these  things?  So  you've  just  got 


to  go,  Hey!  What  the  luck'  Sometimes 
I'll  turn  to  Nil  and  say,  'Let's  just  live 
our  lives  and  keep  doing  what  we're  do- 
ing '  ...  I  could  spend  my  time  going 
around  saying  that's  not  true  and  that's 
not  true  and  thai s  not  true.  But  I've  got 
so  much  stuff  going  on  in  my  life  that 
I'd  rather  spend  the  morning  with  my 
daughter  and  my  wife  and  taking  care 
of  work." 

Back  at  the  Santa  Monica  airport. 
Cruise  and  I  shoot  some  basketball  in 
the  hangar  where  he  houses  his  biplane 
and  where  his  black  Porsche  is  parked. 
He  also  keeps  his  customized  dressing- 
room  trailer  here,  which  travels  with  him 
to  his  movie  sets,  as  well  as  his  cus- 
tomized gym,  which  has  a  hitch  attached 
so  that  it  too  can  go  with  him  to  his  far- 
flung  locales. 

"Oh,  man,  I've  got  to  show  you  some- 
thing," he  tells  me,  sinking  one  last  layup. 
He  runs  into  the  trailer,  lined  with  his 
many  family  pictures,  and  returns  with  a 
recent  portrait  of  Isabella,  her  face  pink 
and  happy. 

"Do  you  ever  feel  guilty  having  all  of 
this?"  I  ask  him.  "Your  families.  Your  ca- 
reer. Your  looks.  Your  wealth.  Your  star- 
dom. All  this  stuff  here  in  the  hangar." 

"Oh,  yeah.  Yeah.  I  tell  you,  it  is  a  lot 
of  things  to  have.  But  I've  really  turned 
that  into  'O.K.,  it  is  what  it  «.'  ...  I 
used  to  feel  really,  really  uncomfortable 
about  it.  I  definitely  still  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  sometimes,  and  Nic 
and  I  will  be  talking,  and  I'll  say,  'Look 
at  this,'"  he  says,  whispering  like  a  little 
boy.  "  'Look  at  this. ' " 

"You  know,  at  the  beginning  of  your 
career,  I'd  sometimes  feel  like  I  was 
watching  a  kid  playing  a  man  on-screen," 
I  tell  him,  "as  if  I  were  at  a  college  pro- 
duction and  had  to  sit  through  a  fresh- 
man's attempt  at  playing,  say,  Shannon  in 
Trie  Night  of  the  Iguana." 

"I  was  a  kid,"  he  counters. 

"Are  you  now  a  man?" 

"I  felt  like  a  man  many  years  ago, 
when  I  had  to  take  responsibility.  Early 
on,  with  my  mother  and  my  sisters,  but 
also  with  my  career.  At  a  very  young 
age  I  was  making  decisions  about  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars— not  that  I  think  nec- 


trily  that  is  a  definition  ol  being  a 

man     Manhood'  I    don't    know,    I    guess 

manhood  is  having  the  courag   to  itand 

up  for  what  you  believe  in,  no  matter 
what  Even  if  it  costs  you  your  friends. 
Even  if  people  dislike  you  lor  what  youi 
choices  are  " 

"Though  you  are  hugely  famous,  you 
have  been  able  to  maintain  a  kind  of  mys- 
tery about  yourself.  You're  kind  of  a  good- 
guy  enigma.  An  automaton  of  talent." 

"Yeah.  This  is  really  the  first  time  I've 
ever  talked  about  my  family  my  baby 
and  my  father  and  everything.  .  .  .  Peo- 
ple really  don't  know  me  in  a  lot  of 
ways.  David  Geffen  was  telling  me  that 
people  think  I'm  so  serious.  That  was  cu- 
rious to  me.  David  is  so  blunt,  which  is 
what  I  like  about  him.  The  thing  that 
really  leaves  me  cold  are  the  people  who 
only  say  yes  yes  yes  to  me.  When  I  ask 
you  something,  I  really  want  to  hear 
what  you've  got  to  say  about  it.  No  mat- 
ter how  painful  it  is,  tell  me  now.  It's  go- 
ing to  hurt  later  on  anyway,  so  tell  me 
now  and  let's  get  it  over  with." 

I  glance  out  at  the  biplane,  still 
parked  next  to  the  hangar.  "I  can't  be- 
lieve you  got  me  up  in  the  air  to  do 
those  stunts,"  I  tell  Cruise.  "But  that's 
part  of  being  a  movie  star,  I  guess,  tak- 
ing us  all  along  on  your  own  thrilling 
ride.  Daring  the  Devil.  Yet  aren't  you 
more  careful  these  days  about  aerobatics 
and  things  ljke  that,  because  you're  a  fa- 
ther? You've  got  to  be  thinking  of 
Nicole  and  Isabella  when  you're  pushing 
that  personal  envelope  of  yours.  Aren't 
you  more  aware  of  the  danger  now?" 

Cruise  turns  the  question  back  to  his 
decision  to  play  Lestat.  "No,  not  really. 
.  .  .  You  know,  I've  never  worked  so 
hard  on  a  character  as  I  did  for  Interview 
with  the  Vampire.  I  lost  18  pounds.  I 
worked  on  my  diction,  my  movement.  I 
read  out  loud  from  classics  so  that  the 
language  became  easy  for  me.  I  was  ner- 
vous about  it.  But  it  was  that  fear  that 
drove  me  into  it.  The  guy  who  taught  me 
to  race  cars  would  always  say  to  me  that 
he  didn't  know  whether  I  was  the 
smartest  guy  around  or  the  dumbest  .  .  . 
but  I've  always  had  this  thing  that  when  I 
was  afraid  I  never  backed  off.  I  always 
went  forward."  □ 
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LIBRA    TmmS    September  23-October  23 

Libras  everywhere  have  mastered  the  pretzel  trick  when  it  comes  to  play- 
ing nice  while  feeling  furious,  controlling  the  scene  while  pretending  to  go 
with  the  flow,  acting  selfless  while  drooling  over  some  beautiful  item  in  a 
store  window,  and  running  through  a  battlefield  under  fire  while  calling 
their  mother  or  their  office  on  a  cellular  phone.  With  the  T-square  for- 
mation of  Mars,  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  the  sun,  and  with  other  planets  in 
your  2nd  house  this  fall,  maybe  you  should  just  cash  in  on  your  experi- 
ences and  go  all  the  way  and  open  up  a  school  for  contortionists. 


SCORPIO 


n> 


October  24-November  21 

Much  of  that  dark  talk  about  the  members  of  your  sign  being  ferocious 
and  bloodthirsty  is  nothing  but  hype.  Some  people  get  a  charge  out  of  in- 
sisting that  your  eyes  have  X-ray  power  and  are  always  looking  in  places 
they  shouldn't  be  looking,  and  joking  cruelly  that  your  great-great-grand- 
mother was  a  great  white  shark.  No  way.  Especially  now.  with  Venus  and 
Jupiter  near  your  sun.  you  could  become  the  biggest,  fattest  vessel  of  high- 
er consciousness  on  record.  Prove  those  critics  wrong.  Try  existing  for  a 
while  in  a  state  of  gentle  fulfillment -instead  of  primitive  hunger. 


SAGITTARIUS 


Nwember  22~December  21 


Although  Pluto  enters  Sagittarius  officially  sometime  in  January  1995,  you 
should  already  be  feeling  the  momentous  vibes.  Not  only  will  you  be  back 
among  the  living  after  an  endless  float  through  limbo,  but  you'll  actually 
enjoy  being  the  center  of  attention  again.  First,  though,  you  have  a  few 
more  leaps  of  faith  to  take  through  the  12th  house,  which  will  mean  pass- 
ing a  test  or  two  about  patience,  sexuality,  forgiveness,  and  spirituality  in 
an  intimate,  if  somewhat  isolated  setting.  What  a  comeback!  Your  Miss 
Havisham  period  is  ending  at  last. 
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CAPRICORN  U       December  22-Jamiary  19 

You're  bound  to  be  confronted  over  your  current  lifestyle,  but  despite  all 
the  lip-biting  and  hand-wringing,  you  have  taken  a  decidedly  zw-Capricorn 
course  by  moving  away  from  a  stodgy,  straight  life  toward  a  more  pas- 
sionate, humane  existence.  The  fact  that  you  were  forced  into  it  (Uranus 
and  Neptune  have  left  you  no  choice)  does  not  lessen  the  impact  in  any 
way.  Don't  worry.  Your  consciousness  may  have  been  raised,  but  you 
haven't  lost  the  old  Capricorn  magic  when  it  comes  to  playing  people,  fig- 
uring all  the  angles,  and  spotting  a  Ralph  Lauren  at  100  yards. 

AQUARIUS    Jl^     January  20-February  18 

Inner  turmoil  is  one  thing  you  probably  can't  erase  completely  right  now, 
because,  like  the  rest  of  us,  you'll  go  on  banging  your  head  against  the 
wall  until  you  stop,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Publicly  you've  got  sup- 
port, no  matter  how  much  mud  gossipmongers  pile  up  to  sling  at  you. 
The  recipe  is  simple:  Work  hard,  stay  motivated,  and  take  full  advantage 
of  professional  opportunities  that  are  being  offered  by  Venus  and  Jupiter 
in  your  10th  house.  Above  all,  avoid  seductive  distractions  that  will  only 
mess  you  up  in  the  end.  How  realistic  is  that,  though? 
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PISCES    J-%    February  19~March  20 

There  may  come  a  day  when  you  should  just  admit  defeat  and  throw  in 
the  towel,  but  that  day  is  certainly  not  going  to  come  for  a  while.  Even 
if  Saturn  seems  to  be  squeezing  the  last  drop  of  hope  out  of  you,  with 
Mars  in  Cancer,  the  sun  in  Virgo  for  most  of  September,  and  a  planetary 
cluster  in  your  9th  house  all  fall,  look  up.  There's  a  whole  new  world  out 
there.  And  remember  this:  Pisces  is  the  last  and  thus  most  enduring  of  all 
the  signs.  On  Judgment  Day,  when  humanity  is  lining  up  to  get  into  Heav- 
en, guess  who  will  be  standing  at  the  door  taking  tickets. 

274 


ARIES       \       March  21-April  19 

To  your  face,  people  may  be  polite,  but  behind  your  back  they're 
ing  their  heads  and  asking  one  another  what  in  hell  you  think  yoi 
ing.  With  Saturn  in  your  12th  house.  Mars  in  Cancer  and  Leo 
gaggle  of  planets  in  your  8th  (usually  meaning  a  good  time  for  se: 
carryings-on  do  look  odd.  This  isn't  the  most  commercially  succe 
mentally  balanced  period  in  your  life,  and  you  are  feeling  obses: 
self-destructive.  What  the  uossips  don't  know  is  that  all  the  wein  | 
you  are  doing  represent  your  way  of  seeking  redemption.  Don't  1; 


TAURUS   gj   April  20-May  20 

As  the  north  node,  Venus,  and  Jupiter  line  up  in  your  solar  7th 
you  must  make  an  effort  to  allow  yourself  to  be  cared  for  and  li 
by  love  and  friendship,  no  matter  how  unworthy  you  think  you  are 
creepy  and  annoying  certain  people  seem  to  be.  Thanks  to  the  d 
tail  in  Taurus,  your  recent  bouts  of  anxiety  are  understandable,  bu 
expect  to  be  healed  if  you  continue  to  obsess  over  all  the  excess 
you're  dragging  around.  That  "baggage"  could  take  any  of  a  nun 
forms,  from  haunting  memories  to  depressingly  loose  flaps  of  skin 

V 

GEMINI   <S   May  21-June  21 

The  perfect  job:  one  where  you  are  respected,  treated  well,  and  re\| 
fairly  for  your  integrity  and  expertise.  Attitude  is  everything  now, 
you  love  what  you  do,  that  job  will  find  you.  You've  got  to  have! 
though,  as  Saturn  overhead  and  a  pileup  of  planets  in  your  6th 
make  you  feel  like  dough  being  squeezed  through  a  pasta-maker, 
derstand  the  current  astrological  influences  on  you,  think  of  the 
tions  inflicted  on  innocent  people  by  the  pencil-pushing,  tiny-n 
bureaucrats  who  swarmed  all  over  the  Soviet  Union  for, 70  years. 


CANCER  ^JF    June  22-July  22 

You  have  to  take  some  action.  With  Mars  in  Cancer,  you  must  strik^ 
at  capricious  fate  with  the  best  defense,  which  invariably  involves  a 
offense.  The  angelic  child  waiting  for  a  parent's  nod,  the  convict  p 
for  the  governor's  pardon— every  Cancer  is  madly  seeking  approval 
do  you  do  it?  Healthy  individuals  would  never  purposely  hang  the  s 
of  a  career  upon  the  whim  of  an  unpredictable  public  or  boss,  would 
And  could  a  sane  person  even  consider  falling  romantically  for  soi 
in  a  state  of  chaos?  Of  course  not,  and  yet 


Si 


LEO   %JL    July  23-August  22 

These  are  strange  days  for  Leos.  While  planets  float  through  water 


in  September,  there  you  are.  tucked  in  as  cozily  as  Tinker  Bell  u 
leaf,  ensconced  in  the  cutest  hideaway  since  Bonnie  and  Clyde  set  up 
just  keeping  body  and  soul  together,  surrendering  to  the  infinite.  Thei 
denly  you  make  a  180 -degree  turn  and  feel  trapped!  With  planets  in 
4th  house,  you  want  that  secure,  umbilical-cord  feeling  one  can  aJ» 
only  by  merging  and  being  attached.  As  Mars  moves  into  Leo  in  Oc 
you'll  strut  around,  saying,  "Hey,  look  at  me!  I'm  single!"  How  fick 


w 


August  23-September  22 

With  a  7th-house  Saturn  in  your  solar-return  chart  being  echoed  b 
full  moon  in  Pisces  on  September  19.  instead  of  relating  to  the  one 
piece  of  someone  that  turns  you  on,  you'll  have  to  deal  successfully 
the  whole  person.  Your  star  is  on  the  rise,  and  with  it  must  come  i 
sophistication,  by  means  of  which  you  communicate  honestly  and  n 
from  that  old,  familiar  retreat  into  autism.  So  take  off  your  little 
Communion  outfit  and  relate  like  a  real,  live  grown-up.  Surrender 
innocence  at  once!  The  soiled-virgin  role  is  getting  old. 
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Vidal 


The  foremost  man  of  American  letters, 

Gore  Vidal  is  at  last  writing  his  memoirs — 

from  which  he  took  a  brief  respite  to 

answer  V.F.  s  Proust  Questionnaire 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Filling  out  questionnaires. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Elevation  to  the  papacy. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Thomas  Paine. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Jesse  Jackson. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

A  sense  of  justice. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Ignorance. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

To  bed. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Patriotism. 


On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

To  convey  truth  to  others. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

White  hair  turning  blond  after  being  dyed  for  a  film. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

William  Safire. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

My  presidency. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Bombay  gin. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Drinking  the  above. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

To  write  like  Mozart— Sal ieri  will  do. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Amused  at  century's  end. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would 

Optimism. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  vour  family,  what  w 
be? 

Them. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 
Duluth. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  wr 
you  think  it  would  be? 

Nothing. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it 

An  eternal  amoeba. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession?  , 

My  timing. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

A  mirror. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Making  sentences. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Serenity. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Womanliness. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Manliness. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Montaigne,  Petronius,  L.  Frank  Baum. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Vautrin. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Dr.  Kevorkian. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Bill,  Hillary,  Chelsea. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Press  media.  Bio-porn. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

At  once. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"From  the  One,  Many." 

W»MITVCAID/,-V-r^BC 


The  only  thing  allowed  to  smoke  in  some  restaurants 

these  days  is  the  tfrill. 

For  a  great  smoke,  dine  out. 


BENSON     &     HEDGES     10  0s 
THE    LENGTH  YOU   GO  TO   FOR   PLEASURE 


fT"l    Finall' 
h&J   Call  I 


Finally,  a  welcome  sign  for  people  who  smoke. 
800-494-5444  for  more  information. 


O  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1994 

15  mg  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


The  one  makeup  you  can  take  anywhere 
just  went  oil-free. 


DUAL  FINISH 

OIL-FREE  VERSATILE  POWDER  MAKEUP] 


Now  every  skin  can  enjoy  the  dual 

versatility  of  Lancome's  most  popular  powder  j 

makeup. .  .the  one  makeup  with 

foundation's  flawless  coverage  and 

powder's  lightweight  feel. 

Puff  it  on  sheer.  Sponge  it  on  wet  or  dry  for 

a  more  finished  look  that  conceals 

without  revealing  itself.  Slip  it  into  your 

purse  for  perfect  touch-ups. 

And  now,  choose  between  dual  formulas . . . 

Original  and  Oil-Free. 


DUAL  FINISH: 
Portable  perfection  is  now  oil-free. 
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by  Michael  Shnayerson 


True  Love 
Is 

Forever 


macys 

TO  ORDER  CALL 

1-800-45-MACYS 

ASK  FOR  ITEM  #899133 


©1994  Elizabeth  Arden  Co. 
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FINING  STYLE  When  time  is  so  precious  a  commodity,  how  you  measure 
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Features 


///i  master's  voice, 
page  160. 


Lights,  cameras,  action,  darlings, 
page  114. 


A  Star  Is  Reborn:  Coming  off  her 

groundbreaking  concert  tour,  Barbra  Streisand  is  the  single 

most  powerful  woman  in  American  entertainment— 

and  a  certified  Friend  of  Bill,  to  boot.  What  more  does 

she  want?  Someone  to  get  her  story  right. 

In  Holmby  Hills.  Michael  Shnayerson  tries  to  set  the 

record  straight  with  the  woman  who  only  wants 

everything  to  be  perfect.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz.  . 
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Arianna's  Virtual  Candidate:  California  congressman 

Michael  Huffington  is  making  a  run  for  the  Senate, 

but  his  eyes  are  on  the  White  House.  The  wealthy  Republican 

has  no  apparent  platform,  or  convictions,  and 

his  $20 -million -plus  campaign  is  powered  by  his  wife, 

controversial  author  and  New  Age  minister 

Arianna  Stassinopoulos  Huffington.  Maureen  Orth  exposes 

the  fault  lines  in  their  road  map  to  power 


A  Mouse  Divided:  The  fuss  over  Jeffrey  Katzenberg's  abrupt 

exit  from  Walt  Disney  Studios  raised  the  question: 

Was  he  pushed,  or  too  pushy?  The  corporate  brinkmanship 

between  Katzenberg  and  chairman  Michael  Eisner 

may  go  down  as  the  wildest  ride  in  company  history. 

Kim  Masters  follows  the  latest  plot 

twists  at  the  Magic  Kingdom.  Illustration  by  Risko 


Glorious  Vanderbilt:  Tim  Sheaffer  spotlights 
Gloria  Vanderbilt,  and  Aileen  Mehle  discovers  the 
inspiration  for  G.V.'s  haunting  new  novel. 
The  Memory  Book  of  Starr  Faithfull 


House  of  Altman:  The  cast  of  Robert  Altman's  new  film, 

Pret  a  Porter,  is  all  dressed  up  and  ready  to  hit 

the  screen.  Word  is  they  will  do  to  the  fashion 

world  what  Altman's  last  high-powered  ensemble 

did  to  Hollywood  in  The  Player.  As  Barbara  Shulgasser, 

who  co-wrote  the  script,  reports  from  the  set  in  Paris, 

the  greatest  drama  in  an  Altman  picture  is  often 

behind  the  scenes.  Photographs  by  Thierry  Le  Goues  .  .  .  . 


Rough  nit  at  the  A  lagic  Kingdom, 
page  166. 


Herb's  Garden:  Far  from  the  bustle  of  Sunset  Boulevard 

and  Malibu  beach,  photographer  Herb  Ritts 

has  found  a  new  place  in  the  sun— a  magnificent  aerie 

in  the  Santa  Fe  hills,  designed  (believe  it  or  not) 

by  his  mother.  The  sleek  home  allows  the  celebrated 

photographer  and  his  chums  k.  d.  lang. 

Tab  Hunter,  and  Cindy  Crawford  a  place  to  get 

away  from  it  all,  even  as  he  prepares  for  the  publication 

of  his  new  book,  Africa.  In  an  exclusive  tour, 

Kevin  Sessums  gets  back  to  nature,  the  Herb  Ritts  way. 

Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle 
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ear  Elsa, 
For  20  years  you've  inspired  us 
with  the  flow  of  your  teardrops, 
the  strength  of  your  bones 
•  and  the  openness  of  your  heart. 
We  thank  you  for  sharing 
your  unique  vision  of  the  world. 

Tiffany  &  Co.   3 


Tbt  sweet  smell  of  excess, 
pagi  118. 


Scarlett  to  the  letter, 
page  146. 
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Kennedy  Diplomacy:  In  Derry  and  in  Dublin, 

Leslie  and  Andrew  Cockburn  discover  that  the  Kennedy 

family's  special  relationship  with  Ireland  was 

a  key  to  the  I.R.A.  cease-fire 56 

Hey,  Mike,  What's  with  the  Beard?  For  18  years, 
Michael  Kinsley  earned  a  reputation  in  The  New  Republic 
and  on  Crossfire  as  the  brilliant,  clean-cut  voice  of  liberal 
America.  Then  the  guy  who  never  blinks  did  just  that. 
Nancy  Collins  measures  his  new  growth 78 

African  Gothic:  To  Western  eyes, 

the  once  mighty  soul  of  Africa  seems  dead  and  buried. 

But  after  journeying  through  seven  countries, 

Christopher  Hitchens  and  photographer  Ed  Kashi 

find  a  continent  still  clawing  toward  the 

next  millennium 92 

The  Man  Who  Invented  Celebrity:  From  Table  50 

at  the  Stork  Club,  gossip  columnist  Walter  Winchell 

told  America  what  it  needed  to  know. 

Liz  Smith  recalls  his  heyday 118 

Venice,  Vidi,  Vici:  Henry  Porter  reports  from  the  gallery 

of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  London  is  feasting 

its  eyes  on  18th-century  Venice 122 

Tim  Burton's  Hollywood  Nightmare:  As  the 

mega-successful  director  of  Batman,  Edward  Scissorhands, 

and  the  upcoming  Ed  Wood,  Tim  Burton  shouldn't 

be  running  scared.  David  Edelstein  probes  the  mystery 

of  the  little  lost  mogul 124 

Leo's  Lair:  Joan  Juliet  Buck  pays  tribute  to 

Leo  Lerman,  who  was  a  guiding  spirit  at  Conde  Nast 

and  host  of  New  York's  immovable  cultural  feast 136 

Vanities 

Killer  Dylan  McDermott;  Julie  Burchill  considers  the 

sex  trade;  photo  books  for  fall;  Marci  Klein 

is  a  strict  Calvinist;  Scarlett  fever— George  Wayne  on 

Joanne  Whalley-Kilmer 139 
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Editor's  Letter:  Into  Africa 30 

Contributors 34 

Letters:  Lucky  stars 46 

Credits 208 

Planetarium:  Scorpion,  heal  thyself 210 

Social  Study:  Fran  Lebowitz,  woman  of  letters, 

uses  a  few  on  the  Proust  Questionnaire 212 
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The  one  makeup  you  can  take  anywhere 
just  went  oil-free. 


DUAL  FINISH 

OIL-FREE  VERSATILE  POWDER  MAKEUP 

Now  every  skin  can  enjoy  the  dual  versatility  of  Lancome's 

most  popular  powder  makeup ...  the  one  makeup  with 

foundation's  flawless  coverage  and  powder's  lightweight  feel. 

Puff  it  on  sheer.  Sponge  it  on  wet  or  dry  for  a  more  finished 

look  that  conceals  without  revealing  itself.  Slip  it  into 

your  purse  for  perfect  touch-ups.  And  now,  choose  between 

dual  formulas . . .  Original  and  Oil-Free. 


DUAL  FINISH: 

Portable  perfection 

is  now  oil -free. 
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MIKIMOTO. 


BOUT 


SHREVE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  JEWELER  SINCE  I8S2 
ST  8.  (.RANT  •  SAN  FRANCISCO     (415)  421-2600  ■  PALO  ALTO  •  WALNUT  CREEK 
(800)  5-SHREVE 


CONCORD  ON... 
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STYLE 
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Dance  is  the  only  art  in  which  we,  our- 
selves, are  the   essence'  of  which  it  is 
made. 

Personal  expression  is  the  foundation  of 
all  dancing.  In  tnith,  dance  is  the  style  of  self. 
The  fluidity,  beauty  and  grace  that  seem 
the  birthright  of  the  ballerina  belie  the  never- 
ending  struggle  to  master  the  body. 


Concord  Les  Palais. 
i  watcb  band-sculpted 
in  i  iK gold,  tiith 
diamond  bezel  unit 

mother  oj  peart  dial 


Style  is  an  act  of  courage.  The  miracle  of 
bones  and  muscles  that  bring  to  life  an  emo- 
tion. Pauses  en  pointe  that  suspend  time. 

It  is  style  that  thrills.  That  speaks  to  the 
heart  of  the  viewer. 

And  draws  a  gasp  of  awe. 

Style  transcends  precision  and  beauty.  In 
a  watch  as  in  dance. 


CONCORD 


Watchmakers  Since  1 908 

SWISS 


CONCORD  ON. 


ROYAL  GOLD1 
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oncord  timepieces,  from  the  Royal  Gold 
Collection.  The  fluidly  integrated  cases  and 
bracelets  are  sculpted  of  solid  14K  or  18K  gold, 
polished  by  hand.  Every  Royal  Gold  watch 
features  an  elegantly  engineered  Swiss  quartz 
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movement  and  signature  diamond  crown.  Many 
are  exquisitely  enhanced  by  diamonds,  with  dials 
fashioned  of  genuine  onyx  and  mother  of  pearl. 
Each  is  water  resistant,  and  comes  with  a  3-year 
limited  warranty.  Invitingly  priced. 


MolinA 

Phoenix,  AZ  602-S55-2055 
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Watchmakers  Since  1908 
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Into  Africa 


f  Christopher  Hitchens's  contribution  this 
month  is  a  bit  longer  than  his  usual  "Cul- 
tural Elite"  essay,  it's  because  we  asked 
him  to  cover  a  topic  of  some  magnitude: 
the  African  continent.  His  extraordinary 
dispatch,  "African  Gothic,"  on  page  92, 
is  idiosyncratic  and  impressionistic,  in- 
fused with  a  rich  detail  and  texture  that 
convey  the  epic  vastness  of  his  subject.  Accompanied  by 
photographer  Ed  Kashi,  Hitchens  spent  five  weeks  in  sev- 
en different  countries,  traveling  more  than  7,000  miles  by 
plane,  jeep,  and  helicopter,  beginning  at  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  crossing  the  continent  at  its  tip,  and  then  heading 
back  up  the  western  coast.  Along  the  way,  he  was  re- 
minded how  wrong  many  of  the  stereotypes  can  be.  "Peo- 
ple are  always  referring  to  "the  Dark  Continent,"'  he  notes, 
"but  the  first  thing  that  strikes  you  is  how  beautifully  lit  it 
is.  And  though  a  lot  of  its  people  are  ground  down,  Africa 
is  also  the  first  place  where  our  species  walked  upright." 

As  he  points  out,  "Africa  today  is  relayed  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  ...  by  brief  and  sad  or  shocking  images  that  stay 
for  a  moment  on  the  retina  before  fading  away  again."  The 
swollen  infant,  the  careless  pile  of  bodies,  the  red-eyed 
slum  dweller.  But,  with  a  combination  of  empathy,  outrage, 
and  wit,  Hitchens  manages  to  widen  the  lens,  to  return  to 
the  nations  he  visited  their  singularity— whether  the  singu- 


larity of  despair  or.  less  frequently,  of  hdfe. , 
One  of  his  concerns,  he  recalls.   Is  I 
"whether  it  made  sense,  in  a  continenl|o 
big  as  to  have  Nelson  Mandela's  inaug«- 
tion  and  the  slaughterhouse  of  Rwand:fn 
the  same  month,  to  write  about  Africa  ;la 
discrete  subject."  Does  anything  bind  lei 
degraded  cesspool  of  Mobutu's  Zaire  to  ie 
goodwill  and  sanity  pervading  newborn  Eritrea?  Op 
sober  gathering  of  Kenyan  intellectuals  to  the  sacred  cie- 
odiles  swimming  alongside  an  enormous  basilica  erectedli 
the  bush  by  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny,  the  Ivory  Coast's  re  I 
despot?  Hitchens  found  that  "in  fact  there  is  an  idealf 
Africa,  and  I  think  it's  still  alive  as  an  idea."  He  also  4-1 
covered  how  self-critical  Africans  are.  "They  talk  abtt 
Africa  the  way  outsiders  do,  with  the  same  vocabularyif 
questions  and  doubts.  All  important  ideas  about  develi- 
ment,  democracy,  tribalism— in  effect,  the  choice  betwA 
Mandela  and  Rwanda— are  very  alive  in  African  mini 
We  should  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  people  having  the 
discussions."  This  month,  thanks  to  his  article,  Vanity  I%\ 
readers  have  that  opportunity. 
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Cover 


Scattered  Pictures . . . 


ON  THE  COVER 

Barbra  Streisand  wears  a 
dress  by  Donna  Karan 
and  shoes  by  Manolo  Blahnik. 
Hair  by  Soonie  Paik  for 
Bruno  &  Soonie  of  Beverly  Hills, 
and  by  Sally  Hershberger  for  Profile. 
The  makeup  is  her  own. 
Styled  by  Kim  Meehan. 
Photographed  exclusively  for 
V.F.  bv  Annie  Leibovitz. 


The  way  she  is: 
Barbra  is  photographed 
on  a  prop  truck  at  the 
Arrowhead  Pond  of  Anahein 
after  the  last  night  of 
her  six-city  international 
tour,  near  left. 
With  Annie  Leibovitz 
at  a  Sony  Pictures  Studios 
soundstage  in  L.A., 
far  left,  Streisand  wears 
a  suit  by  Ralph  Lauren. 
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New  freedom  for  dry  skin. 

NUTRIFORCE 

FORTIFYING  NOURISHING  CREME 

To  act  and  feel  more  like  normal  skin,  dry 

skin  needs  more  than  moisture. 
Meltingly  sheer  in  texture,  Nutriforce . . . 

Works  below  the  surface  to  encourage  dry 
skin  to  react  more  like  normal  skin. 

Skin  becomes  less  vulnerable  thanks  to  our 

moisturizing  Lipo-Equilibrium  Complex 

that  provides  the  ideal  balance  of  nourishing 

botanical  oils. 

Works  on  the  surface  to  encourage  dry  skin 

to  feel  normal.  Tautness  is  immediately 

reversed  and  suppleness  restored  with  the 

help  of  Xeramide  Pur™  a  replication  of 

the  lipid  group  discovered  by  Lancome  to  be 

lacking  in  dry  skin. 
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NUTRIFORCE: 
Liberation  for  dry  skin. 
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The  Swiss  Army®  Brand 
Delta™  Watch  is  engineered 
with  ingenuity. 

Designed  with  an  innovative 
pivotal  construction,  Delta 
eliminates  rigidity  and  discom- 
fort where  the  strap  meets 
the  case  which  means  it  never 
binds  or  constricts.  What's 
more,  the  stem  is  recessed  and 
strategically  placed  at  2  o'clock, 
so  it  never  digs  into  your  wrist. 

Delta  reflects  its  unique 
heritage  in  every  detail.  Bold 
easy-to-read  face.  Tritium  hands, 
numerals  and  markers.  Preci- 
sion accurate  Swiss  quartz 
movement.  Water-resistant  to 
166  feet. 

They  say  history  is  destiny. 
We  agree. 
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SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


SWISS  ARMY-  BRAND  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  SWISS  ARMY  BRANOS  LTD 
..  t994  SWISS  ARMY  BRANDS  LTD  A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  FORSCHNER  GROUP,  INC   SHELTON  CT 
FOR  A  FREE  BROCHURE  CALL  1-800-442-2706 
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-Dorn  a  Parsi  in  Bombay, 
sent  to  university  and 
medical  school  in  Vienna, 
Dr.  Farrokn  Daruwalla  is  a 
59-year-old  orthopedic 
surgeon  and  a  Canadian 
citizen  who  lives  in 
Toronto.  Periodically,  the 
doctor  returns  to  Bombay, 
where  most  or  his  patients 
are  crippled  children. 

Once,  20  years  ago, 
Dr.  Daruwalla  was  the 
examining  physician  or  two 
murder  victims  in  Goa.  Now, 
20  years  later,  he  will  be  re- 
acquainted  with  ihe  murderer. 

RANDOM  .1  i,  HOUSE 
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"jfo  attacks  everything  with  a  ferocious  curiosity  and  doesn't  let  go 
until  she 's  considered  every  angle, "  says  contributing  editor  Michael  Shnayerson  of 

Barbra  Streisand,  whom  he  interviews  on  page  150.  "Once  she  focused  on  the 

interview  process,  she  brought  to  it  that  same  intensity.  We  talked  almost  daily  for  < 

month.  It  can  come  to  seem  overbearing,  but  Barbra  is,  after  all,  C.E.O. 

of  a  rather  large  company  whose  only  commodity  is  herself.  And  she  knows  better 

than  anyone  how  the  media  can  magnify  and  distort  her 

every  off-the-cuff  comment." 


Contributing  editors  Leslie  and  Ar 
drew  Cockburn  have  covered  thl 
Irish  Troubles  since  the  early  1970s| 
"when  Derry  was  a  blackened  ruin. 
An  Irish-American  couple— he  il 
Irish,  she  is  American— they  traveled 
between  Massachusetts  and  Dern 
for  their  report  this  month. 

David  Edelstein  is  a  former  film  critl 
ic  for  the  New  York  Post  and  The  Vit\ 
lage  Voice.  His  new  play,  Blaming 
Mom,  opens  at  Manhattan's  Water! 
mark  Theater  this  month. 

Ed  Kashi  says  traveling  with  Chris] 
topher  Hitchens  is  like  having  a  I i-l 
brary  on  the  next  barstool.  His  pho-| 
tographs  from  When  the  Borden 
Bleed:  The  Struggle  of  the  Kurds  wil 
be  exhibited  this  month  in  New  York.l 

Contributing  editor  Kim   Masters, 

who  wrote  about  headaches  at  Sony 
in  April,  covers  the  heartache  at  the 
Walt  Disney  Company  this  month. 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Contributing  editor  Nancy  Collins. 

a  special  correspondent  for 

ABC's  PrimeTime  Live,  profiles  liberal 

pundit  and  Crossfire  star 

Michael  Kinsley  on  page  78  and  finds 

new  growth  in  the 

man  under  the  new  beard. 
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Introducing  the  new 
'Women  of  the  World"  collection. 
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Tough,  ribald, 
wicked,  funny. 

Everything 
you  want  from 

John 

Gregory 
Dunne 

His  new  novel: 

a  many-splendored 
story  of  Hollywood  in 
the  40's  and  America 
inthe90's...offame, 
gangsters,  disgrace, 
and  a  40-year  search 

for  what  may  or 
may  not  be  the  truth. 
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RANDOM  mt  HOUSE 


Miiiiiiiiiirs 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

Aileen  Mehle  writes  her  "Suzy"  col- 
umn for  Women's  Wear  Daily  and  W 
magazine. 

Special  correspondent  Maureen  Orth 

interviewed  more  than  70  people  for 
her  profile  of  California  congress- 
man—and Senate  hopeful— Michael 
Huffington  and  his  wife,  Arianna 
Stassinopoulos  Huffington.  "She  makes 
Hillary  Clinton  look  like  Pat  Nixon," 
says  Orth.  "'She's  a  latter-day  Aimee 
Semple  McPherson,  and  he  is  learning 
at  her  knee." 


W 


Joan  Juliet  Buck,  editor  in  chief  of 

Paris  Vogue,  pays  homage 
on  page  136  to  the  late  Leo  Lerman, 

who  "was  both  a  mentor  and  a 

playmate  to  me."  She  recalls  her  first 

conversation  with  Lerman,  in  1912, 

when  she  was  features  editor  of  British 

Vogue:  "It  was  about  mauve." 


Barbara  Shulgasser,  a  film 

critic  for  the  San  Francisco 

Examiner,  co-wrote  Robert  Altman's 

Pret  a  Porter  and  was  in  Paris  for 

the  two-and-a-half-month 

shoot,  an  experience  she  describes  on 

page  174.  She  is  working  on  a  novel 

and  two  screenplays. 


Kevin  Sessums  profiled  Tom  Cruise* 
for  the  October  issue. 

Liz  Smith,  who  has  been  called  the! 
premier  gossip  columnist  in.America,! 
knew  and  observed  the  previous  hold- 
er of  that  title,  Walter  Winchell,  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  his  reign.  This 
month,  she  takes  note  of  a  new  biog- 
raphy that  recaptures  Winchelfs  era. 


Christopher  Hitchens  spent  more  than  a  month  in  Africa,  with  photographer 

Ed  Kashi,  for  his  epic  dispatch  (page  92).  Hitchens  and  Kashi  have  also  collaborated  on 

When  the  Borders  Bleed:  The  Struggle  of  the  Kurds,  which  is  being 

published  by  Pantheon  this  month. 


' 
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Guaranteed  to  make  a  deep  impression 


Omega  Seamaster  120  m. 

Men's  automatic  chronometer 
and  ladies'  watch  in  steel  and  18K.  gold. 

Screw-down  crown,  water-resistant  to  120  m/400  ft. 
Swiss  made  since  1848. 


Q 
OMEGA 

The  sign  of  excellence 


©1994  Omega.*  a  division  ol  IMiUM  (US)  Inc 


TOURNEAU 


New  York    Madison  Avenue-52nd  and  59th  Streets 

34th  Street  7th  Avenue 

Florida    Palm  Beach-Worth  Avenue,  Bal  HarbourBal  Harbour  Shops 

California    Costa  Mesa-South  Coast  Plaza 

1-800-348-3332 
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Designed  in  France 
by  Albert  Goldberg 


NORDSTROM 


Washington.  Oregon,  California,  Utah.  Alaska,  Virginia.  Maryland,  New  jersey,  Illinois  and  Minnesota;  I  800-695-8000 

Faconnable  Boutiques  are  also  in  Paris.  Nice.  Cannes.  Saint-Tropez,  Monte  Carlo,  Marseille.  Lyon.  Strasbourg.  Aix-En-Provence.  montpellier. 

Toulouse.  Avignon  and  Bruxelles   Faconnable  New  York  Boutique  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  54th  Street;  (212)  319-01  1  I , 
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FINE  JEWELRY  COLLECTION 


Coco  Chanel  had  a  boundless 
love  for  jewelry.  A  love  as  uncon- 
ventional as  she  was,  a  woman 
who  followed  her  own  rules.  She 
adored  faux,  and  made  elegant 
costume  jewelry  acceptable  and 
fashionable. 

Her  secret  passion,  however,  was 
for  real  gems.  A  cascade  of  glim- 
mering pearls  against  her  skin. 
Diamonds  as  fluid  as  ribbon,  as 
pure  as  stars.  Chanel's  first  fine 
jewelry  collection  in  the  30's  was 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  diamond. 
Her  jewelry  rivaled  a  rainbow  and 
reinvented  elegance. 

Allure,  liberty,  audaciousness, 
the  qualities  that  defined  Coco 
Chanel,  are  now  hallmarks  of  the 
new  CHANEL  Joaillerie  Collection. 
Superb  CHANEL  jewelers,  num- 
bered among  France's  finest, 
create  magnificent  pieces  inspired 
by  the  legendary  Coco  Chanel, 
and  reinterpret  earlier  designs,  all 
with  supreme  mastery. 

For  today's  elegant  woman  .  .  . 
a  range  of  very  personal  jewelry, 
distinctive  jewelry  whose  design, 
playdftcolours,  shapes  and 
themes  exultantly  celebrate  the 
spirit  Sl.Ghanel.  These  exquisite 
jewels  are';destined  to  be  the 
treasured'  hetf looms  of  tomorrow. 
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These  days  you  can't  cab  across  town  with  a  cigarette. 
For  a  great  smoke,  this  is  the  ride  you've  been  waiting  for. 


F7""l    Finally;  a  welcome  sign  for  people  who  smoke 
E2J   Col!  1-800-494-5444  for  more  information. 


©Philip  Morns  Inc.  1994 

10  mg  "tar."  0.8  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 
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BENSON     &     HEDGES     100  s 


THE   LENGTH  YOU   GO  TO   FOR   PLEASURE 


They  got  there 
without  selling  out 


The  Making 

and  Selling  of  a 

Rock  and  Roll 

Band 

By  Neal  Karlen 


A  real  life  version  of 

The  Commitments  — 

the  tough,  dramatic  story 

of  an  all-girl  grunge  band 

that  wouldn't  sell  out. 

This  rare  insiders  look  at  the 

music  industry  includes  the 

making  of  the  hit 

record  "Fontanelle"  and 

artists  from  Madonna 

to  Kurt  Cobain. 
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LUCKY  STARS 


The  Warren  Report 

After  a  summer  which  was  dominated 
by  the  coverage  of  domestic  violence 
and  marital  rifts  and  splits,  Dominick 
Dunne's  article  and  interview  with  War- 
ren Beatty  ["Love  Story,"  September] 
about  his  marriage  to  Annette  Bening 
was  a  much-needed  confirmation  and 
great  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  tru- 
ly believe  that  marriages  made  in  heav- 
en can,  and  in  fact  do,  exist  both  in  and 
out  of  Hollywood. 

MELINDA  TAYLOR 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

Will  you  please  insist  on  Dominick 
Dunne's  writing  all  of  these  celebrity  ar- 
ticles? His  talent  as  a  writer  makes  any 
article  palatable— hope  Warren  thanked 
him  properly. 

CONNIE  WEIS 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

After  reading  Dominick  Dunne's  article, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  Warren  Beatty  is 
the  last  great  Hollywood  leading  man. 


His  wife,  Annette  Bening,  is  a  great  a 
tress  in  her  own  right,  and  a  beauty  c 
classic  proportions.  They  recapture  th 
glamour,  allure,  and  mystery  of  Holl) 
wood's  golden  era,  when  stars  were  trul 
stars.  They  just  don't  make  them  lik 
that  anymore.  Together  they  are  the  las 
great  Hollywood  couple.  I  can't  wait  t 
see  their  new  movie.  I  wish  them  life 
love,  happiness,  and  the  best  of  every 
thing  always. 

DENIS  CHRlSTOPHER-RYAr* 
Flint,  Michiga 

How  could  you  waste  the  extraordinar 
writing  talent  of  Dominick  Dunne  o 
the  dullest  interview  I  have  ever  read 
Does  anyone  anywhere  care  anythin 
about  what  Warren  Beatty  has  to  say? 
ALICE  SCHMID 
Chase  City,  Virgini, 


Bright  Strobe 


Vanity  Fair  keeps  getting  more  diverse! 
and  interesting.  Marjorie  Williams's  fas-l 
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Vanity  Fair  has 
gone  on-line 
and  wants  to 

hear  from  you. 


We  invite 

you  to  interact  with 

us  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

E-mail  us  at 


VFAIR@A0L.COM 


and  stay  tuned... 


VAMITY  RIR 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Tims 


cinating  and  insightful  portrait  of  Strobe 
Talbott  ["Clinton's  Rhodes  Warrior," 
September]  was  so  impeccably  re- 
searched and  written  that  I  find  myself 
mulling  over  its  nuggets  days  after  hav- 


Nnr  statesman:  The  stern  visage 

of  Deputy  Secretary'  of  State  Strobe  Talbott, 

the  president's  old  friend  from  Oxford, 

who  is  thought  to  be  bound  for 

even  greater  things  in  the  Clinton 

administration. 


ing  read  them.  Please  bring  Ms.  Williams 
back  soon  and  keep  writers  of  her  cal- 
iber coming. 

CYNTHIA  HIBBARD 

Woodinville,  Washington 


In  Like  Quindlen 


Marjorie  Williams  berates  Anna  Quind- 
len for  bringing  the  truths  of  women's 
daily  lives  to  social-policy  issues,  blatant- 
ly missing  the  goal  of  Quindlen's  "Pub- 
lic &  Private"  column  ["All  About 
Anna,"  September].  Quindlen's  intention 
is  to  bring  the  values  we  associate  with 
private  life  and  apply  them  to  public  is- 
sues. Judging  by  the  column's  populari- 
ty, Quindlen's  approach  resonates  with 
millions  of  readers. 

Ms.  Williams  got  it  right  when  she 
said  Quindlen  has  a  devoted  following, 
especially  among  women,  but  it's  not 
because  of  her  "unorthodox  career 
path"  or  the  Times's  accommodations 
to  her  family  life.  If  anything,  that  elic- 
its envy.  What  elicits  devotion  from 
women  and  men  alike  is  her  honesty 
about  how  complicated  the  issues  are, 


her  recognition  that  they  don't  alwaj 
lend  themselves  to  easy  blood-draw  <A 
opinions,  and  her  validation  of  the  al 
bivalence  that  we  feel  about  dealifl 
with  issues  from  welfare,  adoption,  ail 
day  care  to  policies  on  Haiti,  Cuba,  an! 
Rwanda. 

As  for  Ms.  Williams's  assertion  thl 
Quindlen's  voice  is  "pitched  to  tell  otl 
ers  what  they  want  to  hear,"  this  is  jul 
not  so.  Talk  to  her  secretary,  who  opeil 
boxes  of  live  roaches  and  frightenirl 
caricatures.  I'd  be  surprised  if  WilliaJ 
Satire  (whom  Williams  holds  up  as  e{ 
emplar)  draws  such  hate. 

Vanity  Fair  would  have  done  better 
have  waited  to  interview  Quindlen  b{ 
fore  they  printed  such  a  shabby  piece,. 
Warren  Beatty  had  refused  to  be  intel 
viewed  for  a  few  months  because  of  fair 
ily  priorities,  I'll  bet  you'd  have  held  th| 
article  and  made  him  into  a  family  here 

In  closing,  I  was  sad  to  learn  thai 
Anna  Quindlen  is  leaving  TIw  New  Yor\ 
Times.  For  all  the  reasons  stated  above 
many  readers  now  turn  to  the  back  pagf 
before  reading  the  headlines.  Therefore, 
hope  the  Times  will  search  for  a  voice  ol 
equal  brilliance  and  resonance.  For  surel 
her  presence  on  my  Wednesday  and  Sat| 
urday  mornings  will  sorely  be  missed. 

MARIE  C.  WILSO> 
President,  Ms.  Foundation  for  Womeif 
New  York,  New  Yori 

Anna  Quindlen  wishy-washy  and  timid 
Well,  for  starters,  she  was  solidly  an 
gutsily  behind  the  gay  and  lesbian  com 
munity  at  a  time  when  most  publica- 
tions (including  V.F.)  wouldn't  touch  us. 

I'm  even  more  baffled  by  Marjorie1 
Williams's  alternate  dissing  of  Quindlen 
as  an  ambitious  newspaperwoman  and  a| 
mom  who  wants  to  stay  home  with  her 
kids.  As  it  happens,  I'm  the  mother  of  the 
"tykes  whose  parents  happened  to  be  in- 
fluential journalists"  whom  Quindlen 
sought  out  for  baby-sitting  at  Barnard, 
and  I  did  indeed  recommend  her  for  her 
first  job,  at  the  old  New  York  Post. 
Williams  implies  that  seeking  me  out  was 
some  sort  of  unsavory,  Sammy  Glickish 
sucking-up  on  Quindlen's  part.  In  fact,  it's 
what  we  in  the  journalism  biz  call  "enter- 
prise" or  "good  instincts"  or  "brains." 

I'm  not  surprised  that  Quindlen  turned 
out  to  be  a  devoted  mother  (she  was  the 
best  baby-sitter  I  ever  had),  and  she's  also 
a  damned  good  reporter  (as  Williams 
herself  grudgingly  admits  at  the  end  of 
her  profile).  If  even  someone  as  talented 
and  focused  as  Anna  Quindlen  finds 
motherhood  and  a  high-powered  career 
in  conflict  and  still  manages  to  carve  out 
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Jricolore    Penne  Alla    Mare. 
Another  Command   Performance 

By   Uirculon 
And  ^reda  Golub,  Rome,   NJV. 

Five  years  ago  nobody  would  have  called  me  a  gourmet  cook    Sure.   I  could 

MANAGE  THE   BASICS     YOU    KNOW.    STEAKS  AND   SIMPLE    PASTAS.    BUT. 
WHENEVER   I  TRIED  SOMETHING  TRICKIER.  THE   BUTTER  WOULD   BURN 

tlnufue  ni-l'ia  toonincM  Xujfem 

and  food  would  stick  those  problems  were  history  when  i  got  clrculon.  my 
son  gave  me  a  set  for  my  birthday.  it's  really  well  made  the  handles  never  get 
hot  but,  what  i  like  most  about  my  nonstick  clrculon  are  the  special  ridges  on 
the  inside  It's  so  easy  to  clean  Nothing  sticks 
Nothing  burns  Now  I  can  make 
recipes  i  wouldn't  have  even  attempted 
before  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  my  cookware  could  make  such  a  difference." 
experience  the  difference  clrculon  can  make  in  your  cooking  with  our 
7  French  Skillet  It's  a  special  "try  me"  offer  for  just  $19  99  Find  it  at  the 
department  or  specialty  store  neares 


YOU.  OR  ORDER  BY  CALLING  1  800  972  5600 

THE    WORLD'S     TOP     PERFORMING     COOKWARE. 


'lOMINGDALE'S    AND    OTHER     FINE     DEPARTMENT    STORES. 


I    MP 


S 


a  successful  niche  that  accommodates 
both,  why  isn't  this  cause  for  admiration 
instead  of  snarky,  snotty  sour  grapes? 

LINDSY  VAN  GELDER 
Miami  Beach.  Florida 

To  make  her  case  that  Anna  Quindlen  is 
just  too  domestic,  not  political  enough, 
Marjorie  Williams  conveniently  over- 
looks the  many  columns  Ms.  Quindlen 
has  written  defending  abortion  rights 
and  the  rights  of  battered  women  sub- 
jects the  more  "political"  boys  at  the 
Times  never  quite  get  around  to  cover- 
ing. In  some  aspects  of  her  life  and  work, 
Ms.  Quindlen  may  be  a  good  girl,  but 
she's  not  nearly  as  good  as  Marjorie 
Williams.  After  all.  there's  nothing  the 
big  boys  like  better  than  watching  one 
woman  try  to  take  another  down. 

THERESA  REBECK 
Brooklyn.  New  York 

I  thought  "moral  high  ground"  and  "ap- 
preciation of  children  and  domestic 
life"  (family  values?)  were  exclusive  ter- 
ritories enjoyed  only  by  the  conserva- 
tive right.  Anna  Quindlen  is  a  refresh- 
ing counterpoint  to  the  morass  of 
know-it-all  columns. 

JACK  KAPLAN 
San  Diego,  California 


Anna  Quindlen  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  men  said  to  be  tied  to  their 
mothers'  apron  strings.  Her  Times  col- 
umn reflects  little  interest  in  any- 
body whose  life  does  not  resemble  the 
shapes  and  forms  of  her  own  mother's 
real  or  could-have-been  existence.  Curi- 
ously, men  in  her  column  appear  most- 
ly as  threats  to  the  well-being  of 
womenfolk  the  world  over.  Indeed,  her 
husband  ought  to  ask  himself  why,  as 
Marjorie  Williams  informs  "us,  she  is 
feeding  him  eggs  Benedict  and  fried 
ham.  (Just  kiddin',  folks.) 

NICK  SIVULICH 
Mount  Carmel,  Pennsylvania 


Evans  in  Lotusland 

Robert  Evans  ["Evans  Gate,"  by  Mat- 
thew Tyrnauer,  September]  looks  as 
if  he's  been  eating  a  good  deal  of 
whipped  cream  while  sunning,  heavily 
layered  with  baby  oil.  Evans  is  Norma 
Desmond  in  men's  underwear.  He 
should  rethink  the  close-up.  Quite  a 
spectacle,  eyeglass  frames  notwith- 
standing. 

JOHN  CRANDALL 

Seattle.  Washington 


HE  PERFECT  PLACE  TO 

RECOVER  FROM 

AN  UNAPPRECIATIVE  BOSS, 

UNRELIABLE  WEATHER, 

AND  AN  UNINSPIRING  SOCIAL  LIFE. 


IS:  a          ^    **            *  -              flaTiC ' 

ShB3 

The  pressure  is  off  in  this  harborside 
village.  Wake  up  to  a  view  of  white  sails 
against  blue  water.  Indulge  in  the  local 
action  along  our  down-island  streets, 
or  simply  relax  on  the  secluded  beaches 
of  our  private  island,  just  offshore. 


\QUISTADOR. 

if*  [  ASCROABAS.  I'l'lh'Ii  .  kii  i 
A  once  in  a  Ufetmt  experience    Unlit  you  come  bock 


r.<i  Information,  please  call 
sii.nal  of  preference  For  a 
Ideo  or  aclrllilunil  hoiel 
a«c  call   1-800-469  •H2H 


_J|_   No  other  airline  offers  more  non-stops 
AA  to  Puerto  Rico  from  14  U.S.  gateways. 


I  remember  Bobby  Evans  from  the 
40s  as  a  joyful  and  caring  person  ii 
group  of  friends.  What  fun  we  all  1 
with  our  dreams  and  aspirations, 
contributed  so  much  to  all  of  us. 

I  wish  him  well  and  hopefully  thn 
his  adversity  he  will  realize  some 
blance  of  peace  of  mind. 

JEAN  GOLDEN  BOOCHt 
Wilmette,  II 
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Beautiful  dreamer? 
Controversial  movie  producer  Robert  Eva} 
who  recently  published  bis  memoirs, 

The  Kid  Stays  in  the  Picture, 

in  the  bedroom  of  bis  opulent  borne  in 

Beverly  Hills,  California. 


It's  hard  to  believe  Ali  MacGrfo 
whom  I  knew  in  high  school  (Roseiw) 
Hall,  Greenwich,  Connecticut),  left  ■ 
yummy  setting  of  the  Evans  houseM 
go  off  to  Trancas  Beach  on  Steve  vi 
Queen's  motorcycle.  I  always  thou! 
she  and  Evans  seemed  to  have  fina 
found  the  right  mate  in  each  othj 
though  it  seems  now  that  marriage  \\ 
for  either. 

GEORGIA  B   MAKIVi 
Lansdowne.  Pennsylv 

Mr.    Evans   comes   across   as  a   o 
dimensional,  highly  narcissistic  indiv 
ual,  not  worthy  of  the  space  his  arti 
received  in  your  magazine.  Despite 
of  the  surely  fascinating  people  he  r 
had    relationships    with,    his    ident 
seems  rooted  in  his  house.  He  co 
ments  that  "Jack  [Nicholson]  saw  i 
shrivel  in  front  of  him."  Mr.   Evai 
couldn't  this  have  been  the  result 
cocaine    use    rather    than    the    con 
quence  of  no  longer  having  your  nar 
on  the  deed  to  your  wonderful  horn 
Get  a  life! 

DAIN  ADELMAf" 
Scottsdale.  Arize 
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Did  v 


you  I'lu-r  notice  hmv  qooil 


tlli?* 


GEORGIA:     /  finally  went  out  i<>  ainnei 

u  iili  him  in  it  night . 

JACKIE:    Just  the  two  '>l  you?  WTiere 

aid  you  y< . 

GEORGIA:      Mario's. 

JACKIE:     Mario's?  The  food  is  terrible. 

GEORGIA:      /  didn't   notice.     I  Jon' t 

really  even  know  what  1  ate. 

JACKIE:     Really? 
GEORGIA:      You  should  have  seen  him.  He  was  so  sweet.  Tie  spilled  his 
wine  all  over  my  dress. 
JACKIE:     Adorable. 

GEORGIA:     And  then   when  he  reached  over  to  qive  me  his  napkin, 
he  knocked  over  his   water  %lass. 
JACKIE:     Hilarious. 

GEORGIA:      Well,    it  was.    We  couldn  t  stop  laughing.    We  just  had 
to  qet  out  of  there.     We  laughed  all  the  way  pack  to  my  place. 
JACKIE:     Your  place? 

GEORGIA:      Well,   I  was  soaked.   And  besides... 
JACKIE:     Besides. 

GEORGIA:     Did  you  ever  notice  how  qood  he  smells. 
JACKIE:     Frankly,    no. 

GEORGIA:     Me  wears  the  most  wonderful  cologne. 
JACKIE:     Dare   I  ash   what  it  is? 
GEORGIA:      W^idl,    it  comes   in  a   box  with  dots. 
JACKIE:     Dots? 
GEORGIA:     Dots. 

JACKIE:     iSo.    Now  we  re  back  at  your  place. . . 
GEORGIA:      Jackie,    hows   your  mother? 


Bloomingdale's 


Carolina  Herrera 

NewlrtxV 
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Less  than  Faithfull? 

If  Marianne  Faithfull  ["'Ever  Faith- 
full."  by  Cathy  Horyn,  September] 
finds  the  man  who  provided  a  cottage 
for  her  own  mother  during  the  last  20 
years  of  her  life  so  objectionable 
(while  Marianne  herself  was  a  strung- 
out  junkie  who  could  not  even  provide 
for  herself,  let  alone  anyone  else,  in- 
cluding her  only  child),  why  then  does 
she  feel  the  need  to  advertise  her  long- 
ago  sexual  relationship  with  him  via 
a  crudely  self-indulgent  T-shirt  decla- 
ration? 

Please,  Marianne,  a  little  more  grati- 
tude and  spiritual  generosity,  or.  in  the 
words  of  Mick  Jaggcr.  1968:  Have- 
some  courtesy,  have  some  sympathj 
and  some  taste. 

LINDA  S.  COLLINS 
Mi/in. mi    k, ins. is 


La\  Girlfrit  nds: .  Ina  Castillo  (standing), 

Denist  <  hdvez,  Julia  Alvarez, 

and  Sandra  (  ism  ros  are  bright  lights  in 

Latina  literature. 

Thc\  also  happi  n  to  bt  dost  frit  nds. 


Good  Amigas 


er,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
Julia  Alvarez  is  probably  the  first 
minican  woman   to  have  been   ta| 
into  consideration  by  V.F.  Sometime 
seems  that  Oscar  de  la  Renta  and 
firio  Rubirosa  are  the  only  Dominic| 
who  occupy  the  pages  of  your  ms 
zine. 

JIMMY  AR| 
Staten  Island.  New 

That  "small  Houston  press"  that  fl 
published  Sandra  Cisneros's  The  Hoi 
on  Mango  Street  (1984)  is  Arte  Publ 
Press   at   the    University   of  HoustJ 
Arte  Publico  is  the  largest  publisher! 
U.S.   Latinos  and  has  launched  m<f 
Latina   writers   than   any   other   pre 
Ana  Castillo's  early  book   of  poetl 
Women  Are  Not  Roses,  was  also  pi[ 
lished   by   Arte    Publico,   and    Den| 
Chavez's   first   work.   The  Last  of 
Menu  Girls  (1986),   was  published 
Arte  Publico. 

JULIAN  OLIVARI 
Houston,  Tel 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ber].  It  is  really  promising  to  see  how  a 

sincerel)     congratulate    you    for    your  great  magazine  Mich  as   Vanity  Fair  is      JsclCIG  OHp 

gratifying  report  on  "The  Four  Ami-  interested   in   covering  less  traditional      

gas"  [by  Michael  Shnayerson.  Septem-  subjects,  such  as  Latin  culture.  Howev- 
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I  always  like  to  read  a  magazine's  "L| 
ters  to  the  Editor."  I  was  particularly 
terested  in  seeing  the  reactions  variol 
people  had  to  Dominick  Dunne's  elegal 
remembrance  of  Jacqueline  Kenne<[ 
Onassis  ["Forever  Jackie,"  July].  I  wasr 
disappointed! 

My  favorite  was  the  letter  you  pul 
lished    from    Ms.    Belinda    Battistelf 
["Maybe  Jackie  O  did  hold  a  uniqi 
place  in  American  society,  but  she  w| 
never  part  of  the  fabric  of  America) 
culture    .  .  .    "].    I   believe   she   has 
grand  case  of  sour  grapes.  Mrs.  Onal 
sis  was  an  incredible  person  the  lik| 
of  whom  we  will  probably  never  se 
again    in    our    lifetime.    She    was 
woman  with  great  style,  and  she  suj 
vived  with  quiet  dignity  where  manl 
would  have  folded.  Who  are  any  of  u| 
to    judge    her    choices    in    life? 
weren't  standing  in  her  shoes.  Ms.  Bal 
tistelli.  you  missed  the  point  of  Mq 
Dunne's  article. 

CARLA  JOY  ZAMBELL 
Haverford,  Pennsvlvanil 
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Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  witl 
the  writer's  name,  address,  and  dawiml 
phone  number  to:  The  Editor.  Vanity  Fai\ 
350  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  Nev 
York  10017.  Address  electronic  mail  td 
vfmail@vf.com.  The  letters  chosen  for  publi| 
cation  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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YOU'VE  SEARCHED  HIGH  AND  LOW 
FOR  A  GIFT  YOUR  FRIENDS  CAN  USE. 


TIME  TO  GIVE  ONE  THEY  CAN  SHARE. 
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PRING 
ve,  Irish  nationalists  in  Belfast 
"  celebrate  the  cease-fire,  August  31,  1994. 
?  President  Clinton,  Irish  prime  minister- — 
Albert  Reynolds,  Jean  Kennedy  Smith, 
1  Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  below,  cele' 
.Smiths  nomination  as  ambassador 
r    to  Dublin  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  1993. 


night  Dame  Jean  Kennedy 
Smith!"  bellows  an  elderly 
gentleman  wearing  a  cos- 
tume best  described  as  Ro- 
man   epic.    His    plum-col- 
ored tunic  is  complement- 
ed by  a  silver  helmet,  leath- 
er sandals,  and  white  ath- 
letic socks.  "'The  socks  make  it,"  mur- 
murs director  Mike  Nichols  as  we  watch 
the  American  ambassador  to  Ireland  in- 
vested as  an  Irish  knight. 

The  skulls  of  dead  deer  gaze  down 
on  this  bizarre  ceremony,  which  is  all 
of  1 1  years  old  and  is  taking  place  in 
the  baronial  hall  of  Muckross  House, 
an  extravagant  Gothic  pile  thrown  up 
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The  Kennedy  legacy 
is  alive  and  well 
in  Ireland.  J.F.K.  s  picture 
still  hangs  on  many  walls;  Teddy  is  still  revered; 
Jean  Kennedy  Smith  is  the  U.S.  ambassador. 
Together,  they  helped  broker  the  deal 

that  brought  about  the  I.R.A.  cease-fire 

BY  LESLIE  AND  ANDREW  COCKBURN 


beside  the  lakes  of  Killarney  in  the 
19th  century  thanks  to  an  Irish-Ameri- 
can mining  fortune.  The  lithe  66-year- 
old  ambassador,  sister  of  John  and 
Bobby  and  Ted  Kennedy,  steps  forward 


to  receive  her  vestments  and  kiss  a 
formidable-looking  sword.  The  bare- 
legged master  of  ceremonies  motions 
for  her  to  kneel.  She  remains  deter- 
minedly  upright,   prompting   whispers 
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Letter  from  Ireland 

around  the  hall.  "She  can't  kneel, 
because  she's  an  ambassador." 

"She's  got  a  bad  back." 

"I  think,"  says  one  Irish  dowa- 
ger, "she's  religious." 

The  awkward  moment  passes, 
and  the  assembled  company  of 
wealthy  Irish-Americans  and  other 
friends  of  our  California-born  host 
breaks  into  a  rousing  chorus  of  the 
"Knight's  Anthem."  to  the  tune  of 
"The  Whiffenpoof  Song."  the  re- 
frain of  "Baa  Baa  Baa"  being  re- 
placed with  "Rah  Rah  Rah." 

The  ambassador  takes  it  all  in 
good  humor,  as  a  pleasant  social 
occasion  of  the  kind  that  has  tra- 
ditionally occupied  the  time  of 
American  envoys  to  Ireland.  The 
Irish  have  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  the 
fact  that  until  Smith  arrived  the  post 
was  usually  reserved  for  elderly  Irish- 
American  nonentities  who  made  their 
way  to  the  Emerald  Isle  via  assorted 
presidential  campaign  coffers.  "Dead 
before  he  arrived,"  sniffs  one  Dubliner 
at  the  memory  of  a  notably  geriatric 
Bush  appointee. 

No  one  argues  that  Jean  Kennedy 
Smith  fits  that  mold.  "There  are  the 
Irish-Americans  and  then  there's  the 
Irish,"  says  Sean  Donlon,  himself  a  for- 
mer ambassador,  from  Dublin  to  Wash- 
ington. "The  Kennedys  are  Irish. 
They  really  understand  Ireland— 
beyond  all  this."  He  waves  a 
glass  at  the  crowd  under  the  stag 
skulls. 

The  Kennedys'  understanding, 
or  at  least  their  interest,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  vintage.  Even  af- 
ter they  made  their  millions,  the 
family  never  bothered  to  keep  a 
house  in  Ireland.  Jack's  election, 
whatever  it  did  for  the  Irish  emo- 
tionally, did  not  pay  off  politically 
for  their  country,  and  Bobby,  for 
all  his  fervent  crusading  on  behalf  ^K 
of  oppressed  peoples,  never  took  any  in- 
terest in  Ireland.  The  Kennedy  interest, 
says  Donlon,  dates  from  '"69.  when  the 
North  blew  up." 

"The  North"— the  six  northern  coun- 
ties that  Britain  refused  to  relinquish 
when  the  rest  of  Ireland  gained  its  inde- 
pendence in  1922— was  dominated  by  a 
Protestant  majority,  who,  enamored  of 
their  link  with  Britain,  called  themselves 
Unionists.  They  were  determined  to  pre- 
vent Catholics  in  the  province  from  get- 
ting any  measure  of  political  or  eco- 
nomic power,  still  less  reuniting  with  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

In  1969,  the  northern  Catholics  final- 


The  championing 
of  Paul  Hill  is  a 
indication  of  how 
the  Kennedys  regard  their 
ancestral  homeland. 


KENNEDY  ROOTS 

J.F.K.'s  1963  trip  to  Ireland  included 
a  family  reunion  in  Dunganstown, 
top.  To  Kennedy's  right  are  his  cousin 
Mary  Ryan,  her  daughter  Josephine, 
and  Jean  Kennedy  Smith;  on  his  left  is 
Ryan's  other  daughter,  Mary  Ann. 
Above,  Ted  Kennedy  and  Catholic  leader 
John  Hume  in  1976. 


ly  rebelled.  The  British  sent  troops, 
initially  to  keep  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics apart,  but  they  were  increasingly 
seen  by  the  Catholics  as  reinforcing 
British  domination  and  their  own  sub- 
ject status.  The  Provisional  Irish   Re- 


publican Army,  descended  from  the  old 
guerrilla  force  that  had  driven  the 
British  out  of  the  South,  took  up  arms 
to  complete  the  job.  As  the  war 
dragged  on.  it  became  a  metaphor  for 
intractable  conflict. 

Throughout  "the  Troubles,"  the  U.S. 
had  left  Northern  Ireland  pretty  much 
to  the  British,  consistently  refusing 
even  to  allow  entry  visas  to  the  I.R.A. 
leadership,  specifically  Gerry  Adams, 
the  president  of  the  I.R.A.'s  political 
arm,  Sinn  Fein.  Finally,  in  February  of 
this  year,  Adams  got  his  visa  and  came 
to  the  United  States  for  a  48- 
hour  media  blitz.  And  then,  in 
August,  the  I.R.A.  declared  a 
"complete  cessation  of  mili- 
tary operations."  Astonishing- 
ly, it  appeared  that  Ireland 
could  be  near  the  end  of  a 
struggle  that  has  lasted  for 
centuries. 

An  American  diplomat  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  situation  recalls  vividly 
that  "Teddy  [Kennedy]  went 
out  on  the  line  for  this  thing. 
The  president  made  promises 
the  campaign  to  Irish-Ameri- 
cans, particularly  in  New  York.  In  the 
New  York  primary  a  group  met  with 
Clinton.  That  was  where  the  commit- 
ment was  made  to  give  Adams  a  visa. 
Clinton  is  no  green-tie  president— he 
doesn't  just  drink  green  beer  out  of  a 
bowl  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  He  got  into 
the  specifics  of  the  issue.  But  it  was 
Kennedy,  along  with  his  sister  Jean, 
who  kept  the  promise." 

"There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
without  Ted  Kennedy  there  would  not 
have  been  a  cease-fire,"  says  Niall 
O'Dowd,  publisher  of  the  Irish  Voice  in 
New  York,  who  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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"JNTILTHEY   START    MAKING 
ONE^IND    OF    HUMAN    BEING 

WE'LL   CONTINUE  TO    MAKE 

MORE  THAN    ONE    KIND 

OF    LUXURY  AUTOMOBILE. 
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AL  VEHICLE    FOR  "T^ 


PERSONALITIES. 


AGGRESSIVE   ON  THE   OUTSIDER  ■■}£% 
'"UNCOMPROMISING    ON  THE    INSIDE. 


The  3  5-liter  DOHC  24-valve  V6  engine  roars  with  an  intimidating  214  horsepower. 
The  anti-lock  braking  system  works  overtime  in  any  driving  mode.  And  through 


rain,  sleet  or  snow,  the  shift-on-the-fly 


four-wheel  drive  will  do  whatever 


it  takes  to 


! 


get  ahead*  Inside  the  elegant,  spacious  cabin, 
you  ariy  six  fortunate  acquaintances  unwind 
on  plush  leather  seats1  and  revel  in  the  ride. 

;,  ■        '■...•  ', ;      '-■•.'.  '■■■■       1    .     ■  . 

And  let  the  Mmm  do  all  the  dirty  work. 
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•(.member  I.  dm,  NBwftf,  .hen  going  oM-road.  'Nonnr.  SI  ihc.  ...h  available  leather  and  Wool  Pachafe.  chr.m,  .heeli,  „J  „,(  „<|,. 


n. THOSE  WH  OP  REFER 
CIVILIZED  APPROAJ 
PUTTING  THEIR, 


TO 


£■•■: 


in  an  environment  of 


sumptuous  leather,  8-speaker  Mitsubishi/Infinity    premium  audio  system, 


anti-lock  brakes  and  dual  air  b" 


n  demanding  situations 


the  overt 


IWlI'JUi 


leet  oi  winnebagos 


on  a  mountain  road,  you  summon  the  3.0-liter 


even  while  sheltered  from  the  outside  world, 


you're  still  in  complete  control  of  it. 
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TS    CAR    FOR  "TYPES    E,   H, 


AND    P.F."    PE 


ALITIES. 


i.e.  EXTROVERTS,   HEDOr 
AND    PUNCTUALITY    FREAKS 


Turning  other  motorists'  heads  as  quickly  as  you  leave  them  in  your 
taillights,  you  accelerate  around  a  bend.  As  the  full-time  all-wheel 
drive  anchors  you  to  the  asphalt,  the  twin  turbochargers  and 
twin  intercoolers  send  320  horses  thundering  through  the 


leather  buckets  and  surging  into  your  veins.  Nirvana.  Suddenly, 


you  don't  care  whether  you're  on  time  for  your  appointment  or  not. 
in  a  3000GT,  you'll  probably  be  early. 
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Guerlain  has  turned  to  the  sea 
to  create  Odelys,  a  unique  line  of  facial  treatments  designed  for 
sensitive,  weakened  skin.  With  such  exclusive  formulas  as  Soothing 
Toner,   Relaxing  Cleanser,   and  the  gently  moisturizing  Perfect  Care, 
Odelys   restores  equilibrium  with  extracts  derived  from  the  ocean  and 
other  elements  of  nature.  And  it  contains  no  irritants,  so  even  the  most 
reactive,   delicate  skin  can  benefit  from   its  formulas.  Once  you  journey 
to  Odelvs,   the  natural  balance  of  vour  skin  will   return 
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Bracelets,  rases,  and  casebacks  finished  in  22  karat  gold. 
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niiin-tl  from  page  67) 
Hume  ccrtuinl)  had  an  effect  on  Jean 
Kenned)  Smith  He  is  "the  biggest  sin- 
gle influence  on  her,"  says  Joe  I  ee  \ 
rumpled  professor  from  Cork,  Lee  is  ;i 
close  adviser  and  tutor  to  the  ambas- 
ndor.  Ensconced  in  a  booth  in  the 
Horseshoe  Bar,  a  watering  hole  for  the 
Dublin  political  establishment,  he  ex- 
plains that  not  onl\  is  Jean  Teddy's  am- 
bassador to  Dublin,  she  is  Hume's  as 
well  Hie  Irish  government  in  the  South 
"has  to  have  pressure  on  il  that  rein- 
forces Hume's  ideas,"  says  Lee.  "She's 
an  important  conduit  for  Hume." 

It's  not  entire!)  clear  wh)  Jean 
Kenneth  Smith  (who  declined  to 
speak  to  Vanity  Fair  for  this  article) 
decided  to  lake  up  diplomac)  in  her 
nrid-60s.  Her  sudden  interest  certainly 
came  as  a  shock  to  Congressman  Brian 
DonnelK  from  the  very  Irish  district  of 
Dorchester  in  Boston.  He  had  worked 
long  and  hard  on  Irish  matters,  wanted 
nothing  more  than  the  Dublin  embassy, 
and  thought  he  had  been  promised  the 
post  b\  the  Democratic  leadership. 
'Brian  never  saw  the  tucking  train 
coming.''  says  a  friend.  Donnelly  later 
reported  that  when  he  solicited  Senator 
Kennedy  for  the  job.  Kenned}  replied. 
"Oh  shit.  m\  sister  is  interested  but 
you  deserve  it." 

But  a  Clinton  official  states  the  bot- 
tom line:  "Jean  can  call  her  brother  in 
two  minutes,  and  he  can  call  the  presi- 
dent. That's  important." 

Ted  Kennedy  "cares  about  this  stuff 
to  .1  surprising  degree."  observes  Law- 
rence O'Donnell,  "Remember  how  Rob- 
ert Frost  told  John  Kennedy  to  'be 
more  Irish  than  Harvard'?  Well,  it's  ex- 
traordinary how  much  more  Irish  than 
Harvard  led  is.  ...  1  mean,  look  at  his 
Office  it's  full  of  Irish  memorabilia,  a 
street  sign  from  Ballysomewhere.  He 
feels  very  stronglj  about  it,  quite  emo- 
tional ." 

Of  course,  it  does  not  hurt  that 
Massachusetts  is  26.9  percent  Irish.  Ken- 
ned) is  running  in  what  ma\  be  his  clos- 
est re-election  race  in  years,  and  his 
labors  on  behalf  o\'  the  old  country  help 
to  cancel  out  a  lot  o\'  scandal-ridden 
baggage  accumulated  over  the  years  \l 
ben  Reynolds,  the  Irish  prime  minister, 
[even  went  to  Massachusetts  this  spring 
lo  give  a  campaign  speech  lor  the  sena- 
toi  Si\  more  years!"  Conservative 
Catholic  Democrats  will  forgive  a  lot 
Ion  behalf  o\'  Ireland 

I  hough  his  sister  has  been  careful  to 

include  Protestant  Unionists  at  official 
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dinners  al   the   Phoenix   Pari     tmbas 

sadoi  lal  resident  e    (he  i .  also 

for  hei  gut  lush  nationalism     I  lei  po 

sition  is:  Bins  ( )ni  I  duiii  i  tell  you 
that."  sa\s  one  friend 

"The     name     Kenneds      brings     the 

British  out  m  spots  says  Doroth) 
lubirdy,  the  family's  oldest  friend  in 

Dublin.  "Dot."  as  she  is  known  around 
town,  is  a  societ)  matron  and  a  lonnei 
PR.  woman  lor  Watetford  Clasv  She  is 
also  godmother  to  (  ourlnes  Kennedy, 
daughter  o\'  Ethel  and  Bobby,  who  was 
catapulted  into  the  headlines  when  she 
married  Paul  Hill,  known  to  historj  as 
one  oi'  the  Guildford  Four,  the  group 
whose  story  was  the  basis  o\'  the  book 
and  subsequent  film  //;  the  Name  "/  the 
Father. 

In  Ireland,  the  marriage  of  a  rough 
Belfast  street  kid  who  has  spent  his  en- 
tire adult  life  in  jail  to  a  member  of 
what  the  Irish  regard  as  their  First  Fam- 
ily was  received  with  equanimity.  "Peo- 
ple here  thought  il  was  quite  natural," 
says  political  commentator  Fintan 
OToole  with  a  shrug.  "Come  out  of  jail 
and  marry  a  Kennedy." 

When  Hill's  appeal  o\'  his  conviction 
for  murdering  a  former  British  soldier 
(long  before  his  fraudulent  conviction 
for  the  Guildford  bombings)  came  up 
in  Belfast,  there  were  massed  ranks  o\ 
Kennedys  in  the  courtroom  to  show 
solidarity.  A  suave  Dublin  political 
wheeler-dealer  who  doesn't  let  his  long- 
time friendship  with  the  family  get  in 
the  way  of  a  blunt  remark  says  that 
"people  here  thought  the  Kennedys' 
trooping  in  in  their  Chanel  suits  and 
Gucci  shoes  was  a  bit  tacky.  No  one 
paid  any  attention  to  Paul  Hill's  moth- 
er or  his  daughter." 

Bui  another  point  of  view  comes 
from  a  man  who  himself  spent  lour 
and  a  half  years  in  a  southern  Irish  jail. 
wrongly  convicted  o\'  a  spectacular 
train  robbery.  Nicky  Kelly,  one  of 
Hill's  closest  friends,  is  now  a  local 
politician  in  the  South.  "What  would 
people  have  said,"  he  argues,  "if  the 
Kenned> s  hadn't  gone  to  the  appeal? 
That  the>  didn't  support  him  And  il 
might  have  gone  the  other  wa\  Can 
you  imagine  Ethel  camped  outside  the 
prison'" 

The  championing  o\'  Paul  Hill  is  a 
telling  indication  of  how  the  family  re- 
■  gard  their  ancestral  homeland.  "The 
Kennedys  look  at  these  people,  Nelson 
Mandela.  Cesar  Chavez,  Paul  Hill 
they're  all  in  the  same  category,"  ob- 
serves p.  J.  Maia.  a  fabled  Dublin  po- 
litical  spin   doctor   and    friend   o['  the 
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family.  It  was  Ethel.  Mara  points 
out,  who  selected  Hill  as  a  suit- 
able friend  for  daughter  Court- 
ney, dispatching  him  to  cheer  her 
up  when  she  was  recuperating 
after  a  skiing  accident.  "Ethel 
was  the  matchmaker." 

Congressman  Joe  Kennedy. 
Courtney's  42-year-old  brother, 
has  also  been  involved  in  push- 
ing Irish  interests,  through  his 
close  association  with  Bill  Flynn. 
In  the  unpublicized  but  increas- 
ingly potent  world  of  the  Irish- 
American  lobby,  Flynn.  aged  68, 
is  a  name  to  conjure  with.  Chair- 
man of  the  enormous  Mutual  oi' 
America  insurance  corporation, 
he  used  a  foreign -policy  group 
he  endows  to  sponsor  Gerry  Adams's 
visit.  The  son  of  a  Catholic  emigrant 
from  County  Down  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, he  is  disarming ly  frank  about  his 
interest.  "I  was  approached  by  people 
from  noraid  who  asked  me  for  a  con- 
tribution. I  said  I  couldn't  do  that, 
because  I  didn't  agree  with  their  meth- 
ods, though  I  told  them  I  did  agree 
with  their  eventual  goal-  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Ireland.  I've  always  wanted  to 
see  a  United  Ireland.  Then  they  asked 
me,  in  a  nice  way  but  quite  bluntly. 
"Well,  what  are  you  doing  about  it?" 
I've  never  felt  like  a 
draft  dodger  before." 

Flynn  and  young 
Joe  worked  to  end  dis- 
criminatory practices 
against  Catholics  in 
Belfast  factories.  And 
Flynn  swung  his  con- 
siderable weight  in 
U.S.  business  circles 
to  foment  support  for 
the  effort  to  persuade 
the  I.R.A.  to  call  off 
its  military  campaign 
in  exchange  for  politi- 
cal respectability  and 
endorse  inents. 

hile  Flynn  and  the  others  did  play 
significant  roles  in  marshaling  U.S. 
support  for  a  breakthrough— and 
everyone  emphasizes  the  enormous  im- 
pact of  the  Kennedy-Hume  axis— it  is 
the  I.R.A.  gunmen  who  actually  put 
down  their  weapons  and  locked  up  the 
bomb  factories. 

Sinn  Fein  documents  going  back  to 
1989  show  that  "the  movement"  had 
come  to  a  decision  that  the  vicious 
guerrilla  war  was  going  nowhere.  Spec- 
tacular coups  such  as  lobbing  mortars 


It  was  Ethel  who 
selected  Hill  as  a  friend 
for  her  daughter 
Courtney.  "Ethel  was 
the  matchmaker/' 


HILL-RAISERS 
Top,  Courtney  Kennedy  Hill, 
Paul  Hill,  who  became 
famous  as  a  member  of  the 
Guildford  Four,  and 
Congressman  Joe  Kennedy, 
at  Belfast's  High  Court  on 
February  23,  1994,  seeking 
to  overturn  Hill's  conviction 
for  murdering  a  former 
British  soldier.  Left,  I.R.A. 
leaders  Gerry  Adams  and 
Martin  McGuinness  draw 
cheers  outside  Sinn  Fein 
headquarters  in 
West  Belfast  on  the  first  day 
of  the  cease-fire. 


at  Heathrow  Airport  and  bombing  the 
City  of  London,  prompting  howls  of 
anguish  from  foreign  banks  and  corpo- 
rations operating  there,  were  an  effec- 
tive finale,  a  demonstration  of  the  dam- 
age that  could  be  done.  The  I.R.A.  was 
improving  its  position  at  the  table,  and 
John  Hume's  role  as  Martin  Luther 
King  needed  the  steady  gunfire  as  a 
backdrop. 

At  the  Pilot's  Row  Community  Cen- 
ter, within  walking  distance  of  Hume's 
modest  house,  we  find  some  of  these 


I.R.A.  warriors  and  an  ebullient  crowd 
of  their  supporters  commemorating 
the  25th  year  of  the  Troubles  with  a 
Provo  version  of  the  TV  show  This  Is 
Your  Life.  After  persuading  the  large 
men  at  the  door  to  make  an  exception 
to  the  strict  ban  on  outsiders,  we 
squeeze  into  the  back  of  the  hall.  A 
thick  fog  of  cigarette  smoke  hangs  over 
the  bleachers  as  we  strain  to  penetrate 
the  Derry  accents  of  the  speakers, 
many  of  whom  have  done  time  in 
the  infamous  H-Blocks  for  Republican 
prisoners  in  the  Maze  Prison,  outside 
Belfast. 

"Here  we  have,"  shouts  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  "the  longest-serving*  prison- 
er in  Northern  Ireland!"  The  crowd 
roars  its  applause  while  the  ex-prisoner 
grins  sheepishly.  One  guest  leaps  up.  "I 
feel  like  I'm  on  a  jury  here,"  he  shouts. 
He  points  at  the  honoree:  "He's  guilty." 
The  laughter  swells.  "He  looks  guilty,  he 
is  guilty." 

The  honoree  is  a  grandfather  and 
revered  community  activist  who  has 
sheltered  and  fed  most  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  room  at  times  when 
they  were  on  the  run.  He  beams  as  his 
scattered  family  appear  on  the  video 
screen:  a  son  in  California,  a  gym- 
nast daughter  at  the  Commonwealth 
Games,  a  son  with  cerebral  palsy.  A 
letter  is  read  out  from  another  son,  in 
jail  in  the  South  for  I.R.A.  activities: 
"Dad,  you  didn't  teach  me  to  run  fast 
enough." 

Gerry  Adams,  looking  slightly  stiff 
and  awkward,  appears  on  a  taped  mes- 
sage of  congratulations.  Finally  Martin 
McGuinness,  former  I.R.A.  chief  of 
staff  and  commander  for  Derry  and 
now  vice  president  of  Sinn  Fein,  takes 
the  mike.  McGuinness,  once  a  hunted 
guerrilla,  is  trim,  with  curly  blond  hair. 
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He  wears  .1  cusp  blue  shm  and  tasteful 
tie  His  message  is  about  (he  successful 
end,  Fast  approaching,  of  "2s  years  of 

snuggle."  A  beefj  veteran  ol  the  l  R  \ 
jumps  up  to  shout,  "I  ley.  Martin,  what 
about  our  back  pay?" 

Later,  as  the  crowd  shuffles  out  mto 
the  night,  McGuinness  reveals  how  the 
evening's  battle-hardened  honorcc  was 
tucked  into  putting  on  .1  suit  and  coin- 
ing to  Pilot's  Row  tor  "This  Is  Your 
Life'-  "We  told  him  Vanity  Fair  wanted 
to  talk  to  him." 

When  the  British  secretly  approached 
the  I.R.A.  last  year,  one  of  the  key  peo- 
ple they  wanted  to  talk  to  was  Martin 
;       McGuinness.  "'They  invited  us  to  go 

Ito  either  Norway,  Denmark,  Scotland, 
or  somewhere  else  to  meet  their  delega- 
tion," he  recalls.  "Then  they  got  cold 
feet.  It  didn't  happen.  It  was  a  year 
lost." 

But  pressure  from  Washington  was 
being  brought  to  bear.  "We  regard  that 
[as]  of  crucial  importance,"  says  Mc- 
Guinness. "As  well  as  breaking  ice  with 
the  British  government,  we've  broken  ice 
with  the  Irish  government,  we've  bro- 
ken ice  with  John  Hume,  and  we've 
broken  ice  with  fairly  influential  Irish- 
Americans." 

Sinn  Fein  itself  did  not  have  direct 
access  to  the  Kennedys,  so  it  worked 
around  the  edges.  "People  like  Bruce 
Morrison  have  taken  a  keen  interest. 
Bill  Flynn  and  others.  I  don't  know 
if  1  should  actually  mention  their 
names.  The  role  that  most  Irish  people 
would  like  the  U.S.  to  play  is—' 
McGuinness  pauses.  "I  have  to  be  very 
careful  with  choice  of  words,  but  we 
certainly  hope  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment would  counsel  the  British 
government  as  to  how  they  should 
move  forward.  The  British  just  seem  to 
have  this  paralysis  when  it  comes  to 
thinking  how  we  should  move  forward 
politically." 

For  so  long  McGuinness  concentrat- 
ed on  killing  British  soldiers  and  avoid- 
ing getting  killed  or  captured  himself. 
Now,  with  a  weak  British  government 
and  nationalists  such  as  Hume  and  the 
Dublin  government  confident  of  pow- 
erful support  in  Washington,  he  and  his 
colleagues  are  ready  to  deal.  "We 
would  like  to  see  the  eventual  reunifica- 
tion o(  Ireland,  but  if  we  go  to  discus- 
sions with  all  the  parties  and  the  Irish 
representatives,  including  the  Unionists, 
decide  on  another  form  of  government, 
a  federation,  obviously  from  our  point 
o(  view  we  would  compromise  about 
all  these  things." 
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So  i. ii  ,ii  least,  the  I  nionisl  politic  ian  i 
show  little  appetite  i"i  <.  ompromise. 
I  he  Reverend  l>i  Ian  Paisley,  long 
tunc  voice  ol  militant,  working-class 
Protestant  I  Inionism,  has  denounced  the 
British  government  foi  its  readiness  to 
talk  to  Sinn  1  cm.  (Alter  a  heated  row 
with  John  Major,  he  locked  himself  in 
the  bathroom  at  10  Downing  Street.) 
For  Paisley,  it  the  British  government  is 
an  abomination,  the  Kennedy  family  is 
anathema.  Asked  about  the  clan's  in- 
volvement in  Irish  affairs,  a  spokesman 
at  his  Belfast  office  said  brusquely,  "Too 
much  of  it.  They'd  be  better  off  trying  to 
sort  out  the  red  Indians  and  the  blacks." 
In  the  rest  of  Ireland,  there  is  no 
such  hostility,  or  diffidence,  certainly 
not  about  the  local  family  representa- 

"Jean  can  call  her 
brother  in  two  minutes, 
and  he  can  call 
the  president. 

That's  important." 


tive.  Jean  is  regarded  with  affection  in 
Dublin,  though  with  characteristic 
charity  one  of  the  Horseshoe  Bar  set 
observes  that  "she's  a  bit  dim— no  rock- 
et scientist."  A  little  awkward  in  smart- 
er social  gatherings  (the  complete  text 
of  her  speech  at  the  knighting  dinner 
was  "I've  had  too  much  wine  and  I'm 
not  going  to  make  a  toast"),  she  dis- 
plays a  warm  and  deft  touch  among 
the  people.  In  the  tiny  village  of  Kin- 
vara,  outside  Galway,  the  ambassador 
is  ushered  into  a  pony  and  trap.  She 
beams  good-naturedly,  claiming,  "My 
mother  used  to  go  to  school  in  this." 
She  is  joined  by  the  beauty  queen  cho- 
sen for  the  local  "hooker  festival."  a 
hooker  here  being  the  traditional  sail- 
boat of  the  region.  A  horde  of  village 
children  in  fancy  dress  surround  her, 
murmuring.  "Ooh,  she's  lovely."  Peggy 
the  pony  pulls  the  ambassador  down  to 
the  village  square,  where  she  is  hailed 
as  "a  descendant  of  emigrants."  just  as 
her  brother  John  was  31  years  ago.  The 
pipe  band  strikes  up  "When  the  Saints 
Go  Marching  In." 

A  year  earlier.  Jean  Kennedy  Smith 
presided  over  an  even  more  nostalgic 
evenl  \  few  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
New    Koss.   in  Counts    Wexford,  off  a 
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When  we  arrive  at  the  homestead,  a 
middle-aged  woman  in  a  wool  sweater 
steps  through  the  gate.  She  has  auburn 
hair  and  bears  a  faint  resemblance  to 
her  third  cousin  Jean.  There  are  kitsch 
lawn  storks  in  the  garden  and  a  quaint 
red  hand  pump  in  the  stable  yard.  Mary 
Ann  Ryan  looks  guarded  when  asked 
whether  the  ambassador  has  been  in 
touch.  "Not  since  the  visit  last  year."  she- 
says  defensively.  "She  must  be  busy." 

Gazing  around  the  neat  yard,  we  ask 
which  of  the  two  sheds  produced  the 
original  Kennedy.  "No,  no,  this  one."  she 
says,  motioning  to  a  third,  even  smaller 
hut,  buried  under  ivy,  that  looks  comfort- 
able enough,  for  one  person  standing  up. 
Inside  there  are  yellowing  clippings  from 
the  Kennedy  visit  in  1963.  A  wreath  is 
turning  to  dust.  The  glass  is  chipping  off 
a  framed  ode  to  John  Kennedy  and  Pope 
John  XXIII,  who  died  the  same  year: 
"For  two  great  Johns  of  '63.  /  Their 
hearts  were  simple,  pure,  and  free.  / 
They  loved  mankind  and  liberty." 

The  mementos  date  from  the  days 
when  John  Kennedy's  portrait  was  hung 
on  every  Irish-cottage  wall,  "'up  there." 
as  the  Irish  say,  "next  to  the  Sacred 
Heart."  (Jackie  used  to  be  up  there  too, 
but  most  of  her  pictures  came  down 
when  she  married  Onassis.)  "The  '63 
visit  of  Jack."  remembers  Sean  Donlon 
fondly,  "was  the  beginning  of  the  new 
age  in  Ireland." 

Today,  with  Al  Gore  proclaiming 
that  "Ireland  is  top  of  the  U.S.  foreign- 
policy  agenda"  and  the  Irish  prime 
minister  consequently  emboldened  to 
shake  hands  with  Gerry  Adams  and 
call  John  Major  an  "eejit"  to  his  face. 
it  is  clear  that  the  most  famous  emi- 
grant family  is  doing  more  for  the 
country  than  just  visiting. 

During  that  1963  tour.  John  Ken- 
nedy had  a  little  routine  he  worked 
mto  every  speech.  "Docs  anyone  here 
have  a  relative  over  in  America'"  he 
would  ask  whatever  packed  town 
square  he  happened  to  be  address- 
ing A  forest  of  hands  would  shoot 
up  '"1  never  realized."  he  would  s.iv 
with  a  smile,  "there  were  so  many  of 
us  over  there."  □ 


t  looked  a  little  ad- 
libbed.  The  past  year 
of  Michael  Kinsley's 
life,  that  is.  Hardly 
the  performance  you'd 
expect  from  Cross- 
fire's sure-of -himself 
lefty    in    residence,    the 
wiseass  wunderkind  who 
singed  Reagan  and  Bush 
as  he  breathed  liberal  fire 
into  the  sleepy  old  New  Re- 
public, making  it— in  the  word 
Sally    Quinn-  "something    peu, 
Washington  had  to  read  and  talk  about ' 
Michael,"  says  his  New  Republic  col- 
league Leon  Wieseltier.  was  "one  of  the 
great  teachers  of  irreverence  about  the 
Presidency.  Bush  couldn't  fart  without 
Michael  reminding  him  that  he  was  anti- 
'art  during  the  campaign."  But  when  Bill 
7<S 
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Michael  Kmsley  has  been  his  generation's  leading     ! 
liberal  light,  the  man  with  all  the  answers.  Then  he  to  hi< 
40s  and  confronted  a  whole  new  set  of  questions 


of 
people    in 
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Cl.nton  got  elected,  Kinsley  suddenly 
found  himself  in  the  unlikely  position  of 
defending  a  chief  executive.  Maybe  it 
was  just  contrarian  Kinsley  going  against 
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the  grain,  but  Washington  wags  jumped 
on  the  case,  hoping  to  prove  that  the 
clear-eyed    realist    had    gone    mvopic 
There  were  other  symptoms  of  'some- 
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thing.  Suddenly,  the  guy  known  for  his 
precision-  his  pitiless  logic— found  him- 
self waffling,  saying  "yes"  to  the  editor- 
ship of  New  York  magazine  only  to  say 
"no"  seven  hours  later.  This  after  two 
months  of  agonizing— about  uprooting 
himself,  about  moving  to  New  York,  a 
city  he  hated,  to  edit  a  magazine  about 
New  York,  a  city  he  hated.  Friends  were 
consulted.  And  consulted  again.  Was  he 
saying  "no"  too  often?  He'd  already 
tossed  off  a  lucrative  book  contract. 

The  killer  came  in  June  when  Kinsley 
sprang  from  his  11-year  perch  as  the  au- 
thor of  "TRB."  the  prestigious  N.R.  col- 
umn, where  he  had  swatted  away  at  the 
small  flies  of  neoconserva- 
tism,  staking  out  his 
position  as  his  gener- 
ation's premier  polit- 
ical pundit.  In  a 
world  of  column  en- 
vy, Kinsley  had  the 
inches.  In  a  town 
where  careers  are 
plotted  more  carefully 
than  foreign  policy,  it 
was  like  dumping  a 
shiny  trophy  wife. 

Suddenly,  at  43, 
the  former  enfant  ter- 
rible had  found  him- 
self, well  ...  43. 

So  he  grew  a 
beard. 

The  New  York  thing  "started  a  mild 
midlife  crisis  that  was  resolved  by 
growing  a  beard,"  says  Kinsley,  half 
schoolboy,  half  sage,  peering  up  over 
his  trademark  spectacles.  He  laughs, 
perhaps  a  little  relieved  by  the  notion 
that  even  a  rare  bird  like  himself  could 
fall  prey  to  such  a  predictable  passage. 
"If  you  think  about  moving  to  New 
York,  changing  your  life  completely, 
then  decide  not  to,  you  wake  up  the 
next  day  thinking.  So  I'm  doing  the 
same  thing?  Well,  you  gotta  change 
something." 

Maybe  it's  in  the  air.  The  capital's 
streets  are  filled  with  boomers  in  flux, 
still  jumping  through  hoops,  proving  to 
Daddy,  proving  to  Mommy,  correcting 
their  elders.  Midlife  is  upon  us  all;  the 
Evian  has  turned  to  Whitewater.  The 
guy  at  the  door  is  bearing  a  subpoena. 
And  Michael  Kinsley,  that  pillar  of  seri- 
ousness, is  just  back  from  the  Coast— a 
chat  with  Jay  Leno,  a  guest  spot  on  a 
sitcom  starring  .  .  .  Delta  Burke. 

"Michael  may  have  had  a  hard  time 
before  in  making  decisions  about  his  ca- 
reer," says  his  protege  Jacob  Weisberg, 
"but  I  never  saw  anything  comparable  to 
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the  New  York  episode."  Adds  another 
pal.  "The  whole  thing  was  so  traumatic, 
just  to  be  around  Michael  was  nerve- 
racking.  It  seemed  like  something  in  his 
life  was  falling  apart.  He  seemed  to  be 
hitting  .a  wall  of  some  kind." 

Kinsley  doesn't  disagree.  A  man 
who  holds  himself  to  high  standards,  he 
doesn't  hesitate  to  shake  a  finger  at  his 
own  mishegoss.  "I'm  sure  the  guys  at 
New  York  hate  me  now,  and  with  every 
reason,"  he  says.  "I  behaved  shameful- 
ly. I  was  a  complete  baby.  I  went  from 
deciding  it  was  ridiculous  to  wonderful, 
to  turning  it  down." 

Kinsley     rubs    the     much-discussed 


"The  whole  thing  with  New  York 
was  so  traumatic,  just  to  be  around 
Michael  was  nerve-racking. 
It  seemed  like  something  in  his  life 
was  falling  apart." 


beard,  a  rare  gesture.  He's 
not  a  touchy  type;  there's  something  fas- 
tidious about   him.   And  he's  restless. 
Like  a  cat. 

"Do  you  realize  you  never  blink?"  I 
ask,  struck  by  his  intense  stare. 

Flummoxed,  Kinsley  blushes,  says 
he's  heard  about  his  unrelenting  gaze. 
"I've  also  been  told  that  on  Crossfire  I 
never  look  people  in  the  eye,  but  very 
often  I'm  looking  down  at  my  notes  be- 
cause I'm  losing  it." 

His  fans  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
this.  They've  grown  accustomed  to  his 
control,  his  prickly  outbursts  of  barely 
contained  fury  against  John  Sununu  and 
his  other  sparring  partner,  Mr.  Family 
Values,  Pat  Buchanan.  But  it's  still  hard 
for  some  to  believe  that  Kinsley,  who  once 
wrote  a  devastating  parody  of  Agronsky 
&  Co.  called  "Jerkofsky  &  Company,"  is 
now  a  Screaming  Head  on  the  political 
chat  circuit,  where— as  Kinsley's  cofiege 
buddy  Disney  producer  Marty  Kaplan 
puts  it— "the  pipe-smoking  philosopher 
king  has  been  replaced  by  mud-wrestling. 

"The  most  you  can  hope  for  is  to  be 
'Dean  of  the  Mud  Wrestlers,'"  Kaplan 
adds.  "Michael's  about  as  High  Church 


as  they  come.  When  he  goes  after  some- 
body, it's  with  far  more  surgical  skill 
than,  say,  someone  on  The  McLaughlin 
Group,  where  they  hit  each  other  over  [ 
the  head  with  whoopee  cushions." 

Does  Kinsley,  well  known  for  perpet-  J 
ual  angst  over  his  conflict  between  TV  I 
and  "serious  writing,"  like  how  he  ap- 
pears on  television? 

His  response  is  startling.  "I  never 
watch  myself.  In  six  years,  I've  seen 
parts  of  programs,  but  I've  never  seen 
one  all  the  way  through." 


'Y 


ou  have  to  be  really  thick-skinned  to 
be  a  politician,"  advises  Michael  Kins- 
ley. "Anyone  who  would  really  put 
themselves  through  this  must  be  so  twist- 
ed by  ambition  that  they  probably 
shouldn't  be  running  our  lives. 
They  have  a  need  for  approval. 
When   you   vote   for  someone, 
you  have  to  go  into  the  voting 
booth  and  make  a  physical  ges- 
ture of  approval.   I  think  most 
of  them   are   victims   of  loving 
mothers." 

We  are  sitting  in  suburban 
Chevy  Chase,  in  Kinsley's  spare, 
meticulously  organized  cottage- 
style  house.  A  huge  Falcone  pi- 
ano—his one  extravagance,  he 
says— conjures  visions  of  the 
young  Kinsley,  the  Cranbrook 
School  boy  grinding  out  prac- 
tice sessions,  metronome  tickirjg.  Over 
the  fireplace,  a  charcoal  sketch  of  a  re- 
clining female  nude  beckons  provoca- 
tively, diverting  attention  from  the 
framed  New  Repiiblie  covers  that  line 
the  walls  of  the  adjacent  dining  room, 
where  Kinsley  often  serves  dinner  to 
friends.  After-dinner  entertainment  one 
evening  had  writer  Alexander  Chancel- 
lor and  theater  producer  Evangeline 
Morphos  taking  on  the  roles  of  Prince 
Charles  and  Camilla  Parker  Bowles  in  a 
stirring  reading  of  the  Camilla-gate 
transcripts. 

Kinsley  bought  his  house  seven  years 
ago,  stunning  friends.  The  typical  yup- 
pie—at least  superficially— he'd  always 
lived  as  close  to  work  as  possible.  Now 
he's  hemming  and  hawing  about  moving 
back  to  the  city. 

Radical  stuff  for  a  man  known  as  a 
bastion  of  stability,  a  man  who  has  al- 
ways lived  his  life  under  "laboratory 
conditions,"  says  Time's  Margaret  Carl- 
son, his  close  confidante.  "He  likes  or- 
der. He's  one  of  those  who  marvels  at 
people  having  family  catastrophes,  at 
having  people  in  and  out.  A  lack  of 
control  over  your  own   schedule.   He 
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thinks  my  life  is  chaos—and  it's  normal." 

"I  like  to  be  in  control,"  Kinsley  con- 
cedes. "I'm  a  clean-desk  guy.  I  need  to 
have  a  nice  orderly  list  of  things  and 
then  maybe  I'll  get  half  done.  But  I'm 
not  that  organized.  I  have  no  tolerance 
for  errands— dry  cleaning,  returning 
calls,  paying  bills.  I  have  three  offices 
and  no  secretary.  Phone  calls  follow  me 
from  one  to  the  other." 

Kinsley  has  never  lived  life  quite  like 
other  people.  Even  his  closest  friends 
speak  of  his  impenetrable  core  of  priva- 
cy. "I'm  not  an  automaton."  he  says,  but 
a  co-worker,  emphasizing  his  friend's  es- 
sential kindness,  calls  Kinsley— who  has 
scrupulously  avoided  matrimonial  attach- 
ments—"detached"  and  "emotionally  ob- 
tuse." Leon  Wieseltier  adds,  "Michael's 
unenviable  position  is  he's  a  man  with 
feelings  who  doesn't  respect  feelings.  But 
he's  more  sentimental  than  he  wants  you 
to  know." 

"I  would  say  that  certainly  any  male 
who  is  43  and  doesn't  have  a  serious 
relationship  is  screwed  up  in  some 
way,"     laughs     Kinsley, 
who    proudly    ad- 
mits to  having  left 
psychotherapy  be- 
hind after  only  two 
sessions.  "But  there 
are  many  ways  to  be 
screwed  up." 

And  his? 

"I'm  not  getting  in- 
to that.  I  have  more 
clues  than   I'm  will- 
ing to  let  on.  But  I 
probably  don't  real- 
ly   have    a    clue.    I 
guess  I'm  better  at  be- 
ing   alone    than    most 
people.    It    happens    to 
you.  I'm  not  sure  if  it's 
cause  and  effect.  You're  living  alone  and 
you  get  comfortable  with  it,  which  is  not 
a  healthy  thing  in  many  ways." 

Like  many  intellectuals  who  are  cho- 
sen by  the  life  of  the  mind,  Kinsley  has 
sometimes  seemed  more  visitor  than  res- 
ident of  our  quotidian  realm.  His  ac- 
tions can  look  like  those  of  one  who  has 
observed  the  meanderings  of  more  prac- 
tical souls  at  a  distance,  slightly  puzzled. 
A  few  years  ago,  he  seemed  to  have  de- 
cided to  "get  a  life"  and  set  himself  to 
the  task.  A  house  seemed  a  logical  ac- 
quisition, but  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding its  purchase  were  uniquely 
Kinsleyan.  One  night  he  visited  friends 
in  Chevy  Chase.  Just  two  weeks  after, 
he  bought  a  house  nearby.  When  he 
called  to  say  he  was  moving  into  the 


neighborhood,  his  friends  told  him  that 
they  were  moving  back  to  the  city. 

Eccentricities  like  this  leave  Kinsley's 
friends  pointing  to  England— a  country 
he  loves  for  "the  seedy,  has-been -empire 
decadence  of  it."  He  is,  they  say,  some- 
thing of  a  19th-century  figure.  "In  En- 
gland." Andrew  Sullivan- current  New 
Republic  editor— notes,  "not  everybody 
has  to  be  emotional  or  intimate.  People 
are  allowed  to  live  their  lives  that  way. 
They  preserve  their  dignity  and  privacy. 
England  would've  given  Mike  a  role. 
America  doesn't  have  many  roles."  An- 
other friend  adds.  "For  better  and  worse, 
Michael  is  a  purely  rational  man." 

Others  are  quick  to  cite  the  dazzling 
pyrotechnics  of  Kinsley's  rhetoric  and  the 
inventiveness  of  the  humor  that  bursts 
through  the  seams  of  his  pin-striped  intel- 
lect. "It's  jujitsu,"  says  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner's  Chris  Matthews.  "It  drives 
you  crazy."  And  it's  not  without  its  ag- 
gressive qualities.  "It's  a  dismissal  of 
what  you've  just  said,  based  upon  the  in- 


Says  Sally  Quinn,  "Michael  can 
fit  in  with  the  20-year-old  iconoclastic 
killers  at  The  New  Republic  as  well 
as  with  Kay  Graham,  Evangeline  Bruce, 
and  Meg  Greenfield." 


consistency  of  your  thinking,"  adds 
Matthews.  "It's  brilliant  but  maddening." 
"Verbally  and  intellectually,  Michael's 
totally  uninhibited,"  says  Leon  Wiesel- 
tier. "He's  written  a  million  words  and 
I'd  be  amazed  if  he's  ever  repeated  a 
phrase.  When  Michael  writes— and 
sometimes  when  he  speaks— you  see  a 
brain  enjoying  itself."  Kinsley's  friends 
enjoy  it,  too.  Washington,  a  town  where 
eccentricity  is  valued  about  as  much  as 
last  month's  poll  results,  is  admiring  of 
Kinsley— and  unusually  protective.  "There 
is  no  group  Michael  doesn't  fit  in  with," 
says  Sally  Quinn.  "He  can  fit  in  with 
the  20 -year-old  iconoclastic  killers  at 
The  New  Republic  as  well  as  with  Kay 
Graham,  Evangeline  Bruce,  and  Meg 
Greenfield.  The  Establishment.  He  can 
talk   to  anybody.   He  doesn't   have   a 


snobbish  bone  in  his  body."  Kinsley's 
best  friend,  Nick  Lemann,  cautions, 
"Don't  paint  Michael  as  a  loner.  He  has 
a  very  rich  emotional  life  and  he's  a  ter- 
rific friend.  He's  maintained  the  same 
friendships  for  25  years."  Indeed,  when- 
ever there's  a  cause  to  celebrate— a  new 
job,  a  baby,  a  wedding— Kinsley  throws 
the  bash.  Chums  once  hesitated  to 
throw  parties  for  their  pal,  fearing  that 
he  might  be  beyond  such  displays.  But 
Margaret  Carlson  found  out  otherwise. 
"On  his  40th  birthday,  I  asked  him  if  I 
should  have  a  dinner.  I  thought  he 
wouldn't  want  a  big  celebration,  but 
he  said  yes,"  says  Carlson.  "So  I  had  a 
big  party.  And  he  loved  it."  Last  March, 
for  another  Kinsley  birthday,  Carlson 
planned  another  celebration.  Then,  as  she' 
recalls,  "a  60-foot  tree  fell  on  my  house, 
and  I  was  in  Chicago  on  assignment. 
This  was  Wednesday;  Michael's  party 
was  Saturday.  I  asked  if  he  minded  if  we 
did  it  after  I  moved  into  my  new  house, 
three  weeks  later.  He  got  really  disap- 
pointed. He  wanted  it  on  his  birthday. 
"I  don't  think  there  was  a  lot  of  sen- 
timent in  the  Kinsley  house- 
hold when  Michael  was 
growing  up,"  continues  Carl- 
son. "The  family  was  very 
1950s-perfect.  .  .  .  Michael 
was  probably  a  very  com- 
posed, competent  child." 
To  Mark  Shwayder,  who 
met  Kinsley  at  the  Cran- 
brook  School  in  Bloom- 
field  Hills,  Michigan— near 
where  the  Kinsleys  lived 
—"he  was  just  another 
squirmy  little  kid."  But  he 
could  already  make  others 
squirm,  too.  "When  I  see  him 
on  Crossfire,  I  laugh  because  it's  like 
listening  to  Michael  Kinsley  when  he 
was  14.  He  still  has  that  very  sharp-wit- 
ted, acerbic  personality.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  verbally  outgun  him.  After  a 
while,  nobody  even  tried." 

"I  got  the  best  of  postwar  American 
upbringing,"  says  Kinsley,  summing 
up  his  childhood.  "Upper-middle-class. 
Midwest.  Parents  dedicated  to  educa- 
tion who  sacrificed  financially  to  send 
me  to  private  school.  We  had  music 
camp,  piano  lessons,  ice-skating  les- 
sons, art  lessons,  any  lessons  you  could 
think  of." 

Michael  Kinsley  is  apologizing  pro- 
fusely. He  is  15  minutes  late  for 
breakfast  at  Washington's  Park  Hy- 
att, which  he  recommended  for  location 
and  "quantity  of  marble."  No  need  for 
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regrets;  our  previous  night's  interview 
had  lasted  until  one  A.M.  A  late  evening 
for  this  creature  of  habit,  who  confides 
that  he"s  usually  asleep  by  1 1.  But  now 
he's  bright-eyed,  fresh  from  his  morning 
run,  still  wet-headed  from  the  shower.  He 
looks  like  an  innocent  kid.  Despite  the 
reputation  for  skepticism,  this  is  no  jaded 
cynic.  As  we  order  coffee,  Kinsley  rumi- 
nates on  his  reputation  as  a  Clinton  ally. 
"I  don't  even  call  myself  an  apologist. 
I'm  one  of  Clinton's  noisiest,  most 
adamant  defenders,  but  I'm 
not  an  uncritical  flag-waver. 
It's  a  sad  commentary;  I'm 
the  best  he  can  do.  Even 
Bush  had  hagiographers, 
but  Clinton  has  none." 

After  the  president's  in- 
augural,   Kinsley    expected 
"some  kind  of  grotesque,  Cam- 
elot-like  love-in  between  Clin- 
ton and  the  press.  Everyone 
was  geared  up  for  it  and  it 
certainly  hasn't   happened. 
It  turns  out  that  the  presi- 
dent doesn't  like  the  press,  which  is  a 
surprise. 

"I  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  press 
coverage  of  Clinton.  I  certainly  didn't  ob- 
ject to  the  scrutiny  when  a  Republican 
was  president,  so  I  hesitate  to  object  now 
that  it's  a  Democrat."  Still,  he's  got  cavils. 
"Compare  the  attention  given  to  White- 
water to  the  attention  given  to  Reagan's 
pals'  buying  him  that  house  in  Bel-Air 
while  he  was  a  sitting  president  in  1986. 
Everybody's  forgotten  about  it,  but 
there's  this  double  standard.  I  suppose 
there  was  a  .  .  .  tsk-tsk  New  York  Times 
editorial,  probably  not  the  lead,  on  a 
Tuesday  or  something." 

On  the  issue  of  editorials,  Kinsley 
keeps  the  eye  unblinking,  noting  that 
their  hidden  importance  is  their  crucial 
impact  on  "the  hundred  or  so"  TV  pro- 
ducers who  shop  there  regularly  for  their 
opinions.  "The  Wall  Street  Journal  edito- 
rials," he  begins,  just  warming  up,  "are 
disgracefully  dishonest.  I  don't  agree  with 
everything  The  Washington  Post  has  said 
about  the  Clinton  administration,  but, 
overall,  they  have  been  supportive  but 
critical,  which  is  exactly  the  right  stance. 
Clinton's  defenders  take  that  line,  while 
his  opponents,  like  the  Journal,  are  on 
the  attack  all  the  time.  It's  out  of  bal- 
ance." Particularly  so,  he  says,  for  those— 
like  The  New  York  Times—who  endorsed 
Clinton.  Kinsley  labels  the  Times  editori- 
al views  "childishly  show-offy  populist, 
sneering  and  self-righteous.  They  write 
about  the  inside-the-Beltway  corrupt  cul- 
ture as  if  New  York  were  Paducah." 


Kinsley  with 
Pat  Buchanan 
on  CNN's 
Crossfire. 


Michael  is  like 

nouvelle  nouvelle  Democrat. 

No  cream,  no  butter." 


Kinsley,  catching  himself,  wants  to 
clarify  one  point:  it  is  Clinton  policy  he 
supports— not  Clinton.  "I'm  not  a  friend 
of  the  Clintons',"  he  says  dryly.  The 
thing  that  really  galls  him  about  the  pres- 
ident? "It's  his  constitutional  eagerness 
to  please— a  natural-born  suck-uppery,  in 
essence.  He's  got  this  puppy-dog  quality 
of  wanting  to  be  liked.  He  wants  to  be  a 
hoity-toity  eastern-intellectual  snob  who 
goes  to  Martha's  Vineyard  and  a  down- 
home  redneck  who  eats  too  many  bur- 
gers at  McDonald's.  He  wants  the  posi- 
tive spin  on  both  aspects  of  his  persona. 

"The  cumulative  effect  makes  you 
want  to  kick  him,  which  prevents  him 
from  developing  the  presidential  aura 
that  would  make  him  harder  to  kick."  In 
fact,  Kinsley  believes  that  Clinton  would 
benefit  from  a  hefty  dose  of  "Fuck  you" 
attitude.  "If  he  could  communicate  that 
he  doesn't  care  if  he  wins  in  '96,  that  he 
doesn't  give  a  good  goddamn  whether 
people  like  this  or  that,  it  would  give 
him  a  certain  strength  because  you're  in- 
vulnerable if  you  don't  care." 

A  year  ago,  Kinsley  was  approached 
by  White  House  aides  David  Gergen  and 
George  Stephanopoulos  about  writing 
speeches  for  Clinton.  "I  had  a  nibble. 
Not  from  Clinton  himself,"  Kinsley  has- 
tens to  point  out.  "There  was  never  an 
offer,  only  a  feeler.  We  had  two  and  one- 
half  meetings— two  serious,  one  casu- 
al. ..  .  What  they  thought  they  needed 
was  more  intellectual  coherence. 

"I  told  them  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
bad  idea."  Why?  "Well,  I've  never  writ- 


ten a  speech  in  my  life.  Or  written 
in  another  person's  voice.  I'm  not 
used  to  writing  ideas  I  don't  neces- 
sarily agree  with.  I  tend  to  write  ec- 
centric   things    in    extreme    ways, 
which  generally  isn't  a  good  idea  in 
politics.  I've  never  given  any  thought 
to  how  you  sell  things  politically.  But 
if  they'd  said,  point-blank,  'Will  you  do 
this?,'  I  would  have  been  hard-pressed  to 
say  no.  It's  like  getting  drafted." 

No  final  offer  ensued— to  the  relief  of 
some.  "Michael  wouldn't  have  fit  in 
very  well  and  they  knew  it,"  says  New 
Republic  czar  Marty  Peretz,  who 
brought  Kinsley  to  Washington.  "In 
American  politics,  idiosyncrasy  is  to  be 
avoided  like  cholera." 

'fl/l  momer,''  says  Michael  (Kinsley 
Jul  carefully,  "is  a  very  strong-willed 
111  woman.  She's  very  determined, 
very  bright,  knows  what  she  wants,  and 
there's  no  argument  with  her.  .  .  .  My 
mother  is  under  five  feet  tall,  and  every 
time  I  see  her  I'm  shocked  by  how 
short  she  is.  Because  in  my  mind  she's 
not  short. " 

"The  first  time  I  saw  the  beard  was 
without  warning  on  TV,"  says  Lillian 
Kinsley,  from  Palm  Beach.  "He'd  been 
in  Italy  on  vacation,  and  I  hadn't  known 
he  had  grown  it.  The  first  I  saw  of  it  was 
on  Crossfire.  It  was  bushy  and  totally  un- 
kempt. I  was  speechless.  But  I  kept  quiet 
until  our  regular  Sunday  conversation.  I 
wanted  to  think  it  over  before  I  said  any- 
thing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  so  many 
things  to  talk  to  him  about  that  it  was 
the  last  thing  on  my  list.  Finally  he  said. 
'Well,  what  about  my  beard?'  I  think 
he's  kind  of  proud  of  it.  I  said,  'Well,  it's 
O.K.'  I'm  afraid  I  was  very  noncommit- 
tal. I'm  not  one  of  these  mothers  that 
thinks  everything  their  children  do  is 
wonderful.  I'm  afraid  I've  been  ...  I 
hope  not  hypercritical,  but  I  usually  gave 
my  children  a  very  honest  opinion." 

"My  mother  loved  to  argue  politics," 
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sa\s  Susan  Kinsley,  Michael's  youngei 
lister,  who  has  also  never  married 
"She  s  a  newsaholic.  Our  Sundays  were 
The  \<'n  York  Times,  Face  the  Nation, 
and  \4eei  the  Press  We  gol  everj  maga 
rine  ili.it  existed.  And  ins  mothei  read 
them  cover  to  cover.  Huntley-Brinkley 
was  1 1 k o  the  family  dog  there  at  all 
meals.  The  lvu>  broke  up  the  year  I  went 
to  college,  and  li>  this  day  1  don't  know 
which  was  more  traumatic  lor  my  moth- 
er, losing  her  youngest  daughter  or  Chet 
and  David. 

"It  was  a  necessity  to  he  verbal  in 
our  Family,"  she  continues.  "One  was 
sever  ordered  to  do  anything.  There 
was  tins  veneer  of  great  freedom,  but 
it  was  m  fact  pretty  repressive.  You  had 
to  master  the  debate  to  get  what  you 
wanted.  And  my  mother  had  been  a 
high-school  debating  champion." 

Morton  Kondracke,  a  former  New  Re- 
public writer  and  a  McLaughlin 
Group  regular,  feels  that  Kinsley's 
Crossfire  skirmishes  may  have  dulled  his 
rapier  perceptions  at  least  where  Clin- 
ton is  concerned.  "Fred  Barnes  [another 
X  R.  writer]  and  I  have  a  theory  about 
this.  If  you  have  to  fight  every  night,  and 
take  one  side,  you  melt  into  the  position 


you're  taking    Michael  becomes  knee 
jerk  lie  automatical!)  defends  <  linton  i 

positions"  Anothei  veteran  Washington 
observe)  is  sympathetic  i<>  the  point 
"Kinsley's  a  little  effete,  not  an  equal 
match  for  Buchanan  lie  cannot  sue  that 
Bill  ( linton  is  a  verj  deeply  I  lawed  man. 
let  alone  a  very  deeply  flawed  president  " 
Some,  however,  maintain  that  Kinsley 
remains  foremost  a  journalist  Maureen 
Dowd  of  The  View  York  limes,  who  has 
lobbed  her  share  of  barbs  at  Clinton,  re- 
calls a  visit  to  the  White  House  with 
Kinsley  for  a  screening  of  The  Pelican 
Brief.  (Kinsley  says  it  was  his  one  social 
\isit  to  the  Clinton  White  House.)  "Talk 
about  the  date  from  hell!"  laughs  Dowd. 
"Michael  was  very  brave  to  show  up 
with  me.  You  can  imagine  how  thrilled 
the  Clintons  were.  Afterwards,  the 
White  House  tried  to  tell  me  the  dinner 
was  off  the  record.  I  don't  believe  in  off 
the  record  for  the  president  and  First 
Lady.  They  only  made  it  off  the  record 
for  me;  they  were  afraid  Fd  do  some- 
thing tart.  I  told  Michael,  since  he  had 
invited  me.  i  don't  want  to  embarrass 
you,  but  I  want  to  write  about  it.'  He 
said.  Go  ahead.  If  they  give  you  a  hard 
time,  I  can  tell  you  what  happened,  be- 
cause it  wasn't  off  the  record  for  me.'  " 


Defending  <  linton  1 1  about  the 
worst  thing  a  journal i  .1  can  do  foi  his 
career  right  now. "  sighs  Margaret  (  art 
son  You  don  1  get  anything  foi  it 
There's  no  Hickory  Hill,  no  being 
pushed  into  swimming  pools  at  the 
Kennedy  compound  in  Palm  Beach 
You  get  no  breaks,  no  leaks  nothing. 
So  it's  totally  a  matter  of  principle 
Michael  doesn't  have  to  like  his  lead- 
ers their  personalities,  wit.  nor  charm. 
He's  not  taken  with  Clinton.  Michael 
supports  him  because  the  president 
is  exactly  in  tune  with  his  political 
philosophy." 

And  what  is  Kinsley's  philosophy'.'  "I 
would  call  Michael  a  left-wing  capital- 
ist. "  says  Leon  Wieseltier.  "It's  rather 
an  original  position.  He  is  genuinely 
liberal  on  social  questions,  genuinely 
capitalist  on  economic  matters,  and 
genuinely  middlebrow  on  culture  mat- 
ters. It's  an  interesting  piece  of  ground 
to  stake  out.  Michael's  feelings  for  the 
free  market  are  as  deep  as  his  feelings 
for  civil  rights.  He's  a  cartographic 
novelty." 

"Before  Mike,  logic  and  liberalism 
had  a  nodding  acquaintance."  adds 
Jonathan  Alter  of  Newsweek.  "Kinsley 
was  able  to  connect  the  two.  and  liber- 
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alism  survived  it."  By  staying  a  liberal, 
by  applying  the  logic  test  and  not  be- 
coming a  neoconservative,  he  kept  a 
lot  of  other  people  liberals,  too. 

"Michael,"  says  Carlson,  "is  like 
nouvelle  nouvelle  Democrat.  No  cream, 
no  butter." 

George  Kinsley,  Michael's  lather,  was 
no-nonsense.  A  surgeon-proctologist. 
he  was  "cautious,  responsible,  digni- 
fied, careful."  In  the  words  of  his  son. 
Lillian  Kinsley  has  a  further  observation: 
"Like  Michael,  my  husband  was  a  work- 
aholic, modest  and  very  private." 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  sudden 
fatal  heart  attack  on  a  golf  course  in 
1974,  Kinsley  was  in  England  finishing  a 
Rhodes  scholarship.  It  was  here  that 
Kinsley,  hooked  on  The  Spectator  and 
Private  Eye,  experienced  an  epiphany.  "I 
knew  what  I  wanted  to  do  with  my  life  - 
edit  a  journal  of  opinion."  The  practical 
George,  however,  had  wanted  Michael 
to  go  directly  to  law  school  after  gradua- 
tion from  Harvard.  "Can't  you  just  take 
the  honor  and  not 
waste  the  two  years'" 
George  had  said 
when  Kinsley  told 
him  about  the 
scholarship. 

"My  husband  and 
I    always    underesti- 
mated Michael,"  says 
Lillian  Kinsley.  "Not 
that  we  didn't  think 
he  was  great.  But  we 
wanted  him  to  have  a 
profession  to  fall  back 
on." 

It  was  hardly  neces- 
sary. Kinsley  had  al- 
ready sealed  his  reputa- 
tion at  Harvard.  In  1968 
he  had  hit  Cambridge  running.  "Harvard 
tends  to  select  people  who  are  miniatures 
of  their  future  selves,"  says  Marty  Kap- 
lan. "Michael  was  extremely  smart,  artic- 
ulate, confident,  perfectly  capable  of  do- 
ing battle  on  Harvard's  playing  fields, 
which  could  be  rough  ones."  Writer 
Arthur  Lubow,  another  college  pal,  re- 
calls Kinsley's  "abrasive"  impatience, 
which  won  him  no  popularity  contests 
at  the  Crimson,  where  anyone  to  the 
right  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
stood  out  like  Rush  Limbaugh.  (Kins- 
ley's more  moderate  liberalism  is  wide- 
ly believed  to  have  kept  him  from 
being  voted  president  of  the  Crimson  his 
junior  year.) 

Marty  Peretz,  the  wealthy  liberal 
Harvard  professor  who  bought  The  New 


Republic  in  1974,  first  noticed  Michael 
Kinsley's  "measured  insolence"  in  the 
Crimson.  He  remembered  the  young 
writer  in  1976,  when  he  began  a  search 
for  someone  to  edit  the  magazine.  "I 
didn't  go  looking  for  him;  he  went  look- 
ing for  me."  recalls  Peretz.  "My  wife 
and  I  were  walking  through  the  Piazza 
Navona  and  Michael,  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Rome,  noticed  us.  He 
came  up  and  said  he'd  just  read  I  ac- 
quired The  New  Republic  and  that  he 
had  all  kinds  of  ideas  for  it." 

During  Kinsley's  third  year  of  law 
school,  Peretz  finally  called.  Michael 
wasn't  sorry  to  leave  Harvard  Law.  As 
he  told  Mark  Shwayder,  he  had  never 
encountered  "such  a  bunch  of  myopic 
pinheads." 

The  26-year-old  Kinsley  finished  his 
law  courses  at  night  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  in  D.C.  His  day  job 
was  managing  editor  of  The  New  Re- 
public. "The  truly  insane  part,"  recalls 
Nick  Lemann,  "was  that  here's  this  guy 
who's  the  managing  editor  of  The  New 
Republic,    and   he's  dashing  off  from 

work  every  day  to 


"Newt  Gingrich  is  a  ruthless  killer/' 
says  Kinsley.  "A  self-evident  fraud. 
He  doesn't  care  about  policy, 
he  just  wants  to  win.  He  wants  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House." 


go  to  night  law  school  so  he'll  have 
something  to  fall  back  on." 


'N 


eoliberalism,"  Michael  Kinsley  says, 
"has  just  come  to  mean:  How  little 
can  we  get  away  with  and  still  call 
ourselves  Democrats?"  He  is  discussing 
his  problems  with  his  own  political 
philosophy,  which  he  learned  from  an 
early  employer.  Charlie  Peters,  The 
Washington  Monthly's  eccentric  guru. 
"Charlie  had  this  thing  called  'the 
Gospel,"  which  was  the  nub  of  what 
later  became  neoliberalism,  the  idea 
that  the  government  should  play  a  large 
role  in  making  life  better  .  .  .  accept- 
ing the  liberal  premise  of  big  gov- 
ernment  while   looking   skeptically   at 


any  particular  aspect  of  it  as  actually! 
practiced. 

"That  premise  is  more  complicat-l 
ed  now  that  we  have  a  neoliberal  pres-! 
ident,"  Kinsley  says.  "In  Charlie's 
worldview,  neoliberalism  didn't  mean! 
moderate  at  all.  Now  it's  become  an  ex-l 
cuse  for  abandoning  the  premises  ofl 
liberalism." 

Kinsley's     pragmatic    liberalism     isl 
echoed    in    his   view   of  politicians    in  I 
general,  and  specifically   Bill  Clinton.  I 
He  goes  rough-and-tumble  over  ethical  I 
breaches,  but  is  no  babe  in  the  woods  I 
about  political  reality.  Again  and  again 
during  our  talks,  he  acknowledges  with- 
out  flinching  that   politicians  lie.   He 
professes  "a  certain  soft  spot"  for  Texas 
senator  Phil  Gramm— "a  true  ideologue 
and  an  economist  who  has  thought  intel- 
ligently about  various   issues   such  as 
health  care."  But  he  acknowledges  that 
Gramm  is  willing  to  compromise  what 
he  believes  in  and  "do  everything  politi- 
cians do."  Newt  Gingrich,  on  the  other 
hand,    gets    an    unmitigated    scalding: 
"He's  a  ruthless  killer.  A  self-evident 
fraud.    He   doesn't   care  about  policy, 
he  just  wants  to  win.  He  wants  to 
be  Speaker  of  the  House." 

Kinsley  thinks  that  instead 
of  bad-mouthing  their  president 
Democrats  ought  to  thank 
God  they  finally  got  a  politi- 
cian in  the  White  •  House. 
"Democrats  went  through  this 
period  where  they  nominated 
these  purists— Dukakis,  Carter, 
Mondale  sort  of— and  kept  los- 
ing elections.  So  they  finally 
decided  that  what  we  really 
need  is  a  smart,  ruthless,  media- 
savvy  candidate— not  a  purist.  Fi- 
nally they  decided,  'We  gotta  get 
down  and  dirty,  the  way  the  Re- 
publicans do.'  And  that  was  right— so 
you've  got  Clinton,  who's  not  pure  in  his 
approach  to  politics  and  not  completely 
financially  pure,  either.  ...  If  you  want 
somebody  who's  tough,  who  can  really 
play  the  game,  then  he's  not  going  to  be 
a  morally  perfect  human  being." 

He  predicts  it  won't  take  the  Republi- 
cans 12  years  to  find  their  own  tough 
guy.  His  own  wishful  thinking  for  the 
Republican  nominee  is  Robert  Dole— for 
the  sheer  theater  of  it.  "The  Republicans 
know  he  can't  win,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  campaign.  Dole  is  very  funny  and 
very  entertaining.  He's  someone  whose 
nose  gets  big  when  he  lies  -and  he  lies 
all  the  time.  You  can  see  by  looking  at 
him,  because  he  doesn't  have  a  poker 
face.  He  knows  he's  lying,  and  some- 
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times  he  can't  help  himself  and  starts  to 
chuckle  and,  accidentally,  tells  the  truth. 

"Just  about  all  of  the  Republicans 
seem  problematic  to  me.'*  he  continues. 
"Colin  Powell  is  an  invention— a  charm- 
ing, charismatic  guy,  but  who  knows  his 
position  on  anything?  Maybe  that's  an 
advantage.  Dick  Cheney's  an  inside-the- 
Beltway  character  with  no  particular 
charisma.  Jack  Kemp  has  dropped  from 
sight,  but  Governor  Bill  Weld  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  a  tough  contender  de- 
spite his  lack  of  national  recognition. 

"This  clever  formulation  Weld's  got  to 
get  the  government  off  our  backs  socially 
and  economically  might  not  fly  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  party,  but  Republicans 
are  ruthless  enough  that  if  they  think  that 
formula  will  win  they'll  live  with  it." 

On  the  overall  Whitewater  cover-up, 
Kinsley  declares  it  to  be  a  "complete  non- 
story.  1  suspect  it  will  turn  out  that,  yes, 
the  Clintons  got  some  sort  of  sweet- 
heart financial  deal.  .  .  .  They  didn't  get 
rich  off  it  since  the  whole  thing  went  bel- 
ly-up, but  McDougal  did  pay  off  more 
than  50  percent,  whereas  they  were  going 
to  get  50  percent  of  the  profits.  As  for 
the  commodities  trading,  something  was 
going  on  there.  It  bothers  me  a  little  bit, 
but  it's  what  I  was  saying  before:  Do  you 
want  a  saint  or  do  you  want  a  politician? 
I'm  afraid  you  can't  have  a  politician 
who's  a  saint.  Or  at  least  it  looks  that 
way.  It  doesn't  mean  it's  O.K." 

When  I  suggest  Clinton's  term  will 
end  before  we  ever  get  to  the  bottom  of 
all  this.  Kinsley  interrupts. 

"His  first  term." 

Four  more  for  Bill? 

"I  would  take  even  odds." 

(RHichael  is  tougher  than  people 
■Ml  think."  says  Chris  Matthews.  "He 
If  I  has  a  Montgomery  Clift  quality,  a 
certain  toughness  that  seems  surprising, 
like  Clift  in  Red  River.  If  he  has  to 
fight,  he  will." 

As  editor  of  Vie  New  Repuhlie,  Kins- 
ley sometimes  clashed  with  the  more 
right-leaning  Peretz.  The  most  notable 
brouhaha  came  in  1979.  Kinsley  wanted 
to  run  a  piece  on  Ted  Kennedy's  sex  life. 
But  IVretz,  though  no  friend  of  Kennedy, 
pulled  the  piece  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  "tacky"  to  write  about  politicians' 
private  lives.  Kinsley  vehemently  felt — 
and  still  feels- -otherwise.  So  he  quit. 
"A  committee  was  formed  to  intercede 
and  Michael  came  back."  recalls  for- 
mer N.R.  editor  Hendrik  Hertzberg, 
"but  extracted  from  Marty  a  promise 
that  he  could  write  about  the  whole 
conflict  in  the  magazine." 


"One  of  the  things  that  attracted  me 
to  journalism  was  its  lack  of  dignity," 
Kinsley  stated  in  the  riposte  that  marked 
his  return,  "so  it's  always  alarming  to 
see  journalists  trying  to  act  dignified." 

"If  a  man  running  for  office,"  he 
wrote,  "ever  declined  the  campaign  ser- 
vices of  his  wife,  if  he  refused  to  let  pho- 
tographers near  his  kids  and  household 
pets,  if  he  told  reporters  that  his  church 
volunteer  activities  were  none  of  their 
business,  I  could  listen  without  snicker- 
ing to  pleas  that  any  interest  in  his  rela- 
tions with  other  women  was  an  unfair  in- 
vasion of  his  privacy.  .  .  .  Instead,  great 
effort  goes  into  arranging,  or  even  fabri- 
cating, elaborate  family  tableaux  for  the 
benefit  of  the  press  and  the  public.  The 
day  Senator  Kennedy  announced  his 
presidential  bid  produced  a  classic  stag- 
ing of  such  a  tableau.  .  .  .  Kennedy's 
press  secretary  informed  reporters  that 
afternoon  that  the  senator  had  spent  the 
previous  night  in  his  wife's  apart- 
ment. .  .  .  Nobody  asked  where  he  had 
spent  the  previous  364  nights:  that  would 
be  an  invasion  of  privacy." 

(Kinsley  has  remained  consistent  in  his 
position  in  his  observations  on  the  Bill 
Clinton-Paula  Jones  affair.  "I  don't  see 
how  anyone  can  seriously  maintain  that 
Paula  Jones's  story,  if  true  in  every  par- 
ticular, would  have  no  relevance  to  an 
assessment  of  Bill  Clinton  as  a  public 
man,"  he  wrote  in  a  "TRB"  column  en- 
titled "Pants  on  Fire." 

"The  label  'sexual  harassment'  may  be 
applied  these  days  to  situations  that 
don't  deserve  it,"  he  continued,  "but 
surely  exposing  yourself  to  a  subordinate 
and  saying  'Kiss  it'  is  not  one  of  them.") 

"A  great  Mike  Kinsley  piece  is  like 
suddenly  adjusting  the  focus  knob  on 
your  binoculars,"  says  Hertzberg.  "Things 
pop  into  this  crystalline  clarity."  This 
clarity  marked  Kinsley's  work  as  an  ed- 
itor, and  his  aphorisms  still  abound 
among  the  devoted: 

1.  If  you're  afraid  of  going  too  far, 
you  won't  go  far  enough. 

2.  A  gaffe  is  when  a  politician  tells 
the  truth,  not  when  he  tells  a  lie. 

3.  The  scandal  is  not  what's  illegal; 
it's  what  is  legal. 

Andrew  Sullivan,  who  is  English, 
calls  Kinsley  "the  first  British  editor  of 
an  American  magazine."  He  also  notes 
that  his  predecessor  could  sometimes  be 
"devoid  of  tact"  with  writers.  Sullivan  re- 
calls, "If  your  piece  didn't  say  what  he 
wanted  when  it  was  submitted,  he  made 
sure  it  said  it  by  the  time  it  got  into  the 
magazine.  Even  if  it  meant  rewriting  the 
whole  thing.  His  idea  of  editing  was  to 


sit  down,  charge  through  every  singlei 
piece  in  a  massive  rush  on  Monday  ano  | 
Tuesday,  fixing  it  according  to  what  he 
really  wanted.  He  used  to  say  that  his  fa-l 
vorite  author  was  one  who  came  in,  sub- 
mitted the  piece,  left  the  office,  and  was  | 
run  over  by  a  truck." 

The  Kinsley  modus  operandi  didn't  I 
fare  so  well  in  New  York.  In  1981, 
Kinsley  left  The  New  Repuhlie  to  edit 
Harper's;  he  was  fired  after  only  18 
months,  despite  the  fact  that  the  maga- 
zine had  picked  up  a  National  Mag- 
azine Award  under  his  leadership. 
Peretz  welcomed  him  back  to  Washing- 
ton by  giving  him  the  "TRB"  column. 
Two  years  later,  when  he  was  reinstated 
as  editor,  Kinsley  made  the  magazine 
roar.  He  made  public  policy  spicy,  but 
he  reasoned  like  a  man  trained  in  law 
and  economics. 

"It  was  the  heyday  of  Reaganism,  be- 
fore the  Iran-contra  scandal,  right 
at  the  time  of  tax  reform,"  as  Jacob 
Weisberg  recalls,  marking  history  with 
the  signposts  of  a  true  political  junkie. 
"Michael  saw  his  mission  as  showing 
the  emperor  had  no  clothes."  In  one  col- 
umn post-Iran-contra,  Kinsley  even 
counseled  colleagues  not  to  hide  their 
glee  at  Reagan's  plight.  "It's  a  healthy 
democratic  instinct  to  enjoy  seeing  the 
mighty  fall,  whether  the  mighty  deserve 
it  or  not.  .  .  .  Reagan's  comeuppance  is 
democracy's  salvation.  .  .  .  Dry  those 
tears  and  repeat  after  me:  Ha.  Ha.  Ha." 

In  1989,  Michael  Kinsley  stunned  his 
colleagues,  announcing  he  was  giving 
up  his  editorship  (though  not  his  col- 
umn) for  Crossfire. 

"Michael  used  to  be  totally  disrespect- 
ful of  television  and  anybody  who  was 
ever  on  it,"  says  Morton  Kondracke, 
who  became  a  regular  on  The  McLaugh- 
lin Group  at  its  inception  in  1982. 
"Michael  thought  my  going  on  McLaugh- 
lin was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  grown- 
up. He  actually  put  up  a  bell  at  The  New 
Republic  under  which  hung  the  high- 
school  graduation  picture  of  Bob  Novak. 
Whenever  anyone  was  going  out  to  do 
show-for-dough,  you  were  supposed  to 
ring  the  bell.  When  I'd  head  off  to  the 
studio,  he'd  say,  'There  goes  Mort,  off  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  again." 

"I  told  him  at  the  time,  'Michael,  the 
day  will  come  when  you  will  be  on  tele- 
vision.' And  he  said,  'No,  no,  no,  that 
will  never  happen  to  me.'" 

That  it  was  happening  to  Kinsley  hor- 
rified those  who  thought  television  would 
cut  into  his  intellectual  capital.  "I  hated 
it."  said  Charlie  Peters.  "The  most  terri- 
ble thing  in  our  life  now  is  this  adversari- 
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From  The  Krystal™  Collection,  model  5226000. 
Each  piece  embraced  with  genuine  Austrian  crystal,  and  finished  in  23K  gold. 


Introducing  The  1995 
Wittnauer  Collection. 


i 


w 

In  search  of  the  perfect  watch.  What  really 
makes  it  tick?  With  Wittnauer  it's  a  combination 
of  virtues. 

First,  it's  the  heritage.  For  over  125  years, 
Wittnauer  has  painstakingly  handcrafted  each 
timepiece,  using  only  the  finest  materials.   Such 


From  The  Wisp™  Collection,  men's  model  6200100;  ladies'  5240600. 

Ultra-thin,  with  ultra-style. ..and  sculptured  bracelets. 

unique  dials,  cabochon  crown,  and  water-resistant  to  100  feet. 


as  23K  gold  finish,  scratch-resistant  tempered 
mineral  crystals,  surgical  grade  stainless  steel, 
and  fine  Swiss  movements. 

Secondly,  it's  the  innovative  technology. 
While  other  watch  companies  simply  strive  to 
meet  industry  standards,  Wittnauer  would  much 
rather  set  them.  For  example,  the  Wittnauer 
LongLife  models  are  the  only  watches  in  the 
world  with  a  remarkable  20-year  battery. 
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i Is  Ready. 


From  The  LongLife'"  Collection,  model  6195100 

An  exclusive  20-year  battery. 

screw  down  crown,  and  water-resistant  to  330  feet. 


Then  there's  the  look.  The  fashion  of  each 
iiiepieee.  Shown  here  is  only  a  sample  of  the 
de  range  of  exquisite  styles  to  choose  from. 
ich  one  special. 

And  because  our  watches  represent  the 
ghesl  standards  of  technology  and  construc- 
>n,  they  carry  an  all-inclusive  Wittnauer 
ickle-To'Buckle  Warranty.  This  covers 
cry  part   of  your  watch  for  one  full  year. 


From  The  International™  Collection,  men's  model  6201300;  ladies'  5241800 

A  distinctive  style  with  scratch-resistant  sapphire  crystal,  black  cabochon  crown. 

and  water-resistant  to  1 00  feet 


Without  any  charges  for  parts  or  labor.  The 
movement  is  covered  for  three  years. 

The  Wittnauer  Watch  is,  indeed,  The 
Watchmaker's  Watch.  And  imagine,  there's 
one,  right  now,  ready  to  he  wrapped  around 
your  wrist. 
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The  Watchmaker's  Watch 


Model  6201600. 

Time  enhanced  by  integral  bold  link  bracelet,  sweep-second  hand  and  calendar,  and  water-resistant  to  100  feet. 

In  both  men's  and  ladies'. 


At 


Men's  model  6 1 9870 1 ;  ladies'  523890 1 . 

The  classic  look  of  years  past.,  the  technology  of  tomorrow. 
Distinctive  curved  crystal,  intricate  x-pattern  dial,  and  water-resistant  to  100  feet. 
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Model  6200600. 

A  bold  design  from  The  Wisp™  Collection. ..ultra-thin.  23K  gold  finish, 
and  water-resistant  to  100  feet. 
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alism,  the  death  ol  the  idea  thai  il  we 
can't  agree,  we'll  go  forward  and  find 

Common  ground  Crossfire  is  pari  of  the 
same  problem  you  see  in  Congress  You 
can  nightly  lose  your  faith  in  the  future 
of  America" 

The  apex  or  nadir  o\'  Kinsley's 
Crossfire  career  came  last  June  in  the 
form  of  Jerry  Falwell,  who  was,  Kinsley 
says,  "peddling  these  tapes  talking 
about  Clinton  murdering  political  op- 
ponents in  Arkansas. 

"Falwell  is  such  a  sleazeball  and  you 
couldn't  get  at  him,"  explains  Kinsley, 
still  fuming.  "He  was  in  his 

own  studio  down  there  in      

liberty  I  'nivcrsity,  sitting 
in    his    own    kingdom 
with  a  TV  camera 
pointed  at  him.  And 
he  wouldn't  shut  up 
or  answer  the  ques- 
tions. He  just  spewed 
out     these     lies.     I'd 
sa\,    "Where's    your 
evidence?'     And     he 
couldn't  produce  it. 

"And  then  Buchan- 
an started  running 
interference  for  him 
while  I  was  trying  to 
zero  in,  and  that  in- 
furiated me.  So  I  got  into  a  spitting 
match  with  Pat.  He  said,  'Michael, 
you're  making  a  fool  of  yourself.'  I 
thought  that  was  beyond  the  pale.  After- 
wards, 1  demanded  an  apology.  1 
could've  insisted  on  air.  but  I  decided 
not  to.  I  did  gat  the  apology." 

"Michael  really  doesn't  have  a  tem- 
per," says  Margaret  Carlson.  "He  has 
pre-emptive  exasperations."  But  Kinsley 
admits  to  showing  spleen  if  "something 
strikes  me  as  outrageously  dishonest. 
You  want  Crossfire  to  be  argumentative, 
but  you  want  il  held  below  that  level.  1 
have  some  grudges.  But  I  hire  killers. 

"I'm  scared  every  night  before  the 
show.  You  have  to  gear  up  for  a  fight 
every  night  even  if  you  don't  feel  like- 
it.  You're  going  out  there,  on  live  televi- 
sion, in  front  of  millions  of  people, 
which  is  nerve-racking  enough.  But.  in 
addition,  someone  is  trying  to  make  an 
ass  o\'  you  and  you're  trying  to  make 
an  ass  of  them.  It's  exhausting  and 
draining  you  can't  ever  coast."  This 
comes,  however,  from  the  man  whose 
favorite  sport  in  school  was  taking  tests 

Kmslev.  despite  friends  who  say  the 
show  is  beneath  his  talents,  won't  fire 
on  his  rV  career.  He  explains:  "People 
come  up  to  me  who  would  never  read 
the  \  l<  .  and  say,  'I  don't  think  of  mysell 


as  a  liberal,  but  you  make  a  lot  ol  sense  ' 
And  you  think,  I  am  doing  some  good  " 
Besides,   tins   is  a   guy   who   kind   ol 
likes  being  recognized  in  Paducah. 

til's  a  tough  thing  for  anyone  who  has 
I  done  as  well  as  Michael  has,"  says 
I  Marty  Kaplan,  attempting  to  address 
the  question  on  a  lot  of  people's  minds: 
What  comes  next  for  Kinsley? 

"Every  decade  has  its  collection  of 
smart,  contrarian  Jewish  intellectuals. 
In  the  old  days,  they  used  to  struggle 


'1  got  into  a  spitting  match  with 
Pat  Buchanan/7  says  Kinsley. 
"He  said,  'Michael,  you're  making 
a  fool  of  yourself/ 1  thought 
that  was  beyond  the  pale." 


to  keep  their  pushcart  publications 
alive.  Now  they  get  to  be  on  CNN 
every  day.  In  a  world  in  which  you  do 
what  Michael  does,  he's  doing  it.  In  a 
way  he's  at  the  top  of  his  profession; 
these  are  hard  things  to  write  second 
and  third  acts  to.  What  comes  next  is 
your  40s  and  your  frustrations." 

Is  one  of  Kinsley's  frustrations  his  lack 
of  family?  "Yeah,"  he  tells  me,  "I've 
thought  about  it."  But  he  stops  there. 
"Like  anyone  who  doesn't  have  a  fami- 
ly, the  word  escapes  his  lips  that  he 
would  like  to,  but  I've  never  seen  him 
come  close,"  says  Nick  Lemann.  "I  think 
his  true  thought  now  is  that  he's  not  go- 
ing to  do  it.  The  same  with  marriage. 
Mike's  emotional  life  is  lived  substantial- 
ly through  his  work,  but  that's  true  of  all 
of  us.  He's  very  typical  of  a  certain  kind 
of  ovci achiever  in  Washington." 

Many  people  in  Washington  think 
that  Michael  Kinsley's  midlife  crisis  is 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  transfor- 
mation. "It's  a  growth  thing."  savs  his 
friend  Frank  Rich,  the  former  New 
)ork  Times  drama  critic,  who  recently 
became  a  columnist  on  the  op-ed 
page.  "I'm  all  in  favor  ol"  encouraging 
all  my  friends  who  are  roughly  my  age 
to  reconsider  everything.  It's  very  typi- 
cal ol'  men  our  age.  1  did  it  myself." 


PuristJ  m  the  Kinsley  watching  camp 
hope  thai  llie  result  ol  In,  (Old-Searching 
will  be  Ins  throwing    IV  aside  and  re- 
turning to  the  cloistered  order  ol  serioiH 
punditry.  They  see  an  encouraging 
in  his  recent  spate  of  longer  articles  tor 
The    Vrn     Yorker    Crossfire,    ol    course. 
wants  to  keep  him  seething  right  where 
he  is.  Kinsley  himself  says  that  if  he's  of- 
fered another  magazine  he'll  take  it.  He 
now  regrets  not  taking  the  New    York 
job.  "I  changed  my  mind  and  I'm  still 
trying  to  figure  out  why."  His  friends 
hope  that   Kinsley's  postcrisis   incarna- 
tion will  be  something  surprising,  some- 
thing as  idiosyncratic  and  creative 
as  the  man  himself. 
"Michael  wants  to  edit  a  maga- 
zine again,"  says  his  friend  Mau- 
reen Dowd.  "During  the  New  York 
thing,   he  acted  as  if  these  offers 
only  come  along  once  every  10  years. 
I  told  him  that  these  jobs  are  musical 
chairs;    they    come    up    again    and 
again.   I'd  hate  to  see  Michael  in- 
volved in  anything  -be  it  TV  or  maga- 
zines—that is  formulaic.  He's  much 
more   nuanced   than   that.    I   can't 
even  imagine  what  he  had  to  go 
through  to  twist  himself  into  the  point- 
counterpoint  mentality  of  Cross/ire.  It's 
like  putting  Evelyn  Waugh  in  a  situa- 
tion where  he  might  have  to  say,  'No, 
you  ignorant  slut!'" 

Though  he  prides  himself  on  his  intel- 
lectual rebelliousness.  Kinsley  may  just 
now  be  finally  experiencing  his  own  per- 
sonal revolution.  A  college  friend  hopes 
so.  She  recalls  Kinsley  in  the  60s.  a  little 
out  of  step  with  his  own  generation. 
"Michael  always  seemed  to  know  where 
he  was  going,"  says  Lynn  Darling.  "He 
certainly  wasn't  on  the  self-destructive 
transcendental  pleasure  cruise  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  were.  Can  I  imagine 
Michael  Kinsley  smoking  dope? 
Nooooooo." 

Another  Harvard  friend  puts  it  slight- 
ly differently.  "Michael  was  a  grown-up 
before  his  time.  At  Harvard,  he  wasn't 
considered  the  most  likely  to  succeed, 
even  though  he  was  definitely  part  of  the 
elite  group.  He  has  been  driven  by  try- 
ing to  prove  he  could  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  them.  He  was  uncomfortable 
with  himself,  an  adolescent  personality 
struggling  to  become  a  man.  Now  he's 
starting  to  inhabit  his  real  adult  self 
He's  creating  a  person  out  o(  what  was 
then  just  inchoate  mannerisms.  He's 
turned  his  stiffness  into  a  form  ol 
and  humor  about  himself" 

Perhaps  the  beard  is  just  the  begin- 
ning. D 
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To  the  Western  eye,  Africa  has  become  a  land  of  hopeless  images— 
the  starving  child,  the  wild-eyed  dictator,  the  dusty  and  dying  veld.  Is  th) 
despair  all  that  remains  of  the  once  mighty  continent? 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 
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i  he  was.  and 
el   happened 
to  him   he  will  cer- 
tain!)    never 
this  He  .'.as  clad  in 
nothing  but  an  oufil 
of  ragged  trousers, 
and    he    was    being 
pulled     across     the 
road    by    a    half- 
dozen  other  men.  If 
it  hadn't  been  night- 
time  I   might  bareh   have  noticed,  hut 
there  isn't  much  street  light  in  Kinshasa 
after  dark,  and  your  headlights  make  a 
tableau  of  anything  that's  visible.  There 
was  a  shantytown  hunched  in  blackness 
on  one  side  of  the  pitted  street,  and  an- 
other shantytown  slumped  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  gang  needed  or  wanted  to 
drag  the  guy  from  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond. He  looked  as  if  he  badly  didn't  de- 
sire to  cooperate.  My  driver  floored  it  as 
soon  as  he  took  in  the  scene,  and  as  the 
pickup  shot  past  I  could  register  the  ex- 
ternal details:  mouth  open  in  a  wordless 
yell,  eyes  rolling  in  the  face,  muscles  and 
tendons  bent  in  resistance— a  man  head- 
ed for  some  unnameable  appointment. 

In  the  capital  city  of  Mr.  Mobutu's 
Zaire,  whom  was  I  going  to  call?  The 
police?  Even  if  the  rugged-looking  crew 
didn't  turn  out  to  be  the  police,  the  tele- 
phones have  been  out  these  many  years. 
And  no  Zairean,  such  as  the  pickup 
driver  frorri  whom  I'd  hitched  the  ride, 
would  think  of  intervening  in  such  a 
macabre  but  routine  sideshow. 

Anglo-Saxon  tribal  lore  tells  the  para- 
ble of  the  sparrow  that  flies  into  the  din- 
ing hall  at  night,  flutters  about  for  a 
moment,  and  then  wings  out  aaain.  Its 
brief  time  in  the  light,  and  the  darkness 
rom  which  it  comes  and  to  which  it 
goes,  provides  the  allegory  o(  a  human 
ife.  I  know  less  about  that  Zairean's  life 
than  my  forebears  knew  about  the  spar- 
row's. And  Africa  toda\   is  relayed  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  similar  fashion. 
by  brief  and  sad  or  shocking  images  that 
stay  for  a  moment  on  the  retina  before 
ading  away  again.  The  swollen  infant, 
the   milkless    mother,    the   hoarse,   red- 
eyed  street  fighter  or  jungle  combatant, 
the  operatic  dictator,   the   chaotic  and 
miserable  crowd    these  arc  the  Africans 
we  feel  we  "know." 

And  while  images  from  the  rest  ol~  the 
world  are  grim  enough  in  all  conscience, 
there  can  be  something  wend  and  neo- 
ithic  about  African  traumas.  Geivral 
kli  Amin  did  keep  human  heads  in  his 
ree/er.  Samuel  Doc  o\'  Liberia  was 
\ideotaped  having  his  ears  cm  offb)  the 
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transition     team     of    the 
incoming   administration. 
Murders  in  Rwanda  and 
Somalia   were,    perhaps, 
not     morally     different 
from  or  worse  than  mur- 
ders in  Bosnia  or  Ulster 
but     seemed     somehow 
more  primitive,  carried  out 
as  they  were  with  clubs  and 
axes,  or  with  bare  hands  and 
by  dancing,  gibbering  crowds. 

Moreover,  run  the  rule  across  Africa 
and  see  if  you  can  find,  anywhere  in  the 
entire  forsaken  continent,  anything  like 
a  success  story.  The  economies  are  used 
to  scare  the  children  of  World  Bank  offi- 
cials. (When  I  was  last  in  Zambia,  there 
was  a  national  day  of  prayer  for  the  lo- 
cal currency.  Prayer  was  not  answered.) 
The  famines,  plagues,  and  epidemics  are. 
from  old-style  locusts  to  ultra-modern 
aids,  the  most  sweeping  and  devastat- 
ing. The  clan  wars  and  the  wars  of  reli- 
gion are  the  most  bitter  and  pitiless.  Hu- 
man life  is  at  its  nastiest,  most 
brutish,  and  shortest. 

Statistics  do  their  usual  job  of 
confirming    initial    impressions. 
Of  the  20  most  impoverished  na- 
tions in   the  world,    18  are  in 
Africa.    Per  capita   G.N. P.   de- 
clined at  the  rate  of  almost  2 
percent  per  year  in  the   1980s. 
Though  it  contains  one-eighth 
of  the  world's   population,   the   conti- 
nent's share  of  world  trade  has  dipped  to 
just  above  2  percent.  But  these  paltry  2 
percents  balloon  into  terrifying  figures 
when  the  downside  is  being  measured. 
The  sub-Saharan  African  debt  was  110 
percent  of  the  total  G.N. P.  of  all  its  na- 
tions in  1991.  Of  the  people  diagnosed  as 
having  the  AIDS  virus,  two-thirds  are  in 
Africa. 

As  I  embarked  on  my  voyage  from 
the  Horn  of  Africa  southward,  crossing 
the  continent  at  its  tip  and  working 
my  way  back  up  the  western  coast,  I 
had  every  chance  to  get  bored  by  the 
stock  farewells.  "Take  care  in  darkest 
Africa  /  the  dark  continent  /  the  heart 
of  darkness  ..."  No  wonder  people  are 
so  fond  of  Nelson  Mandela— he's  practi- 
cally a  Westerner. 

Almost  all  current  writing  about 
Africa  depends  on  a  blend  of  Joseph 
Conrad  and  Evelyn  Waugh:  the  brood- 
ing, throbbing  stagnation  of  the  Congo 
and  the  siniste  farce  of  egomaniacal 
"Afrocentric"  politics.  (V.  S.  Naipaul  is 
sometimes  successful  in  achieving  a  lit- 
erary synthesis  of  the  two.)  In  no  coun- 
try is  this  journalistic  temptation  harder 
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The  continent's  economies 
are  used  to  scare  the  children 
of  World  Bank  officials. 


to  resist  than  in  the  original  Congo  itself 
(now  pointlessly  renamed  Zaire),  where 
I  had  my  haunting  brief  encounter  on 
the  roadside.  Here,  where  Conrad's  riv- 
er could  be  like  the  Mississippi,  the 
Yangtze,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Mekong— a 
great  waterway  of  trade— you  find  in- 
stead a  huge,  sweltering  ditch,  studded 
with  eroded  hulks  and  sunken  barges  in 
which,  as  in  every  crevice  of  African  de- 
cay, some  wretched  people  have  tried  to 
scratch  out  a  home.  Attempting  to  make 
sense  of  my  chance  sighting  of  the  man 
I  couldn't  help.  I  struggled  to  widen 
the  small  pool  of  light  in  which  I'd 
glimpsed  him. 
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reat  place,  Zaire.  It's  as  large  as  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  it's  the  second-largest  French- 
speaking  country  in  the  world.  It  has 
colossal  resources,  built  as  it  is  on  vast 
reefs  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  diamonds, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  immense  river  net- 
work and  its  wealth  of  game  and  arable 
land.  It  has  been  the  recipient  of 
tremendous  generosity  from  every  kind 
of  lending  institution.  It  could  have  bro- 
ken out  of  the  "Third  World"  a  genera- 


tion ago.  But  instead  it  became 
demonstration  case  of  the  deli 
erate  uses  of  underdevelo 
ment   something  neith 
Waugh    nor    Conrai 
bothered     even     i 
imagine. 

Initiation  begins  s 
the  airport.   Interm 
tional  airlines  will  n 
let  their  aircraft  spen 
a  night  in  Kinshasa,  b 
cause  they  are  not  sure  th 
planes  will  still  be  there  i 
the  morning,  and  because  n 
insurance    company    in    th 
world  will  cover  them  for  th 
stopover.  As  I  stepped  off  th 
plane,  I  was  grabbed  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  tarmac  betweenl 
the  stairs  and  the  "terminal."  M 
passport  was  seized  by  one  official— at 
least  he  said  he  was  an  official— while  a 
brisk  auction  of  my  belongings  was  be- 
gun by  other,  rival  bureaucrats  and  as- 
sorted freelances. 

The  filthy,  airless  arrivals  building 
was  awash  with  garbage  and  pools  of 
fetid  water,  as  well  as  with  predators  of 
all  kinds  who,  I  later  learned,  were  off- 
duty  cops  in  search  of  an  income  sup- 
plement. If  not  for  the  aid  of  a  big  and 
kindly  Zairean  doctor  I  had  met  on  the 
plane,  I  might  be  there  still.  And  not 
even  he  could  get  me  out  of  the  parking 
lot,  which  was  a  wasteland  of  rusting 
cars  and  jagged  potholes.  The  uni- 
formed goons  of  the  Zairean  army,  guns 
and  bayonets  to  the  fore,  simply  placed 
their  jackboots  against  the  doors  of  the 
creaking  and  springless  taxi,  preventing 
the  driver  from  getting  behind  the  wheel 
until  he  had  handed  over  a  wad  of  dirty 
bills.  This  tax  is  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  I  later  found. 

One  of  the  soldiers,  very  much  the 
worse  for  drink,  insisted  on  getting  into 
the  taxi  so  as,  he  explained,  to  guarantee 
my  safety  on  the  ride  to  the  hotel.  Upon 
arrival  he  demanded  $1,500  in  cash  for 
the  privilege,  and  followed  me  angrily 
into  the  lobby  when  I  refused  to  pay. 
His  breath  was  undoing  my  tie.  Nobody 
in  the  hotel  offered  to  take  my  side. 

General  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  the  cun- 
ning bandit  who  presides  over  the  coun- 
try (his  titles  variously  translate  as  "the 
cock  that  leaves  no  hen  untouched"  and 
"the  all-powerful  warrior  who,  because 
of  his  inflexible  will  to  win,  goes  from 
conquest  to  conquest  leaving  fire  in  his 
wake"),  is  not  a  subtle  man.  One  of  the 
main  streets  in  his  capital  is  named  for 
Emperor  Bokassa,  the  deposed  tyrant  of 
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the  neighboring  Central  African  Repub 

Ik.  wilt)  practiced  cannibalism  ami  nuir- 

dered  hundreds  of  schoolchildren  who 
refused  to  weai  ins  choice  of  uniform. 
In  the  eastern  pail  of  Zaire,  a  large 
stretch  of  water  is  named  in  honor  i>t' 
Idi  Amin. 

I   quote   from   a   brochure   of  t ho 
stale  tourist  industry:  "Thanks  to  the 
great    number    of  hippos,    the    fish    in 
I  ake  Amin   benefit   from   a   rich  and 
abundant    diet    provided    by    their   ex- 
crement." The  same  point  is  empha- 
sized  a   little    lower   down: 
"Lake   Idi  Amin   Dada,  ex- 
traordinarily    rich     in     fish 
thanks  to  the  defecation  of  a 
myriad  of  lake  hippos."  One 
wants  to  picture  the  planning 
meeting.    "Tourism    is    slow. 
The  numbers  are  down  badly.        ^^^ 
We  can't  do  much  about  the 
airport.  But  what  if  we  offer 
them  a  fish  dinner,  stressing  the  hippo 
shit  and  reminding  them  twice  of  the 
enticing  name  of  the  lake'.'" 

1  thought  that  the  author  of  Scoop 
and  Black  Mischief  could  have  made 
something  of  that.  And  Conrad  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  recognizing  the 
rotting,  crashing  decay  of  the  equatorial 
interior.  When  the  Belgian  colonists  de- 
parted in  1960,  the  country  could  boast 
88,000  miles  of  decent  road.  By  1985, 
this  had  contracted  to  12.000  miles,  of 
which  only  1,400  were  paved.  Today, 
the  smallest  trip  outside  Kinshasa  re- 
quires an  all-terrain  vehicle.  The  back- 
country  and  the  forest  have  lost  all  con- 
nection with  the  capital  and  the  coast. 

To  this,  however,  can  be  added  some 
strictly  modern  horrors.  I  spent  part  of 
an  afternoon  at  the  suburban  villa  of 
Etienne  Tshisekedi,  the  veteran  opposi- 
tion leader,  who,  on  the  previous  day. 
had  been  subjected  to  an  attack  by  one 
of  Mobutu's  private  militias.  The  win- 
dows m  his  study  had  been  shot  out, 
and  a  litter  of  grenade  shells  and  car- 
tridge cases  had  been  collected  by  sup- 
porters as  evidence.  Here  was  a  scene 
recognizable  from  Bosnia  or  El  Sal- 
vador or  Lebanon:  the  civilian  and 
nontribal  politician  trying  desperately 
to  survive  in  a  welter  o\'  mayhem  and 
superstition. 

In  the  garden,  a  large  black  cock 
was  playing  a  vicious  game  of  cat  and 
mouse  with  a  crippled  frog,  something 
1  didn't  know  poultry  had  the  wit  or 
the  cruelty  to  do.  As  the  pecking  tor- 
lure  went  on.  I  listened  lo  aides  of 
Tshisekedi,  who  was  legally  made 
prime  minister  in  1991  and  who  enjoys 


vast  popular  support,  but  who  il  on!) 
because  he  can  hardly  leave  Ins  home 
is  failing  to  make  any  hcadwav  againsl 
the  vast  corruption  ami  lawlessness  of 
the  Mobutu  state  "Our  leadership 
comes  from  ever)  mam  national  group 
and  tribe,  while  Mobutu's  entourage  is 
all  from  the  Ngabandi  chin."  1  was  told 
by  Frederic  Kibassa,  one  of  the  tough- 
est and  most  outspoken  of  the  dissi- 
dents. "Mobutu's  political  family  is 
corrupted  through  and  through."  Esti- 
mates by  Western  diplomats  of  the  pri- 


The  vast  domed  structure  with  its 
inhuman  scale  had  the  look  of  something 
recently  landed  from  a  Spielberg  set. 


vate  fortune  Mobutu  has  hijacked  from 
the  central  bank  fluctuate  between  $4 
billion  and  $11  billion:  "At  any  rate," 
an  American  envoy  to  the  country  told 
me,  "he  could  clear  the  national  debt 
by  writing  a  personal  check." 

But  Mobutu's  larger  achievement  is 
to  have  corrupted  an  entire  society  and 
made  it  complicit  with  beggary,  embez- 
zlement, and  theft.  An  elevator  atten- 
dant in  one  run-down  government  min- 
istry wanted  a  bribe  to  take  me  from  the 
18th  to  the  19th  floor.  Passport  Control 
extends  an  imperative  palm  just  as  your 
plane  is  boarding.  Policemen  farm  their 
beats.  I  was  detained  with  my  photogra- 
pher companion,  Ed  Kashi,  as  we  tried 
to  get  some  pictures  of  the  Congo  river- 
bank;  two  separate  teams  of  police  and 
customs  officials  disputed  the  extortion 
rights  over  us  and  threatened  to  take  the 
camera  equipment  before  settling  for  a 
compromise  price.  "I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Christopher,"  said  my  guide  sadly  at  one 
point,  "that  my  country  is  a  jungle.  A 
jungle. "  This  was  no  sarcastic  white  set- 
tler talking  with  condescension  about 
Mau  Mau  land.  It  was  a  man  genuinely 
embarrassed  by  the  abject  shame  of  his 
country. 

He  actually  said  this  to  me  after  he'd 
shown  me  the  Kinshasa  zoo.  I  had  not 
especially  wanted  to  go,  since  I'm  fed 
up  with  reading  articles  that  describe 
Africa  as  being  either  a  safari  park  or 
an  elephants'  graveyard,  but  I  soon  un- 
derstood wh)  he  w  ished  me  to  see  it. 
After  being  contemptuously  fleeced  by  a 
couple  of  bored  gatekeepers,  we  were 
admitted  to  a  tiny  hell.  Baffled  bears 
with  sore-covered  muzzles  were  molder- 


iii)'  in  duly,  waterless  pen.  a  icrofulous 

eagle  sal  in  a  dropping  spattered 

A  lioness  sported  a  suppurating  stump 

where  her  tail  had  been 

It  was  (he  very  essence  ol  a  cot 
that  has  forgotten  self-respect  and  that 
cannot  be  bothered  to  safeguard  even 
its    natural    patrimony    of   charismatic 
wildlife.  As  we  drove  sadly  away,  my 
Zairean  friend  still  apologi/ing  for  the 
wreck   and   squalor,   we   passed   a   few 
roadside  food  stands  where  sat  clutches 
of  roadkill  vendors.  You  could  get  a 
squashed  fox  for  a  few  grub- 
by bills,  and  some  live  pan- 
golins   were    being    roughlv 
handled    for   curious    poten- 
tial  buyers.    Everything   was 
coarse,    brutal,    and    cheap, 
and  nothing  worked.  It  wasn't 
just    worse    than    when    the 
much-hated     Belgian    racists 
had  departed.   It  was  worse 
than  before  colonialism  began  at  all. 

Portuguese  explorers  in  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  19th  century  reported  on  the 
kingdom  of  Kazembe,  which  occupied 
the  part  of  Zaire  now  called  Shaba  or 
Katanga  Province.  The  kingdom,  they 
said  excitedly,  was  "rich  in  food  and 
strongly  governed."  Today,  malnutri- 
tion is  a  leading  cause  of  death  among 
Zairean  children,  and  a  warlord  system 
runs  Shaba  Province.  The  once  fabu- 
lous mining  operations  have  been  virtu- 
ally shut  down,  as  the  skilled  Baluba 
workers,  who  knew  how  to  run  them, 
are  being  ethnically  cleansed  from  the 
area. 

"Don't  be  deceived  by  the  chaos." 
said  one  experienced  Western  business- 
man. "Mobutu  likes  it  this  way.  With 
hyperinflation  it's  easy  for  foreigners  to 
make  money,  and  it's  the  cut  from  for- 
eigners that  fills  his  pockets.  With  no 
roads,  the  army  can  never  topple  him. 
With  no  communications,  the  opposi- 
tion can  never  organize.  With  total  cor- 
ruption, it's  every  man  for  himself  and 
people  can  be  picked  off  one  by  one." 
The  uses  of  underdevelopment. 

As  I  went  around  the  markets  and 
streets  of  Kinshasa.  I  was  often  asked 
if  I  was  French.  This  was  not  a  compli- 
ment to  my  poor  usage  of  the  tongue, 
and  it  wasn't  asked  in  a  friendlv  way. 
What  people  turned  out  to  mean  was 
that  if  I  was  French  the)  wouldn't  talk 
to  me.  Popular  hatred  of  France  for  its 
open  support  of  Mobutu  exceeds  oven 
the  dislike  of  the  C.I. A.  for  installing 
him,  in  a  coup  in  1965,  in  the  first 
place.  The  French  intervention  in 
Rwanda  was  w  idelv   seen  as  a  scheme 
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to  help  both  Mobutu  and  the  blood- 
stained Rwandan  officers  who  carried 
out  the  genocide  of  last  April.  After  the 
bodies  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Rwandans  left  their  country  by  way  of 
the  river  system,  the  embalmed  corpse 
of  Rwandan  president  Juvenal  Habyari- 
mana  was  unloaded  at  Kinshasa  airport 
by  the  very  officers  who  had  used  his 
death  as  a  pretext  for  massacre.  Even 
as  they  broadcast  appeals  for  panic- 
stricken  Rwandans  to  flee  to  the  night- 
mare of  the  Goma  refugee  camp,  they 
themselves  were  setting 
up  shop  in  Zaire's  finest 
hotels  and  most  fragrant 
banks.  Mobutu's  soldiers, 
meanwhile,  were  robbing 
the  refugees  at  the  fron- 
tier and  charging  interna- 
tional relief  aircraft  300  ^^^^_ 
bucks  a  flight  cash  for 
the  privilege  of  using  the 
Goma  strip.  I  could  have  warned  them. 
Several  times  I  was  told  that  "what 
happens  in  Algeria  will  happen  here"- 
that  soon  foreigners  would  be  killed  on 
sight.  The  Zairean  people  are  probably 
too  gentle  and  too  welcoming,  as  indi- 
viduals, ever  to  make  good  on  such 
threats.  But  there  is  an  almost  bottom- 
less well  of  humiliation  and  frustration 


to  draw  upon,  and  though  episodes  of  vi- 
olence have  been  infrequent,  they  have 
been  very  ferocious.  The  certainty  in  any 
case  is  that  if  things  do  turn  nasty  we 
will  see  Zaireans  in  the  raw,  untreated 
state  in  which  their  fellow  Africans  are 
presented  to  us  now  stripped  of  cover 
and  dignity  and  occupying  certain  well- 
worn  categories.  The  Refugee.  The  Beg- 
gar. The  Slum  Dweller.  Just  like  the 
nameless  man  who  was  dragged  across 
my  headlamps. 

But  now  take  another  look  at  that 


"At  any  rate,"  an  American  envoy  to 
the  country  told  me,  Mobutu  "could  clear  the 
national  debt  by  writing  a  personal  check/7 


guy.  There's  no  God-given  reason  why 
he  isn't  dressed  in  a  good  suit  of 
clothes,  supporting  his  family  by  work- 
ing for  a  thriving  mining  company  at  a 
standard  of  living  higher  than  that  of 
southern  Italy  or  northern  Portugal.  Or 
why,  on  weekends,  he  isn't  taking  the 
children  on  a  cruise  upriver,  perhaps  to 
see  a  well-run  game  park  or  maybe  to 


explore  the  wonders  of  the  rain  forest, 
where  careful  and  judicious  logging 
provides  a  healthy  income  to  farmers 
who  would  otherwise  move  hungrily  to 
the  townships,  while  preserving  the 
canopy  and  the  older  growths  for— 
among  other  things  innovative  re- 
search into  tropical  medicine. 

This  is  no  Utopian  dream.  The  mate- 
rial conditions  for  this  other  Zaire  al- 
ready exist.   And   there  are  men   and 
women  qualified  to  administer  it,  except 
that  they  tend  to  be  either  in  prison 
or  abroad.  (In  the  1980s, 
at  least  100,000  educated 
and  professional  Africans 
fled  the  continent.)  The 
current  situation  is  almost 
completely  determined  by 
outsiders,  who  have  shored 
up  Mobutu  as  a  "friendly 
power,"  who  have  bought 
the  raw  materials  cheap, 
who  have  supplied  the  guns  and  trainers 
to  the  swollen  and  unnecessary  army, 
and  who  have  set  the  percentage  rate  at 
which     Zaireans     will     work -or     not 
work    to  repay  their  debt.  If  the  "new 
globalism"   means  anything,   it   means 
that,  outward  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, the  man  I  saw  is  part  of  the  same 
political  economy  as  I  am. 


Zaire's  64-year-old  ruler, 

General  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 

(here,  orating  in  Shaba  Province), 

s  corrupted  an  entire  society 

during  his  29  years  in  power, 

making  it  complicit  with  beggary, 

embezzlement,  and  theft. 


"Don't  push,  there's 
room  for  everybody" 
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The  fact  is  that,  unfair  as  it  may 
seem,  Africa  desperately  needs  that 
success  story  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Not  everyone  is  as  crude  as  the  late 
Richard  Nixon,  who  confided  to  H.  R. 
Haldeman  that  American  blacks  were 
no  good  because  Africa  itself  was  no 
good  and  had  never  produced  a  work- 
able or  civilized  society.  ("The  worst," 
he  added  viciously,  "is  Liberia,  which 
we  built.")  In  common  with  far  too 
many  educated  people.  Nixon  knew  less 
about  Africa  than  he  did  about  the 
north  face  of  the  Eiger. 
But  his  cynicism  finds  a 
partial  echo  in  the  weari- 
ness with  which  rational- 
izations for  African  fail- 
ure are  received. 

Yes,  we  know  that 
colonialism  was  devastat-  ^^^^^ 
ing  and  disruptive.  Yes, 
we  know  that  the  politi- 
cal borders  of  Africa  make  no  sense  and 
were  drawn  without  regard  to  human 
reality.  Yes,  no  doubt  the  international- 
trade  deck  is  stacked  against  African 
products.  But  does  this  explain  why 
there  is  still  slavery  in  Mauritania  and 
southern  Sudan  (often  but  not  always  Is- 
lamic enslavement  of  Christians,  and 
what  do  Mr.  Farrakhan's  Black  Mus- 
lims have  to  say  about  that?)'1.  Does  it 
explain  why  millions  of  young  girls  are 
genitally  mutilated?  Does  it  explain  why 
the  Wa-Benzi—d  brilliant  street  term  for 
the  local  class  that  rides  in  the  imported 
Mercedes  limousine— are  greedier  and 
less  productive  than  any  privileged  elite 
in  Asia  or  Latin  America? 

Like  my  Zairean  guide,  who  referred 
angrily  to  his  country  as  a  jungle, 
Africans  are  often  their  own  sternest 
critics.  In  the  Ivory  Coast,  where  I  at- 
tended a  conference  of  political  par- 
ties, the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Achi 
Koman,  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  pam- 
phlet. It  turned  out  to  contain  a  long 
denunciation  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
among  the  educated  classes.  He  told 
me  later  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  one 
of  the  country's  most  urgent  problems, 
and  that  even  the  most  outwardly  so- 
phisticated university  graduates  were 
often  in  thrall  to  some  village  feticheur. 

The  Ivory  Coast  is  actually  a  very 
good  place  to  contemplate  the  persis- 
tence of  cultism  and  its  frequent  coun- 
terpart, the  glorification  of  the  chief- 
tain or  leader.  The  capital,  Abidjan,  is  a 
well-run  Frenchified  coastal  city  with 
numerous  chic  shops  and  restaurants 
and  a  functional  if  overlarge  bureaucra- 
cy. But  it  is  not,  technically,  the  politi- 


cal capital  of  the  nation.  That  honor 
belongs  to  the  provincial  town  of  Ya- 
moussoukro, birthplace  and  ancestral 
village  of  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny.  Un- 
til his.  death  in  1993.  F.H.-B.  ran  the 
country  like  a  private  estate.  And  if 
you  make  the  three-hour  journey  north 
by  road  to  Yamoussoukro,  you  can  see 
his  memorial. 

Soaring  directly  out  of  the  red  dirt 
and  the  scrub  is  an  immense  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  (perhaps  15  percent 
of  Ivorians  are  Catholic  in  name)  which 


Smack  in  the  middle  of  this  hellhole  of 
concrete,  glass,  and  marble  modernism,  there  is 
an  artificial  lake  for  sacred  crocodiles. 


was  designed  specifically  to  be  taller 
than  St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome.  For 
some  reason  you  need  a  military  permit 
to  enter  the  place,  but  on  the  day  of  my 
visit  that  was  a  pointless  preliminary  be- 
cause I  was  the  only  person  there.  The 
vast  domed  structure  with  its  inhuman 
scale  had  the  look  of  something  that  had 
recently  landed  from  a  Steven  Spielberg 
set.  Lizards  fooled  about.  A  guard  dozed 
stertorously  in  the  men's  room.  A  mon- 
grel was  attempting  to  administer  itself  a 
blow  job  on  the  steps,  but  abandoned 
the  effort  either  because  of  the  heat  or 
from  a  feeling  that  the  surroundings 
were  inappropriate. 

Yamoussoukro  is  eerie,  because  its 
huge  Stalinist  boulevards  and  avenues 
lead  nowhere,  and  because  its  vast  "In- 
stitute," dedicated  to  the  study  of 
Houphouet-Boigny  "thought,"  is  com- 
pletely bare  of  books  and  papers.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  Africa,  you  get  a  queasy 
sense  of  the  jungle  creeping  unstoppably 
back.  Meanwhile,  what  has  been  built  is 
a  sort  of  unsatisfying  and  discordant 
compromise  between  opportunistic  capi- 
talism and  tenacious  tribalism.  The  con- 
tract to  build  the  wasteful  and  hideous 
basilica  (at  a  cost  which  is  not  disclosed 
but  which  consumed  a  sizable  fraction 
of  the  country's  budget)  went,  as  most 
local  contracts  do,  to  the  French  con- 
struction conglomerate  Bouygues,  which 
is  to  France  what  Bechtel  is  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  That  was  one  of  the  many 
pourboires  which  sweeten  the  relation- 
ship between  Paris  and  its  African  client 
states.  Yet  smack  in  the  middle  of  this 
neglected  hellhole  of  concrete  and  glass 
and  marble  modernism,  there  is  a  large 


artificial  lake  dedicated  to  the  care  and 
feeding  of  sacred  crocodiles.  This  in 
turn  is  right  next  to  the  immense  presi- 
dential palace  which  F.H.-B.  awarded 
himself.  Interestingly,  the  saints  and 
martyrs  in  the  cathedral  stained  glass 
are  all  conspicuously  white.  But  sta- 
tioned close  to  the  Redeemer  in  one 
panel  is  a  black  man  whose  face  is  well 
known  from  official  portraits. 

As  I  watched  the  crocs  plying  to  and 
fro  in  that  way  they  have,  I  was  think- 
ing of  a  conversation  I  had  had  in  the 
capital  the  night  before. 
"F.H.-B.    got    the    Pope 
himself    to    come    and 
consecrate  that  basilica," 
I   was   told.    "But   then 
when  he  died  he  wasn't 
buried    in    it.    Everyone 
thought  it  was  supposed 
to    be    his    mausoleum, 
but  he  had  arranged  for 
his  body  to  be  handed  over  to  the  'tra- 
ditional medicine'  priests.  The  funeral 
was  in  secret.  On  these  occasions,  cher 
ami,  the  witch  doctors  are  supposed  to 
take  back  the  power  they  conferred  on 
the  big  chief  when  he  was  alive.  That 
usually  means  human  heads— up  to  40 
of  them  for  a  really  major  chieftain." 

Oh  come  on,  I  thought  (and  indeed 
said).  Wouldn't  people  notice  that  there 
were— to  take  one  objection  at  random- 
some  missing  persons?  "Ah,  but  who 
counts  the  peddlers  who  wander  over  the 
border  from  Liberia  or  Guinea?  Who 
will  miss  the  occasional  refugee,  or  ask 
any  questions?"  These  were  Africans 
talking.  Europeans  in  Abidjan,  some  of 
whom  thought  it  was  politically  non- 
kosher  to  suggest  human  sacrifice  at  the 
presidential  level,  nonetheless  confirmed 
that  their  servants  had  been  nervous,  and 
had  gone  around  checking  on  stray  or 
missing  members  of  their  families.  Im- 
pressive, at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of 
people  who  believed  the  story. 

Superstition  can  take  more  than  one 
form.  Houphouet-Boigny  was  a  French 
client.  Joaquim  Chissano  is  the  leader 
of  a  revolutionary  and  secular  party 
in  Mozambique— a  former  Portuguese 
colony  that  tore  itself  away  by  armed 
struggle,  and  until  recently  proclaimed 
the  slogans  of  socialist  internationalism. 
Today.  President  Chissano  greets  visit- 
ing diplomats  and  dignitaries  by  bend- 
ing their  ears  about  Transcendental 
Meditation,  and  has  awarded  millions 
of  hectares  of  prime  land  to  "the  Ma- 
harishi  Heaven  on  Earth  Development 
Corporation." 

In   the  past  two  decades,   Mozam- 
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Rwandan  refugees  in  T 
May  1994,  the  latest  surge  in  a  , 
population  of  displaced  African 


biqne  has  been  through 
an  anti-colonial  revolution, 
swiftly  superseded  by  a  vi- 
cious war  of  attrition  with 
South  Africa  in  which  per- 
haps one  million  Mozam- 
bicans  lost  their  lives.  Its 
economy  has  been  beg- 
gared and  put  into  World 
Bank  receivership.  After  such  an  acute 
crisis  of  expectations,  and  such  a 
numbing  series  of  disappointments,  per- 
haps people  are  willing  to  give  any- 
thing a  try.  "If  you  want  to  see  voodoo 
economics,"  said  one  rather  bitter 
Mozambican  radical,  "don't  read  the 
World  Bank  reports.  Go  to  the  market 
in  Maputo  and  ask  for  the  black-magic 
section.  They  have  one  now.  They 
didn't  used  to,  but  that's  all  coming 
back  these  da) 

On  a  visit  to  the  market,  which  sold 
everything  from  hubcaps  to  Johnnie 
Walker,  I  found  the  voodoo  section  with- 
out difficulty  and  v  ffered  a  surefire 
male-potency  enhanc  it  looked  like  a 
suspension  of  tofu  in  >  gar,  ;\ni\  I  felt 
confident  enough  to  pa  it  up  after  a 
brief  hesitation,  especial  i  since  to  my 
relief  the  vendor  didn't  really  seem  to 
believe  in  it  either. 

However,  when  people  have  tried 
everything   and    have    discovered    that 


The  famines,  plagues,  and  epidemics  are, 
from  old-style  locusts  to  ultra-modern  AIDS, 
the  most  sweeping  and  devastating. 


nothing  works,  they  will  tend  to  revert 
to  what  they  know  best— which  will  of- 
ten be  the  tribe,  the  totem,  or  the  taboo. 
There  is  almost  no  country  in  Africa 
where  it  is  not  essential  to  know  to 
which  tribe,  or  which  subgroup  of  which 
tribe,  the  president  belongs.  From  this 
single  piece  of  information  you  can 
trace  the  lines  of  patronage  and  alle- 
giance that  define  the  state. 

The  promise  of  political  indepen- 
dence has  soured.  Economic  progress 
has  not  merely  been  arrested,  it  has 
been  turned  back.  In  most  countries, 
the  state  forms  a  thin  and  unpopular  ve- 
neer on  a  pain -racked  society.  In  Nairo- 
bi, the  relatively  clean  and  modern  cap- 
ital of  Kenya,  I  went  to  a  conference  of 
right-thinking  people  who  were  con- 
cerned with  this  very  subject.  The  semi- 
nar was  on  "Democracy  in  a  Multi- 
ethnic Society,"  a  pressing  topic  at  any 
lime  in  Kenya,  which  is  riven  with  trib- 
al   envy    between    the    Luo    and    the 


Kikuyu  peoples,  but  an  es- 
pecially absorbing  one  in 
view  of  the  news  from 
Rwanda.  (On  the  edge  of 
all  political  conversation 
in  Africa  today,  if  you  lis- 
ten, you  can  hear  the  word 
"Rwanda.") 

Though  Kenya  is  out- 
wardly calm,  and  its  English-language 
press  maintains  a  jaunty  tone,  worrying 
news  creeps  in  from  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. There  is  the  Somali  horror  show 
on  the  border.  There  are  election  riots  in 
the  slums.  Up  in  the  Rift  Valley,  a  crude 
war  of  clan  against  clan  has  broken  out. 
The  meeting  took  place  in  the  Nairo- 
bi Safari  Club,  in  a  highly  urbane  and 
relaxed  atmosphere.  It  had  something  of 
the  feel  of  an  old  British  colonial  gather- 
ing, called  to  discuss  signs  of  restless- 
ness among  the  natives.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  German  Social  Democratic 
team  who  were  helping  sponsor  the 
event,  all  present  were  Africans.  There 
was  some  nervous  joking  about  the 
morning's  headlines,  which  featured  a 
denunciation  by  President  Daniel  arap 
Moi  of  all  such  "Democracy  confer- 
ences," which  he  accused  of  being  anti- 
Kenyan  activities  sponsored  by  sinister 
forces  overseas. 

This  was  likely  to  be  more  than  mere 
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rhetoric;  President  Moi  has  an  imperi- 
ous way  with  dissent  and  uses  his 
police  force  with  a  heavy  hand.  More- 
over, he  is  from  a  minority  tribe  him- 
self and  is  given  to  consolidating  his 
position  by  playing  off  the  princi- 
pal tribes  against  one  another.  The 
word  at  the  meeting  was  that  the  fight- 
ing in  the  Rift  Valley  was  probably 
state-instigated  as  part  of  a  divide-and- 
rule  strategy.  And  in  Kenya,  I'etat  c'esl 
Moi. 

The    day's    keynote    speaker    was 
Professor  Ali  Mazrui.  a  smooth-as-silk 
Kenyan -born   academic   who 
now  holds  a  chair  at  the  State 
University   of  New   York   at 
Binghamton.  He  appeared  to 
get  straight  to  the  point  by 
stressing  the  abattoir  condi- 
tions   in    Somalia,    Rwanda, 
Liberia,  Angola,  Burundi,  and 
elsewhere.  "Is  the  old  slate  of 
the     colonial     order     being        ^^_ 
washed  clean  with  buckets  of 
blood?"  he  asked.  "Or  is  the 
blood  in  fact  spilling  in  the  maternity 
ward  of  history  as  a  new  Africa  is  try- 
ing to  breathe  amidst  the  mess  of  con- 
vulsive birth  pangs?" 

I  could  think  of  a  question  much 
scarier  than  these.  What  if  it's  neither  of 
the  above?  What  if  all  the  bloodshed  is 
for  nothing?  What  if  Africa  is  neither  be- 
ing cleansed  in  blood  nor  giving  birth  in 
blood,  but  just  plain  drowning  in  blood? 
What  if  it's  rocketing  back  into  the 
primeval,  using  20th-century  techniques 
to  accomplish  its  own  destruction?  Well, 
I  only  asked. 

This  was  a  gathering  sponsored  by, 
among  others,  the  National  Concerns 
Council  and  a  group  called  Gender  Sen- 
sitive Initiatives,  which  God  knows  is 
needed  in  a  continent  where  on  every 
road  you  see  men  leading  strings  of 
women  like  pack  animals.  But  I  won- 
dered if  such  nicely  named  outfits  would 
care  to  look  reality  in  the  face. 

Actually,  Mazrui  improved  as  the 
morning  wore  on.  He  proposed  six  tests 
for  a  minimally  successful  state.  Does  it 
control  its  territory?  Is  it  sovereign  over 
its  own  resources?  Can  it  collect  rev- 
enue? Does  it  maintain  an  infrastruc- 
ture of  roads,  railways,  and  telephones? 
Can  it  provide  services  such  as  health, 
education,  and  sanitation?  Is  it  able  to 
guarantee  law  and  order?  There  is  a 
seventh  question  which  he  touched 
upon.  Docs  it  control  some  areas  by 
day  but  surrender  that  vestigial  power 
at  night? 

By  any  or  all  of  these  tests,  including 


the  informal  and  crepuscular  seventh 
one,  the  majority  of  African  states  are 
not  states  at  all,  just  entities  with  occa- 
sional impact  on  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  dwell  in  them.  South  Africa  quali- 
fies as  a  proper  state,  as  does  Botswana, 
and  as  do  Namibia  and  Zimbabwe.  But 
that  claim  would  still  come  as  news  to 
millions  of  their  citizens,  who  live  out- 
side the  charmed  circle  of  development 
and  "the  market." 

And  to  their  noncitizens.  Much  of 
South  Africa's  mining  labor  force 
comes     from     impoverished     Mozam- 


wilderness.  But,  for  the  moment,  it  was 
home.  And  there  wasn't  much  to  go 
back  to. 

Both  men  were  educated,  with  quali- 
fications and  skills,  and  both  could 
speak  fair  English.  Yet  in  any  foresee- 
able future  they  were  fated  to  be  part 
of  a  vast  population  of  Africa  whose 
tragedy  is  that  nobody  wants  them,  no- 
body needs  them,  and  nobody  knows 
who  or  where  they  are.  As  far  as  the 
world  economy  is  concerned,  they 
might  as  well  not  have  been  born,  and 
might  as  well  hurry  up  about  dying. 


"The  war  against  us  was  designed  by 
anthropologists"— he  practically 
spat  out  the  word— 'who  knew  all  our 
society's  weak  points/7 


Y 


bique,  which  in  effect  lives  by  the  ex- 
port of  people.  Perhaps  one  in  seven  in- 
habitants of  the  Ivory  Coast  is  a  hungry 
immigrant  from  a  neighboring  country. 
Even  before  the  terrifying  events  of 
April  1994,  200,000  or  so  Rwandans 
lived  as  refugees  in  Uganda.  Eritrea  is 
trying  to  repatriate  a  large  chunk  of  its 
population  from  Sudan,  which  in  its 
turn  is  creating  a  mass  of  internal 
refugees  as  the  Muslim-Christian  con- 
flict becomes  more  acute. 

Solzhenitsyn  once  wrote  of  the  prison 
population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  nation 
apart,  with  its  own  rules  and  even  its 
own  economy.  In  Africa,  the  displaced 
person  is  a  special  category  of  citizen- 
ship, or  at  any  rate  of  existence.  No- 
body really  knows  how  many  millions 
there  are.  On  a  dusty  and  glaring  day,  I 
went  to  visit  the  Boane  camp  in 
Mozambique,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
clearing  center,  operated  by  the  U.N., 
for  returning  Mozambicans  who  fled  to 
Swaziland  during  the  war.  Of  the  first 
two  men  I  spoke  to,  one  was  an 
Ethiopian  merchant  sailor  who  had 
made  his  way  down  the  coast  of  eastern 
Africa  by  sea  and  had  a  rather  con- 
fused account  of  how  he  came  to  be  in 
a  relocation  center  35  miles  from  the 
Swazi  border,  and  the  other  was  a  for- 
mer Angolan  policeman  who  had  left 
the  city  of  Huambo,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  continent,  to  get  away  from  the 
unita  guerrillas  of  Jonas  Savimbi.  He, 
too,  was  at  something  of  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain   his    presence    in    this    transient 


ou  don't  get  a  sense  of  the 
absurdity  of  Africa's  bor- 
ders if  you  travel  by  air, 
because  customs  and  immigra- 
tion   routines    are    the    same 
everywhere  (Zaire  wholly  ex- 
cepted   and    other    countries 
partially  so).  But  on  land  the 
arbitrariness  of  political  geog- 
raphy becomes  swiftly  appar- 
ent.  In  the  hills  outside  the 
town  of  Masvingo— formerly  Fort  Victo- 
ria—in eastern  Zimbabwe  is  the  site  of 
the  Great  Zimbabwe  ruins,  for  which 
the  country  is  named.  After  the  pyra- 
mids, these  imposing  stone  marvels  are 
the  largest  masonry  structure  in  Africa— 
not  as  big  as  the  basilica  in  Yamous- 
soukro, perhaps,  but  far  more  authentic 
and  many  times  more  absorbing. 

Until  recently,  it  was  an  article  of  faith 
among  the  white  settlers  that  this— the 
Acropolis  of  southern  Africa— could  not 
conceivably  have  been  built  by  the  ances- 
tors of  the  shiftless  blacks.  The  country's 
leading  archaeologist,  Peter  Garlake,  was 
compelled  to  live  abroad  when  this  dog- 
ma was  made  official  by  the  Ian  Smith 
regime.  It  has  now  been  established  be- 
yond doubt  that  Great  Zimbabwe  was 
the  work  of  an  African  civilization  of  the 
later  Iron  Age,  probably  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury but  perhaps  before  that. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit,  the  vast  stone 
enclosure  with  its  beautifully  curved 
and  rounded  observation  tower  was  be- 
ing looked  over  by  a  group  of  Afrika- 
ner tourists.  Newly  encouraged  to  travel 
in  black  Africa  by  the  amazing  develop- 
ments in  their  own  homeland,  they  had 
come  to  see  for  themselves  that  Africa 
really  does  have  a  history  and  an  archi- 
tecture that  pre-dates  the  white  con- 
quest. They  were  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  were  writing  flattering  things  in  the 
visitors'  book.  Well.  I  thought,  I've 
lived  to  see  it. 

Of  course,  the  question  arises,  if 
Great  Zimbabwe  was  so  great,  why  did 
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Pete  Sampras.  The  youngesl  male 
to  win  the  U.S.  Open.  Now  the 
winnei  of  five  grand  slam  titles: 
Australia,1994;  Wimbledon,199  I 
and  I994;  the  U.S.  Open,  1 99  I 
and  1990. 

Said  The  New  York  Times  of 
Sampras:  "It's  just  possible  we 
have  a  latter  da>  <  lassie  on  our 
hands." 
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ii  collapse?  ITiere's  no  cleai  answei  lo 
tins  question,  bul  it  m.iv  have  had 
something  to  do  with  a  loss  ol  contact 
with  the  eastern  coast.  All  the  wav 
from  Masvingo  down  to  the  shores  ol 
Mozambique,  there  are  lessei  Zimbab 
wes  (the  word  in  the  Shooa  language 
means  both  "houses  of  stone"  and 
"venerated  houses")  that  used  to  be 
part  of  the  same  extended  civilization. 
But  if  you  want  to  follow  this  natural 
archaeological  trail,  sou  come  up 
against  a  frontier  that 
was  ih awn  during  the 
course  o(  a  late-19th- 
ccntury  loeal  quarrel 
between  Anglo-Saxon 
empire  builder  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  the  Por- 
tuguese. 

At  the  frontier,  which 
cuts  across  the  road 
with  hardly  any  notice,  signs  in  English 
and  Portuguese  warn  of  land  mines. 
But  there  is  no  reason  that  a  minefield 
should  separate  the  populations  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  Zimbabwe-Mozam- 
l  bique  border,  who  are  both  from  the 
I  Shona  nation  and  are  in  fact  the  same 
people  with  a  common  local  language. 
|  Nor  does  it  make  sense,  at  a  particular 
bend  in  the  road,  for  the  Shona  people 
to  stop  going  to  schools  that  teach  En- 


glish and  siaii  attending  m  hool 

the    medium    ■>!    in iti u<  lion    1 1    Poi 

tuguese 

Zimbabwe  is  the  country  where  the 
young  l  )oi  is  I  essing  wrote  hei  fii 
lies  ///c  Grass  is  Singing  and  This 
Was  the  Old  Chiefs  Country  I  "i 
decades  after,  she  was  persona  mm  gra 
in  in  what  was  ihen  Rhodesia  and,  re- 
turning allei  independence  to  write  her 
book  [frican  Laughter,  she  was  amazed 
to  find  the  settlers  engaged  in  the  same 


The  white  settlers  have  abandoned  their 

silly  claim  to  run  and  own  Zimbabwe  in  exchange 

for  the  undisturbed  right  to  make  money. 


conversation    they    had   been    having 
when  she  left. 

I  had  a  sample  o(  that  \ery  conver- 
sation at  that  very  bend  in  the  road  at 
the  Zimbabwe-Mozambique  crossing. 
Standing  at  the  border  post  was  a  trio 
of  tough,  blond  young  men.  They  were 
South  Africans,  but  not  in  the  least  like 
the  friendly,  mellow  Afrikaner  families 
I'd  encountered  at  the  Zimbabwe  ruins. 
They  looked  more  like  San  Diego  surf 


n.i/i .   and  iul  mood 

had  arrivi  d   ••■  ill 
bling    i"    i'  qu  i 

guard  ■  wouldn  i  lei  then  More 

insulting  itill    the  wiiid  not 

take    mone)    to   bend    the    ril 
weie    polite    but    linn    in    if 

(  hrist    man,  I  thought  that  in  Africa 

everyone  took  bribes."  rem. irked  the 
tallest  of  the  three  charmers  Yes,  that's 
right,  I  thought  venomously,  push  your 
wa>  into  one  of  the  lew  honest  coun- 
tries left  m  Africa,  start 
throwing  bribes  and 
foreign  currency  about. 
and  then  go  home  and 
complain  that  every- 
bodv  is  on  the  take. 

An       unsatisfactory 
conversation      ensued. 
"Vanity  Fair   isn't  that 
a    pornography    maga- 
zine.'"   Well,    I    mean   to   say.   really'   I 
changed  the  subject  with  what  I  thought 
was   appropriate   dignity,   asking   them 
how  they  liked  Zimbabwe.  Not  a  bit.  it 
was  a  nothing  country,  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  thing  they  were  used  to.  Oh.  and 
what  sort  of  thing  was   that?    "Well, 
back  home  in  South  Africa  we  have 
Catseyes  down  the  middle  of  the  road. 
They   haven't   got   anything   like   that 
here."  Weeks  later,  in  Johannesburg,  I 
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Zimbabwe  has 


the  First  World:  Harare,  its  capital, 

boasts  amenities  such  as 

the  nightclub  in  the  Holiday  Inn, 

a  gathering  place  for  African 

yuppiedom,  with  its  strobe  lights 

and  top-40  musk. 
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found  that  these  youths  had  pissed  me 
off  sufficiently  to  make  me  notice  that 
aha!— there  was  a  distinct  shortage  of 
Catseyes  on  the  main  roads. 

Actually,  Zimbabwe  has  at  least  one 
foot  in  the  First  World.  If  you  fly  in 
from  any  neighboring  country,  you  see 
the    suburbs    of  the    capital,    Harare, 
winking  with  the  blue  eyes  of  many, 
many  swimming  pools.  The  quarter- 
million  or  so  white  settlers  have  aban- 
doned  their   silly   claim    to    run    and 
own  the  country  in  exchange  for  the 
undisturbed  right  to  make  money 
in  their  own  way,  and  they  have 
been  joined  by  a  large  and  ambi- 
tious black  middle  class.  An  Ameri- 
can visitor  can  use  his  credit  cards, 
dial  AT&T  direct,  and  deal  with 
gleaming     car-rental     companies. 
The   choice   of  golf  clubs,    safari 
parks,  and  mountain  resorts  is  ex- 
traordinary. 

But  as  elsewhere  in  Africa,  and  per- 
haps more  noticeably  in  Zimbabwe 
because  of  the  contrast,  you  have  only 
to  walk  a  few  steps  from  the  pool  of 
light  around  your  hotel,  or  turn  your 
car  or  jeep  a  few  yards  off  the  main 
road,  to  find  yourself  in  the  Third 
World  again. 

The  aids  crisis  is  actually  one  of  the 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  because  it 
strikes  all  classes  and  conditions.  In  a 
ritzy  discotheque  in  Harare,  I  met  Alex 
Kaunda,  son  of  the  man  who  until  re- 
cently was  the  president  of  neighboring 
Zambia.  There  had  been  an  AIDS  death 
in  that  family.  But  most  Third  World 
afflictions  are  unsubtle  in  being  in- 
come-related. (Just  as  the  Third  World 
itself  is  unsubtle  in  making  poor  people 
very  thin  and  rich  people  very  fat.)  I 
began  to  compose  a  sort  of  blank-verse 
"Sub-Saharan  Blues,"  in  which  the  first 
line  of  each  verse  ran:  "You  know 
you're  in  the  Third  World  when  .  .  .  " 
Thus: 

You  know  you're  in  the  Tlurd  World 
when  you  see  a  half-dozen  scabby,  tiny, 
scrawny  Zimbabwean  children  playing 
cheerfully  with  the  improvised  toy  of  a 
simple  balloon  made  from  an  inflated 
prophylactic— the  gift  of  a  superbly  sin- 
cere Swedish  charity.  In  Africa,  there  is 
a  birthrate  trap:  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  lead  to  smaller  families  but 
i  will  not  lead  to  a  higher 
lard  of  living. 

vou  're  in  the  Third  World 

talk  to  an  agronomist  and  he 

tells  you   that  in  southern  Africa  the 

drought  of  1991-92  was  disastrous  for 

food  prod  id  the  good  rains  of 
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1992-93  a  huge  relief,  but  that  unfortu- 
nately the  good  rains  have  created  ideal 
conditions  for  a  plague  of  locusts. 

You  know  you're  in  the  Third  World 
when,  flying  up  the  western  coast  on 
the  national  airline  of  Cameroon,  you 
decide  that  a  visit  to  the  men's  room  is 
in  order.  Reaching  the  back  of  the 
plane  and  giving  the  door  handle  the 
usual  twist  and  tug,  you  are  fortunate 
to  be  covered  in  nothing  worse  than 
confusion  when  the  whole  unit  comes 
away  in  your  hand.  (I  actually  muttered 

Of  course,  the  question  arises, 
if  Great  Zimbabwe  was  so  great, 
why  did  it  collapse? 


the  word  "wawa"  at  that  point.  Taught 
me  by  the  most  liberal  white  resident 
I've  ever  met,  it  is  an  unavoidable 
acronym  which  means:  "West  Africa 
Wins  Again.") 

You  know  you're  in  the  Third  World 
when,  hearing  that  a  mother  in  Zaire 
has  lost  two  children,  you  tentatively  in- 
quire the  cause  of  death  and  are  told 
"diarrhea."  (In  an  added  touch,  epi^ 
demiologists  have  now  traced  the  cause 
of  many  deaths  in  that  same  rich  coun- 
try to  a  renewed  outbreak  of  .  .  . 
bubonic  plague.) 

You  know  you're  in  the  Third  World 
when  you  see  a  child,  half  scared  and 
half  scary,  guarding  some  stretch  of 
dirt  road  or  some  flyblown  checkpoint 
with  the  help  of  a  rifle  as  big  as  him- 
self. Of  the  many  cases  researched  for 
the  International  Red  Cross-sponsored 
report  Child  Soldiers:  The  Role  of  Chil- 
dren in  Armed  Conflicts,  most  of  the 
really  wrenching  ones  occurred  in 
Africa.  In  Eritrea  I  was  told  of  Ethiopi- 
an conscripts,  captured  by  the  rebels, 
who  turned  out  to  be  under  14.  They 
had  sometimes  been  used  to  clear 
minefields. 

Outside  the  Eritrean  city  of  Massawa, 
its  beautiful  coral  streets  and 
squares  still  charred  and  gouged 
from  the  last  days  of  the  30 -year  war 
for  independence  from  Ethiopia,  I 
stood  at  the  edge  of  a  grave.  Behind  an 
improvised  wall  of  corrugated  iron  in 
the  middle  of  some  dull  coastal  flat- 
lands,  a  mini  killing  field  had  been  cre- 
ated. Piles  of  ammunition  boxes  lay 
stacked  every  which  way,  spilling  their 


contents  in  all  directions.  But  the  con- 
tents, in  what  I  realized  had  the  mak- 
ings of  a  nasty  metaphor,  were  not  am- 
munition. They  were  the  end  products 
of  ammunition. 

Yellowing  skeletons  were  sprawling 
in    contorted    attitudes,    and    piles    of 
skulls   went   with   them.    Most   of  the 
skulls  had  bullet  holes  either  directly  be- 
tween the  eyes  or  squarely  in  the  back 
of  the  neck:  a  20th-century  "signature" 
that  by  now  even  a  child  (or,  in  these  re- 
gions, especially  a  child)  can  recognize. 
These  uncountable  and  horribly  in- 
separable bodies  had  been  heaped 
up  after  an  execution. 

The    Eritrean    liberation    forces 
had   lost   enough   people   of  their 
own,  God  knows,  and  are  still  look- 
ing for  thousands  of  prisoners  and 
hostages  who  went  "missing."  But 
this  trove  of  murder  was  no  help  to 
their  inquiry.  It  belonged,  rather,  to 
the   war-crimes  trials  which   the   new 
government  of  Ethiopia  will  be  staging. 
These  skeletons,  some  still  clad  in  rags 
of  uniform,  almost  certainly  belonged  to 
dissident  Ethiopian  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  urged  an  end  to  the  dirty  war 
against  Eritrea,  and  been  shot  down  in 
heaps  pour  encourager  les  autres. 

The  Dergue,  the  Ethiopian  dictator- 
ship responsible  for  the  skeletons,  was 
supported  politically  and  militarily  by 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  by  Cuba, 
which  had  obvious  geopolitical  ambi- 
tions in  a  country  so  near  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  it  was  also  supported  political- 
ly by  the  United  States  and  militarily  by 
Israel.  Washington  favored  the  continu- 
ance of  an  imperial  "unitary  state,"  and 
Israel  opposed  the  emergence  of  a  new 
Eritrean  state  that  seemed  friendly  to 
Arab  nationalists  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Red  Sea. 

So  the  killing  field  of  Massawa,  to 
which  I  was  taken  by  a  group  of  bright 
and  courageous  young  Eritreans  who 
had  returned  from  exile  in  Los  Angeles, 
was  a  sort  of  laboratory  of  foreign  inter- 
ference. Yet  again,  when  Africans  had 
been  willing  to  kill  one  another,  they 
had  found  outsiders  willing  to  arm  and 
encourage  them. 

In  1960,  in  Tourist  in  Africa,  Evelyn 
Waugh  wrote,  "Even  now  you  will  find 
people  of  some  good  will  and  some  in- 
telligence who  speak  of  Europeans  as 
having  'pacified'  Africa.  Tribal  wars 
and  slavery  were  endemic  before  they 
came;  no  doubt  they  will  break  out 
again  when  they  leave.  Meantime  un- 
der European  rule  in  the  first  forty 
years  of  this  century  there  have  been 
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three  long  wars  in  Africa  on  a  far  larg- 
er scale  than  anything  perpetrated  by 
marauding  spearmen,  waged  by  white 
men  against  white,  and  a  generation 
which  has  seen  the  Nazi  regime  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  had  best  stand  silent 
when  civilised  and  uncivilised  notions 
are  contrasted." 

A  shrewd  point,  and  from  an  unex- 
pected source.  Nonetheless,  there  is  a 
sense    in    which    really   terrifying   and 
elemental  violence  is  more  a  part  of 
contemporary  African  experience  than  it 
is  of,  say,  most  of  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  The  radiant 
Somali   human -rights   cru- 
sader Rakiya  Omaar,  co- 
director  of  the  organization 
African  Rights  and  author 
of  the  definitive  new  work 
on  Rwanda,  put  it  to  me        ^^^^— 
like    this:    "Many    people 
can  imagine  losing  a  friend 
or  a  relative  or  a  loved  one.  But  these 
people  have  lost  all  their  kin,  all  their 
loved  ones,  all  their  friends— everyone 
who  even  knew  who  they  were." 

Rakiya  was  convinced  from  her  work 
in  the  field  that  the  final  death  count  in 
Rwanda  would  be  even  higher  than  the 
estimates  of  half  a  million.  And  this,  as 
she  pointed  out  grimly,  arises  from  two 
rather  modern,  premeditated  forms  of 
barbarism— the  broadcast  of  coordinated 
orders  over  a  special  radio  station,  and 
"the  use  of  fragmentation  grenades  at 
close  range  on  people  who  had  been 
herded  together." 

Rwanda  was  no  frantic  explosion  of 
bloodlust,  but  a  long-prepared  plan 
to  destroy  an  entire  people.  Since 
before  1990,  the  Rwandan  military 
had  been  buying  and  stockpiling  an  ar- 
senal of  light  and  heavy  weapons,  pur- 
chased discreetly  from  South  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  the  ever  helpful  French. 
Even  the  United  States  did  its  bit,  train- 
ing 35  Rwandan  officers  and  NCOs  in 
American  military  schools,  and  furnish- 
ing loans  for  the  purchase  of  American 
military  equipment.  In  1992  the  Bush 
administration  cheerfully  certified  to 
Congress  that  Rwandan  government 
"relations  with  the  U.S.  are  excellent," 
and  announced  that  "there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  systematic  human 
rights  abuses  by  the  military  or  by  any 
other  element  of  the  government  of 
Rwanda." 

And  how  did  impoverished  Rwanda 
pay  for  the  weapons  that  would  make  it 
into  one  gigantic  charnel  house,  instead 
of  the  verdant  and  fertile  upland  com- 
munity it  had  once  been?  In  order  to  fi- 


nance a  $6  million  arms  deal  with 
Egypt,  Rwanda  obtained  an  export 
guarantee  from  France's  nationalized 
bank  Credit  Lyonnais.  This  loan  was  to 
be  redeemed  in  .  .  .  tea.  Poor  Rwanda 
mortgaged  the  future  earnings  of  its 
Mulindi  tea  plantation  to  Credit  Lyon- 
nais as  collateral,  and  gave  Egypt  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  fresh  tea  as  a 
commodity  down  payment. 

Thus  were  the  innocuous  herbal 
products  of  a  thriving  rural  people 
turned  into  a  Western  technology  trans- 


As  far  as  the  world  economy  is  concerned, 

they  might  as  well  not  have  been 

born,  and  might  as  well  hurry  up  about  dying. 


fer,  which  in  turn  made  a  serious  geno- 
cide, as  distinct  from  a  random  mas- 
sacre, actually  thinkable  and  doable. 
Wole  Soyinka,  the  Nigerian  Nobel  lau- 
reate, once  quite  properly  wrote  that  it 
is  Africans  themselves  who  are  to 
blame  for  "the  trail  of  skeletons  along 
desiccated  highways  ...  the  lassitude 
and  hopelessness  of  emaciated  sur- 
vivors crowded  into  refugee  camps  .  .  . 
the  mounds  of  corpses."  But  when 
these  things  happen,  the  West  is  not  en- 
titled to  watch  as  if  they  were  happen- 
ing on  another  planet.  The  globaliza- 
tion of  the  world  economy  means  an 
exchange  of  responsibilities  as  well  as 
techniques  and  resources,  and  as 
Joseph  Conrad  actually  did  write  in 
Heart  of  Darkness,  "The  conquest  of 
the  earth  ...  is  not  a  pretty  thing  when 
you  look  into  it." 

ozambique  is  in  a  coma,"  I  was 
told  by  Jose  Luis  Cabaco,  one  of 
the  many  white  Mozambicans  who 
supported  that  country's  independence 
movement.  A  long  civil  and  tribal  con- 
flict, which  was  also  an  aspect  of  its 
long  war  with  white  Rhodesia  and 
apartheid  South  Africa,  has  left  Mozam- 
bique barely  breathing. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  beautiful  Hotel 
Polana  in  Maputo,  where  Graham 
Greene  set  the  scene  of  illicit  interracial 
romance  in  Tlte  Human  Factor.  "There 
is  no  state,"  continued  Cabaco,  who 
served  as  minister  of  information  in  the 
revolutionary  regime  and  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Parliament.  "There  is  no  econ- 
omy. There  is  no  independence.  The  war 
against  us  was  designed  by  anthropolo- 


gists"—he  practically  spat  out  the 
word— "who  knew  all  our  society's  weak 
points.  And  a  coma  requires  an  oxygen 
tent.  This  oxygen  tent  is  now  being  sup- 
plied by  the  powers  that  be." 

He  was  right,  both  on  the  first  point 
and  on  the  second.  The  tribalist  contras 
who  were  financed  by  South  Africa  in 
the   bad   old   days   were   people   who 
understood  the  weak  spots.  They  went 
for  the  clinics  and  the  schools,  using 
local  witch  doctors  to  spread  fear  of 
new  things,  and  they  kidnapped  chil- 
dren and  turned  them  into 
killers.     Roy    Stacey,    an 
assistant  secretary  in  the 
Reagan-era  State  Depart- 
ment,    called     this     "one 
of  the  most  brutal  holo- 
causts against  ordinary  hu- 
man  beings   since   World 
War  II."  Today,  Mozam- 
bique's    vital     signs     are 
flickering  again.  But  only  on  one  im- 
portant condition. 

It  hit  me  when  I  went  to  the  stricken 
hamlet  of  Mohiua,  in  the  northern 
Mozambican  province  of  Zambezia,  to 
see  the  contras  being  demobilized  and 
to  watch  preparations  for  this  fall's 
multi-party  elections.  To  get  to  Mohi- 
ua, I  had  to  fly  first  to  Nampula  on  a 
Russian  plane  with  South  African  pi- 
lots and  (a  first  for  me,  and  only  their 
second  U.N.  peacekeeping  effort)  an 
immaculate  Japanese  ground,  crew. 
Then  I  hitched  a  ride  on  a  United  Na- 
tions Puma  helicopter  which  boasted  a 
British  flight  crew  and  a  Bangladeshi 
ground  crew.  On  arrival  in  the  bush,  I 
found  officers  and  soldiers  from  India, 
Egypt,  Spain,  Argentina,  and  (nice  to 
see  some  Africans)  Guinea-Bissau.  All 
along  my  journey  from  the  capital,  I 
had  not  met  a  single  Mozambican  offi- 
cial. The  writ  of  the  government  did 
not  run  anywhere. 

The  word  is  "recolonization."  It's  a 
decision  that  has  been  made  for  quite 
a  few  African  countries.  For  obvious 
reasons,  it's  not  called  recolonization, 
out  loud,  in  Africa  itself.  For  equally 
obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  called  recolo- 
nization in  the  West  either,  or  not  out- 
side a  few  nostalgic  newspapers  in 
London  and  Paris.  But  in  country  after 
country,  with  Mozambique  as  a  salient 
case,  you  find  that  the  local  Treasury  is 
a  branch  of  the  World  Bank,  the 
armed  forces  are  under  the  steward- 
ship of  the  United  Nations,  the  elec- 
toral register  is  in  the  care  of  interna- 
tional "observers,"  the  distressed  citi- 
zens apply  for  relief  to  outside  chari- 
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ties  and  aid  groups,  and  the  choicest 
bits  of  real  estate  are  in  the  hands  of 
multinational  corporations. 

In  the  scrub  and  dirt  of  Mohiua, 
nothing  grew  except  footprints.  The  ex- 
heroes  of  South  Africa's  surrogate 
army  stood  around  glowering  indis- 
criminately. Their  chief,  a  man  distin- 
guished by  his  highly  ab- 
breviated pair  of  pink 
Lurex  hot  pants,  was  ob- 
viously afraid  of  his  men, 
or  his  boys,  who  had 
been  waiting  too  long  for 
their  handout  of  shoes 
and  rations  from  the  for-  ^^^^^ 
eigners. 

The  atmosphere  veered 
nastily  between  a  sorry,  unhygienic  tor- 
por and  an  ugly,  vindictive  frustration. 
One  group  of  malcontents  stood  shiftily 
apart,  showing  the  lopped  and  stunted 
effect  of  a  harvesting  of  limbs— a  foot 
here,  a  shin  there— by  land  mines.  They 
needed  the  crispl)  atl  red  foreign-aid 
workers,  and  they  also  hated  and  re- 
sented them.  Any  trite  mom  ;nt,  such  as 
the  arrival  of  a  batch  us  bearing 

the  blue-and-gold  logo  oJ  I  e  European 
Union,  or  the  passage  by  oi  an  undulat- 
ing village  woman,  could  cause  a  ca- 
cophony of  whooping  or  a  pointless 


shoving  match.  In  the  command  tent, 
where  it  was  planned  to  give  every 
man,  able-bodied  or  otherwise,  a  ma- 
chete and  a  plastic  bucket  before  send- 
ing him  back  to  his  home  village  (if  he 
could  find  it),  and  where  there  was 
some  jocular  unease  because  of  the 
Rwandan  echo  of  the  pile  of  machetes. 


Hie  word  for  what  is  happening  is 
"recolonization."  For  obvious  reasons,  it's  not 
called  recolonization,  out  loud,  in  Africa  itself. 


I  heard  the  ultimate  insult  being  whis- 
pered. "They're  like  children,  really: 
out  of  temper  one  minute  and  eager 
for  attention  the  next.  How  can  you 
deal  with  them?" 

This  was  not  said  by  only  the  non- 
Africans  present.  Fernando,  the  very 
personable,  plump,  and  patient  volun- 
teer from  Guinea-Bissau,  had  the 
roughest  time  with  the  rabble  of  ex- 
fighters.  At  one  point,  calling  him  a 
traitor  to  Africa  and  other  things  less 
tender  and  polite,  they  loudly  offered 
to  kill  him.  "You  don't  believe  me?" 


said  one  young  tough  with  a  vicious 
cast  in  his  eye.  "I've  killed  plenty  of 
people."  He  looked  and  sounded  quite 
believable,  but  after  an  interval  of  men- 
ace he  found  his  attention  engaged  else- 
where and  sloped  away  to  do  whatever 
the  next  thing  was.  A  few  years  ago,  he 
had  been  corrupted  by  having  too 
much  power.  Now  he  was 
corrupted  by  having  no 
power  at  all. 

In  the  Inhambane  Prov- 
ince of  Mozambique,  in 
1983,  perhaps  100,000 
people  starved  because 
the  world's  lending  insti- 
tutions did  not  relish  the 
"independence"  rhetoric 
of  the  government.  Or,  as  a  World  Bank 
report  rather  frigidly  phrased  it,  that 
government's  "policy  stance  was,  more- 
over, instrumental  in  provoking  a  sharp 
decline  in  external  assistance,  which  fur- 
ther exacerbated  the  emerging  crisis." 
That  lesson,  anyway,  has  now  been 
learned.  Every  country  in  Africa  has 
come  to  heel.  The  Structural  Adjust- 
ment Program,  or  SAP,  is  the  only  avail- 
able model.  Export-led  growth,  defla- 
tion, and  debt  repayment  are  the  new 
mantras. 

But   export   what?  The   rest   of  the 
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Dispatches 


world  doesn't  even  pretend  to  want  the 
continent's  main  export,  which  is  peo- 
ple.   In    the    Ivory    Coast    I    read    a 
brochure  which  touching ly  invited  me 
to  visit:   "The  Banco  Forest,  the  last 
trace  of  the  first  forest  which  used  to 
cover  all  the  regions  before  is  now  a 
place  looked  for  and  admired  by  the 
visitors,  its  haven  of  3000  hectares  of 
preserved  forest  and  of  numerous  and 
varied  essences."  Behind  this  fractured 
English  crouched  the  disagreeable  truth 
that,  like  much  of  western  Africa,  the 
Ivory  Coast  has  little  to  sell 
but  its  old-growth  forests, 
and    that    these    must    be 
felled  and  logged  at  an  un- 
real pace,  or  else  the  coun- 
try—a   country,    after    all, 
that    is   named  for   a    raw 
material— would     have     no        ^^^^ 
"growth"  statistics  to  report 
to  its  creditors,  "wala,"  to 
rephrase  the  old  saying.  West  Africa 
Loses  Again. 

Even  when  externally  determined 
policies  are  probably  a  "good  thing." 
they  arrive  like  sudden  thunderstorms 
or  droughts.  In  January,  the  entire  pop- 
ulations of  13  African  countries  woke 
up  one  morning  to  discover  that  their 
currencies  had  been  devalued  by  50 
percent.  From  Senegal  to  Burkina  Faso 
and  from  Cameroon  to  Chad,  the  legal 
tender  is  the  C.F.A.  franc  (C.F.A. 
standing  technically  for  Communaute 
Financiere  Africaine  but  known  in  lo- 
cal vernacular  as  Colonies  Francaises 
d'Afrique),  pegged  to  the  franc  and  set 
by  the  French  Treasury.  The  decision 
to  halve  the  rate  had  been  made  by  a 
French  prime  minister,  without  any 
real  consultation. 

This  is  what  recolonization  has  come 
to  mean:  African  states,  and  African 
peoples,  being  rescued  for  their  own 
good.  If  the  policy  of  the  outsiders  is 
sound  and  consistent,  they  wait  and  live. 
If  not,  they  wait  and  die. 

To  see  how  people  can  drown  in 
powerlessness,  you  have  to  under- 
stand the  depth  of  the  debt  hole  into 
which  Africa  ha:,  fallen,  or  been 
plunged.  Every  year,  (he  continent  pays 
out  between  $10  and  $11  billion  on  a 
debt  which  stands  at  about  $1K0  billion 
and  is  climbing.  While  according  to 
UNICEF,  the  I  nited  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  only  $9  billion  is  required  to  un- 
derwrite the  immediate  health,  school- 
ing, food,  and  family-planning  require- 
ments of  the  continent.  Servicing  the 
debt,  then,  takes  more  out  of  Africa 
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than   the   projected   outlays  on   social 
spending  for  the  1990s. 

But  out  of  which  "Africa"?  Most  of 
those  promiscuous  loans  were  made  dur- 
ing the  years  of  grandiose  dictatorship 
and  one-party  statism,  when  men  like 
Mobutu  were  being  supported  by  the 
West,  and  other  profligate  and  san- 
guinary regimes,  such  as  Ethiopia's 
Dergue,  were  being  indulged  by  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union.  Now  the  emerging 
civil  societies  (and  their  children)  are  be- 
ing compelled  to  pay  for  crimes  they  did 


'These  people  have  lost  all  their 
kin,  all  their  loved  ones,  all  their  friends — 
everyone  who  even  knew  who  they  were." 


not  commit  and  for  blundering,  ecologi- 
cally foolish  prestige  projects  that  they 
had  no  hand  in  commissioning. 

Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  for  one, 
has  proposed  a  modest  six-month 
moratorium  on  debt  repayment,  in  or- 
der to  provide  a  breathing  space  (or 
at  any  rate  a  panting  space)  for 
good  government.  "The  money  saved 
during  this  time  should  be  used  not  to 
benefit  the  elite,  but  the  so-called  ordi- 
nary people,"  Tutu  said,  adding  that 
Africa  needs  and  deserves  "a  second 
chance  now  that  most  governments 
have  seen  the  light  and  seen  that 
democracy  and  freedom  are  cheaper 
than  oppression." 

Most  governments?  Well,  13  govern- 
ments out  of  the  more  than  40  sub-Sa- 
haran  regimes  have  had  some  form  of 
democratic  revolution  since  the  great 
"people-power  year"  of  1989.  Nigeria  is 
currently  in  the  travail  of  a  terrific  con- 
test between  junta  rule  and  civilian  au- 
thority, in  which  the  tenacity  of  the 
democratic  forces  has  astonished  the 
world.  The  two  most  long-running  and 
intense  battles  for  African  liberation 
have  actually  been  consummated  only 
in  this  decade:  the  emancipation  of  all 
the  peoples  of  South  Africa  from 
apartheid  and  the  freeing  of  Eritrea 
from  another,  African  empire  in  the 
shape  of  Ethiopia.  It  could  be  a  mistake 
to  say  too  glibly  that  Africa  is  lapsing 
back  into  prehistory  when  its  real  histo- 
ry may  have  scarcely  begun. 

Some  African  writers,  like  Kwame 
Anthony  Appiah  in  his  marvelous  book 
In  My  Father's  House,  are  properly 
skeptical  of  there  being  such  a  place  as 


"Africa"  at  all.  The  differences  among 
Africans,  as  Appiah  says,  are  as  great 
as  the  differences  between  Africans  and 
non-Africans.  Nonetheless,  there  is  an 
undeniable  African  aspiration.  Absurd 
and  grotesque  as  it  may  frequently  be— 
it  chose  Idi  Amin  as  its  chairman  in 
1975— the  Organization  of  African  Uni- 
ty embodies  the  idea  of  a  continent- 
wide  consciousness. 

Miriam  Makeba  sang  beautifully  at 
the  independence  ceremonies  of  many 
African  states,  and  tightened  a  million 
throats  when  she  spoke  of 
one  day  singing  at  an  all- 
African  freedom  celebration. 
In  these  more  limited  times, 
let's  admit  that  many 
Africans  would  settle  for  the  i 
single,  unarguable  success 
story  that  I  proposed  earlier. 
Currently,  everybody's  fa- 
vorite nominee  for  success 
story  is  Uganda.  This  is  partly  because 
15  or  so  years  ago  the  very  word 
"Uganda"  was  a  synonym  for  every- 
thing loathsome  and  terrifying,  for  a 
country  reduced  to  the  uttermost 
degradations  of  cruelty,  ignorance,  and 
tribal  barbarism.  Today,  I  find  myself 
talking  to  Toshihiro  Fujiwara,  a  World 
Bank  economist,  who  is  full  of  pleasant 
surprises.  Uganda,  he  says,  is  on  its 
way  "back."  "Relations  between  the 
different  peoples  and  tribes  are  good. 
All  political  and  economic  discussions 
are  very  open  and  very  free.  There  is  a 
stable  exchange  rate  for  the  currency, 
and  the  economy  is  growing.  The  bu- 
reaucracy is  easy  to  deal  with,  and  it 
has  no  'hidden  agenda'  of  diverting  re- 
sources to  itself."  When  I  inquire  of 
Fujiwara  what  makes  the  difference,  he 
is  inclined  to  stress  the  big  factor  in 
Africa— the  rogue  factor  and  the  charis- 
ma factor— which  is  leadership.  "Presi- 
dent Yoweri  Museveni  is  a  very  good, 
clean,  popular  president,"  he  says,  "and 
that  makes  a  huge  difference." 

It  is  true  that  Museveni's  reputation 
is  justly  very  high,  and  also  true  that  he 
played  a  useful  role  in  supporting  and 
protecting  the  many  Rwandan  refugees 
who  were  driven  into  Uganda.  But  the 
key  fact  about  his  recovery  plan  is  that 
it  was  not  forced  upon  him  from  out- 
side. Recently,  alluding  to  the  time 
when  the  first  Portuguese  slavers  ar- 
rived in  Africa,  Museveni  said,  "We 
will  have  to  rely  on  ourselves.  We  have 
to  go  back  to  the  year  1500,  where  we 
left  off  building  an  economy  integrated 
in  itself,  able  to  produce  its  own  food, 
its  own  tools,  its  own  weapons." 
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/  want  to  be  a  regular 

kid, 
Laugh  and  play  like  you 

and  me  did. 
I  want  to  know  why 

can't  I? 
Oh  why,  oh  why, 

why  do  kids  have  to 

cry? 
Why  do  kids  have  to 

die? 
Why,  oh  why,  I  want  to 

know  why. 
Can't  anybody  hear  me? 


Can't  anybody  see 

what's  happening  to  me? 
I  want  to  know  why  do 

kids  have  to  cry? 


Why  do  kids  have  to 

die? 
Why,  oh  why,  can  you 

tell  me  why? 
I  know  I'm  going  to 

make  it, 
lust  you  wait  and  see. 
So  don't  you  be  worry- 
ing about  me. 

Poem  by  Lindsey  Cook, 
age  i  1 .  Survivor,  acute 
lymphocytic  leukemia. 
Patient,  St.  jude  Children's 
Research  Hospital, 
Memphis,  TN. 


THIS  WATCH  SAVES  LIVES. 


The  unique  sculpture  that  showca 
the  colorful  Movado  "Children  oft 
World  Watch"  by  artist  Romero  Brit 
is  based  on  the  last  three  lett< 
of  his  signature  -  but  by  design, 
also  bears  a  remarkable  resemblan 
to  the  character  "chaiH,  an  anci 
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The  Movado  "Children  of  the  World  Watch"  -  the  latest  design  in  the  acclaimed  Movado  Artists'  Series. 


When  you  acquire  this  watch  with  your  $1000 
contribution  to  the  Movado  Children's  Foundation, 
you'll  receive  more  than  a  collectible  timepiece. 
You  also  gain  the  personal  satisfaction  of  helping 
raise  $1,000,000  to  save  children's  lives. 

Of  each  $1000  contribution,  a  full  $750  will  go  to 
St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital,  a  leading 
center  for  the  research  into  and  treatment  of  cata- 
strophic childhood  diseases;  and  the  remaining 
$250  will  go  to  UNICEF,  the  United  Nations 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund.  Movado 
is  assuming  ill  expenses  for  this  project. 

The  Movado  "Children  of  the  World  Watch"  will 
be  issued  this  fall  in  an  exclusive  edition  limited  to 
1000  pieces  at  $1000  each. 


To  reserve  one,  send  your  check  or  money  order  to: 

Movado  Children's  Foundation 

1 25  Chubb  Avenue 
Lyndhurst,  NJ  07071 

Or  call  toll  free: 

1-800-297-0105,  ext.  7308 

All  major  credit  cards  accepted.  Only  the  first  1000 
orders  can  be  fulfilled.  Don't  let  time  run  out  - 
order  your  "Children  of  the  World  Watch"  today. 


MOVADO 

The  Museum  Watch. 


The  Movado  Watch  Company  and  Romero  Britto  have  donated  their  time,  materials  and  talent  to  this  project.  The  portion  of  your  $1000  contribution  to  Movado  Childrej 
Foundation  that  is  tax  deductible  is  limited  to  the  amount  in  excess  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  watch,  or  $500.  Payments  for  orders  that  cannot  be  filled  will  be  return^ 
Special  thanks  to  the  Star  Art  Foundation  in  Miami  for  its  help  in  bringing  this  cooperative  charitable  venture  to  life. 
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Start  with  high-tech  ceramics.  Scratchproof. 
Extraordinarily  resistant  to  heat,  wear  and 
corrosion.  With  a  jewel-like  luster  that  won't 
ever  fade. 

Add  innovative  styling,  anatomical  design, 
water  resistance  and  a  precise  Swiss  quartz 
movement,  and  you  have  Ceramica.  The  first 
fully-ceramic  scratchproof  watch. 
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MIMHIU  im 


The  Swahili  word  foi  itus  concept, 
now  coming  back  into  vogue  aftei  .1 
long  series  of  experiments  with  for- 
eign models,  is  Mqjimbo  l(  stands  foi 
the  idea  of  local  initiative  and  trust  in 
traditional  wisdoms  si  \v  Bingham- 
ton's  Professor  Ali  Mazrui  is  one  of  its 
leading  advocates,  and  Basil  Davidson, 
perhaps  the  greatest  living  historian  of 
Africa,  lias  been  verj  sympathetic  to 
much  the  same  scheme. 

"Of  course   I'm  a  great  admirer  of 
Basil's.   We  all  are.   But   I   heard  he'd 
gone   a   bit   native"    My   conversation 
partner,  who  is  speaking  so  affec- 
tionately of  a  man  who  is  as  En- 
glish as  the  da)  is  long,  is  Profes- 
sor Bereket  Habte  Sellassie.  He  is 
one  of  Africa's  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  academics,  and  he  has 
come  home,  after  a  long  exile,  to 
chair  the  commission  that  is  writ- 
ing Eritrea's  constitution.  To  him, 
the    problem    with    Majimbo   and 
majimboism  is  that  it  is  a  bit  too  much 
like  the  way  it  sounds— a  bit  fuzzy,  a  bit 
archaic,  a  bit  improvised,  and  a  bit  too 
respectful  of  rather  dubious  "tradition- 
al" leaderships.  One  reason  that  I  like 
Asmara,  the  capital  of  Africa's  newest 
country,  is  that  it  is  a  place  where  you 
can  have  conversations  in  this  tone  of 
voice. 

Having  survived  Mussolini's  depre- 
dations, the  attempt  by  British  colonial- 
ism to  partition  them  along  tribal  lines, 
and  three  decades  of  bloody  Ethiopian 
occupation  and  repression,  the  Eritre- 
ans  have  done  a  remarkable  thing. 
They  have  gotten  rid  of  outside  tute- 
lage, while  retaining  the  best  of  Italy 
(the  food  and  the  espresso,  though 
even  an  ardent  fan  cannot  praise  the 
wine,  which  tastes  like  sheep-dip),  the 
best  o(  England  (pedestrian  traffic  in 
Asmara  is  directed  by  modest  but  effi- 
cient Girl  Scouts  wearing  white  ankle 
socks),  and  most  of  the  useful  contacts 
w  ith  Ethiopia. 

I  hough  the  war  o\'  liberation  went  on 
for  generations,  and  though  e\erv  adult 
1  1  it  1  can  has  seen  violence  and  suffered 
from  it.  there  is  no  cult  o\'  the  gun.  No 
testosterone-infested  jerks  and  yahoos 
w  ith  machine  guns  mounted  on  their 
jeeps,  like  the  cowardly  road-warrior 
"technicals"  in  neighboring  Somalia.  It 
is  rare  to  see  a  policeman,  and  very  rare 
indeed  to  see  an  armed  soldier,  even 
though  burned-OUt  tanks  and  the  rubble' 
o\'  warfare  litter  the  country. 

Driving  down  to  the  coastal  citj  o\' 
Massawa,  1  watched  with  mingled  ad- 
miration and  annoyance  as  a  smart  mo- 


torcycle cop  drew  abreast   ol   on: 

signaled  us  to  pull  over,  parked  his  ma- 
chine, ami,  removing  one  white  glove 

lor  the  purpose,  gave  a  disciplined 
salute  to  his  well-polished  helmet  He 
then  issued  us  a  ticket  lor  passing  an 
other  car  too  List  on  a  bombed  OUt 
causeway  Our  driver  was  ticked  oil.  all 
right,  but  the  thought  of  offering  mon- 
ey did  not  even  occur  to  him.  As  he 
grumbled  I  thought  of  telling  him  how 
lucky  he  was. 

The  aid  agencies  like  Eritrea  because 
it  is  honest  and  open  and  because  the 

On  the  edge  of  all  political 
conversation  in  Africa  today  you 
can  hear  the  word  ''Rwanda." 


money  doesn't  get  sucked  up  into  stray 
pockets  along  the  way.  They  also  like 
Eritrea  because,  in  a  very  rough  neigh- 
borhood, it  is  going  against  the  tide  of 
religious  and  tribal  sectarianism.  Next 
door,  in  Sudan,  a  jihad  of  revolting 
proportions  is  being  waged  by  the 
Muslim  fanatics  in  Khartoum  against 
the  Christians  and  animists  of  the 
South,  and  against  secular  ideas.  You 
know  the  story  in  Somalia— no  longer  a 
state  and  barely  a  nation.  In  Yemen, 
across  the  straits,  a  political  and  social 
bloodbath. 

The  two  big  tests  for  Eritrean  society 
will  be,  and  already  are,  the  overcoming 
of  tribal  and  religious  fissures,  and  the 
emancipation  of  women.  Both  tasks  are 
made  easier  by  the  nature  of  the  war  Er- 
itrea fought,  a  people's  war  which  in- 
volved different  tribes  and  faiths,  and 
both  sexes,  fighting  together.  Although 
the  country  is  divided  into  nine  ethnic 
groups  and  three  main  religions,  the  sol- 
idarity that  has  emerged  from  this  is 
more  than  rhetorical. 

for  example,  both  the  Muslim  mufti 
and  the  Coptic  Christian  patriarch 
agreed  recently  to  go  on  the  airwaves 
and  say  clearly  that  the  practice  of  fe- 
male circumcision  and  infibulation  was 
not  sanctioned  by  Koranic  or  biblical 
teaching.  What  a  tonic  it  was  to  sit 
with  Sheikh  Alamin  Usman  Alamin. 
the  grave  and  courteous  mufti,  and  to 
hear  him  speak  about  the  need  for 
schools  to  be  free  and  nondenomina- 
tional,  about  the  importance  o(  elevat- 
ing the  stains  of  women,  and  about  the 
necessity    oi'  cooperating    with    Chris- 


tians "We  were  brothei  •  in  the  1 
ment  lor  indep  and 

brother!  We  will  remain       lii 

as  he  adds,  the  rule  ol  one  religion  is 

ii.iniee  oi  harmonj      1  0 

Yemen''  as  he  speaks,  most  ol  the 
Yemeni  national  airline  is  parked  on 
the  tarmac  at  the  Asmara  airport,  hid- 
ing from  the  civil  war  in  Aden  "they 
are  all  Muslims  there." 

This  broad-minded,  open  style  found 
its  counterpart  in  Abune  Philipos,  the 
(optic  Orthodox  prelate,  who  pointed 
out  something  I  had  already   noticed 
namely  the  way  in  which  any   vil- 
lage of  size  could  boast  a  Christian 
church  and  a  mosque  side  by  side. 
Ethiopian  and  Eritrean  Orthodoxy 
has  the  advantage,  also,  of  dating 
back  to  the  fourth  century  A.D.  and 
thus  of  being  entirely  African. 

In  Eritrea,  one  does  not  en- 
counter the  fateful  combination, 
consisting  of  resentment  of  Euro- 
peans and  envy  of  Europeans,  which 
disfigures  so  many  other  countries.  The 
president,  Issaias  Afwerki,  drives  around 
in  a  jeep  and.  in  his  first  address  to  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  accused 
that  body  of  being  a  waste  of  time.  The 
constitution  is  being  written  slowly  and 
carefully,  to  avoid  either  offending  the 
traditionalists  or  giving  in  to  them  too 
much.  The  press  is  fairly  free.  The 
refugees  and  exiles  are  in  one  case  clam- 
oring and  in  the  latter  case  often  hurry- 
ing to  come  home.  There  are  no  pho- 
tographs of  leaders  or  politicians  in  pub- 
lic places. 

It  can  be  done,  even  in  a  country 
with  almost  no  natural  resources,  and 
this  multiplies  the  reproach  that  is  in- 
volved in  contemplating  the  rot  and 
crash  and  failure  elsewhere.  We  need  to 
seek  out  the  Eritreas.  and  the  Professor 
Sel lassies  in  all  countries,  and  clasp 
them  to  us.  It's  no  good  dealing  with 
Africa  through  the  medium  of  intermit- 
tent horror  stories,  half-cocked  panicky 
interventions,  high-handed  economic  re- 
lations, debt  schedules,  cultural  blinkers, 
and  the  shipment  of  expensive  weapons. 
The  resilience  of  Africans  (and  what  re- 
silience) and  the  resources  of  Africa 
(and  such  resources)  can  yet  be  com- 
bined in  astounding  ways.  The  alterna- 
tive is  warned  against  b\  a  l  NICE]  state- 
ment, which  concluded.  "The  abandon- 
ment of  hopes  for  the  continent  would 
mean  the  writing  off  o\  the  talents,  aspi- 
rations and  potential  of  one  eighth  of 
mankind,  both  now  and  far  into  the 
ne\t  century."  We  have  no  right  to  am- 
putate the  human  family  in  that  wa> 
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CELEBRITY 


ood  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
North  America  and  all  the 
ships   at   sea.   Let's   go   to 
press  ..."    This  was  Wal- 
ter Winchell,  electrifying  on 
his  Jergens-sponsored  radio 
m. least,  the  King  of  the  Newspaper- 
World.    (They   hadn't    invented 
'  then.)  As  a  Depi  ssion-era  kid, 
reading  W  s   in  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  When  i  wasn't  lon- 
dering  gangstei    and  spii      movi      tars 
"infanticipat±ig,"  ov  hov   to  act  ir  the 
Stork  Club,  I  wondered  where  Wr  i      |'s 
beloved  vaudeville  had  gone.  V 
signed  off  "with  lotions  of  love,"  it  felt  as 
if  WW.  meant  it  direct  to  me. 
Twenty  years  pass.  I'm  in  New 
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For  almost  40  years,  Walter  Winchell 

could  make  or  break  you. 

A  new  biography  evokes  the  man  who  ruled  the 

world  from  his  table  at  the  Stork  Club 

BY  LIZ  SMITH 


writing  items  for  his  column  as  a  press 
agent.  Then  1  become  a  ghost  for  the 
Cholly  Knickerbocker  column,  and  W.W. 
begins  to  nod  to  me  in  cafes  and  treat 
me  like  a  peer.  This  ex-hoofer  bestrode 
America  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes- 
one  foot  in  Broadway,  the  other  in  Holly- 
wood—for four  decades.  What  he  liked 


best  was  the  power  of  being  a  direct  con- 
duit from  F.D.R.'s  White  House,  which 
commanded  his  onetime  liberal  loyalties. 
(He  helped  orchestrate  the  U.S.'s  entry 
into  World  War  II.)  He  could  make  the 
stock  market  go  up  or  down.  He  had  it 
all  straight  from  Texas  Guinan,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Mark  Hel linger,  Damon  Run- 
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Hush  Vincenzo!  Remember  there  is  much  your  wife  and 
I  could  discuss  over  biscotti  and  a  glass  of  Frangelico. 


(Addenda,-.  AHVictaqIi  k  aprfoji'tti  profw^ ,  Se^a  W_ 
Virtttn^o'i  wiJ6  Si-ill  hod  \mik\00iOM<f~ 


Frangelico!  Translated  directly  from  the  Italian. 
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yon,  et  al.  But  in  the 
mid-60s,  after  he'd  lost 
his  New  York  outlet.  I 
remember  W.W.  roam- 
ing El  Morocco  at 
night,  showing  his 
copy  to  celebs  who 
could  no  longer  read 
him  in  their  own  city. 
He  was  a  toothless 
tiger,  having  made  all  the  wrong  friends 
and  enemies.  By  then  he  was  a  rabid 
conservative;  he  lined  up  against  Jo- 
sephine Bai  er,  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  Ed  Sulli- 
van, and  tl  York  Post,  and  put 
himself  on  th<  fo  Red-baiters  such 
as  Joe  McCarthy  and  Roy  Cohn. 

All  this  and  mil      more  is  in  Winchell: 
Gossip,  Power  din  tun  of  Celebrity, 

by  Neal  Gable:  |  soon  to  be  a 

Martin  Scorsese  mo\  e.  (W.V  will  also  be 
found,  though  not  bj  i  .  in  the  up- 
coming Broadway  music;  01  Sweet  Smell 
oj  Success. )  ( rabler  hasn't  rn  ssed  a  dot  dot 
dot  or  a  hot  item.  It's  all  here,  in  s  keeping 
detail  including  how  when  Bette  Davis 
was  rumored  by  W.W.  to  have  cancer,  a 
flack  said,  "If  Bette  Davis  doesn't  have 


He  could  make  the  stock  market 
go  up  or  down.  He  had  it  all  straight 
from  Texas  Guinan,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Mark  Hellinger,  and  Damon  Runyon. 


cancer,  she  better  get  it."  But  it's 
about    more    than    the    legendary 
Winchell.  It's  about  the  origins  of 
our  craze  for  fame,  notoriety,  and 
celebrity.   What   Winchell   sowed 
we  now  reap.  He  was  the  best  and 
the  worst  in  one  dynamite  pack- 
age, having  created  popular  tab- 
loid journalism.  And  those  who 
came  after?  Not  one  of  us  is  fit  to 
touch  the  brim  of  his  fedora.  □ 

Winchell  with  Marilyn  Monroe 

and  Betty  Grable,  Los  Angeles,  1953; 

with  Jimmy  Durante  at  the  Cocoanut 

Grove,  Los  Angeles,  1962;  a  New  York 

Daily  Mirror  truck  trumpeting 

the  paper's  number-one  attraction. 
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DAYTON'S 
HUDSON'S 


VENICE,  VIDI,  VICI 

All  eyes  in  London 

are  on  18th-century  Venice. 

A  landmark  exhibition, 

which  comes  to  America 

next  year,  has  brought  the  raw  glory 

of  that  age  to  the  Royal  Academy 


St.  James  the  Great  Conqut 
the  Moors,  by  Giambattista  Tiepoio 
1749,  above;  Masked  Figures 
with  a  Fruit  Seller,  by  Pietro  Longh 
circa  1760,  right. 


hat  paragon  among 
landfalls"  is  how  Jan 
Morris  described  the 
approach  to  Venice 
rom  the  lagoon.  It 
would  be  an  apt  ti- 
tle for  the  magnifi- 
cent exhibition  of  18th-century 
Venetian  art  which  has  opened 
at    the    Royal    Academy    of 
Arts  in  London  and  moves  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
'n  Washington  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year.   But   the 
chosen  title— "The  Glory  of 
Venice"— is    better,    for    the 
show  goes  beyond  the  civic 
exuberance  of  Venice  to  its 
interior  life.  You  see  the  city 
at  close  quarters,  and  nearly 
always,  even  in  the  familiar 
panoramic  views,  you  find  its 
dark  undertow  in  the  detail: 
a   beggar   leans   against    the 
wall    to    urinate,    a    clown 
dressed   as    Punchinello   lies 
stupefied  with  drink,  a  young 
courtesan  consults  her  pro- 
curess about  a  fee.       , 

Though  addicted  to  gran- 
deur, the  Venetians  were  nev- 
er priggish,  and  painted  the 
18th  century  exactly  as  it  was. 
The  stars  of  the  rococo  peri- 
od—Canaletto,  Guardi,  Bel  lot- 
to, Piranesi,  and  Tiepolo— are 
all    generously    represented, 
but  there  are  also  many  less- 
er-known   artists,    such    as 
Giambattista  Piazzetta,  one  of  the  great 
draftsmen  of  all  time,  and  the  genre 
painter  Pietro  Longhi,  who  recorded  the 
curiosities  and  banalities  of  the  period 
with  a  quaint  and  unadorned  honesty. 

"The  Glory  of  Venice"  will  achieve  a 
legendary  status  in  the  history  of  exhibi- 
tions. It  has  taken  two  years  to  plan, 
one  year  to  design,  but  just  a  month  to 
hang.  As  many  as  250,000  visitors  are 
expected  at  the  Royal  Academy  before 
Christmas,  and  that  number  may  well 
be  exceeded  in  Washington.  There  is  no 
mystery  in  this  instant  success.  Visitors 
to  the  exhibition  come  to  see  the  art  of 
this  uniquely  compressed  and  detached 
civilization,  and  also  in  some  way  to 
witness  the  last  great  moment  in  the 
city's  history.  □ 


COLE  HAAN 


Inspired   footwear  and  other   fine   leather   noons. 
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HOLLYWOOD  NIGHTMA1 

As  the  mega-successful        [  I 

director  of  Batman, 
nlejuice,  and  the  upcoming 
Ed  Wood,  Tim  Burton 
should  be  one  of  the  most 

secure  men  in 
loilywood.  Instead,  he  has 
jolted  from  his  company  and 
retreated  into  exile 


BY  DAVID  EDELSTEIN 


I 

I  Ed    Wood,    Johnny    Depp    plays 
I  the  title  character-the  legendary 
I  "worst  director  of  all  time"-with 
I  wide  eyes  and  a  huckster's  unflap- 
pable optimism.  The  auteur  of  such  no- 
budget,  monumentally  inept  shockers  as 
Plan  9  from  Outer  Space,  Wood  might 
seem  a  paltry  subject  for  Burton,  the 
graphic  wizard  behind  those  nutty  block- 
busters Btvtlcji  lice  and  Batman,  the  most 
visually  inventive  director  of  his  genera- 
lion.  Yet  Burton  has  come  to  praise 
Wood,  not  i  irn.  The  tribute  of 

a  prodigious!  ed  artist  to  an  un- 

conflicted  simpleton,  .  p  cture  is  ten- 
der, sympathetic  envious. 
The  new,  modest  i>  eted  movie 
marks  the  end  of  a  turn i  >  years 
for  the  36-year-old  diret  .  In  1992  he 
tumbled  into  what  he  call  ice  in 


Wonderland-y"     hole     with     the 
chaotic   Batman   Returns,    which 
was  made  for  a  whopping  $100 
million.  He  lopped  off  collabo- 
rators and  assistants  as  if  they 
were   diseased   limbs.    He   be- 
came known  less  for  running 
his  big-deal  production  compa- 
ny   than    for    running    away 
from    it.    Wealthy,    powerful, 
and    widely    imitated,     this 
flaky  wunderkind  has  pulled 
a  phantom  act  that  Howard 
Hughes  might  have  admired. 
Even  Burton  himself  seems 
amazed  by  his  behavior,  as 
if  he  were  a  curious  specta- 
tor rather  than  a  leading 
player.  "I'll  be  interested 
to  see,"  he  says  flatly,  "if 
things  become  clearer  or 
(Continued  on  page  129) 
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MAGNETIC  MISFIT$ 

Top,  Tim  Burton  in  Los  Angeles.  Above, 

the  director  with  girlfriend  Lisa  Marie 

(Vampira  in  Ed  Wood]  during 

"7th  on  Sixth"  fashion  week  in  New  York 

City's  Bryant  Park,  spring  1994. 
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Phol         p i'  by  HARRY  BENSON 


ROFILES 

>F  A  WOMAN 

RECIOUS 

YMBOLS 


la  NOUVELLE  BAGUE 

FIRENZE 

A  Sense  Of  Things  Precious 


(\LM      DESERT 


The  Natural  Beauty  of 
Mastoloni  Cultured  Pearls 
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fAMIl*  OWNED  AND  OPIRAIEDSINCt  1M5 

Independence  Square 

390  E.  Moana  Ln.  ■  Reno,  NV  89502 

(702)  825-8145 
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i  HEN  YOUR  HEART  IS  SET  ON  EUROPEAN  TIME 

For  130  years  Cyma  has  never  failed  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  its  demanding  European 
clientele.  Now,  Cyma's  new  Signature  timepiece,  a  masterwork  of  accuracy  and  design,  is 
available  in  the  United  States.  Remarkably  thin.  Super  water-resistant  to  165  ft.  The  Cyma 
Signature  is  the  choice  for  the  discriminating  American  who  would  prefer  not  to  wear  the 
watch  everyone  else  is  wearing. 


CYMA 


THE  ULTIMATE  SWISS  TIMEPIECE 

Shown  in  18  karat  gold  and  stainless 
steel,  hers  with  diamonds. 

CYMA,  Empire  State  Building 

350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10118 

1-800-359-5163 


HE-INFINITY-SERIE 
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MANUFACTURING  RETAIL  JEWELERS 


35  MORAGA  WAY 

ORINDA,  CA  94563 

(510)253-9227 


E.R.  SAWYER 


% 


\(     Jewelers  -  Established  IH]V_J} 
638  FOURTH  STREET,  SANTA  ROSA,  CA  ^5404  (707)  546-0372 
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J  E  WELE 

51 OO   EL  CAMINO   RF£AL 

LOS  ALTOS.    CA94022 

(4153  369-1  166 
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Continued  from  page  124)  il  I  just  spin 
oul  into  complete  abstracl  oblivio 

Burton  ia  splayed  across  a  black 
leather  sofa  in  Ins  Hollywood  office,  un- 
der a  French  postei  ol  ins  first  feature, 
fee-wee's  Big  Idventure  (1985)  I  lie 
place   is   dark    and    airless   and    strewn 

with  plastic  skulls,  latex  severed  hands, 
Godzilla  models,  and  a  Batman  pinball 
machine  (unplugged);  it's  like  the  tomb 
of  a  mall-rat  pharaoh.  In  the  hall-light, 
the  sight  of  Burton  is  shockingly  evoca- 
tive He  has  become  an  image,  a  public 
character,  a  trademark.  The  black  jacket 
and  jeans,  the  oversize  shirt  that's  not 
tucked  in,  the  gla/ed,  heavy-lidded  eyes 
under  a  swarm  ol"  hair  he  conjures  up 
the  ghoulish,  misunderstood  heroes  of 
Edward  Scissorhands,  Tim  Burton's  The 
Nightmare  Before  Christmas,  and,  of 
course,  his  own  media  clippings.  He 
has  attained  a  mythic  persona,  one 
that's  almost  as  resonant  for  millions  of 
young  moviegoers  as  Hitchcock's  portly 
silhouette  was  for  their  elders. 

"I  don't  want  to  have  a  persona  .  .  . 
it's  creepy  to  me,"  Burton  fumbles  to 
explain  in  his  usual  tone  of  stoned 
melancholy.  "It's  like  I'm  having  some 
out-of-body  experience.  Like  an  Outer 
Limits  .  .  .  one  of  these  cloud  creatures 
or  something  that's  enveloped  ..." 

That's  a  part  of  his  persona,  too— 
that  he  doesn't  finish  his  sentences. 
You  have  to  extrapolate.  There  are 
"like"s  and  "kinda"s  and  "y'knovv"s  in 
every  phrase,  as  well  as  long, 
digressive  threads,  like  brain  drool. 
And  yet  he  has  an  almost  telepathic- 
way  of  getting  his  point  across. 

The  point  he's  making  now  is  that 
Hollywood  has  given  him  a  siege  men- 
tality. In  Burton's  eyes,  he  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  status  of  a  corporation  and 
bombarded  senseless  by  industry  detri- 
tus; he  claims  he  wants  to  find  the  hole 
he  once  crawled  out  of  and  crawl  back 
in.  He's  coiffed  for  the  descent.  And 
he's  famous  for  ducking  people,  from 
Catwoman-wanna-be  Sean  Young  to 
ev  longtime  friends  (among  them  the 
composer  Danny  Elfman)  who  simply 
want  to  know  what's  going  on.  "I 
hide."  he  admits.  "1  hid  before.  I  don't 
return  phone  calls  and  nobody  used  to 
get  on  my  case  They'd  just  go,  "That's 
our  Tim,  we  love  im.  doesn't  answer 
his  phone  calls."  Now  it's  like  'Why  the 
luck  don't  you  return  my  calls''  I  could 
spend  all  day  o\\  the  phone,  and  I  hate 
the  phone  1  almost  have  a  heart  attack 
ever)  time  it  rings.  It's  like  that  weird 
thing  .  .  .  every  tune  the  phone  rings 
...  it  might  be  the  thing  ..." 


"  I  he  thing'    was  enough  to  di  ive 
Billion  from  i  les,  dissolving, 

by  default,   the  production  compan) 

thai  some  ol  the  most  powerful  agents 
in  show  business  had  hoped  would 
blossom  into  a  vouin-ci,  lupper  version 

oi  Spielberg's  Amblin  Entertainment 

Seeking  space  to  be  spaced-out,  Bui  ion 
let  the  company  and  everyone  work- 
ing  lor  it  drift  away  In  early  1993,  he 
separated  from  the  German  artist  Lena 
Gieseke,  his  wife  of  three  years,  left  his 
house  in  the  Hollywood  Hills,  and.  with 
his  new  girlfriend,  became  a  nomad.  He 
threw   himself,  by   his  own  description. 


A  sort  of  cave-dwelling  cousin 
to  Peter  Pan,  Burton  has  everything 
invested  in  not  growing  up. 


i  i  parallel  urth 

m  iii .  head       tys  Rick  H 

attended  (  .il  \rN  with  Burlon    ,u,  ' 

m  awe  oi  hit  exquisite    drawing 

In  tu-.  v.or)  II     nrich      Burlon  tries 

to  re-create  the  feeling  he  had  when  he 
first  ga/ed  at,  say.  Vincent  I'rice  expOStU- 
luting  in  hammv  despair  or  multihcadcd 
Japanese  monsters  hurling  one  another 
oil  mountains  The  feeling  Burton 
evokes  isn't  horror  His  creatures  might 
try  to  look  fearsome,  but  they're  so  tad 
and  schlock)  you  have  to  laugh. 

llemrichs  remembers  that,  even  as  a 
student.  Burton  spent  more  time  in  his 
"parallel  universe"  than  in 
the  one  where  the  rest  of 
us  reside  "Friendship 
isn't  something  that  he 
needs  or  knows  what  to 
do  with,"  he  says.  "Tim 
would  go  through  periods 


into  chaos.  "What  I've  tried  to  protect 
is  a  certain  creative  space,"  he  says. 

In  the  beginning,  Tim  Burton  had  noth- 
ing but  space.  He  grew  up  in  Burbank, 
the  alienated  son  of  a  former  minor- 
league  ballplayer  turned  parks  sports  co- 
ordinator. His  mother  ran  a  store  that 
sold  cat  paraphernalia— kitschy  gewgaws. 
Young  Tim  drew  pictures  of  monsters. 
His  visual  take  on  his  home  was  that  of  a 
visitor  from  Mars:  What's  with  the  black 
velvet  paintings'.'  H  hy  are  there  large  glass 
grapes  on  the  TV  set?  What  am  I  doing 
here?  It's  a  feeling  and  a  look  that  he 
and  designer  Bo  Welch  captured  in  Ed- 
ward Scissorhands:  congenially  tacky 
but  fake,  malignant,  full  of  superficially 
friendly  people  who  are  poised  to  turn  on 
you.  Eventually,  Burton  moved  in  with 
his  grandmother.  He  won't  say  why  he 
left  home;  he  doesn't  like  to  talk  about 
his  family.  What  he  does  say  is  that  Vin- 
cent Price,  Godzilla,  Mexican  horror 
films,  and  even  Ed  Wood  movies  kept 
him  from  sliding  into  deeper  despair. 

It  doesn't  take  much  to  perceive  the 
alienated  adolescent  in  Burton:  he  has 
cultivated  it,  devised  a  costume  for  it.  In 
case  you  miss  his  inner  child,  he  makes 
movies  that  explain  (and  defend)  it.  It's 
the  source,  he  believes,  of  his  artistry, 
and,  indeed,  what's  marvelous  in  his 
work  springs  from  a  feeling  that  he's 
terminally  out  ol"  place.  What's  scary 
and  troubling  in  his  life  has  roots  in  the 
same  isolation  A  sort  of  cave-dwelling 
cousin  to  Peter  Ban.  Burton  has  every- 
thing invested  in  not  growing  up. 


where  he'd  try  to  be  a 
friend,  but  it  never 
seemed  comfortable  on 
him.  And  that's  fine.  Whatever.  I  used 
to  be  concerned  for  Tim.  I'm  not  any- 
more. He  is  what  he  wants  to  be." 

After  graduation.  Burton  and  Hein- 
richs  were  drafted  by  the  Disney  Studios, 
which  was  at  low  ebb  in  the  years  follow- 
ing Walt's  death.  Executives  admired 
Burton's  talent  but  considered  the  surreal 
beasties  he  drew  all  day  too  "out  there." 
Then  he  was  plucked  from  the  ranks  of 
frustrated  animators  by  Julie  Hickson,  a 
Disney  executive  who  went  on  to  pro- 
duce the  animated  short  Vincent  (1982). 
an  Expressionistic  tale  of  a  melancholy 
young  boy  in  love  with  Vincent  Price 
and  with  his  own  oversensitivity.  Burton 
and  Hickson,  meanwhile,  became  a  cou- 
ple. She  won't  comment  on  the  relation- 
ship, but  friends  confirm  that  Burton 
broke  it  off  abruptly  after  the  release  of 
Pee-wee's  Big  Adventure,  and  before  the 
two  could  collaborate  on  a  script  she  had 
written  called,  sadly  enough.  True  Love. 

"When  you  work  with  him  and  live 
with  him  you're  going  to  get  bloodied 
and  hurt  and  bent  out  of  shape."  says 
Henry  Selick.  who  directed  Tim  Burton's 
The  Nightmare  Before  Christmas  (1993). 
"But  if  you  go  down  the  list  of  anyone 
who's  great,  maybe  there's  one  out  of  a 
hundred  who  doesn't  do  that.  He's  a  true 
artist.  As  much  as  breathing  or  eating  or 
maybe  more,  he  is  committed  to  his 
movies." 

The  movies,  from  the  start,  struck  a 
chord  with  young  audiences  weaned  on 
cartoons  and  primed  for  anything-goes 
slapstick.  On  the  strength  o\~  Franken- 
weenie  (1984),  a  live-action  short  pro- 
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duced  by  Hickson,  Burton  won  the  job 
of  director  on  Pee-wee,  and  found  himself 
instantly  in  sync  with  its  euphorically  in- 
fantile protagonist.  The  film  has  an  unbe- 
labored  surrealism,  a  poker-faced  setting 
for  its  jack-in-the-box  sight  gags  -flabber- 
gasting blips  on  a  flat  line. 

No  less  an  authority  than  The  New 
York  Times  dubbed  Pee-wee  "the  most 
barren  comedy  ...  in  years,  maybe 
ever.'*  Audiences  thought  otherwise,  and 
the  picture  was  a  late-summer  smash. 
Burton's  second  film,  the  spook  comedy 
juice  (1988),  had  a  droopier  tone 
and  even  wilder  gags,  with  a  bat-out-of- 
i  ludeville  turn  by  Michael  Keaton 

as  a  rancid  hustler-poltergeist.  More 
sour  i  another  smash.  Acknowl- 

edging tl  ies  had  narrative 

hobbles,  Bu  publicly  of  sub- 

verting the  ■  structure." 

His  next  p  i  1989),  was 

so  swamped  b  most  of  the 

press  didn't  registei    I  able  vision. 

Burton  costumes  an<  s   Kealon's 

Dark  Knight  to  seem  botl  and 

daft  a  grown  man  dressed  as  a  int  bat, 
yet  gliding  through  imm  -fu- 

turist sets  with  operatic  .1  :ur.  The 


movie  has  a  melancholy  elation,  and 
holding  its  ramshackle  plot  together  is 
Burton's  most  cherished  motif:  people 
dressing  up  to  express  their  inner  selves 
and  falling  absurdly  short,  but  not  so 
short  that  you  can't  perceive  the  well- 
springs  of  honest  feeling. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  Batman— 
which  Burton  doesn't  regard  as  a  per- 
sonal movie  (he  told  me  that  his  favorite 
thing  in  it  is  the  way  Jack  Palance  posi- 
tions his  foot  when  he  gets  out  of  a 
chair)  confirmed  his  uncanny  bankabil- 
ity.  In  1989  he  hired  Denise  DiNovi 
(who  had  produced  Heathers)  to  run  his 
production  company.  He  also  began  to 
dictate  his  own  scenarios.  That  may  be 
where,  artistically  speaking,  the  trouble 
started. 

Edward  Scissorhands  was  the  direc- 
tor's vision  of  himself  as  an  artist-freak 
with  clickety  shears  instead  of  hands. 
The  pale,  disheveled  android  (Johnny 
Depp)  sculpts  wondrous  topiary  but 
also,  inadvertently,  delivers  slashing  cuts 
when  he  means  simply  to  touch.  Those 
whom  Burton  had  slashed  in  life  found 
the  film  an  unsatisfying  apologia.  The 
moist  Edward,  after  all,  cuts  only  by  mis- 
take. He's  always  the  victim,  which  is 
how  Burton  labors  to  portray  himself. 


"What  does  he  say  when  you  ask 
him  about  things  he's  done?"  says  a 
former  friend.  "I'll  bet  he  says,  'I  was 
going  through  a  lot  of  different  things, 
some  really  weird  stuff,  I  had  to  re- 
treat, I  had  to  protect  myself  .  .  .  ' 
Snip,  snip,  slash,  slash. 

Denise  DiNovi  argues  that  Burton 
really  does  need  to  protect  himself. 
"You   see   so  many  directors  get  so 
sucked    into    Hollywood,"    she    says. 
"They  get  the  huge  mansion.  They  go  to 
all  the  parties.  I  think  there's  no  way 
that  can't  dissolve  the  magic  a  bit.  Tim 
made  a  very  conscious  decision  to  not  let 
success  poison  him  and  take  him  over. 
So  he  has  isolated  himself  from  the  busi- 
ness. I  think  it's  helped  him  maintain  his 
talent.  And  his  point  of  view." 

Maybe  so,  but  it  was  DiNovi  who  rou- 
tinely had  to  act  as  Burton's  go-be- 
tween—and executioner.  It  was  she  who 
made  the  phone  call  to  Burton's  long- 
time William  Morris  agent,  Mike  Simp- 
son, when  Burton  replaced  him  with  Cre- 
ative Artists  Agency's  Jay  Moloney.  Di- 
Novi maintains  that  running  interference 
is  what  a  producer  has  to  do  when  a  di- 
rector is  shooting  a  movie.  But  she  ad- 
mits that  Burton  avoids  confrontation 
even  when  he's  months  away  from  shoot- 
ing. Among  those  whom  Burton  uncere- 
moniously cut  off  was  Anton  Furst,  who 
had  won  an  Oscar  for  his  Batman  sets 
and  was,  in  1990,  under  contract  to  Co- 
lumbia Pictures  to  design  and  dir(ect  his 
own  movies.  Furst  hoped  that  a  loophole 
would  be  found  to  allow  him  to  work  on 
Batman  Returns  (a  Warner's  film).  But 
Burton  had  no  interest  anyway.  The  sen- 
sitive, less-than -stable  Furst  was  said  to 
be  bewildered  when  Burton  stopped  tak- 
ing his  calls.  They  never  reconciled:  Furst 
committed  suicide  a  few  months  later. 

Burton  had  to  be  wooed  to  do  Bat- 
man Returns.  He  didn't  want  to  repeat 
himself,  and  he  didn't.  In  the  bloated, 
lurching  sequel,  he  gives  us  no  fewer  than 
three  wounded.  Burton-like  adolescents 
who  turn  themselves  into  "animal  peo- 
ple"—Batman,  the  Penguin,  and  Cat- 
woman.  They  overlap  so  much  that 
there's  no  real  drama  in  the  picture,  only 
multiple  layers  of  solipsism,  and  audi- 
ences were  cool  to  everything  but 
Michelle  Pfeiffer's  giddily  feral  Cat- 
woman.  After  a  record-setting  opening 
(and  good  reviews,  commensurate  with 
Burton's  new  status),  business  for  Bat- 
man Returns  plummeted.  Exhausted 
from  his  ordeals  with  mechanical  pen- 
guins and  separating  from  his  wife.  Bur- 
ton dropped  into  one  of  his  deepest 
funks.   He  and   DiNovi   dissolved   their 
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partnership  just  as  the  picture  opened, 
leaving  no  one  at  the  wheel  of  Tim  Bur- 
ton Productions.  It  took  him  two  years  to 
think  about  replacing  DiNovi.  who  pro- 
duced Tim  Burton's  TJie  Nightmare  Be- 
fore Christmas  and  Ed  Wood. 

Nightmare  was  a  project  he'd  pro- 
posed to  Disney  while  still  an  animator 
there,  and  it's  a  measure  of  his  clout  that 
he  got  his  name  in  the  title  and  didn't 
even  direct  the  film.  Burton  pronounces 
himself  thrilled  with  the  results,  and  on 
one  level  he  ought  to  be:  its  spindly  deni- 
zens are  magically  fluid  and  creepy.  But 
the  plot  is  another  fat  lump  of  self-pity. 
The  Burtonesque  hero,  Jack  Skellington. 
becomes  enraptured  with  the  holiday  of 
Christmas  and  decides  to  kidnap  Santa 
Claus  and  distribute  his  own  brand  of 
presents— macabre  Halloween  fodder. 
Jack  means  well  but  doesn't  know  how 
to  make  his  good  intentions  clear,  and 
the  ungrateful  populace  responds  by 
shooting  him  out  of  the  sky.  Here  again 
is  Burton's  pet  scenario:  a  sensitive  soul 
attempts  to  "present"  himself  and  is  mis- 
erably misperceived.  But  why  does  Jack 
give  shrunken  heads  and  snakes  to  little 
kids?  Is  he  a  moron?  Or  does  he  want  to 
terrify  them?  Burton  has  a  lot  invested  in 
making  his  alter  ego  both  monstrous  and 
ingenuous,  a  naif.  His  films  (and,  for 
that  matter,  his  interviews)  had  come 
down  to  making  you  understand  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  Tim  Burton. 

Happily,  Ed  Wood  reverses  the  artis- 
tic trend.  It's  more  casual  than  any  re- 
cent Burton  picture,  and  a  relief  from 
the  masochism  of  his  last  few.  "Perhaps 
it's  a  reaction  against  certain  things  I 
had  done,"  he  says,  "certain  kinds  of 
alienated-type  things  that  this  character 
...  No  matter  what,  he's  blindly  opti- 
mistic. I  think  it  was  because  I  was  feel- 
ing so  low  that  I  really  liked  his  opti- 
mism, even  though  it's  a  perverse  opti- 
mism." Wood  went  out  on  a  limb,  says 
Burton,  making  genre  films  that  were 
obsessively  personal;  he  aimed  high  and 
fell  pathetically  short.  "It's  like  you  can 
see  someone's  strange  mind,"  he  told 
me  long  before  Ed  Wood  the  Motion 
Picture  was  even  a  gleam  in  his  eye. 

The  movie's  writers,  Larry  Karaszew- 
ski  and  Scott  Alexander,  say  that  Burton 
was  obsessed  with  keeping  the  transves- 
tite  Wood  from  b<  ~oming  unsavory,  to 
the  point  of  changing  "dammif's  to  "dag- 
gummifs.  He  wanted  the  cross-dressing 
scenes  to  be  total  I;  free  of  camp.  And 
he  didn't  approve  of  the  Golden  Turkey 
attitude,  which  begins  and  ends  with 
smug  derision.  "What  is  talent  and  what 
is  not  talent?"  Burton  asks.  "My  movies 
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could  just  as  easily  dive-bomb.  I  know 
that  better  than  anybody." 

Burton's  Ed  Wood  is  a  gorgeous  bal- 
ancing act— it  hooks  you  emotionally  yet 
keeps  you  hooting,  at  a  satiric  distance. 
Burton  apotheosizes  Wood's  menagerie— 
Bela  Lugosi  (Martin  Landau),  the 
would-be  transsexual  "Bunny"  Breckin- 
ridge (Bill  Murray),  the  bogus  psychic 
Criswell  (Jeffrey  Jones)— into  a  losers' 
version  of  the  Surrealists'  coterie  in  Paris 
of  the  20s.  They're  freakishly  beautiful. 

Among  them  is  Burton's  girlfriend, 
Lisa  Marie,  who  makes  her  film  debut 
as  Vampira.  the  50s  TV  horror  hostess. 


"When  you  work  with  him 
you're  going  to  get  bloodied  and 
hurt  and  bent  out  of  shape.7' 


A  fashionably  wizened  model  for 
Robert  Mapplethorpe  and  Bruce  Weber, 
Lisa  Marie  (born  Lisa  Marie  Smith)  met 
Burton  at  a  party  for  Madonna  in  the 
fall  of  1992.  He  says  he  didn't  really 
register  her  existence  until  New  Year's 
Eve,  while  he  was  staying  at  a  farm- 
house in  upstate  New  York.  Burton 
stammers  eloquently,  "There  was  some- 
thing about  her  that  reminded  me  ...  It 
was  like  somebody  I  knew  when  I  was  a 
child  and  then  ...  I  can  see  her  old.  I 
never  had  this  where  I  can  visualize 
somebody  early,  mid-,  and  late.  It's  an 
odd  feeling.  It's  not  odd,  but  it's  odd  be- 
cause I  never  had  it  before.  It's  very 
Edgar  Allan  Poe."  he  concludes,  which 
suggests  both  the  relationship's  intensity 
and  the  whiff  of  the  sepulchral  that  at- 
tends it.  They're  a  haunted  couple;  they 
seem  tapped  into  the  same  well  of  pain. 
While  Burton  flies  off  for  the  mixing 
of  the  Ed  Wood  sound  track.  I  have  a 
drink  with  Lisa  Marie  at  the  lush,  leafy 
Hotel  Bel-Air.  where  the  pair  has  been 
nestled.  They  are  rarely  separated,  and 
tonight  she  looks  lost  and  distracted,  her 
blue-tinted  hair  underlining  her  mood. 
"We're  always  together,"  she  says  in  a 
hush,  staring  into  her  glass  of  red  wine. 
"I  used  to  daydream  and  fantasize 
about  my  prince,  my  man.  Everything 
about  him  is  that,  for  me.  It's  better 
than  the  dream."  She  has  spent  a  lot  of 
time  with  her  fantasies,  gazing  out  the 
window  of  her  New  Jersey  Catholic 
school  and  wishing  herself  elsewhere. 
Like  Burton,  she  left  home  early,  in  her 
case  for  Manhattan  at  the  age  of  15.  She 


has  felt  rootless  ever  since:  she  confesses  j 
that  it's  her  "crazy  side,"  not  Burton's,  I 
that  compelled  the  couple  to  spend  the 
last  year  living  out  of  suitcases. 

She  is  also  conversant  with  ghosts. 
Strolling  with  Burton  through  an  or- 
chard, she  saw,  she  insists,  a  ghost— "half 
dog.  half  deer"— fly  across  their  path. 
Should  she  be  saying  this?  she  asks: 
"People  would  probably  think  I  was  .  .  . 
I  don't  care  what  they  think."  She  met 
Vincent  Price— to  whom  Burton  had  de- 
clined to  introduce  her— two  days  after 
his  death,  when  his  "young,  handsome" 
ghost  came  looking  for  her  absent 
boyfriend  and  stayed  to  get  ac- 
quainted. "He  kissed  me  in 
bed,"  says  Lisa  Marie,  "and 
went  through  me,  and  then  it  i 
was  gone." 

The  couple  spent  much  of 
the  last  six  months  trekking  into 
the  California  desert  with  a 
235-pound  Polaroid  20-by-24 
Land  camera— a  huge  contrap- 
tion Burton  calls  his  "Dr.  Seuss  camera." 
Relishing  his  task,  he  shot  ghoulish  pho- 
tos of  Lisa  Marie  covered  in  veils,  spider- 
webs,  and  gore:  he  fetishizes  morbidity. 
(Burton's  pictures  are  now  on  exhibit  at 
Thomas  Solomon's  Garage  in  Los  Ange- 
les.) As  Vampira,  Lisa  Marie  gives  a  dryly 
understated  performance.  Offscreen,  how- 
ever, she  thrilled  to  being  present  on 
the  set  while  her  prince  was  creating. 
"It's  really  a  turn-on  for  me,"  she  says, 
and  there's  evidence  to  support  this:  Bur- 
ton would  show  up  for  shooting  with  a 
neck  full  of  hickeys.  "I've  never  been 
with  anybody  who  just  loves  what  they 
do  so  much,  and  puts  everything  into  it. 
Everything." 

Henry  Selick  has  watched  Burton  han- 
dle actors  and  describes  the  process  as 
magical:  "He  doesn't  [direct  them]  with 
words.  It's  more  about  nudging  them, 
showing  a  huge  amount  of  enthusiasm, 
and  stirring  them.  Tim  has  a  clear  idea  of 
what  he  wants;  he  can't  always  express  it 
that  clearly  but  it's  like  .  .  .  sheer  force  of 
will."  When  Burton  speaks  to  his  cine- 
matographer,  Stefan  Czapsky,  he  leaves 
language  behind  altogether.  "They're  talk- 
ing about  a  shot,"  recalls  an  Ed  Wood  as- 
sistant. "Tim  would  go,  'Like,  you  know, 
I  want  it,  like  .  .  .  ,'  and  Stefan  would  go, 
'Yeah  yeah  yeah,  like  ...  ,'  and  Tim 
would  go,  'Yeah  yeah  yeah,  exactly'  and 
then  walk  off,  and  everyone  else  would 
go.  'Huh?'  It's  proof  that  Tim  can  com- 
municate, but  only  to  certain  people." 

Burton  is  an  expert  at  exploiting  his 
own  reputation  for  vagueness.  "He's  the 
best  creative  person  I've  ever  witnessed 
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dealing    with    studio    executives,"    says 
Selick.  "I've  seen  him  allay  their  fears 
and  give  them   nothing,  when   they've 
pointed  up  eight  major  problems.  He's 
sort  of  brilliant  at  being  noncommittal. 
He'll  start  doing  a  hand-dance  and  put 
on  this  big  grin  and— 'You  see,  we  don't 
have  the  music  yet,  you  gotta  under- 
stand this  isn't  really  finished'— and  the 
smiles  just  come  on  the  faces  of  the 
executives."  Observes  a  collaborator, 
"'Burton's  reputation  as  a  weird  guy  is 
a  useful  kind  of  insulation  for  him.  It 
keeps  the  executives  off  his  back.  He 
doesn't  have  to  be  as  sociable,  he 
doesn't  have  to  kiss  anybody's  ass." 

From  the  way  Burton  describes 
himself  ("Socially,  I've  always  been 
fucked"),  it's  easy  to  forget  that  he's 
a  charismatic  guy.  In  the  last  few 
years  he  has  lost  the  baby  fat  in  his 
cheeks— he's  gone  gaunt— and  he  no 
longer    looks    like    an    archetypal 
slack-jawed  dork.  He  has  attained  a 
wasted  handsomeness.  That,  plus 
success,  can  do  a  lot  to  make  even 
a    misfit    magnetic.    Nonetheless, 
Burton  doesn't  plan  to  hit  the  Hol- 
lywood party  circuit  soon. 

Burton  is  back  in  L.A.  to  put  the  fi- 
nal touches  on  Ed  Wood  and  to  restore 
some  order  to  his  life.  He  and  Lisa 
Marie  plan  to  move  into  a  warehouse 
down  the  street  from  his  office,  a  "fort" 
for  living  and  working.  He  wants  to  at- 
tend to  business  but  still  "keep  enough  of 
a  wall  around"  himself  to  do  what  he  did 
as  an  isolated  kid  in  Burbank.  After  two 
years,  he's  finally  interviewing  people  to 
run  his  production  company.  He  is  finish- 
ing up  the  hour-long  documentary  of 
Vincent  Price's  career  that  he  put  aside 
six  months  ago.  (I  don't  have  the  temeri- 
ty to  ask  if  he  left  it  because  Price's  ghost 
was  fooling  around  with  his  girlfriend.) 

But  Burton  worries  that  the  fog  sur- 
rounding him  has  grown  thicker.  In  July, 
he  hosted  a  TNT  broadcast  of  Price's 
House  of  Wax,  and  was  shocked  when 
he  saw  himself  on-camera.  "I  couldn't 
watch  it,"  he  says.  "I  didn't  say  a  damn 
thing.  I  was  horrified  to  see  that  I  had 
iorated."  He  speaks  of  "something 
that's  been  building  up  for  some  time, 
some  emotional  problem." 

i  be  sort  of  like  Citizen  Kane," 
says  Rick  Heinrichs.  "You  can  be  an  in- 
credibly wealthy  and  powerful  person 
and  be  the  most  miserable  person  in  the 
world.  And  part  of  Tim  knows  that."  In- 
deed, Burton  has  cast  off  so  many  people 
that  even  he  is  troubled.  "Lisa  Marie  and 
I  came  to  this  conclusion  the  other  day," 
he  says.   "We  really    don't  have  many 
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BURTON  BY  THE  SEA 

The  director  and  fellow  sun  worshipers 

on  the  beach  at  Santa  Monica,  summer  1994 


friends.  Which  is  kind  of  sad,  really  .  .  . 
There  is  the  possibility  that,  in  terms  of 
trying  to  protect  a  certain  spaced-out 
quality  of  creation,  I  have  thrown  every- 
thing out  .  .  .  " 

Burton  acknowledges  that,  by  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  he  does,  he  creates  much 
of  his  own  sense  of  chaos.  Yet,  as  Ed- 
ward Scissorhands  suggests,  he  can't 
quite  come  to  grips  with  his  vicious 
side.  Some  ex-allies  insist  that,  far  from 
being  fogbound.  Burton  takes  perverse 
pleasure  in  walking  away  from  people 
who  are  dependent  on  him.  They  speak 
of  his  "dark  and  stormy  countenance." 

If  you  ask  around  about  most  major 
directors,  you're  apt  to  find  a  trail  of 
broken  bodies.  What's  different  about 
Burton's  cast-offs  is  the  note  of  heart- 
break they  strike:  his  liltle-ghoul-lost  per- 
sona encourages  people  to  open  them- 
selves up  in  a  way  they  wouldn't  with  a 
typical  Hollywood  monster.  When  I  ven- 
ture to  one  ex-friend  that  I  like  Burton 
enormously,  the  response  is  "You  like 
him?  I  loved  him." 

"In  the  end."  sums  up  a  colleague, 
"he  only  cares  what  he  gets  up  on  the 
screen.  That's  the  sign  of  an  artist.  If 


people's  feelings  are  hurt,  fuck  that.  I 
even  respect  that.  But  he  does  have  a 
way— like  any  great  director— of  charm- 
ing what  he  needs  out  of  you.  Aod  then 
you  get  some  guy  who  thought  there 
was  a  great  friendship  there,  but  Tim 
just  needs  something  from  him." 


1 


s  it  getting  dark  in  here?  Or  am  I  dy- 
ing?" asks  Burton.  It  is  nearly  night, 
and  no  one  has  flicked  on  the  lights. 
Lisa  Marie  is  two  hours  late,  miserably 
stuck  in  the  chair  of  her  "holistic"  den- 
tist. So  Burton  and  I  stroll  a  block  to 
the  Formosa,  the  famously  tacky  bar/ 
Chinese  restaurant.  As  he  hunkers  over 
a  Corona,  a  young  Asian -American 
woman  at  the  bar  asks,  "Are  you  who  I 
think  you  are?"  and  goes  on  to  tell  Bur- 
ton that  he's  God  to  her  sister's 
boyfriend,  who  is  studying  at  a  San 
Francisco  art  school.  Burton  is  pleasant 
to  her;  he  tells  me  he's  happy  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  fans.  But  part  of  him  clearly 
holds  back.  He  doesn't  trust  other  peo- 
ple's opinions  -positive  or  negative- 
about  his  work.  You  can  see  him  on  the 
verge  of  invoking  the  fog  he  claims  he 
wants  to  dispel-  to  vanish  into  his  paral- 
lel universe,  crawl  back  into  his  black 
hole.  He  may  never  climb  out  of  it  alto- 
gether, but  he  can  always  redecorate.  □ 
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The  Lands'  End  cashmere  sweater. 

Soft  and  silky  as  the 

beard  of  a  Mongolian  goat. 


We  go  to  the  damdest  places 
to  find  quality  products  for 
Lands'  End  customers.  For  our 
cashmere  sweater,  we  went  to 
Inner  Mongolia  -  a  forbidding 
patch  of  Asia  that's  hot  in  sum- 
mer, 40°  F  below  in  winter. 

You  see,  the  world's  finest 
cashmere  comes  from  here  - 
from  the  soft,  downy  fleece  of 
the  Kashmir  goat.  Local  crafts- 
people turn' this  delicious  stuff 
into  our  sensuous,  fluffy  2-ply 
sweaters.  How  they  do  it  is  a 
romance  in  itst  If. 

It  starts  with  the  herdsmen 
who  raise  the  goats.  They 
remove  the  fleece  not  by  shear- 
ing it,  but  by  combing  it  out. 
Each  goat  yields  about  (i  ounces 
of  pure  cashmere.  A  good  clean- 
ing reduces  this  to  4  ounces. 
It  takes  2.5 goats  to  produce  a 
single  hinds'  End  sweater. 

We  kid  you  not. 

'Hie  pure,  white  cashmere  we 
use  takes  color  brilliantly.  Once 
it's  combed  and  cleaned,  the 
loeal  knitters  dye  it  before  they 
spin  it  into  yarn.  The  result  is  a 
richer,  truer  color- and  a  sweater 
that's  genuinely  eolorfast. 

Each  Lands'  End  sweater  is 

knitted  to  size  -  not  merely  cut 


and  sewn  to  size  like  some.  Then, 
the  entire  sweater  is  finished 
by  hand.  If  you  look  closely,  you 
can  see  this  in  the  hundreds 
of  tiny  loops  at  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  There  are  no  bulky 
seams,  so  our  sweater  fits  you 
smoothly. 

And  oh  yes,  one  more  detail 
that  should  add  to  your  comfort 
the  price. 

We  even  beat  our 
own  price. 

You'd  expeet  aeashmeiv  of 
such  quality  to  be  around  S1250. 
A  couple  of  years  ago,  even  we 
had  to  charge  $170.  Bui  working 
closely  with  our  Mongolian  part- 
ners, we've  brought  the  price 
down  tojttst  $129.  Incredible? 
We  doubt  you  can  do  any  better. 

And  you  sure  can'1  do  better 


than  our  guarantee.  It's  as 
unconditional  as  anything  this 
side  of  Mongolia. 

Usually,  we  fill  your  order  in 
one  day,  deliver  it  just  two  busi- 
ness days  later.  Why  not  catch 
up  with  all  the  goodies  in  our  cat- 
alog? From  sweaters  and  dress 
shirts,  to  soft  luggage  and  home 
furnishings. 

Call  for  a  copy.  Our  friendly 
operators  will  take  your  call,  day 
or  night.  It'll  make  you  feel  good 
just  talking  with  them. 


£■1994  Lands' End.  lnc 
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For  our  free  catalog, 

call  anytime 

1-800-356-4444 

(in  Canada. too). 
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Leo  Lerman,  the  cultural  shaman 
of  Mademoiselle,  Vogue, 
and  Vanity  Fair,  in  the  14th-floor 
office  he  occupied  for  his 
last  10  years,  as  Conde  Nast's 
editorial  adviser. 


here  are  certain  people 
who  give  sense  to  life;  Leo 
Lerman,  for  26  years  a 
contributing  editor  of  Ma- 
demoiselle, for  10  years  fea- 
tures editor  of  Vogue,  and 
for  10  months  editor  of  this  mag- 
azine before  becoming,  for  the 
last  10  years  of  his  life,  editorial 
adviser  of  Conde  Nast,  was  sev- 
eral such  people  in  one. 

He  brought  to  his  work  a 
kind  of  hungry  delight,  and  his 
references  stretched  back  to  the 
night  his  father  held  him  up  in  a 
theatei  so  that  he  could  see 
Eleonora  Duse.  He  began  a 
friendship  wiili  ■'..  British  actor- 
author  Simon  Callow  based  on 
their  appreciation  I  Tche- 

litchew.  He  was  th.  first  to  pub- 
lish the  young  Tru  ('Ote, 
and  he  was  an  intimaie  of  Maria 
Callas  and  Marlene  Dietrich. 
Emma  Thompson  was  a  recent 


Leo  Lerman,  for  half 

a  century  a  guiding  spirit 

at  Conde  Nast, 

hosted  a  never-ending  salon 

of  New  York's 

brightest  lights,  from 

Maria  Callas 
to  Truman  Capote 

BY  JOAN  JULIET  BUCK 


protegee.  His  companion,  Gray 
Foy,  whom  he  met  at  a  party 
he  gave  for  Pierre  Balmain  in 
1947,  later  gave  up  the  remark- 
able drawings  for  which  he 
was  known  to  help  run  the 
rich  life  they  shared.  Their 
apartment  was  so  full  of 
books  and  pictures  and  Tif- 
fany lamps  and  settees  and 
bog-oak  bears  and  19th-centu-. 
ry  majolica  and  objects  with 
histories  that  going  there  was 
like  visiting  the  magical  grand- 
father in  Ingmar  Bergman's 
Fanny  and  Alexander.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  magic  to 
Leo.  Although  he  seemed  to 
know  others'  inmost  secrets, 
gossip  was  not  his  medium;  in- 
sights and  lightning-bolt  judg- 
ments were.  He  had  the  gift  of 
seeing  both  the  gold  and  the 
flaw  in  the  soul  of  everyone 
he  came  across.  An  eccentric- 
he  favored  purple  in  mufflers, 
sweaters,  socks,  ink,  and,  later 
on,  little  skullcaps— he(  made 
his  friends  define  their  individ- 
uality, too.  This  year,  on  his 
80th  birthday,  celebrated  at 
Nell's  (she  was  another  of  his  favorite 
women),  his  protegee  Holly  Brubach, 
fashion  editor  of  Tlie  New  York  Times, 
performed  a  tap  dance. 

Leo  Lerman  had  no  lifeline;  he'd  hold 
up  his  hand  and  say,  "See,  I  was  born 
dead."  A  cab  accident  in  1942  left  his 
right  side  impaired,  and  his  glaucoma 
grew  worse  with  the  years.  "You  look 
beautiful,"  he  would  tell  women  long  af- 
ter he  had  to  be  told  by  Gray  Foy  who 
had  just  greeted  him.  But  wherever  his 
judgments  came  from  and  whatever  they 
were  applied  to— whether  in  the  years 
when,  with  Alex  Liberman,  he  decided 
who  and  what  was  fit  to  be  in  Vogue,  or 
later,  after  he  became  the  sage  of  Conde 
Nast— he  was  almost  always  right.  Gini 
Alhadeff  in  Tlie  New  York  Times  recent- 
ly called  Leo  and  Gray  a  pair  of  Victori- 
an gentlemen  of  the  21st  century;  I  think 
it  goes  a  lot  farther  forward,  and  back, 
than  that.  As  Kathleen  Tynan  once  said 
of  Leo,  "He  was  all  of  our  grandfathers 
rolled  into  one  child."  □ 
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From  Clint  Eastwood's  on- 
screen partner  (in  In  the  Line  of  Fire) 
to  Julia  Roberts's  real-life  ex, 
DYLAN  McDERMOTT'S  made 
a  career  out  of  being  the  star  about 
whom  it's  most  often  said,  "Isn't  that 
the  guy  who  .  .  .  ?"  The  dark,  intense 
actor's  diverse  portfolio  has  defied 
easy  stereotyping.  "People  haven't 
pigeonholed  me  yet.  In  The  Cowboy  Way, 
I  was  the  killer.  And  in  Miracle  on  34th 
Street,  I'm  a  loving  lawyer  and 
husband.  I  like  that  I  can  go 
back  and  forth,  rather  than  play 
one  type."  Miracle  is  the  remake 
of  the  '47  classic,  with  McDermott 
"defending  Santa  Claus  [Sir  Richard 
Attenborough],  getting  the  girl 

[Elizabeth  Perkins],  and  protecting 
the  baby."  He  distinctly  feels  he 
can  pigeonhole  this  one: 
'They  did  it  right, 
they  did  it  classy." 
-MICHAEL  MUSTO 
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Hot  Type 


hat's   more   Amer- 
ican than  a  couple 
of   crooning    cow- 
pokes  who  fell  in 
love  and  lived  the 
dream  of  having  their  own 
TV  show  and  a  horse 
named  Trigger?  Hap-        4A 
py  Trails  (Simon  & 
Schuster)  is  the  story  of  ROY 
ROGERS     and     DALE      EVANS, 
penned  with  the  help  of  another 
pair  of  American  icons,  JANE 
and  MICHAEL  STERN. 

Also  this  month:  TOBIAS 
WOLFF'S  In  Pharaoh's  Army  (Knopf) 
is  the  former  Green  Beret  and  acclaimed 
writer's  account  of  his  tour  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. Sinister  reform  schools  take  a  whack  in  PETER  H0EGS 
moody  new  novel,  Borderliners  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux). 
They  had  it,  they  worked  it,  they  lived  it:  Diana  Vreeland, 
Coco  Chanel,  and  12  other  trendsetting  women  who  tilted 
the  axis  the  world  of  style  turns  on  are  featured  in  ANNETTE 
TAPERT  and  DIANA  EDKINS'S  Tlw  Power  of  Style  (Crown). 
BILL  GEIST  salutes  the  spirit  of  American  entrepreneurship 
in  Monster  Trucks  &  Hair-in-a-Can  (Putnam).  If  you're  a  guy 
who  wears  suspenders  and  needs  some  pointers  on  how  to 


4fr  A|                    ^R 

Dale  Evans 

and  Roy  Rogers 
in  The  Golden 
Stallion,  1949; 

'••v^P  \ 

Babe  Paley  by 

<?    1 

Horst  in  The 

Power  of  Style; 

Larry  King. 

^ M 

J 

score  with  strangers,  look  no 
further  than  LARRY  KING'S 
How  to  Talk  to  Anyone, 
m  Anytime,  Anywhere  (Crown). 
**r  A  16th-century  lass  quivers  in 
right  in  GEORGE  MacDONALD 
FRASER'S  historical  novel  Tlw  Candlemass  Road  (Harper- 
Collins). ELISABETH  MAXWELL'S  A  Mind  of  My  Own 
(HarperCollins)  details  her  life  with  her  husband,  Robert 
Maxwell.  MARY  TRASKO'S  Daring  Do's  (Abbeville)  combs 
the  history  of  hairdressing.  RANDALL  ROTHENBERG  peers 
into  the  soul  of  the  advertising  industry  in  Where  the  Suckers 
Moon  (Knopf).  And  sensuous  photographs  that  at  times  make 
the  human  form  look  good  enough  to  eat  are  the  main  course 
of  WILLIAM  EWING'S  Tlw  Body  (Chronicle).  Only  seven 
more  months  to  swimsuit  season!  — elissa  schappell 


Sweet  Williams 


Meet  Victoria  Williams,  pale  and  sweet,  picking  or- 
ganic okra  in  her  Los  Angeles  garden.  Her  dog 
naps  on  the  porch;  her  husband,  Marc  Olson  of  the 
Minnesota  band  Jayhawks,  snoozes  on  the  couch. 
Loose,  Williams's  fine  third  album,  has  just  come 
back  from  the  mastering  lab,  but  though  the  record 
has  the  easy,  friendly  feel  of  a  great  house  party, 
the  Louisiana-bred  singer  is  a  little  shy  about  herself 
and  her  accomplishments.  She'd  rather  talk  about 
vegetables  and  crawfish  nets  than  about  her  work 
with  Soul  Asylum's  Dave  Pirner  and  R.E.M.'s  Peter  Buck-or  about 
the  misfortune  of  having  been  diagnosed  with  multiple  sclerosis 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  while  on  tour  with  Neil  Young. 

Like  most  musicians  Williams  had  no  health  insurance,  and 
friends  compiled  the  benefit  album  Sweet  Relief  to  help  cover  her 
medical  expenses.  The  album  sold  a  ton  and  ironically  focused  at- 
tention for  the  first  time  on  the  strong  songwriting  of  Williams,  who 
had  previously  been  best  known  as  part  of  the  minor  wave  of 
countryish  singers  signed  out  of  L.A.  in  the  mid-80s  in  the  back- 
wash of  Dwight  Yoakam.  Now,  with  the  proceeds  of  Sweet  Relief, 
she's  set  up  a  fund  for  musicians  in  similar  straits.  Maybe 
Williams  could  teach  Hillary  a  thing  or  two.      -Jonathan  GOLD 
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FUEL  FOR 


Strip  I  isiliili; 

One  woman's  trip 
to  the  sex  zone 


Just  as  we  can  thank  Holly- 
wood for  teaching  us  about 
killing    but    nothing    about 
death,  so  too  can  we  thank 
the  sexual  "revolution"  of  the 
60s  for  leaching  us  every- 
thing  about   screwing   but 
very  little  about  sex.  What 
is  it?  Why  do  people  get 
into  such  a  state  over  it'.' 
And  how  come  so  main 
people  chose  to  do  it  with  Jack  Nichol- 
son? One  thing  that's  for  sure  is  that 
the  hippies  were  way  off  when  they 
declared  that  getting  your  kit  off  and 
getting  it  on  was  in  some  way  revolutionary;  on  the  con- 
trary, sex  has  become  just  another  industry,  a  sleazy  way  for 
cheesy  businessmen  to  make  easy  money. 

The  sex  industry  is  the  one  issue  which  divides  feminists 
No  sister,  no  matter  how  playfully  postmodern,  is  against 
equal  pay  or  day  care.  But  get  below  the  belt  and  we're  back 
at  nyah-nyah  grade  school:  the  flirts  against  the  nerds,  the 
rah-rahs  against  the  no-nos.  Men  have  always  loved  a  cat- 
fight,  and  the  new,  "sexy"  postfeminism  certainly  makes  sure 
they  have  a  ringside  seat:  see  Pugilist  Paglia  pound  Sexy 
Shere  Hite,  watch  Catty  Katie  Roiphe  cream  Cool  Cathy 
MacKinnon. 

Sallie  Tisdale's  new  book.  Talk  Dirty  to  Me  (Doubleday) 
great  title,  like  a  Barry  White  concept  album  lines  up 
squarely,  if  not  altogether  fairly,  with  the  strident  pro-sex 
contingent;  her  philosophy,  like  Paglia's.  is  hippie-with-a- 
haircut.  Make  love,  not  war1  love  the  one  you're  with!  It  is 
the  remixed,  long-playing  \ersion  of  an  essay  of  the  same 
name  which  apparently  caused  a  real  stir  when  published  in 
Harper's  Magazine  two  years  ago:  in  it.  Miss  Tisdale  admit- 
ted lo  using  pornography  when  the  moon  was  full  and  the 
cupboard  (or  something)  was  bare,  and  thus  caused  a  great 
wringing  of  hands  and  canceling  of  subscriptions  (well.  30) 
all  across  America  This  wanton  woman,  it  transpired,  had 
begun  lo  read  books  such  as  Story  oj  I)  in  her  late  20s  I'm 
afraid  at  this  point  1  too  was  shocked  quite  speechless 
where  I  come  from,  we'd  all  done  0  at  12. 

I  ike  the  Puritan  nation  she  comes  from,  and  whose  sex- 
ual attitudes  she  roundly  condemns,  fisdale  is  exceedingly 
earnest  and  evangelical  throughout  her  whistle-stop  tour  of 
the  shallow  end  of  the  sex  industry  (if  it's  Monday,  it  must 

be  Massage  Parlor)  Similarly,  despite  her  excursions  to  sex 
clubs,  porn  emporiums,  and  "sex  toy"  shops,  an)  putative  fi- 
ance need  not  lie!  over   l'isd; lie's  paucitv  of  inner  purity; 


any  woman  who  can  state, 
hopefully,  that  "the  center  will  not  hold  .  .  .  if  radical 
sexuality  works"  is  as  inherently  innocent  as  a  newborn 
babe.  Tisdale  enters  each  desolate  sex-industry  scenario  with 
all  the  gung-ho  positivism  of  an  Avon  Lady  bent  on  seeing 
the  best  side  of  a  leper  colony,  while  H.I.V.  rages  through 
the  great  cities  of  America  like  a  forest  fire  made  flesh, 
but  you  have  to  acknowledge,  if  not  admire,  her  nerve  and 
eccentricity. 

But  ultimately  this  is  a  sad  book,  for  all  its  look-at-me  lib- 
ertarianism.  The  pioneers  of  sexual  freedom  dreamed  of  a 
world  where  pleasure  was  exchanged  for  the  sake  of  pleasure 
between  consenting  adults;  pro-sex-industry  "feminists"  speak 
with  an  older,  fatalistic  voice,  which  opines  that  "decent" 
women  do  not  do  interesting  sex  but  that  a  certain  subclass 
of  women  can  be  paid  to  endure  it.  They  are  not  pro-sex  at 
all.  but  pro-everything  that  keeps  men  and  women  sexual 
strangers,  that  privatizes  and  profits  from  their  loneliness 

The  increasing  acceptability  of  commercial  sex  has  brought 
with  it  not  sexual  happiness  but  rather  increasing  numbers 
of  men  who  just  do  not  need  complicated,  time-consuming 
relationships  with  real  women  when  they  can  get  a  no-sweat 
handjob,  be  it  from  their  hand  or  someone  else's.  Pornog- 
raphy certainly  isn't  the  cause  of  women's  disadvantage  and 
dismay;  Tisdale  is  right  about  that.  But  pornography's 
smug,  oppressive  presence  crosses  the  /'s  and  dots  the  r's  of 
their  vulnerability  and  fatigue  Escaping  it  by  embracing  it 
seems  defeatist  in  the  extreme,  not  to  mention  aesthetical- 
ly, grotesque  a  nation  of  haggard  masturbators,  stuck  for- 
ever in  adolescence  even  as  their  bodies  wither  and  rot.  Is 
(his  really  what  women  want''  "If  you  can't  beat  'cm.  join 
'em"  was  always  a  dubious  rule  to  live  by;  "If  vou  can't 
beat    em.  beat  off"  seems  even  sadder.         n  I  u    m  K(  mi  I 
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Autumn  Leaves 


A  fall  photo-book  preview 


A  spread  from  Alexander  Liberman  s  Campidoglio, 

a  photo-essay  celebrating  Michelangelo's  Roman  Capitol. 


Snake.  Marrakesh,  January  1994  and  a  nude  titled  New 
York  City.  March  1986,  from Albert  Watson 's  Cyclops. 


New  York,  1937  and  Ballet,  New  York,  1938, 
by  master  modern  photographer  Andre'  Kerte'sz. 


A  still  from  William  Klein's  film  Mister  Freedom 
(1967-68).  in  In  and  Out  of  Fashion. 


-MM 


Posters  by  Keith  Haring  and  a  video  installation  by  Laurens 
Ian.  from  Elvis  +  Marilyn:  2  X  Immortal. 


hey're  big,  beautiful,  and  bound  for  glory.  Here- 
with, a  guide  to  the  best  leaves  to  turn  this  fall: 
Alexander  Liberman's  vigorous  photos  in  Campi- 
doglio (Random  House)  rejuvenate  the  architecture 
and  sculpture  of  Michelangelo's  noble  Roman 
square.  Commemorating  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  Andre  Kertesz:  His  Life  and  Work  (Lit- 
tle, Brown)  celebrates  the  modernist  master  who 
declared  himself  to  be  "born  a  photographer." 
William  Klein's  packed  compositions  in  ///  and 


Sculling  off  Jamaica.  1948.  and  an  image  from  Vogue, 
1940.  from  Toni  Frissell:  Photographs  1933-1967. 

Out  of  Fashion  (Random  House)  teeter  vertiginously  be- 
tween order  and  chaos.  Toni  Frissell:  Photographs  1933-1967 
(Doubleday)  brings  to  light  the  pioneering  career  of  a  fash- 
ion photographer  courageous  enough  to  brave  the  battle- 
field and  audacious  enough  to  shoot  a  model  from  inside 
an  orangutan's  cage.  Elvis  +  Marilyn:  2  X  Immortal  (Rizzoli) 
is  an  eclectic  album  of  images  of  our  Pop  Antichrist  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  Albert  Watson's  Cyclops  (Bulfinch)  proves 
that  a  one-eyed  man  with  a  vision  can  see  more  clearly  than 
most  people  with  binocular  sight.  —amy  fine  collins 
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Mara  Beancoun 


Outspoken  Marci  Klein— a  sexy,  girlish  dou- 
ble of  her  father,  Calvin— may  seem  like  a 
loose  cannon,  but  she's  really  her  design- 
ing dad's  secret  weapon.  "He  says  I  in- 
spired the  CK  label  and  his  new  perfume, 
One    and  I  do  wear  them,"  she  allows. 
But  family  fashion  muse  is  hardly  Marci's  idea  of  a  job. 
After  studying  writing  and  theater  at  Brown,  she  land- 
ed at  Saturday  Night  Live  as  an  assistant.  Now,  with  the 
show  in  its  20th  season,  Marci  has  vaulted  to  the  post 
of  talent  coordinator  and  spends  her  time  "sitting 
around  brainstorming  about  who  would  be  a  good  host 
or  a  great  band  to  book.  I  can't  believe  I  do  this  for  a 
living!  I  am  so  lucky  that  I  didn't  turn  out  to  be  lost,  like 
so  many  celebrities'  kids.  I  was  from  that  same  group  that 
knew  Robert  Chambers!  But  I've  done  O.K.,  I'm  not  a 
drug  addict  just  another  neurotic  New  York  Jew." 

Though  Calvin  pulled  a  few  silken  strings  to  get  Marci 

into  television    "I  admit  my  interviews  came  through  Sandy 

Gall  in  and  David  Geffen"— she  shunned  the  more  flagrantly 

nepotistic  route  of  fashion.  "That's  the  last  thing  I  wanted 

to  do!  Can  you  imagine  growing  up  with  a  father  who 

knows  clothes  better  than  anyone?  First  I  tried  to  rebel— I 

shaved  off  half  of  my  head.  Of  course,  he  was  right  when  he 

told  me  I  looked  terrible.  So  we've  met  each  other  halfway. 

My  only  complaint  about  having  a  father  in  fashion  is  that 

every  time  I'm  about  to  go  to  bed  with  a  guy  I  have  to  look 

at  my  dad's  name  all  over  his  underwear!"  — A.F.C. 


it- 
table 

Reading 


Ken  Bode,  moderator  of  Washington 
Week  in  Review:  The  Haldeman  Diaries, 

by  H.  R.  Haldeman  (Putnam). 

"If you've  ever  wanted  to  be  a  fly  on  the  wall 

in  the  White  House,  well,  Haldeman 

was  one,  and  he  look  notes. " 


Ingrid  Casares,  creative  consultant: 

Catcher  in  the  Rye.  by  J.  I).  Salinger 

(Little,  Brown)  "It's  about  a  man's 

coming  of  agi  and  finding  the  artistic  and 

cultural  tides  of  himself." 


Agnes  B.,  designer:  Bye -Bye,  Soccer, 
by  Edilberto  Coutinho  (Host  Publications). 

"It's  about  football  in  Brazil.  I 

don't  know  much  about  Brazil,  and  it's 

a  good  way  to  learn,  because  football 

is  a  big  way  of  life  there." 
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Is  Joanne  Whalley-Kilmer  the  21st-century  Scarlett? 


t's  like  a  crazy  superhero  cartoon— Scar- 
lett O'Hara  and  Batman  living  together! 
Joanne  Whalley-Kilmer  is  Hollywood's 
nouvelle  belle  in  this  month's  Scarlett  on 
CBS.  and  her  husband,  Val,  just  got  cast 
as  the  caped  crusader.  GEORGE  WAYNE 
wants  to  know  how  this  dynamic  duo 
handles  life  off  the  set. 

George  Wayne:  You  know;  the  critics  arc 
waiting  to  slay  you  if  you  arc  a  subpar  Scar- 
lett O'Hara.  Are  you  worried? 
Joanne  Whalley-Kilmer:  No.  This  is  one  par- 
ticular type  of  role,  but  what  can  you  do?  If 
they  don't  like  it,  they  don't  like  it.  I've  nev- 
er really  sat  down  and  analyzed  how  [my 
Scarlett]  would  be  received.  It's  just  a  fan- 
tastic role. 

G.W.  So  you  really  sank  Your  teeth  into  it? 
J.W.-K.  I  had  a  ball. 
G.W.  /  bet  you  were  a  tigress  on  the  set! 
J.W.-K.  Oh  no,  I  was  too  damned  busy. 
G.W.  And  what  about  the  chemistry  between 
you  and  Rhett  Butler  [Timothy  Daltonf? 
J.W.-K.  Oh,  he's  fabulous.  He  was  great,  a 
real  gentleman,  which  isn't  to  say  he  was  a 
kind  of  milksop. 

G.W.  You're  from  Manchester,  England— that's 
kind  of  chic. 

J.W.-K.  It's  kind  of  dark  and  industrial,  but 
it  is  an  exciting  place.  Places  like  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool,  there  has  always  been  an 
awful  lot  going  on. 

G.W.  You  once  told  me  you  used  to  work  in 
a  gay  bar  in  Manchester. 
J.W.-K.  Yeah,  it  was  kind  of  a  gay/punk 
hangoul. 

G.W.  You  used  to  pick  up  the  bottles. 
J.W.-K.  Yeah,  glass  collector. 
G.W.  You've  come  a  long  way,  Scarlett!  [Both 
squeal./  How  d   '  you  prepare  yourself  to  play 
Scarlett? 

J.W.-K.  I  delibe  ately  chose  not  to  watch 
the  film    iltl  I've  seen  it  many  times. 

I  read  th  i  and  over  again,  to  be 

completely  familiar  with  it.  and  I  read 
Gone  with  the  ;'  irit  the  book  for  the  pre- 
history, and  I  i  I  the  book  Scarlett.  The 
script  was  good  and  solid,  and  that's  why 


people  like  Sir  John  Gielgud  agreed  to  be 
in  it. 

G.W.  You  supposedly  beat  out  thousands  upon 
thousands  to  nab  this  role,  supposedly  Demi 
Moore  and  Kim  Basinger. 
J.W.-K.  This  is  what  I  hear. 
G.W.  Tell  me  about  your  audition. 
J.W.-K.  Well.  I  didn't  have  one,  they  just 
called  me.  It's  really  a  dull  story. 
G.W.  Now,  do  Batman  and  Scarlett  live  under 
the  same  roof? 

J.W.-K.  Absolutely.  Imagine  our  poor  child, 
Mercedes:  "This  is  my  mother,  Scarlett,  and 
this  is  my  father.  Batman." 
G.W.  It's  not  like  some  other  Hollywood  mar- 
riages 1  know,  leading  separate  lives'? 
J.W.-K.  Our  theory  is  that  if  you  get  married 
you  want  to  be  together.  So  you  should  be 
together,  but  there  have  been  periods  when 
that  is  completely  impossible. 
G.W.  /  think  Val  is  the  perfect  postmodern 
Batman. 

J.W.-K.  Did  you  see  him  in  Tombstone!  He's 
amazing  in  it.  He's  really,  really  good  in  it. 
G.W.  Didn't  Val  propose  to  you  on  a  cliff  in 
New  Mexico? 

J.W.-K.  Kinda. While  we  were  making  Willow. 
G.W.  Was  it  love  at  first  sight? 
J.W.-K.  Yeah,  it  was.  It  was  a  very  power- 
ful thing,  and  I  really  didn't  quite  want  to 
believe  it.  We  spent  so  long  together  on  Wil- 
low—six months— it  was  the  worst  possible 
thought  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  see 
each  other,  so  I  ended  up  coming  back  to 
New  Mexico  and  stayed. 
G.W.  Tell  me  your  disguise  when  you  have  to 
go  shopping  for  Stayfrcc  maxi  pads  at  the 
neighborhood  Rx. 

J.W.-K.  Well  ...  I  don't  get  recognized.  I 
haven't  had  that  happen  yet.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  what  happens  when  Scarlett 
comes  out.  But  I  am  not  like  a  recogniz- 
able person. 

G.W.  And  how  about  the  fake  names  you  and 
your  husband  use  when  checking  into  hotels'? 
J.W.-K.  We  only  have  one,  but  it's  a  secret. 
But  we  do  have  one  fake  name,  but  then  I 
always  forget  it.  It's  boring.  It's  not  Smith, 
but  it  might  as  well  be. 
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A  Wballey  big  show: 

Joanne  Wballey- Kilmer 

stars  in  the  title  role 

o/Scarlctt.  the  sequel  la 

Gone  with  the  Wind 
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After  the  sold-out  concerts, 

the  million-dollar  auctions,  the  nights  in  the  Lincoln  Bedroom, 

and  the  whispers  about  Andre  Agassi  and  Peter  Jennings, 

arbra  Streisand  still  feels  that,  for  all  that  has  been  written  about  her, 

no  one  has  ever  gotten  the  story  quite  right. 

In  Holmby  Hills,  MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON  tries  to  set  the  record  straigh 

with  the  woman  who  only  wants  everything  to  be  "perfect 


L 


holographs  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 


ackstage,  last 


night  of  the  tour,  Anaheim,  California. 

In  an  airless,  white-walled  room, 
friends  wait  to  pay  homage.  Here  is 
Warren  Beatty.  Here  is  a  very  preg- 
nant Annette  Bening,  exhausted  from 
the  standing  ovations  that  began  when 
Barbra  Streisand  walked  out  onstage. 

But  Barbra  is  still  out  singing.  The 
concert  has  been  filmed,  and  the  cam- 
eras hired  for  the  evening  so  why 
not  get  a  few  extra  songs  out  of  it? 
Maybe  she'll  use  them  for  the  video- 
cassette,  maybe  for  the  HBO  special. 
Barbra  can  never  leave  well  enough 
alone.  Well  enough  has  to  be  better. 

In  the  airless  room,  the  well-wish- 
ers grow  restless.  The  concert  high 
begins  to  fade.  They  watch  Barbra  on 
the  monitor,  and  hear  again  that  crys- 
talline voice  rising,  rising— and  then, 
at  the  break  where  almost  every  oth- 
er singer  goes  reedy,  blazing  higher  so 
that  you  feel,  as  her  conductor  Mar- 
vin Hamlisch  puts  it,  that  she's  pulled 
you  through.  The  thrill  of  hearing  that 
voice  live  has  been  matched  only  by 
the  thrill  audiences  have  felt  in  pulling 
Barbra  through  the  tour  after  27  years 
of  paralyzing  stage  fright.  Which  is  why 
shows  sold  out  at  record-breaking 
ticket  prices  of  up  to  $350,  and  why 
a  sense  of  show-business  history  hung 
over  the  tour.  Still,  the  hour  is  late. 

At  last,  a  chosen  few  of  the  back- 
stage contingent  are  ushered  into  the 
adjoining  white-carpeted,  meticulous- 
ly organized  dressing  room.  Smaller 
than  she  looks  onstage,  Barbra  seems 
to  take  in  each  compliment  as  if  it  were 
the  first:  pleased,  but  not  entirely  be- 
lieving. A  wisp  of  a  smile  plays  on 
lace.  Until,  that  is,  I'm  intro- 
<  '.  'Barbra,"  says  her  friend  Ellen 
Gilbcrl  'tins  is  The  Journalist." 
»h 

Barbra  rr  ikes  an  effort  not  to  grim- 
ace, but  isn't  entirely  successful.  Painful- 
ly thin-skinned,  she  remembers  every 
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journalistic  slight,  and  the  name  of 
the  journalist  who  rendered  it;  her 
mental  blacklist  goes  back  decades. 
''They  wrote  I'm  making  $100  million 
from  this  tour,"  she  begins  without 
preamble.  "One  hundred  cities,  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  city!  How  can  they  say 
that?  I've  done  six  cities!  Six!  And  do 
you  know  what  it  costs  to  stage  a 
production  like  this?" 

Mercifully,  Streisand's  mother,  in  a 
wheelchair,  is  pushed  to  the  foce.  She 
looks  tired.  Streisand  leans  toward 
her,  one  legendarily  slim-fingered,  long- 
nailed  hand  keeping  her  blond  page- 
boy from  her  face. 

"You  did  good,"  her  mother  says, 
a  bit  grudgingly  it  seems  to  me,  in 
not  much  more  than  a  whisper.  "I'm 
proud  of  you." 

Barbra,  a  woman  of  52  for  whom 
her  mother's  approval  remains  a  com- 
plex issue,  looks  vulnerable  again.  I 
edge  away,  embarrassed.  But  Barbra 
sees  me  going. 

"We'll  talk,"  she  says  to  me. 

Through  this  spangled  year, 
which  has  seen  her  rise 
again,  with  a  flick  of  her 
will,  to  the  very  top  of 
the  entertainment  busi- 
ness, Barbra  has  shunned 
nearly  all  interview  re- 
quests. She  hates  surrendering  control 
to  writers  who  can  shape  their  stories 
as  they  please,  pulling  quotes  out  of 
context,  slipping  in  inaccuracies.  Why 
introduce  a  rogue  cell  of  uncertainty 
into  your  biosphere  when  you've  sold 
out  Madison  Square  Garden  in  20  min- 
utes flat  without  it? 

But  the  tour  has  gone  so  well- 
even  by  Barbra's  standards— that  per- 
haps she  can't  help  thinking,  though 
she  won't  quite  say  it,  that  a  small 
celebration  might  be  in  order:  a  bit  of 
rumination  on  a  job  well  done,  a  sort 
of  setting  things  to  rest.  Nor  is  she 
uninterested  in  how  the  tour  has  af- 
fected her,  what  seems  more  impor- 
tant now  and  what  matters  less.  But 
she's  given  herself  no  time  to  do  it. 
The  morning  after  her  last  concert, 
she's  in  the  studio  editing  footage. for 
the  TV  special  and  mixing  tracks  for 
the  inevitable  concert  album.  If  only 
she  could  interview  herself! 

At  dusk,  I  press  the  intercom  buzzer 
outside  Barbra's  Holmby  Hills  estate. 
It's  a  swell  neighborhood,  every  house 


a  castle,  every  lawn  a  sculpture.  Ba 
bra's  house  actually  seems  more  mot 
est  than  most,  hidden  as  it  is  by 
wall  and  high  trees.  But  that  hardl 
deters  the  buses  that  roll  by  wit 
passengers  craning  for  a  glimpse  c 
the  woman  who  after  more  than  3 
years  in  show  business— as  singer,  a< 
tress,  and  director— remains  the  mos 
successful,  and  perhaps  talented,  pe 
former  of  her  generation. 

The  gate  glides  open  to  reveal  th 
rambling,  whitewashed,  Meditei 
ranean -style  house  where  Streisan 
has  lived  since  1969.  I  half  expec 
the  interior  of  the  house  to  be  bare 
denuded  of  the  Art  Nouveau  an< 
Art  Deco  furnishings  that  brough 
$6.2  million  at  Christie's  last  March 
But  the  treasures  of  Barbra's  firs 
life  as  a  collector  have  long  since  beei 
replaced  by  those  of  her  second 
late-19th-century  and  early-20th-cen 
tury  American  Arts  and  Crafts  pieces 
The  living  room,  framed  by  a  carved 
wood  ceiling  and  four  long  walls  o 
books,  is  a  dazzling  tableau  of  th 
period's  dark  oak  furnishings,  man 
by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  set  off  by  Ori 
ental  rugs  and  the  soft  orange  glov 
of  Tiffany  and  Dirk  van  Erp  lamps 
At  the  far  end,  8  or  10  rose-huec 
vases,  also  of  the  period,  line  a  higl 
wood  mantel. 

"All  this  fell  in  the  earfiiquake, 
Barbra  says  of  the  objects  along  th 
manteled  wall.  She  settles  into  on( 
of  the  long  Mission  sofas  as  I  tak 
the  other.  "We  have  pictures  of  it 
she  says.  "The  mirror  fell  off,  brok 
all  the  pottery  I  had  there— 10  pieces 
And  it's  hard  to  collect  that  color.' 

The  star  is  gone,  replaced  by  an 
understudy  with  flyaway  hair,  a  sen- 
sible woman  in  a  lacy  white  shift 
who  gets  to  live  in  Barbra  Streisand's 
house,  eat  ice  cream  out  of  the  car- 
ton, and  watch  videos  with  friends. 
This  is  the  Barbra  who  can  say,  with 
utter  seriousness,  that  one  reason 
she  won't  go  on  tour  again  is  that 
she  can't  stand  the  glamorous  part. 
"You  have  to  put  makeup  on,  comb 
your  hair.  You  have  to  wear  high 
heels.  My  feet  get  cramps!" 

First  things  first.  "You  hungry?" 

I  am. 

"Let's  eat." 

Barbra  leads  the  way  into  a  sun- 
room  off  the  main  hall,  across  from 
the  grand  dining  room  with  the  Amer- 
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ican  Arts  and  Crafts  sideboard  she 
bought  at  auction  for,  I  happen  to 
know,  $363,000.  We  sit  down  to  bowls 
of  onion  soup  at  a  small,  round,  can- 
dlelit table— very  healthy  onion  soup, 
mostly  onions  and  broth  and  just  a 
dab  of  melted  cheese  on  floating  crou- 
tons. I  ask  about  the  furniture.  Barbra 
says  the  chairs  are  Stickley.  "  Winch  Stick- 
ley?"  I  manage,  rather  proud  of  my- 
self. 

"Gustav,  I  think  .  .  .  ,"  Barbra  says 
vaguely. 

And  then  we're  off. 

"That's  the  thing  about  art  for  me," 
Barbra  begins.  "1  don't  feel  I  have  to 
know  that  much  about  the  artists'  lives. 
I  love  Hopper's  paintings,  I  can  feel 
them,  but  I  don't  have  to  read  many 
books  about  Hopper.  That's  the  whole 
thing,  too,  about  watching  Joseph 
Campbell  [the  late  mythologist-philos- 
opher],  whom  I  wish  I  could  have 
studied  with.  This  brilliant  man  and 
then  after  his  death,  Brendan  Gill, 
who  wrote  a  book  about  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  trashes  Campbell  as  an  anti- 
Semite.  And  I  say,  first  of  all,  why 
did  Gill  attack  him  after  he's  dead, 
when  he  can't  even  defend  himself? 
And  why  does  that,  even  if  true,  oblit- 
erate his  work?  .  .  .  And  we  don't 
know  if  he's  anti-Semitic.  I  think  it's 
just  jealousy  on  Gill's  part." 

There's  a  lot  of  Barbra  in  that  whirl 
of  words.  Art  lover.  Spiritual  explorer. 
Sensitive  to  Jewish  issues;  sensitive  to 
jealousy.  Curious.  Passionate.  Eager  to  de- 
bate. Quick  to  flit  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject. And  we  haven't  even  gotten  to  politics 
yet,  let  alone  Peter  Jennings. 

Once,  when  she  was  young  and  poor, 
Barbra  hung  an  ornate  but  empty  wood 
frame  on  a  wall  of  her  Third  Avenue 
walk-up.  Think  of  her  life  as  a  quest 
to  fill  that  frame  and  you  start  to 
come  to  terms  with  who  Barbra  is 
now  and  why  she  stirs  more  extreme 
reactions— of  love,  awe,  envy,  irrita- 
tion than  any  other  star  in  the  world. 
For  decades.  Barbra  has  had  the  mon- 
ey, and  fame,  to  put  any  picture  she 
likes  into  that  frame.  Yet  she  keeps 
isisting  that  there's  more  to  learn, 
>re  to  feel,  issues  to  grapple 
with  ,md  fears  to  overcome,  before  it 
in.  The  quest  can  seem 


portentous  and  narcissistic,  but  it's  also 
painfully  honest,  and  the  art  it  throws 
off  along  the  way  is.  like  all  good  art, 
a  gift  as  well  as  a  meditation  on  self. 

So  ft  was  with  the  tour,  which  in  a 
sense  began  in  fashion  designer  Donna 
Karan's  rented  Sun  Valley  house  two 
Christmases  ago.  Karan,  one  of  Barbra's 
closest  friends,  was  there.  So  was  Liza 
Minnelli.  "Liza  got  up  and  sang,"  Karan 
recalls.  "Barbra  told  her,  i  can't  be- 
lieve how  you  just  do  this.'"  "Oh  come 
on,  Barbra,  you  go  up  and  sing,"  Karan 
urged.  But  Barbra  wouldn't  couldn't, 
she  said.  "So  /  sang  for  her.  which  was 
one  of  the  most  embarrassing  moments 
of  my  life,"  Karan  says,  laughing.  "But 
that  was  one  of  the  inspirations  for  the 
concert." 

Barbra's  longtime  personal  manag- 
er, Marty  Erlichman,  knew  all  too 
well  about  her  fears  of  singing  live. 
So  for  weeks  he  negotiated,  as  he 
puts  it  blithely,  "in  the  absence  of 
Barbra  being  aware  of  it."  There  would 
be  two  concerts  only— the  two  New 
Year's  concerts  in  Las  Vegas.  She 
would  gross  $14  million,  before  ex- 
penses, and  $3  million  would  be  giv- 
en to  charities  of  her  choice.  But  Barbra 
had  turned  down  outlandish  terms 
before.  This  time  serendipity  played  a 
role:  the  two  scripts  she'd  planned  to 
shoot  weren't  yet  completed.  And  she 
was  ready  at  last  to  confront  her  fear 
of  performing  live. 

"I  was  really  frightened  in  Vegas," 
Barbra  says  as  we  fish  for  croutons. 
"My  heart  was  pounding.  Why  would 
I  put  myself  through  this  agony?"  The 
second  show  was  easier  than  the  first, 
only  because  she  thought  she  wouldn't 
have  to  do  a  third.  But  by  then  the 
show  was  up  and  running,  and  she  let 
herself  be  talked  into  the  tour.  The  stage 
fright  began  to  recede,  but  another  kind 
of  terror  emerged.  "When  I  was  in 
Detroit,  I  thought,  I  don't  know  how 
I'm  going  to  get  through  the  next  15 
shows.  It's  very  exhausting  physically. 
It's  a  lot  of  breathing;  you  have  to  be 
in  pretty  good  shape.  And  I  don't 
work  out  vocally.  I  don't  practice.  It's 
the  most  boring  thing  you  can  imag- 
ine, doing  scales.  So  I  just  said,  "Fuck 
it,  I  can't.'  I'm  too  tired  the  next  day 
after  a  concert." 
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STREISAND 
LAND 

\  isitors 
to  Barbra's 
dressing  room  in 
Anaheim  on 
the  tours  closing 
night  included. 
from  far  left, 
Streisand's  son, 
Jason,  whom 
she  directed  in 
The  Prince  of  Tides; 
her  mother.  Diana; 
and  her 
goddaughter 
Caleigh  and 
her  sister.  Skye. 


In  London,  critics  chided  Barbra 
for  the  TelePrompTers  that  hung  plain- 
ly visible  above  the  audience.  Not 
only  lyrics  but  every  line  of  patter 
was  there  for  all  to  see.  It  marred  the 
illusion  of  spontaneity,  but  for  Barbra, 
who  had  written  the  patter  with  her 
close  friend  Marilyn  Bergman-and  kept 
rewriting  it  city  to  city,  night  to  night- 
there  was  no  choice.  "So  I  went  out 
and  said  to  the  people  every  night, 
'Look,  I  use  TelePrompTers!  I  could 
never  be  here  if  I  couldn't  use  Tele- 
PrompTers. I  have  a  fear  of  forgetting 
the  words,  which  I  once  did  in  front 
of  135,000  people,  and  it's  a  fear-that's 
it!' "  After  that,  the  complaints  subsided 
to  an  occasional  mutter.  What  she 
learned,  Barbra  says,  is  that  "the  ex- 
ternal world  mirrors  your  internal  be- 
liefs. When  I  was  self-conscious  about 
the  TelePrompTers,  they  mentioned 
them.  When  I  wasn't,  they  didn't." 

Barbra  won't  say  exactly  how  prof- 
itable the  tour  was,  but  Erlichman  ac- 
knowledges that  it  grossed  roughly 
$50  million,  of  which  the  performer 
would  tend  to  take  80  to  90  percent. 
That's  in  addition  to  the  $14  million 
gross  for  Las  Vegas,  the  money  for 
concert  merchandise,  the  HBO  spe- 
cial, and  whatever  fraction  of  Bar- 
bra's  $60  million  Sony  contract  is 
represented  by  the  concert  album. 
Barbra  is  quick  to  point  out  that  she 
had  to  pay  all  tour  expenses  herself, 
from  the  64-piece  orchestra  that  Mar- 
vin Hamlisch  conducted  to  the  16,500 
square  feet  of  carpeting  to  cover  the 
floors  of  each  arena,  to  give  the  au- 
dience the  best  sound  possible.  "You 
know  what  this  tour  cost  me?"  she 
says  indignantly.  "Twenty  million  dol- 
lars! Sixteen  on  the  road  and  four  in 
Vegas.  ...  We  charged  so  much  be- 
cause it  cost  so  much.  And  yet  some 
idiot  writes  in  a  paper  that  I'll  have 
made  $100  million."  Still,  there's  lit- 
tle doubt  that  this  has  been,  by  far, 
Barbra  Streisand's  most  lucrative  year. 
Her  vow  stands,  though.  No  more  tour- 
ing. The  challenge  has  been  met;  the 
quest  moves  on. 

"I'm  a  shy  person,  I  don't  need  to 
keep  doing  this,"  she  says.  "It  all 
worked  out;  it  was  right.  It  was  right 
for  me  to  gain  this  confidence,  to  feel 
absolutely  at  ease  onstage,  to  feel  I 
belonged  ther^  and  deserved  to  be 
there,  that  I  >uld  give  and  receive 
the  love  o\'  (I         audiences.  1  really 
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I  think  they're  jealous  of  a  president  who 


am  grateful  to  those  people.  For  too 
many  years  I  didn't  appreciate  my 
own  singing.  .  .  .  But  it's  not  my  love; 
my  love  is  making  movies." 

Perhaps  it  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  after  58  gold  and  platinum 
albums  Barbra  feels  somewhat  indif- 
ferent to  recording— and  downright  un- 
impressed by  lucrative  sound-track 
offers.  She  turned  down  the  chance  to 
record  the  duet  in  Beauty  and  the  Beast— 
"I  thought.  How  can  I  sing  the  lyrics? 
'Beauuuty  and  the  Beeeast'— I  didn't 
know  what  it  meant.  Beautiful  melody; 
I  turned  it  down."  Same  for  Tlie  Lit- 
tle Mermaid.  "And  the  next  one  that 
was  offered  to  me— about  the  carpet? 
[Aladdin,  Barbra?]  I  knew  it  would  be 
a  hit,  but  I  didn't  like  the  melody." 

Barbra  doesn't  even  listen  to  music. 
People  send  her  albums,  but  she  just 
files  them  away.  "When  I  have  a  mas- 
sage I'll  listen  to  a  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams  piece,  The  Lark  Ascend- 
ing.' Or  just  New  Age  innocuous  mu- 
sic. I  never  put  my  car  radio  on.  I 
never  play  tapes.  And  I  never  listen 
to  my  own  music." 

Our  soup  bowls  have 
been  whisked  away  by 
a  sweet,  if  rather  rat- 
tled, Asian  maid,  and 
replaced  by  plates  of 
grilled  chicken  and  veg- 
etables—charred black, 
in  truth— with  no  sauce  to  add  un- 
necessary calories.  On  my  plate,  but 
not  on  Barbra's,  is  an  ear  of  fresh  corn. 
The  last  thing  I  want  to  do  while  in- 
terviewing Barbra  Streisand  is  chomp 
an  ear  of  corn,  get  butter  on  my  face, 
and  pick  kernels  from  between  my  teeth, 
but  I  have  no  choice.  "It's  from  my 
garden,"  Barbra  says  brightly.  "I  grow 
my  own  flowers  and  organic  vegeta- 
bles." 

As  I  start  in  on  the  corn,  I  ask  ca- 
sually, "WhafffthisaboutPeterJennings?" 
"Actually,  Peter's  Haiti  report  is  on 
television  right  nov  "  Barbra  says.  "I'm 
taping  it 

Jennings,  the  ABC  anchorman  sep- 
arated after  15  years  of  marriage  and 
two  children  from  writer  Kati  Mar- 
ton,  made  a  first  public  appearance 
with  Barbra  lasl  Ji  ie,  escorting  her 
to  President  Clinton's  first  state  din- 
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ner.  Between  Barbra's  Washington 
concerts,  the  two  also  took  in  a  din- 
ner party  at  the  house  of  tobacco  heir 
Smith  Bagley  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
Clinton's  new  ambassador  to  Portu- 
gal. Not  long  after,  Jennings  hosted  a 
cocktail  party  at  his  Bridgehampton 
house  for  television  correspondent  Lynn 
Sherr  and  Jurate  Kazickas,  co-authors 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  Slept  Here:  A  Guide 
to  American  Women 's  Landmarks.  Bar- 
bra showed  up  as  the  party  was  wind- 
ing down,  escorted  by  Donna  Karan's 
husband,  Stephan  Weiss.  She  stood 
shyly  off  to  the  side  until  Jennings  re- 
alized she  was  there.  His  face  lit  up 
as  he  strode  across  his  wide  front 
lawn  to  meet  her;  then,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  he  led  her  by  the 
hand  back  across  the  lawn,  in  front  of 
the  100  or  so  guests  who  remained. 

"Soiffthishserious?" 

"I  don't  talk  about  stuff  like  that!" 
Barbra  exclaims,  more  bemused  than 
annoyed.  "What  I  find  is  that  the  me- 
dia destroys  relationships  before  they 
can  even  begin.  They  write  horrible 
things,  they  assume  things.  Because  I 
go  to  see  Andre  Agassi  play  at  Wim- 
bledon, they  write  that  I'm  his  girlfriend. 
Then  they  write  that  he  'left'  me  for 
Brooke  Shields.  It's  ridiculous." 

Perhaps,  I  suggest,  accepting  Bar- 
bra's offer  of  a  toothpick,  the  way  to 
avoid  that  is  not  to  appear  in  public 
with  someone,  as  Barbra  has  several 
times  with  Jennings. 

"But  how  do  you  do  that?"  Barbra 
asks.  "I  should  stop  living?  I  shouldn't 
go  to  his  party?" 

Both  Jennings  and  Barbra  profess 
to  be  irked  by  the  intense  media  cu- 
riosity about  them  as  a  couple,  but 
clearly  it's  also  a  kick.  "He  told  me 
the  funniest  story,"  Barbra  says  of 
Jennings.  "He  was  interviewing  [Lieu- 
tenant General]  Cedras,  and  [Brigadier 
General]  Biamby,  in  Haiti.  And  what 
Biamby  wanted  to  know  was:  what's 
his  relationship  with  Barbra  Streisand?" 
Probably  there's  less  to  it  than  gossip 
columnists  have  suggested.  It  was  Bar- 
bra, more  as  a  fan  than  anything  else, 
who  invited  Jennings  to  the  East  Coast 
dinners.  Not  long  after,  Jennings  sur- 
faced at  a  New  York  gathering  with 
Katherine  Freed,  a  young  ABC  pro- 
ducer who,  according  to  several  of 


Jennings's  friends,  has  been  in  the  a   j  I'm 
chorman's  picture  for  some  time. 
Jennings  is,  at  the  least,  one      sta 
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Barbra's  new  friends  in  the  world 
Washington  and  New  York  politician 
and  journalists,  a  realm  of  characte, 
and  customs  she's  learning  about  wi 
a  rather  charming  lack  of  self-co 
sciousness.  "Chris  Matthews  opene; 
the  discussion  at  one  party  to  a  roun 
table  talk  about  politics,"  Barbra  sa;  \ 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 's  Was 
ington -bureau  chief.  "That  was  fasc 
nating;  I'd  never  had  that  happen 
a  party.  They  did  it  the  other  night 
Madeleine  Albright's,  too." 

Surrounded  by  seasoned  opinior!^ 
makers  like  Albright,  the  U.S.  amba 
sador  to  the  United  Nations,  Barbi 
doesn't  hesitate  to  speak  her  min< 
On  one  occasion,  she  took  on  Ben  Bra 
lee  and  others  for  the  media's  cove 
age  of  President  Clinton. 

"I  don't  care  what  they  think  of  me 
she  says,  brandishing  a  chicken  le 
"I  mean,  I  hope  they  think  I'm  smar 
but  I'm  not  afraid  to  have  a  confro 
tation  about  politics  with  these  pe 
pie  in  the  media.  Because  I  think  they' 
letting  a  very  strange  bias  affect  theiL, 
reporting  of  the  Clinton  administr; 
tion.  They're  far  tougher  on  this  Den 
ocrat  than  they  were  on  Reagan  an 
Bush.  Look  at  all  the  legislation  Clir  ^  .& 
ton  has  passed— more  than  any  pres  |  jx 
dent    since    Roosevelt.    Yet,    he'  L  mf) 
constantly  portrayed  as  floundering lers 
Why?  I  think  they're  jealous— jealou  L^t 
of  a  president  who  is  very  young  ^  (, 
very  smart,  very  nice,  with  a  ful  :ej , 
head  of  hair!  And  perhaps  they'r  r^l 
jealous  of  someone  who  really  want  ^ 
to  make  a  change.  They're  cynical  [L/ 
it's  just  too  idealistic  for  them."         k  , 

In  the  months  since  her  performance  jer 
at  Clinton's  inaugural  gala,  Barbn^ 
has  become  a  Washington  presence  le[ 
eliciting  awe,  envy,  snide  criticism  ya  ( 
and  the  inevitable  rash  of  inaccurate  L.  r 
press  reports.  Most  irritating  was  aik. 
article  by   The  New  Republic's  Leor  )]lf  , 
Wieseltier,  who  attacked  Hollywooc  ^  , 
figures  for  trying  to  foist  their  "bub,e    ' 
bleheaded"  political  opinions  on  th«  g  , 
new   administration.    One   evening;  „ 
Shirley  MacLaine  mentioned  to  Bar  j0  , 
bra  that  her  friend  Wieseltier  was  iri^,, 
L.A.   Barbra  promptly  invited  him  ,n 
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vl'i  lor  a  dinner  debate.  "It  was  .1 
rations  and  feisty  thing  to  do," 
/ieseltiei  says.  I  he  gangly  intellectu- 
I  ami  the  superstar  found  the)  Had  a 
>t  to  talk  about,  including  Brooklyn 
lots  both  arc  from  Flatbusfa  and 
hildhood  years  in  the  yeshiva  "We 
ere  trading  questions  from  the  Tal- 
nid,  with  our  fingers  in  the  air,  split- 
ng  hairs  on  philosophical  issues,"  says 
Jarbra.  On  political  issues,  says 
Viescltier.  "it  would  take  more  than 
n  evening  to  get  me  to  change  my 
lind." 

Barbra's  political  opinions,   admit- 
idly,  are   those  of  an   impassioned 
mateur.  She  wonders  why  the  press 
x>k  Roger  Altman  to  task  for  allegedly 
lerting  the  White   House  to  an  int- 
ending investigation  o\'  Whitewater; 
lrl   's  not  Iran-contra,  after  all.  And  she 
1   ristles  at  critics  who  attack   Hillary 
'linton's  reliance  on  stock  tips  from 
vrkansas  power  broker  James  B.  Blair. 
Why  should  Hillary  be  painted  as 
1[t  n   evil   woman   because   she   made 
loney  in  the  stock  market?"  she  ex- 
claims at  one  point.   "We  live  in   a 
roe-enterprise  society;  you  want   to 
nake  money  for  your  family.  Why  does 
hat  make  you  a  greedy  person'.'   In 
iv  opinion,  it  makes  you  smart." 

She  has  a  way  of  asking  questions 
hat  aren't  as  simple  as  they  seem, 
fjlill  Schneider,  a  CNN  political  ana- 
ie  vst,  met  Barbra  at  a  Los  Angeles  din- 
ier  soon  after  the  election  and  found 
iimscll  fielding  such  questions  as  "Why, 
"■Jvhen  the  economy's  booming,  is  the 
ed  so  concerned  about  inflation'.'" 
'hough  he  has  a  Ph.D.  in  political 
cience,  he  says  he  had  a  hard  time 
>lTcring  a  satisfactory  answer.  At  one 
>f  her  Washington  concerts,  Schnei- 
ler  wenl  backstage  and  found  Barbra 
Exhausted.  "But  the  fust  words  out  of 
icr  mouth  were:  'What  the  hell  is 
Man  Greenspan  doing  raising  the  in- 
erest  rates?"  She  wasn't  making  a  show 
)f  it;  no  one  heard  her  but  me.  She's 
>nc  o(  the  few  Hollywood  people 
vho  doesn't  just  have  opinions,  but  a 
I*1  genuine  interest  111  finding  out  more." 
Barbra's  interest  in  politics  actual- 
\  pre-dates  the  Clinton  administra- 
tor] In  ?t)  years.  She  raised  money 
Or  Daniel  Ellsberg's  defense,  earned 
Delusion    on    Nixon's   enemies    list. 
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slumped    for    Bella   Ab/ug   and   John 

Lindsay,  and  staged  a  1986  fund-rais- 
ing concert  on  her  Malibu  lawn  that 
raised  $1,5  million  for  Democratic  can- 
didates. Until  recently,  though,  it 
wouldn't  have  occurred  to  her  to  try 
to  meet  political  opinion -makers;  the 
Brooklyn  girl  who'd  become  a  star 
felt  alienated  and  alone.  "I  lived  in 
New  York  20 -some  vears  and  never 
made  friends,"  she  says  with  a  shrug. 
"I  had  my  friends  Cis  and  Harvev 
Corman,  and  that  was  it.  I  never  got 
invited  anywhere,  1  never  invited  any- 
one over,  I  lived  like  a  hermit." 

or  some  months  now,  Bar- 
bra has  been  drafting  a 
speech  to  be  delivered 
at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government 
at  Harvard  to  answer  crit- 
ics who  think  she  should 
stick  to  singing  and  moviemaking, 
and  leave  the  opining  to  them.  The 
working  title  is  "The  Role  of  the 
Artist  in  Society."  "People  are  jealous 
of  all  the  access  that  celebrities  have, 
that  they  can  be  heard  by  speaking 
out.  They're  saying.  Don't  you  have 
enough?"  I  say,  'I  don't  give  up  my 
role  as  a  citizen  just  because  I'm  a 
celebrity.'  In  fact,  I  think  it's  the 
proper  use  of  celebrity.  If  you  believe 
in  a  cause,  you  can  raise  your  voice 
and  perhaps  make  a  difference."  She 
calls  herself  a  student  one  whose  learn- 
ing began  at  the  age  of  five  with 
three  years  in  a  Brooklyn  yeshiva— 
and  learning,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is 
what  the  quest  is  all  about. 

With  her  first  earnings  from  the  stage 
production  of  Funny  Girl  Barbra  bought 
a  German  Art  Nouveau  desk  for  $2,800 
and  began  educating  herself  about  art 
of  the  period.  From  her  early  films  she 
learned  to  edit  as  well  as  act;  for  Ycntl. 
the  most  underrated  film  of  her  career, 
she  took  Talmud  lessons  for  three  years. 
And  then,  for  both  Nuts  and  The  Prime 
of  Tides,  she  brought  to  bear  years  o\~ 
reading  and  experience  in  psycho- 
analysis 

It  was  30  years  ago  that  Barbra  first 
went  into  therapy,  after  feeling  claus- 
trophobic on  the  stage  of  Funny  Girl 
Now  her  years  on  the  couch  are  over, 
she  s.ivs  firmly.  Her  choice,  inn  her  ther- 


apist's   "I  just  said.     I  hcrr  are  if 
I  can't  change    There  are  patterns  set 

up  m  childhood  thai  are  so  strong 

And  I  believe  I've  changed  a  lot.  by 
the  way,  in  many  areas.  I  think  I'm 
mature  enough  to  see  the  patterns:  I'm 
not  always  strong  enough  to  change 
them.  The  big  things,  like  when  your 
father  dies,  that  feeling  of  loss  I  don't 
think  I  will  ever  get  over  that." 

Barbra  was  only  15  months  old  when 
her  father  died,  apparent  Iv  during  an 
epileptic  fit.  She  says  she  remembers 
the  loss  in  her  "body  and  psyche."  More 
specific  are  memories  of  her  stepfa- 
ther, who  Barbra  felt  despised  her. 
"'When  I  regress  and  go  toward  peo- 
ple who  are  unsupportive.  that's  a  throw- 
back to  my  stepfather.  But  I'm  much 
happier  now.  I"m  much  stronger  now 
and  I  try  not  to  let  that  happen." 

Harder  to  deal  with  is  the  mother 
who  withheld  praise  for  fear  of  giv- 
ing her  daughter  a  swelled  head.  "I 
owe  my  career  to  my  mother."  Bar- 
bra says,  only  half  joking.  "Because  if 
she'd  believed  in  me.  I'd  probably 
have  been  a  typist."  Barbra  says  her 
mother  has  opened  up  in  recent  years. 
"We  get  along  better  now.  We're  able 
to  say  'I  love  you'  to  each  other.  I 
have  forgiven  my  mother:  I  know  she 
did  the  best  she  could.  She  showed 
her  love  through  food,  rather  than  hugs 
and  kisses.  In  a  way  I  feel  bad  for 
her.  She  wanted  to  be  a  singer  and 
never  realized  her  dreams.  So  I  can 
look  at  her  now  and  have  compassion 
for  what  she  didn't  get." 

As  a  self-protective  measure.  Bar- 
bra has  always  sought  out  surrogate 
mothers.  The  first  was  Muriel  Choy, 
in  whose  Chinese  restaurant  Barbra 
worked  at  the  age  of  1 1.  Then  came 
Cis  Corman  (still  her  best  friend  and 
closest  colleague  as  president  of  Bar- 
wood  films),  whom  Barbra  met  at  an 
acting  studio  when  Corman  was  32  and 
Barbra  was  16.  B\  now.  Barbra  has 
had  about  half  a  do/en  mothers.  The 
most  recent  was  Virginia  Kcllev.  the 
president's  late  mother. 

"I'd  just  sung  at  the  inauguration, 
and  there  was  a  ball  the  next  night 
I  think  it  was  the  Arkansas  ball.  The 
president  told  his  mother  that  Roger 
was  singing  at  the  MIA  ball  nearby. 
1  said.  'Can  (Continued  on  page  190, 
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alifornia  congressman 
[ichael  Huffington  is  a  man  of 

0  apparent  convictions, 
xcept  one:  that  he  deserves 

i  be  president  of  the 

nited  States.  But  first 

le  midtimillionaire  Republican 

1  running  for  the  Senate. 
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>cialite  Arianna  Stassinopoulos 

luffington,  the  controversial 

uthor  and  New  Age 

linister,  who  has  a  mysterious 

•iendaof  her  own. 

iVUREEN  ORTH  lifts  the  curtain 

11  their  own  private  Oz 
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I  it  must  C  alif  urnians. 

Michael  I  luffinulon  is  it 

frequent!)  recurring 

image  on  the 

TV  si  rt  i  ii.  but  in  real  life* 

Ik's  in  loekslep  ttilh 

his  author-socialite  wife. 

\rianna.  shown  here 

with  him  at  her 

40ih-hirlhda>  parly 

in  Monlecilo  in  IWti. 


"On  the  II  he's  almost  a  nonpresence.  He  sort  of  float 


The  greatest  tragedy  of  the  modem 
welfare  state  is  that  we  have  allowed 
it  to  deprive  us  of  a  fundamental  op- 
portunity to  practice  virtue,  responsibil- 
ity, generosity,  and  compassion. 

— Arianna  Huffington,  The  Fourth 
Instinct:  The  Call  of  the  Soul. 

Gardiner  has  no  background!  And  so  he's 

not  and  cannot  be  objectionable  to  anyone! 

— Jerzy  Kosinski,  Being  There. 

ueled  by  his  father's 
money  and  his  wife's 
ambition,  Texas  mil- 
lionaire Roy  Michael 
Huffington  Jr.  is  try- 
ing to  buy  his  way  in- 
to 1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  1996,  after 
brief  stops  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 
He  hasn't  quite  made 
it  to  the  latter  yet. 
That's  why  the  first- 
term  California  con- 
gressman, who  moved 
to  Santa  Barbara  from 
Texas  only  in  1991  and 
has  almost  no  legislative  record  to  run 
on,  is  setting  his  own  sort  of  record- 
he's  on  his  way  to  spending  more 
money  on  a  campaign  than  anyone  ever 
has  in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  per- 
haps $25  million,  to  unseat  the  Dem- 
ocratic incumbent,  Dianne  Feinstein. 
And  that's  only  one  part  of  the  Huf- 
fington story. 

"If  anyone  thinks  she  hasn't  seen 
herself  in  the  White  House  yet,  then 
they  don't  know  Arianna  Stassinopou- 
los  Huffington."  says  Peter  Matson,  a 
former  literary  agent  of  the  Greek- 
born,  Cambridge-educated  author. 
"Michael  was  searching  for  himself, 
and  Arianna  found  him,"  says  a  friend 
who  knew  them  both  before  they  were 
married.  "My  illustration  for  them  is 
'Driving  Michael  Huffington':  Arian- 
na wearing  a  cap  behind  the  wheel 
and  Michael  sitting  in  the  backseat 
looking  perfect]    bewildered." 

Yet  Huffington  has  a  sady  managed 
to  win  once  with  the  h«  p  of  his  wife, 
who  frequently  s  »ke  in  bis  place  and 
who  has  been  dubbed  "the  Sir  Ed- 
mund Hillary  of  social  climbers."  In 
1992  he  spent  $5.2  null:  m    $43  a  vote- 
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and  gave  many  thousands  more  in 
donations  to  cultural  and  charitable 
institutions  in  his  Republican  district 
in  a  slash-and-burn  campaign  aimed 
first  at  turning  out  nine-term  con- 
gressman Bob  Lagomarsino  and  then 
at  defeating  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent. Now  he's  in  the  process  of 
spending  five  times  that  on  the  Sen- 
ate race  against  Feinstein.  and  rapid- 
ly depleting  his  $70  million  share  of 
the  money  from  the  sale  of  Huffco, 
the  oil-and-gas  company  his  father 
created,  in  1990.  And  he's  doing  it  all 
on  TV.  where  everything  is  scripted 
for  him  and  where  he  doesn't  have  to 
talk  to  the  press  or  to  voters. 

"He's  a  media  projection.  When 
the  cameras  go  away,  nothing  is  there," 
says  political  reporter  Nick  Welsh,  who 
contributes  to  a  popular  column  in 
The  Santa  Barbara  Independent,  in 
which  Huffington  is  routinely  referred 
to  as  "the  alleged  congressman."  In- 
deed, Michael  Huffington  could  easi- 
ly become  the  Chauncey  Gardiner  of 
the  90s— the  man  who  says  nothing  to 
great  acclaim.  "Huffington  has  never 
stood  up  for  anything:  I've  never  seen 
a  position  paper,  a  press  conference, 
even  an  ad  where  he's  said  anything," 
declares  Santa  Barbara  County  Re- 
publican activist  Hazel  Richardson 
Blankenship.  "Once  in  a  while  you 
can  actually  get  a  complete  idiot  elect- 
ed to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  it  could 
happen  again." 

I  caught  up  with  Michael  Huffington 
and  an  aide  in  the  hall  outside  the 
congressman's  Capitol  Hill  office  the 
day  he  reversed  his  earlier  support 
for  the  crime  bill  and  voted  to  block 
it  from  getting  to  the  floor  for  final 
consideration.  Having  tried  in  vain  to 
set  up  an  interview,  I  introduced  my- 
self and  said,  "Do  you  remember  me? 
We  met  at  a  party." 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"I'd  like  to  ask  you  just  a  couple 
of  questions." 

"No  questions,  sorry." 

"Just  one  or  two." 

"None,  thank  you,  we're  going  to 
have  lunch." 

"But  you're  just  walking  along  here." 

"Will  you  excuse  us,  please.  I'm  with 
a  gentleman." 

"Can   you  just   tell   me  what   the 


most  important  thing  in  your  Sent 
campaign  is?"  At  this  point  Huffm 
ton  called  to  a  congressional  gua 
"Officer,  this  lady  is  bothering  m 
Would  you  mind  asking  her  to  leave 

"Is  this  how  you  treat  the  press  whi 
you're  running  for  the  Senate?"  I  aske 
"Is  there  a  time  when  we  can  talk" 

"No." 


ichael  Huffington's  h 
havior  in  Congress 
considered  strange  1 
many  ex-staffers  I  talk' 
to.  He  would  disappe 
for  days  without  lettii 
his  staff  know  his  whei 
abouts.  and  he'd  refu 
to  tell  them  how  1 
might  vote  on  any  issue  before 
came  up  on  the  floor  of  Congres 
"He  never  communicated  with  u 
We  said,  'God,  where's  he  comh 
from?'"  reported  one.  "I  don't  kne 
if  he  has  thoughts.  A  very  large  nui 
ber  of  his  policies  are  reflections 
his  wife's  attitudes." 

Before  last  year's  Hyde-amendme 


vote,  which  caused  Huffington  to  w;  M 
fie  on  his  pro-choice  position  ar 


eiwi 


iters  and 

vote  against  federal  funding  for  abc  PgeDia 
tions  for  poor  women,  he  called  A"™1 
anna  from  the  cloakroom  off  the  f  lo 
of  the  House.  "On  any  big  decisio 
you'd  go  in  and  talk  to  him  and  leav 
and  then  you'd  see  his  phone  light 
on,  and  he'd  call  Arianna  to  ask  herfrwien p 
says  another  ex-staffer.  "Walking  fro 
his  desk  to  your  own,  you  could  cou 
3.  2.  1.  and  Arianna  was  on  the  line  ample. 

Huffington  is  so  secretive  that 
keeps  a  shredder  next  to  his  desk  artned 
once  directed  a  staffer  to  shred  an  c  t) 
fice  copy  of  the  Congressional  Recor  I 
because  "it  was  nobody's  business"  ho  teries.  C 
he  voted.  "You  never  had  to  prepa 
anything  for  him,  because  he  wasrlnii;i]  pr 
going  to  do  anything."  says  a  form  mnced 
legislative  aide.   For  a  time  all  pre 
releases  went  through  Arianna,  whjtjotn 
played  the  enforcer.  Although  Aria 
na  denies  that  she  has  ever  threatens 
anyone  who  worked  for  them,  oil  lot 
aide  who  left  claims  that  Arianna  toi  Hh  in 
her.  "You  ever  say  anything  about  i 
and  I'll  come  back  and  try  to  pin  thins  I 
on  you."  There's  been  similar  intitr  ate  Dep 
dation   in  California.   "Arianna  an  il 


limiltil 


se  i, 


irough  the  place,  says  Congressman  Charles 
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Uninvited  Michael  Huffington 
es  an  unexpected  appearance  with 
■rters  and  cameramen  to 
lenge  Dianne  Keinstein  outside 
i\atc  Democratic  fund-raiser 
ashington  in  July. 


,1  ichuel  Huffington  know  how  to 
reaten  people  with  "You'll  never  work 
this  town  again,'"  says  Ha/el 
ankenship.  They  exerted  pressure,  for 
ample,  to  have  Jerry  Cornfield,  the 
mtu  Barbara  News-Press  reporter  as- 
zned  to  ecu  or  Huffington,  replaced; 
e\  complained  about  him  to  the  ed- 
>r  and  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
leries.  Cornfield  soon  left  the  paper. 
Huffington  has  not  held  a  single 
rmal  press  conference  since  he  an- 

Aunced  for  the  Senate,  he  will  not 
pease  his  tax  returns,  and  he  does 
>t  go  to  bat  against  the  government 
I  companies  m  his  district,  even  if 

J  means  losing  hundreds  of  jobs.  Yet 
e  local  press  has  often  acted  like 
ill\  in  his  hands  For  example,  when 
uffington  refused  to  help  Raytheon, 
e  giant  defense  contractor,  get  the 
ate  Department  to  lift  a  ban  on  m- 
tlling  its  equipment  on   faiwanese 


ships  -which  would  mean  the  loss  of 
not  only  a  $100  million  contract  but 
also  a  possible  250  jobs  he  declined 
to  be  interviewed.  Instead,  the  News- 
Press,  which  is  owned  by  the  New 
York  Times  Company,  printed  a  gen- 
eral statement  from  him  when  it  broke 
the  story,  and  later  allowed  him  to  re- 
spond on  the  op-ed  page.  The  deci- 
sion was  not  popular  in  the  newsroom. 
Everyone  knew  that  the  Huffingtons 
had  recently  become  godparents  to 
the  daughter  o\'  the  op-ed-page  editor. 
The  general  lack  of  scrutiny  in  Cal- 
ifornia, coupled  with  the  services  ol~ 
expensive,  high-powered  handlers  and 
advisers  such  as  Ed  Rollins,  Mike 
Deaver,  former  Reagan  speechwriter 
Ken  Khachigian.  former  Reagan  poll- 
ster Richard  Wirthlin.  and  Larry  Mc- 
Carthy (the  creator  ol'  the  infamous 
Willie  Horlon  commercial  in  the  I' 
presidential  campaign),  has  kepi   I 


fington  from  exposing  himself  or  from 
being  exposed.  In  one  unscripted  for- 
ay, Huffington  told  a  reporter  that  he 
thought  his  chances  of  winning  South- 
ern California  were  good  because  he 
was  on  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Cen- 
ter board.  He  seems  to  feel  that  his 
wealth  is  a  protective  shield,  but  it 
also  shields  him  from  reality.  He  told 
a  staffer.  "I  don't  want  anyone  work- 
ing for  me  who  needs  a  paycheck." 

Two  young  men   in   Huffington's 

office  felt  compelled  to  leave  after  he 

hugged  them  against  their  will.  In  front 

o\  two  witnesses,  he  told  one.  "It  looks 

like  you  need  a  hug."  The  man  said 

id  left  the  room  "to  start  all  over." 

I>iu   when   he   returned,    Huffington 

hugged    him    anyway,    despite    his 

•tests.   When  the   incident  was  re- 

ported  in  the  Los   Ingt  es  Times,  Huf- 

ington  responded,  "sa>  mg  it  'was 

not  a  big  hug.'    ind  the  staffer  never 
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"She  never  volunteered.  In  three  years,  no  one  has  seen  Arian 


got  one  after  that.  "I  like  to  hug  peo- 
ple. I'm  a  hugger.  So  is  Bill  Clin- 
ton.'" Chad  Westover,  a  former 
Huffington  staffer  who  witnessed  the 
incident,  said  he  felt  that  "'it  was  not 
an  embrace"  but  "more  of  a  man- 
agement technique  '  However,  Wes- 
tover said  that  the  staffer  and  the 
congressman  "from  that  point  on  just 
didn't  click."  The  young  man  left  a 
short  time  later,  after  Huffington  crit- 
icized his  work. 

When  Huffington  hugged  the  oth- 
er male  aide,  the  two  men  were  alone. 
The  then  23-year-old  staffer  says  that, 
without  warning,  Huffington  came 
from  behind  his  desk  after  repri- 
manding him  and  said.  "Let's  hug." 
The  staffer  tried  to  protest;  Huffing- 
ton hugged  him  nevertheless.  After 
that,  he  says.  Huffington's  attitude 
toward  him  became  cold.  Another 
person  in  Huffington's  office,  who 
did  not  know  about  the  incident  when 
we  spoke,  brought  up  as  an  example 
of  the  congressman's  strange  behav- 
ior a  series  of  disparaging  phone  calls 
he  had  made  about  this  staffer,  who 
also  soon  decided  to  leave. 

Huffington's  support  of  abortion 
for  those  who  can  afford  it  and  of 
gays  in  the  military  often  causes  him 
to  be  labeled  a  moderate.  In  fact,  he 
is  extremely  conservative  about  eco- 
nomics: his  mantra  is  that  govern- 
ment is  bad— just  say  no  to  it.  He's 
even  been  said  to  advocate  the  gold 
standard. 

I  called  a  number  of  Huffington's 
Republican  colleagues  in  California 
and  on  the  House  committees  on 
banking  and  small  business  for  com- 
ment on  his  abilities,  but  one  would 
call  me  back.  Democrats  on  those  com- 
mittees with  Huffington  described  him 
as  courtly  and  pleasant,  but  essential- 
ly a  cipher.  "On  the  Hill  he's  almost 
a  nonpresence.  ...  He  sort  of  floats 
through  the  plac  "  says  New  York  con- 
gressman Charl  ichumer.  "I've  rarely 
sat  on  a  committee  with  someone 
who  has  made   ~o  1  act.   He 

hasn't  done  an  Massa- 

chusetts openl  tative, 

Barney   Frank,  wh  that 

Huffington   "von.  is- 

sues," but  adds  that  js 

around,  he  isn't." 
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"He  shouldn't  be  running  for  the 
job,"  says  an  outspoken  Republican 
conservative,  longtime  Ronald  Rea- 
gan pal  Barney  Klinger.  "He's  not— 
his  wife  is.  He  doesn't  have  the 
intelligence  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, but  his  wife  does,  so  she's  run- 
ning through  him." 

Huffington  did  not  carry  San- 
ta Barbara  County,  where 
he  lives,  in  last  June's  Re- 
publican primary.  Feelings 
toward  the  Huffingtons 
where  they  are  best  known 
and  most  closely  observed 
run  very  high.  "The  hatred 
of  him  is  beyond  hormonal 
here,"  says  Nick  Welsh.  Stories  abound 
about  people  seeking  help  who  were 
turned  away  by  Huffington's  office. 
Former  staffer  Westover  says  con- 
stituent services  received  "a  high  pri- 
ority." but  Kehar  Johl,  for  example, 
related  to  me  that  he  was  told  to  re- 
quest assistance  in  obtaining  a  visa 
for  a  relative  from  Feinstein's  office 
instead. 

The  Huffingtons  live  in  a  $4.3  mil- 
lion Italianate  mansion  in  Montecito. 
Arianna  employs  about  a  dozen  staff 
members,  and  the  turnover  is  rapid. 
"He's  obviously  so  busy  he's  not  ter- 
ribly involved,"  says  Barbara  Coven- 
try, who  likes  to  be  called  "consultant," 
rather  than  tutor,  to  the  Huffington 
children,  Christina,  five,  and  Isabel- 
la, three.  Instead.  Arianna's  mother, 
Elli,  a  follower  of  the  late  Indian 
philosopher  Krishnamurti,  holds  sway, 
along  with  Arianna's  sister,  Agapi, 
who  has  taught  a  course  on  "how  to 
be  a  goddess"  to  local  women.  The 
servant  problem  has  been  acrimonious 
and  unceasing,  although  Coventry  says 
that  things  have  improved.  Not  so  at 
their  Washington  residence,  where 
Arianna  hired  ambassador  to  France 
Pamela  Harriman's  former  servants, 
some  of  whom  fled  within  a  few 
months,  after  being  treated  "like 
slaves." 

"We  were  joking  about  making  a 
T-shirt  that  said,  I  QUIT  the  bitch." 
says  a  researcher  who  got  diverted  to 
menial  tasks.  She  says  she  was  in 
tears  many  times.  "Arianna  was  so 
cruel— mean  and  nasty  to  everyone  in 


the  house."  According  to  former  e 
ployees  in  Santa  Barbara,  she  iss 
orders  over  a  speakerphone  from 
bathtub,  kept  a  lock  on  the  refrige 
tor,  threw  frequent  tantrums,  and  s 
the  children's  bodyguards  to  the  st 
for  her  Tampax.  Worse  still  were  si 
overheard  by  the  staff  about  "stu 
and  lazy"  Mexican  help  at  a  ti 
when  Huffington  was  trying  to  tar 
Latino  voters  in  his  district. 

By  the  same  token,  almost  eve 
one  I  spoke  with  remarked  on  w 
a  charmer  and  world-class  flatte 
Arianna  can  be.  "I've  seen  her  cha 
people  right  down  to  their  socks,"  s 
Hazel  Blankenship.  Marcy  Rudo,  o 
of  the  principal  researchers  Arian 
hired  to  work  on  her  biography 
Picasso,   traveled  with  her  throu 
the   South   of  France   to   intervi 
sources.   "She  was  dazzling.   I  s 
her  operate,  melting  the  most  re 
cent,   unwilling-to-speak  people, 
saw  her  disarm  them  totally,"  Ru 
told  me.   "She  has  a  determinati 
that's  beyond  most  human  compreh< 
sion.  ...   I   felt  I  had  been  lady-i 
waiting  to  a  Mack  truck." 

Yet  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  bei 
told  time  and  again  that  people  the] 
feared  the  power  of  the  Huffingtor 
I  was  surprised  at  the  number  rea 
to  register  their  disgust  with  the  cc 
pie's  high-handed  tactics.  After  wr 
ing  a  critical  letter  about  Arianna 
the  News-Press,  former  Huffington  su 
porter  Marsha  Wayne  says,  she  r 
ceived  so  many  calls  to  applaud  h 
that  "I'm  almost  a  celebrity."  Wayi| 
now  distributes  a  bumper  sticker  s; 
ing,  I  WAS  HAD  BY  HUFFINGTON— TA 
A  hike,  mike!  Many  in  town  still 
main  charmed,  however.  "Some  frien 
are  so  envious  and  jealous  they  can 
appreciate  the  art  form,"  says  E\ 
Haller  of  her  close  friend  Arianna.  "Ii 
like  watching  a  magician  appear  ai 
disappear  and  make  things  look  be 
ler  than  they  are."  I  ask  if  that 
good  for  the  country.  "I  can't  de 
with  it  that  way,"  Haller  respond 
"I'm  fascinated  by  her." 

"There  are  two  schools  of  thougl 
about  Arianna."  says  Mort  Janklow.  h 
U.S.  agent  on  the  Picasso  book.  "O 
is  that  it's  all  deliberate  and  calcula 
ed  and  she's  (Continued  on  page  19 
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latest  honk. 

The  originality  of  three 

other  earlier  books 

has  been  disputed. 
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With  the  surprise  exit  of  Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  the 

boardroom  theatrics  at  Disney  are  certainly  more  dramatic — 

and  less  cliched — than  many  of  Disney's  recent  live-action  movies. 

As  Hollywood  awaits  the  next  plot  twist  at  Buena  Vista, 
KIM  MASTERS  interviews  the  backstage  players  in  Michael  Eisner's 

real-life  version  of  The  Lion  King 
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t  was  two  A.M.  and  Michael  Eisner  was  alarmed. 
He  had  pains  in  his  arms.  So  he  went  to  a 
clinic,  where  an  electrocardiogram  showed  no 
immediate  cause  for  concern.  Still,  Eisner  was 
worried.  The  chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
the  Walt  Disney  Company  was  in  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho,  at  the  very  private  annual  conference 
of  corporate  titans  sponsored  by  Allen  & 
Company,  the  entertainment  world's  pre-emi- 
nent investment-banking  firm.  Big  deals  were 
being  bandied  about  over  tennis,  but  Eisner 
was  talking  to  the  other  executives— Warner's 
Terry  Semel,  for  one— about  his  dissatisfaction 
with  his  company's  failing  film  strategy,  which 
had  consisted  of  making  many  inexpensive 
movies  rather  than  a  smaller  number  of  fea- 
tures with  more  varied  budgets. 
To  some,  Eisnei  complaints  were  surprising.  He  had 
alwa  -  had  the  reputation  for  being  involved  in  all  strate- 
gy for  Disney's  film  ous;  \ess.  One  executive  asked  a  logi- 
cal question:  Why  didn't  i  isner  just  talk  to  Jeffrey?  Jeffrey 
Katzenberg.  chain  an  I  the  Disney  Studios,  had  been  at- 
tending the  Sun  Valley  conference  for  years,  though  this 
was  Eisner's  first  visi1.  "Jeffrey  works  for  you,"  the  other 


executive  reminded  Eisner.  "Why  don't  you  tell  him  wh< 
to  do?"  Eisner  said  he  intended  to  do  just  that. 

But  after  the  electrocardiogram,  Eisner's  concern  we 
keeping  his  health  from  becoming  a  topic  of  conversatio 
at  Disney:  he  didn't  even  want  to  submit  the  bill  from  th 
clinic  to  the  company's  insurance  program.  Meanwhile, 
secretary  called  Michael  Engelberg,  his  internist,  to  ask  whe 
he  had  gotten  his  last  stress  test,  and  schedule  another.  Ei 
gelberg,  who  also  happened  to  be  producing  Tlie  Puppt 
Masters— a  troubled  science-fiction  project— for  Disney,  tol 
Eisner  to  return  to  L.A.  at  once  for  tests. 

The  next  day,  back  in  California,  Eisner  went  directly  t 
Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center,  where  he  registered  under  a 
assumed  name.  After  just  minutes  on  a  treadmill,  he  wa 
rushed  into  emergency  quadruple-bypass  surgery. 

A  few  weeks  later,  at  a  time  when  most  heart  patient 
would  have  been  making  tentative  trips  to  the  mall,  Ei; 
ner  announced  a  major  reorganization  of  Disney.  The  foo 
note  to  the  August  24  announcement:  Jeffrey  Katzenber 
was  out. 

Katzenberg's  departure  set  off  a  furious  campaign  o 
spin  and  counterspin  —with  Katzenberg  scoring  the  earl 
points.  Entertainment  billionaire  David  Geffen  led  the  Katzer 
berg  camp.  "Five  years  from  now."  Geffen  fumed,  "thi 
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will  go  down  as  one  of  the  dumbest  decisions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  entertainment  business." 

Eisner's  heart  surgery  was  not  his  first  intimation  of 
mortality.  Four  months  earlier,  his  number-two,  Disney 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  Frank  Wells,  had 
been  killed  in  a  helicopter  crash.  Now  this.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  curse  hanging  over  Disney.  A  colleague  grimly 
joked  after  Eisner's  surgery  that  Katzenberg  had  better 
drive  his  beloved  black  Mustang  in  the  slow  lane  with  his 
hand  on  the  horn. 

Good  advice,  but  by  that  time  Katzenberg  already  had 
the  pedal  to  the  floor. 

For  a  year  or  more,  Katzenberg  had  been  rest- 
lessly pondering  his  next  move.  For  a  decade, 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  running  Disney's 
film  and  television  operations  (a  decade  when 
the  division  grew  from  a  struggling  $244-mil- 
lion-a-year  proposition  to  a  S3. 7  billion  jug- 
gernaut). Yes,  his  recent  live-action  movies 
had  been  unsuccessful,  but  live-action  report- 
edly accounts  for  only  10  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue generated  by  Katzenberg's  TV,  film,  video,  and  cable 
divisions.  His  salvation  was  animation.  Each  Disney  ani- 
mated hit  brought  in  hundreds  of  millions  in  pure  profit. 
The  studio  was  also  minting  money  on  related  new  ven- 
tures: a  made-for-video  se- 
quel to  Aladdin,  a  smash 
version  of  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  on  Broadway.  To  top 
it  all  off,  The  Lion  King 
was  on  its  way  to  making 
almost  a  billion  dollars  in 
pre-tax  earnings.  Katzenberg 
had  also  taken  steps  to  gussy 
up  the  film  division  by  ac- 
quiring the  tony  Miramax  and 
Merchant  Ivory  production 
companies,  as  well  as  luring  tal- 
ent such  as  director  Tim  Bur-  *~ 
ton  and  Robert  Redford. 

If  Katzenberg  was  flunking  live- 
action,  Eisner  wasn't  pulling  straight  A's 
with  the  rest  of  the  action.  Theme-park  attendance 
was  flat.  The  disaster  known  as  Euro  Disney  had  con- 
tributed to  a  63  percent  drop  in  Disney's  overall  net  in- 
come in  1993,  and  Disney's  America— an  attraction  planned 
for  suburban  Washington  -was  a  public-relations  fiasco,  mired 
in  political  controversy  Historians  vociferously  opposed  the 
project,  portraying  all-American  Disney  as  a  cultural  and 
environmental  d  spoiler.  Next  to  all  that,  Katzenberg 
looked  good,  and  il  seemed  clear  to  him  that  if  he  had  any 
hope  of  advancing  Wells's  old  job  the  time  was  now. 
Eisner  didn't  see  it  i    it     ay. 

As  far  as  he  was  (  i  i<  A,  Katzenberg  "put  a  gun  to 
my  head"  in  his  que.  dvancement.  That  strategy 

wouldn't  work  with  Eis  I   that  any  strategy  would. 

If  Michael  Eisner  was  l  »  to  have  a  second-in-com- 
mand, it  simply  wasn't  go        to  be  Jeffrey  Katzenberg. 
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"Jeffrey  wanted  a  job  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  gi 
him,"  he  says  flatly. 

As  Eisner  and  his  board  would  later  explain,  it  was 
matter  of  skills.  Katzenberg,  they  said,  didn't  have  t 
business  chops  to  take  the  number-two  job.  "Frank  w 
engaged  in  highly  complex  and  sophisticated  negotiatio 
of  all  kinds  internationally,  nationally,  with  large  corp 
rations,"  says  board  member  Irwin  Russell.  "He  had 
background  as  a  very  expert  lawyer.  And  Jeffrey  didr 
have  the  background,  training,  or  skills." 

Interestingly,  the  Disney  board  had  balked  at  giving  E 
ner  the  top  job  in  1984  for  the  same  reasons.  The  boai 
had  reconsidered  then  and  been  amply  rewarded.  But  th 
time,  Eisner  was  making  the  call. 

The  issue,  however,  was  this:  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  mai 
tains  that  Michael  Eisner  had  promised  him  Frank  Wells 
job  in  the  event  of  Wells's  departure.  And  Eisner  himse  f 
admits:  Maybe  he  did. 

One  late-summer  afternoon  in  1993,  Jeffrey  Katze 
berg  was  hiking  down  the  Grand  Canyon  with  an  all-ma 
posse  of  Hollywood  executives  and  agents  that  he  inv 
ed  on  his  annual  camping  trips.  "Last  week,  I  blew  Michaei 
mind,"  he  confided  to  a  top  executive  from  another  s 
dio.  He  explained  that  he  had  sent  Eisner  a  letter  exerci 
ing  his  option  to  terminate  his  contract  in  a  year,  at 
end  of  September  1994.  At  the  time,  he  was  completii 
the  third  year  of  a  six-year  contract.  But  the  deal  gave  eac 
party,  himself  and  the  Disney  Compan 
the  right  to  opt  out 
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the  contract  after  foi 

years.  Katzenberg  wt 

now  exercising  that  oj 

tion.    If    he    followe 

through,  he  would  los 

more  than  $100  millio 

worth  of  cash  and  stocl 

"He  could   not  believe 

would  do  it,"   Katzenber 

told  his  friend. 

Eisner  acknowledges  that  h 
was  absolutely  astonished  b 
Katzenberg's  decision.  "I  sai 
to  Jeffrey,  'You  really  want  t  I 
give  up  that?'  I  said  to  Fran 
Wells,  'There  is  no  chance  h 
will  do  this.'"  Eisner  was  so  a: 
tounded  that  months  later  he  would  sometimes  interna;  I 
a  conversation  to  tell  Katzenberg,  "I  can't  believe  yo|»'"is 
said  no." 

No  doubt  Katzenberg— chafing  under  Eisner's  command- 
enjoyed  tweaking  the  boss.  His  pleasure  in  Eisner's  in  *  re; 
credulity  over  his  contract  decision  was  only  one  example  Wstq 
Around  this  .time  he  also  confided  cheerfully  to  some  stifWiate 
dio  staff  that  Eisner  was  irked  by  his  involvement  i 
Dive!,  the  Century  City  restaurant  he  had  created  in  part 
nership  with  Steven  Spielberg.  Katzenberg  had  gotten  thi  I 
company's  consent  to  pursue  the  venture.  But  there  wen 
more  complicated  undertones:   Mickey's  Kitchen,  Dis 
ney's  attempt  at  a  fast-food  chain,  had  died  quickly  afte 
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o  prototypes  withered  without  notice    Dive!,  however, 
a  near-theme-park  experience,  with  sonai  icreens, 

ep-sea  videos,  pulsating  music,  ami  flashing  lights,  and 
re  are  plans  for  expansion  into  .1  chain, 
fiisiiei    acknowledges   he   thought    Katzenberg   showed 
adjudgment"  when  he  decided  to  open  Dive!,  especial- 
When  he  became  so  involved  in  the  venture.  "I  believe 

knew  I  felt  that  way,"  Eisner  says 

One  independent  observer,   the  chief  executive  of  an- 

ler  entertainment   company,   says 

itzenberg  violated  a  fundamental 

v  of  corporate  survival.  "With  peo- 
you  care  about  in  business,"  he 

P,  "you've  got  to  make  sure  that 

ur  self-interest  is  identical." 
.[,  Steven  Spielberg  has  a  different 

•inion.  "1  know  for  a  fact,"  he 

d  me,  "that  from  the  inception 
5   Dive!,  Jeffrey  was  concerned  about 

y  issues  Michael  and  Frank  would 
qi  ,ve.  He  made  it  clear  that  if  they 
la(  d  any  objections  whatsoever  he 

mid  not  have  gone  ahead.  Not 
;rc  ly  did  they  approve  Jeffrey's 

,/olvement,  they  told  him  they 
flll  ,d  gotten  it  cleared  by  the  board 

directors." 


Eisner  is  a 


4 

very  tall  little  guy. 

says  Geffen. 
''Jeffrey  is  a  very 
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ven  before   Katzenberg 
stunned  Eisner  by  opting  out  of 
his  contract,  the  two  men  were  discussing 
Katzenberg's  future.  The  pivotal  talk  came  in 
August  1993  as  they  walked  the  streets  of  As- 
pen during  an  annual  Disney  retreat.  Only 
the  two  of  them  know  precisely  what  was 
said,  but  this  much  is  clear:  Katzenberg  said 
he  wanted  a  bigger  job.  And  he  came  away 
x|lieving  that  Eisner  had  promised  him  Frank  Wells's  po- 
ion  if  it  ever  became  available. 
At  the  time,  of  course,  that  was  a  remote  possibility, 
ells,  in  fact,  was  negotiating  to  renew  his  contract  for 
ven  years.  According  to  Eisner,  Katzenberg  didn't  let  that 
pp  him  from  trying  to  elbow  Wells  aside.  Katzenberg, 
.jn  sner  says,  was  after  more  than  a  promise  that  he  would 
place  Wells  in  the  event  of  his  departure.  He  says  that 
ff  Katzenberg  wanted  Frank  Wells's  job  as  soon  as  pos- 
)le.  He  was  aware  that  Wells  had  deferred  to  Eisner,  al- 
wing  him  the  company's  top  position,  when  the  two  were 
||Celing  out  the  executive  jobs  at  Disney  almost  10  years 
rlicr.   Eisner  says  that  Katzenberg  hoped  that  history 
Juki  repeat  itself.  "I  think  he  was  hopeful  that  Frank 
Hid  slep  aside  once  again,"  he  says.  "But  he  backed  off 
(mediately.   It  was  unreasonable  and  he  realized  it  very 
lickly." 

Stanley  Gold,  a  Disney  board  member  who  was  Wells's 
end  and  running  partner,  says  [rank  Wells  told  him  o( 
at/enberg's  request.  "Frank  was  hurt,"  Gold  says.  "He 
id,  'That's  a  lot  of  chut/pah  from  Jeffrey. '" 
Katzenberg  denies  that  he  ever  sought  Wells's  job  be- 


short  big  guy.  ft 


Wells  died    The  idea  that  l  wanted  Franl   Wells  1 
job  1 .  i  omplete  non  ten  •      he   laj       1 1  ;ularl) 

the  most  supportive,  encouraging   and  generous  champi- 
on that  I  had  during  m>  years  at  Dune,   in  fact    l  m  ab 

solutclv   certain   that    if   I  rank    Wells   were   alive   today   1 

would  still  be  at  the  company 

1  isner  and  Katzenberg  may  dispute  whethei  Katz- 
enberg actually  asked   for   Wells's  job  thai  day  in    \ 

pen.   but    apparently    Kat/enberg   had    reason    to   believe 

that  Eisner  promised  that  even- 
tually   the    job    would    be 
his.  "He  says  I  said  to  him. 
II    I  rank    wasn't    there,   it 
would  be  a  different  story.' 
In  other  words,  that  I  gave 
him  the  body  language  to 
believe  that,"  Eisner  says. 
"I  can't  say  whether  I  did 
and  it's  unfortunate  if  this 
became  a  misunderstand- 
ing.  1  wish  I  had  made 
the  message  clearer." 

Clearly,  Eisner  want- 
ed Katzenberg  to  stay 
at  Disney.  "Even  today," 
he  says  now,  "I  wish 
he  were  in  the  company. 
There  is  no  better  execu- 
tive in  Hollywood  at  creating 
movies  and  television  programs, 
and  I'm  disappointed  I  couldn't 
have  him  for  that  as  well  as  for 
support  in  our  record  business,  interactive  business,  and 
other  future  media.  My  fantasy,  even  today,  is  that  we'll 
be  back  together  again." 

Katzenberg  wanted  to  stay,  too.  Eisner,  Wells,  and 
Katzenberg  considered  additional  responsibilities  that  would 
satisfy  Katzenberg's  appetite  for  advancement.  Katzenberg 
pushed  for  expansion  and  acquisition.  His  most  cherished 
hope  was  to  buy  a  network— a  notion  that  Eisner  has  ap- 
parently found  more  appealing  since  Katzenberg's  depar- 
ture, given  the  reports  of  Disney's  joining  the  race  for  NBC. 
"Michael  and  Frank  had  talked  about  reinventing  the 
entire  Disney  enterprise  for  well  over  a  year  and  a  half." 
Kat/enberg  says.  "And  Michael  continued  to  express  that 
need  to  many  of  us  over  the  past  six  months.  I  could  not 
think  of  any  single  act  that  would  have  a  greater  impact 
on  every  facet  of  the  Disney  machine  than  the  acquisition 
and  synergies  that  would  come  from  becoming  a  broad- 
caster. It  would,  in  the  very  best  way,  redefine  Disney  into 
the  next  decade." 

Eisner  had  long  been  shy  of  dramatic  acquisitions. 
During  the  go-go  years  of  the  80s.  he  was  proud  to  say 
that  Disney  had  "stuck  to  its  knitting."  Though  the  com- 
pany explored  possible  purchases,  he  always  fretted  about 
overpaying.  "Michael's  really  more  conservative  than  Frank 
was.'"  says  board  member  Russell,  who  is  also  Eisner's 
longtime  attorney  "That  nobody  knows.  From  a  finan- 
cial, business  point  o\'  view,  Frank  was  a  very  entrepre- 
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neurial  executive,   and 
Michael  is  a  very  reflec- 
tive, conservative  business- 
man.  Michael  is  entre- 
preneurial, but  when  he 
spends  a  dollar,  he  has 
gauged  very  carefully  what 
the  value  is  going  to  be." 

Meanwhile,  Katzenberg   | 
was  clamoring  for  action. 
"I  made  him  responsible  for 
the  record  company  and  the 
new  interactive  media,"  Eis- 
ner says.  "We  worked  on 
Broadway  together."  Katz- 
enberg didn't  particularly  want 
the  struggling  record  compa- 
ny. He  liked  the  theater  busi- 
ness, but  he  was  still  restless. 


£. 


Katzenberg  says 
that     he     was 
devastated    by 
Wells's    death, 
that  he  had  nev- 
er fully  expressed 
his  affection  and 
gratitude  to  him, 
though    he    had 
written  him  a  note  some  months 
earlier  acknowledging  his  patience 
and  tolerance  during  the  months 
that  Katzenberg  had  spent  ago- 
nizing over  his  role  in  the  com- 
pany. With  Wells's  passing,  how- 
ever, Katzenberg  surely  thought 
his  opportunity  had  come  sooner 
than  expected-and  certainly  in 
circumstances  that  he  had  never 
imagined.  Naturally,  then,  he  was 
surprised  and  disappointed  when 
Eisner,  in  the  first  staff  lunch  meet- 
ing on  the  day  after  the  tragedy, 
handed  out  copies  of  a  press  re- 
lease announcing  that  he— Michael 
Eisner— would  assume  Wells's  re- 
sponsibility 

Katzenberg  had  all  day  to  rage  in- 
wardly over  the  fact  that  Eisner  had  made  this  announce- 
ment without  so  mucl  i  a  private  conversation  beforehand. 
And  that  evening  when  the  two  met  for  their  usual  Mon- 
day-night dinner  at  Locanda  Veneta,  an  Italian  restaurant 
in  Los  Angeles,  th«  )pic  still  wasn't  mentioned.  The  next 
morning,  Katzenberg  insisted  on  a  lunch  meeting  with  Eis- 
ner. In  a  private  dining  room,  with  portraits  of  Walt  and 
his  brother  Roy  bearing  silent  witness  to  the  building 
storm,  Katzenberg  demanded  an  explanation. 

Eisner  was  furious;  he  saw  Katzenberg's  decision  to 
press  for  Wells's  job  as  an  ultimatum,  a  poorly  timed  one 
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at  that.  When  the  two  mel 
parted,  they  had  agreed  that  Katzenberg  should  move  oM 

But  the  dance  was  not  to  end  there.  Later  that  day,  th  fe 
two  men  decided  to  put  questions  about  Katzenberg's  fi  i, 
ture  on  hold  until  emotions  over  Wells's  death  had  sut  U 
sided.  After  that,  Katzenberg  went  back  to  business  as  usua  * 
"What  impressed  me  is  he  was  acting  as  though  he  ha  fc, 
a  full  new  contract,"  Eisner  says.  Eisner's  compliment  i  k 
handsome,  but  it  omits  a  key  point:  during  the  month  P 
that  followed,  Eisner  and  his  allies  on  the  board  were  dc 
ing  a  slow  burn  as  they  observed  what  they  believed  t 
be  a  Katzenberg-orchestrated  media  campaign.  As  the 
saw  it,   Katzenberg  was  lobbying  publicly  for  Fran! 


w  \\o\  lor 20  v< 'his 

was  treated 

like  crap  by  the 

family.  They 

thought  he  was  the 

idiot  nephew.  # 


Wells's  job  and  with  none  too  much 
suction  or  subtlety.  "I  said  a  couple  of  times,  'You're 

a'  ring  a  massive  lobbying  job  for  a  constituency  that  has 
dy  one  vote,'"  Eisner  sa\s 

id   After  Kat/en berg's  departure,  a  board  member  said  that 

ifj  ,  in  his  excessive  ambition,  had  gone  increasingly  out  of 
■ntrol.  "1  thought  Jeffrej  was  an  extremely  talented,  hard- 
wiring, efficient  executive  for  most  of  the  10  years  he  was 

n  we,"  says  Stanley  Gold.  "But  there  came  a  point  in  time 
kmv  Jeffrey's  ego  and  his  almost  pathological  need  to  be 

nil  iportant  overtook  his  good  judgment" 

j,  "The  word  'pathological'  has  often  been  used  to  de- 
ribe  me,"  kal/cnberg  concedes.  "But  up  until  now  it 
is  always  about  my  insane  dedication  to  my  work  and 

;,„     Disney." 


have  been  told  by 
those      who      have 
worked  with  Michael 
Eisner  that  the  press 
has  never  understood 
what   a   tough   cus- 
tomer he  really  is. 
Disney  was  known  for 
its  tightfisted  control 
over  filmmakers,  but  some- 
how   the    rap    had    always 
seemed  to  stick  more  to 
Katzenberg. 

A  former  Paramount  ex- 
ecutive who  worked  for  Eis- 
ner when  he  was  president 
of  that  studio  from  1976  to 
1984  says  Eisner  was  more 
than  a  match  for  his  boss  at  the 
time,  the  notoriously  demanding  Barry  Diller.  "He  makes 
Barry  Diller  look  like  a  goddamned  cream  pie,"  that  for- 
mer employee  says. 

The  Diller  era  at  Paramount  is  legend  by  now.  Diller 
and  Eisner  were  a  potent  combination,  cranking  out  hits 
such  as  Saturday  Sight  Fever  and  Grease.  But  another  for- 
mer Paramount  executive  says  Eisner  always  maintained 
his  independence.  When  Diller  once  instructed  his  exec- 
utives not  to  talk  to  a  reporter  for  a  magazine  stor\,  that 
executive  remembers,  Eisner  told  this  associate  that  he  in- 
tended to  disregard  the  order. 

"He  said.  'Fuck  Barry  Diller.""  that  ex-employee  sa\s 
"He  always  let  Barry  know,  'You  don't  own  me.'  ...  He 
talked  to  the  press  and  you  know  what  Barr\  did?  Noth- 
ing. Michael  Eisner  played  poker  with  Bam  Diller  and 
won."  (Barry   Diller  maintains  he  never  told   Eisner  not 
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to  talk  to  the  press.  Michael  Eisner  doesn't  recall  the  in- 
cident.) 

Eisner's  confidence  may  have  its  origins  in  his  background 
of  wealth  and  education.  Eisner  had  a  sense  of  equality— 
if  not  superiority— to  Diller  that  Katzenberg,  a  college 
dropout,  would  not  exhibit  when  he  and  Eisner  formed  a 
relationship  at  Disney  that  echoed  the  old  Diller-Eisner 
configuration  at  Paramount. 

"Michael  and  Barry  are  in  some  ways  synonymous  with 
Jeffrey  and  Michael,  except  Michael  had  [more]  education 
and  talent,"  says  one  longtime  associate  coolly.  "And  Michael 
knew  that  he  could  sit  there  and  recite  'Elegy  in  a  Coun- 
try Churchyard'  and  Barry  wouldn't  know  what  he  was 
talking  about." 

Those  who  knew  Eisner  at  Paramount  remember  him 
as  an  impressive,  complicated  man  who  could  exude  ex- 
traordinary warmth  while  behaving  with  glacial  cold- 
ness, a  man  of  huge  intelligence  and  tremendous  com- 
mercial instincts  who  sometimes  seemed  absent  to  the 
point  of  eccentricity.  "He  is  this  big,  cheerful  bozo,  but 
I  swear  on  the  Stanford-Binet  scale  he's  a  150,"  says  one 
colleague. 

Diller  says  Eisner's  mind  has  the  exciting  unpredictabil- 
ity of  a  pinball  machine.  "It  hits  lights  all  around  the  box," 
he  says.  "It's  fun.  It's  genuinely  lively." 

Hollywood  veterans  say  Eisner  is  a  man  with  few  close 
friends.  (One  longtime  associate  avers,  "Michael  used  to  tell 
me  all  the  time,  'Never  have  a  friend  in  this  town.'")  His 
inner  circle  includes  producer  Lawrence  Gordon,  now  over- 
seeing Kevin  Costner's  upcoming  film,  Waterworld.  But 
even  Gordon,  who  declined  to  be  interviewed  for  this  arti- 
cle, used  to  tell  other  friends  that  Eisner  could  be  "mean 
as  a  snake."  Gordon  had  his  own  war  stories  to  prove  it. 
Best  known  was  the  fight  the  two  had  after  Eisner  and 
Gordon  tangled  at  Paramount  when  the  latter  was  pro- 
ducing 48  Hrs.,  the  film  that  would  make  Eddie  Murphy  a 
star.  "Michael  chopped  him  on  budgets— he  ground  him," 
says  another  source  who  worked  at  the  studio.  "It  was  end- 
less. I'd  say,  'What  are  you  doing?  He's  your  friend!'  And 
he'd  say,  'This  is  how  business  is  done.' " 

The  conflict  deepened  when  the  two  men  got  into  a 
complicated  feud  over  a  couple  of  films  that  Gordon  arranged 
to  produce  elsewhere.  Eisner,  who  declines  to  discuss  this 
episode,  reportedly  felt  that  Paramount  had  a  claim  on  the 
projects.  (As  so  often  happens  in  such  disputes,  both  of 
the  movies  in  question— Brewster's  Millions  and  Streets  of 
were  failures.)  "Michael  threw  him  out  and  locked 
hi.  out,"  says  a  former  employee.  "They  didn't  speak  for 
yeary  eir  v  ^s  were  in  business  with  each  other.  Their 
kids  play.-'  on  tl  e  same  baseball  team."  These  days,  how- 
ever, Gou    n  Eisner  are  friends  again. 

Another  story  iows  Michael  Eisner's  toughness  even  more 
clearly.  It  begin  ing  the  closing  days  of  the  Barry  Diller 
era  at  Paramount.  .  the  famously  difficult  Martin  Davis 
took  the  helm  of  Gu  f  &  Western,  Paramount's  parent 
company.  When  Diller  unexpectedly  quit  to  run  Fox,  Eis- 
ner was  summoned  to  New  York  to  meet  with  Davis.  In 
theory,  he  was  to  learn  whether  he  would  get  Diller's  old 
job  running  the  studio.  Diller  (Continued  on  page  205) 
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SPOTLIGHT 

Glorious 
Vanderbilt 


ake  way  fc 

Gloria  Vanderbilt.  Strew  rose  petals  in  her  path.  After  se 
eral  years  of  deep  immersion,  she  has  finished  her  ne 
novel  and  fourth  book,  The  Memory  Book  of  Starr  Faih 
full,  a  haunting,  deeply  erotic  love  story  to  be  publishe 
by  Knopf  this  fall.  Will  it  cause  controversy?  Will  it  distur 
and  shock?  Is  this  the  literary  apotheosis  of  G.V.?  Ye 
yes,  and  again  yes.  "I  believe  I  am  just  coming  into  m 
own  voice  as  a  writer;  it  is  my  best  work,"  says  Vanderbi 
whose  passion  and  sensitivity  inform  each  startling  page 

For  55  years,  since  she  first  saw  Starr  Faithfull's  photc 
graph  in  a  magazine  and  tore  it  out  to  save,  Vanderbi 
has  been  fascinated,  even  obsessed,  by  the  tragic 
twisted  life  of  this  incredibly  beautiful,  star-crossed  girl 
woman  (who  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  for  girl-abou 
town  Gloria  Wandrous  in  John  O'Hara's  Butterfield  8 
Vanderbilt  begins  Starr's  story  in  1917,  when  her  here 
ine  is  1  1  -and  embarking  on  an  illicit  love  affair  with  he 
much  older  married  cousin,  Andrew  J.  Peters— and  end 
it  with  her  mysterious  death  in  1  93  1 ,  when  her  beate 
body  washed  up  on  a  New  York  beach.  Later,  Starr's  d 
ary,  her  "memory  book,"  was  discovered.  Ostensibl 
begun  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  it  was  said  to  be  fillec 
with  revelations  so  intimate  and  erotic  it  was  never  mad 
public,  and  it  is  now  lost  to  the  ages. 

Drawing  on  this  true  story,  Vanderbilt  has  create 
her  own  touching  version  of  Starr's  diary,  her  alter  ego,  he 
best  friend,  the  repository  of  her  innermost  secrets, 
projected  myself  into  Starr  Faithfull's  head,"  Vanderbi 
explains.  "All  those  years  she  captured  my  imaginatiot 
in  a  way  I  couldn't  deny.  She  demanded  to  be  heard. 
Heard  she  is.  And  there's  more,  much  more,  along  th 
way,  including  Vanderbilt's  unparalleled  take  on  the 
Zeitgeist  of  the  wild  and  woolly  20s,  Starr's  era.  It  is  c 
remarkable  achievement.  — AILEEN  MEHLI 

Illustration  by  TIM  SHEAFFER 
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Here  they  are,  the  A  Team  oftheA-line, 
the  celestial  cast  of  Robert  Altmans  upcoming  film,  Pret  a  Porter, 

the  movie  that  should  do  to  couture 
what  Altmans:  The  Player  did  to  Hollywood. 
But  as  BARBARA  SHULGASSER-wfo  co-wrote  the  script—  I 
reports  from  the  Pans  set,  when  thisimany  stars  are  \ 


n  May  of  1993,  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call.  "Bobbie?  It's  Bobby 
Altman.  We're  making  Pret  a  Porter. 
Congratulations.  Miramax  loved  your 
script."  There  was  a  touch  of  disdain 
in  his  voice.  "Just  shows  you  how 
much  they  know  about  scripts.  I  don't 
mean  to  insult  you,  but  they  don't  have 
much  taste." 
I  could  hear  him  sniff— a  characteris- 
tic mannerism  that  comes  of  clamping 
his  mouth  down  to  suppress  unwanted 
smiles. 

"Have  you  read  the  script?"  I  asked  hopefully. 
"No,  I  haven't,"  he  said.  "We're  going  to  have  to 
rewrite." 

"You  haven't  read  it.  How  do  you  know  it  needs  to  be 
rewritten?" 

He  paused  meaningfully.  "Because  I  want  to  make  my 
movie." 

Ten  months  later,  he  made  his  movie,  Pret  a  Porter,  a 
lush,  densely  populated,  logistically  chaotic  essay  on  art,  love, 
jealousy,  beauty,  nudity,  greed,  and  the  need  to  watch 
where  you  step  when  walking  in  Paris.  Pret  a  Porter 
("ready-to-wear"  en  francais)  is  set  against  the  Paris  fash- 
ion scene  and  extravagantly  cast  to  include  Sophia  Loren, 
Kim  Basinger,  Anouk  Aimee,  Marcello  Mastroianni,  Julia 
Roberts,  Stephen  Rea,  Tim  Robbins,  Tracey  Ullman,  Dan- 
ny Aiello,  Rupert  Everett,  Richard  E.  Grant,  Linda  Hunt, 


SLAVES  TO  FASHION 

A  reclining  Rossy  de  Palma 

(seamstress); 

behind  her,  left  to  right, 

Sam  Robards,  Kasia  Figura, 

and  Francois  Cluzet 

(all  fashion  editors'  assistants). 
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Sally  Kellerman,  Lauren  Bacall,  Ute  Lemper,  and  Lili  Ta 
lor,  with  appearances  by  designers  Sonia  Rykiel,  Jean  Pa 
Gaultier,  Thierry  Mugler,  Christian  Lacroix,  Viviem 
Westwood,  and  many  other  fashion  types. 

Altman  had  conceived  of  making  the  film  in  the  198C 
Fed  up  with  the  Hollywood  scene,  he  was  then  workir 
in  New  York.  When  he  visited  Paris  to  promote  Strear 
ers,  he  attended  a  Sonia  Rykiel  show  and  loved  its  spe 
tacle  and  drama.  Immediately  he  imagined  some  characte 
and  situations,  and  commissioned  several  writers  to  tui 
these  sketchy  elements  into  treatments,  scenarios,  and  script 
But  he  wasn't  happy  with  any  of  them.  Pages  and  pag 
sat  in  his  office  in  a  big  blue  file  folder. 

We  met  in  1990,  when  Altman  came  to  Mill  Valley,  (3 
ifornia,  to  promote  his  van  Gogh  biography,  Vincent  at 
Theo.  I  interviewed  him  for  the  San  Francisco  Examine 
where  I  am  a  film  critic.  He  liked  the  piece  and  we 
gan  to  talk  about  collaborating.  When  he  said  to  m 
"How  would  you  like  to  write  my  Paris  fashion  movie? 
I  thought,  Is  this  what  directors  say  to  people  when  t 
conversation  flags?  I  pretended  that  it  wasn't  the  best  c 
fer  I'd  ever  heard,  and  casually  said,  "Sure."  He  didr 
mention  it  again  for  another  six  months. 

Soon  after,  he  signed  on  to  make  The  Player,  the  fil 
that  in  1992  thrust  him  back  into  prominence.  Suddenl 
financing  a  new  movie  looked  possible,  and  Altman  to 
me  I  should  start  thinking  about  his  fashion  script.  "Yc 
have  to  work  on  spec.  I  can't  pay  you  now,"  he  told  m 
"But  if  The  Player  takes  off,  I  think  there'll  be  some  mo 
ey  for  this  soon." 

We  flew  to  Paris  to  see  the  March  1992  ready-to-we; 
shows.  We  worked  on  the  plane,  discarding  the  main  pi 
and  devising  a  substitute.  After  10  days  in  Paris,  I  returne 
home  to  San  Francisco  to  execute  the  changes.  Altman  calle 
me  every  day.  The  question  was  always  the  same. 
"Are  you  finished  yet?" 

In  May  the  answer  was  yes,  and  I  sent  the  script  alonj 

Then  I  began  to  call  him.  The  question  was  always  the  sam< 

"Have  you  read  it  yet?" 

The  answer  was  always  the  same:  "No." 

Altman  had  lost  interest  in  the  project.  But  by  that  ti 
he  had  entered  into  a  development  deal  with  Miram 
which  would  soon  be  purchased  by  the  wealthy  Wa 
Disney  Company  and  was  moving  from  dist 
bution,  in  which  it  has  made  its  name  wit| 
such  films  as  The  Crying  Game,  int 
production,  an  uncertain  and  in  mai 
ways  unrelated  area.  Putting  its  n 
on  an  Altman  picture  would  b| 
an  auspicious  start. 

Contractually  Altman  owe* 

Miramax  a  script.  So,  withou 

reading  it,  he  sent  ther 

what     I'd    written.     H 

seemed    sure    that    tha 

would  be  the  end  of  i 

He  forgot  to  account  fo 

Miramax's  bad  taste. 

For     months     after 
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When  De  Niro  wanted  to  return  to  Prdt  <i  Porter 
Altman  said  no,  he  was  committed  to  Wbi 'taker. 
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_,  Mastroianm  and  Loren  often  huddled  together. 
After  all  these  years  they  still  seemed  to  amuse  each  otk 
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THEALTMAN 
COLLECTION 

Above,  Sophia  Loren 
(widow  of  the  head  of  France's 
fashion  syndicate) 
andMarcelloMastroianni 
(an  old  love  of  hers) 
Cfepwfr,  clockwise  from  far  left 
S»n  ^'^'^^".vLUman! 
"5  KeDerman,  and  Linda  Hunt 
(all  playing  fashion  journalists) 
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Anne  Archers  "people '  called  So  did  Sigourney  Weave 


ward,  our  telephone  conversations  began  the  same  way. 

Altaian:  "The  project  is  on." 

Me:  "Yes,  you  already  told  me  it's  on." 

Altaian,  sniffing:  "But  it's  been  off  and  on  six  times 
since  the  last  time  we  spoke." 

The  reports  of  off-ness  or  on-ness  did  little  to  dissuade 
me  from  my  conviction  that  the  film  would  never 
be  made.  Thousands  of  screenwriters  bang  their  heads 
against  Los  Angeles  walls  every  day,  pitching  enough 
high-concept  to  tear  their  rotator  cuffs,  lamenting  their 
nether  lives  in  turnaround  hell.  How  could  I  be  so 
lucky? 

I  arrived  in  Paris  to  begin  rewriting  in  October  of  1993. 
Altman  celebrated  the  occasion  by  reading  the  script— a 
year  and  a  half  after  I'd  sent  it  to  him.  I  found  him  in  a 
good  mood. 

"The  real  problem  is  that  we've  got  this  cast  of  heavy  hit- 
ters and  they  all  want  something  to  do,"  he  said.  "We  have 
to  come  up  with  something  for  each  of  them.  I  feel  great. 
I  read  the  script  and  while  I  was  reading  I  wasn't  in  a  pan- 
ic. We're  farther  along  than  1  thought.  Better  shape  than 
when  I  started  shooting  Vie  Player" 

I  remember  saying  to  myself,  These  are  all  compliments, 
I  think.  I  was  eager  to  get  down  to  writing. 

Altman  was  eager  to  avoid  it.  "Picking  the  lint  off 
my  suit"  is  what  he  called  his  ingenious  methods  of 
procrastination.  The  evasions  ranged  from  taking  unim- 
portant telephone  calls  to  playing  solitaire;  he  stayed 
busy.  You  could  just  see  him  thinking.  At  least  I'm  not 
working. 

Not  until  the  actors  who  had  signed  on  without  seeing 
a  word  of  script  began  asking  to  see  pages,  not  until  the 
producers  and  schedulers  and  budget-makers  were  begging 
for  something  on  paper  according  to  which  they  could 
concoct  their  predictive  numbers,  did  Altman  nervously 
park  for  hours  at  a  time  in  a  room  with  me  and  a  Power- 
Book.  He  sat  at  the  keyboard— miserable  and  scared, 
moaning  and  sighing— and  typed,  suffering  through  every 
minute  of  the  rewrite. 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  rewriting  was  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  frequent  requests  of  actors  begging  to  be 
in  the  film.  In  October,  Lena  Olin  stopped  in  to  meet  Alt- 
man.  Anne  Archer's  "people"  called,  making  inquiries.  So 
did  Sigourney  Wea  /er's.  Anjelica  Huston  had  been  in 
touch      ■  months. 

Robcii  ;  Ni  >  i  mted  an  impressive  campaign.  Alt- 
man  was  i  ctai  .  nsider  him  because  most  of  the 
casting  had  been  ishe<  jy  then;  there  really  wasn't  an 
uncast  role  large  »  ;h  fc  make  use  of  De  Niro's  talent. 
Misinformed  thai  were  fictionalizing  living  characters 
(others  in  the  fas]  ry  were  equally  mistaken,  as- 

suming that  Anouk  \  as  nlaying  Sonia  Rykiel,  Dan- 

ny Aiello  was  playing  I  ngdale's  buyer  Ka!  Ruttenstein, 

and  Lauren  Bacall  wa  .  ')iana  Vreeland),  De  Niro 

had  originally  expressed  ii     resl  in  playing  Karl  Lagerfeld. 
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Actually,  Altman  had  as  a  courtesy  asked  Lagerfeld  to  pi 
himself,  but  the  designer  reportedly  didn't  like  the  idea 
being  in  a  movie  of  which  he  wasn't  in  some  sense  the 
rector. 

Altman  found  himself  seduced  by  De  Niro's  unflaggii 
pursuit  and  also,  I  think,  devilishly  delighted  by  the  idi 
of  giving  yet  another  superstar  a  secondary  role  in  one 
his  cameothons.  With  De  Niro  on  board,  we  rewrote  tl 
part  of  a  gay  designer  originally  called  Arthur  Rader  ar 
conceived  to  be  played  by  someone  like  Bob  Hoskins 
Ed  Asner. 

Arthur  Rader  was  renamed  something  more  Italian— ( 
Bianco— and  reinvented  to  suit  the  actor.  At  the  last  m 
ment,  Martin  Scorsese  announced  that  his  film  Casino, 
which  De  Niro  was  already  committed,  was  ready 
shoot  at  the  same  time  as  Pret  a  Porter.  De  Niro  dropp* 
out.  Altman  immediately  turned  to  a  man  few  peop 
would  envision  as  De  Niro's  natural  alternative,  Fore 
Whitaker.  When  Scorsese's  film  was  delayed,  De  Nil 
wanted  to  return  to  Pret.  Altman  said  no,  he  was  coi 
mitted  to  Whitaker. 
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A     ltman  on  the  set  was  a  joy  to  watc 

Jm      He  usually  stuck  to  the  situations  mappe 

/  I        out  in  the  script,  but  something  aboi 

J^mM      seeing  the  dressed  set  and  the  costume 

M  actors   triggered   the    release   of  h 

M  creative  chemicals.  New  dialogue  erup 

.  M  .        m  ■  .  ed  out  of  him.  He  was  like  a  delirioi 

patient,  a  speaker  in  tongues.   Here  were  his  chara 

ters  and  suddenly  he  knew  what  they  would  say.  C  [ 

not  say. 

In  a  large  Paris  apartment  in  the  chic  Fifth  Arroi 
dissement,  Altman  was  rehearsing  a  scene  in  whic 
Sophia  Loren,  playing  a  wife  who  has  been  unhappi; 
married  for  almost  40  years  (and  will  soon  be  widowed 
is  about  to  shut  her  bedroom  doors  angrily  in  her  hu 
band's  face.  Jean-Pierre  Cassel  had  the  role  of  her  hu 
band,  a  fashion  bureaucrat  involved  in  a  long-standinj 
open  affair  with  the  designer  played  by  Aimee.  Loren 
character's  irritation  with  her  husband  was  compounde 
by  the  discovery  that  her  little  Maltese  had  defecated  i 
the  hallway. 

Loren  is  tall  and  remarkably  solid.  She  doesn't  smokt  ",l 
She  is  said  to  exercise  for  40  minutes  every  day.  She  ha 
worked  hard  to  cultivate  and  nurture  what  nature  gav 
her,  but,  mamma  mia,  she  has  fabulous  genes.  She  wa  s 
59  at  the  time  of  the  shoot,  yet  she  still  gleamed  wit  **," 
fruity  youthfulness.  And  though  she  wore  a  lot  of  make  F 
up,  it  couldn't  obscure  the  delicate,  bold  shape  of  he 
skull,  or  her  magnificently  too  large  nose,  or  her  absurc  * 
ly  wide  mouth  that  is  Calling  All  Men  at  the  sam 
time  as  it  is  laughing  at  them.   But  never  mind  he 
face:  she  wears  strapless  dresses!  Apart  from  the  gravity 
defying  engineering  that  boosts  her  bosom  to  impre 
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ever, 


yelica  Huston  had  been  in  touch  for  months. 


I  heights   who  can  say  whether  naturally  01  techni- 

ly   supported    you   notice   that   tlie  skin   of  her  shoul- 

rs  gives   off  a   sheen,   like   the   dewy    iridescence   ol    a 

butante. 

On  the  first  take,  Loren  exuberantly   slammed  the  dou- 

doors,  muttering  deprecations  in  Italian. 
"Cut.  Very  good,"  Altaian  said.  "Try  it  without  saying 
ything  this  time." 

Loren  made  a  face  o\'  protest.  "I'm  Italian,"  she  said. 
Altaian:  "'You  have  to  say  something'.'" 
Loren:    7  would." 

Altaian:  "This  has  been  going  on  for  40  years.  You  still 
ve  to  say  something?" 
Loren:  "I  could  say  more." 

Altman,  laughing:   "No,  no,  no.  Whatever  you  want, 
iate\er  you  think." 

Before  the  next  scene  could  be  shot,  the  discussion 
*ned  to  the  crucial  placement  of  the  excrement.  David 
>nan,  a  set  dresser,  was  in  charge  of  dog  droppings. 
"Are  we  ready  for  the  shit.  Bob?"  he  asked.  Given  the 
-ahead,  he  pointed  a  pastry  decorator  at  the  floor  and 
refully  squeezed  out  two  little  curls  of  special  mixture. 
Pierre  Mignot,  one  of  the  two  directors  of  photography 
the  film,  removed  his  glasses  and  squinted  through  his 
is.  "It's  too  dark,  Boh-buh,"  said  Mignot,  a  French- 
inadian,  aspirating  the  nonexistent  vowel  at  the  end  of 
tman's  name. 

Three  propmen  appeared,  fastidiously  scooped  up  the 
mple,  and  cleaned  the  soiled  spot  with  paper  towels.  Ro- 
D  rushed  to  a  corner,  where  he  performed  his  alchemy, 
rning  canned  dog  food  into  waste  without  the  benefit  of 
intervening  canine  digestive  system. 
Altman  stalked  the  set  with  his  arms  held  out  in  front 
his  rib  cage,  his  thin  hands  hanging  from  his  wrists  as 
he'd  just  rubbed  his  palms  together  in  delight. 
Ronan  returned  and,  kneeling  at  the  targeted  spot,  ex- 
ided  another  small  brown  sculpture  onto  the  parquet 
>or. 

Mignot  peered  through  his  lens  again. 
Altman  looked  to  Mignot.  "How's  the  color?" 
"Now  it's  the  same  color  as  the  floor,  Boh-buh." 
The  experts  conferred. 

Loren  examined  the  leavings.  "Un  pen  de  legumes'.'  Que/que 
ose  verte.'"  (A  few  vegetables?  Something  green?) 
(asset:  "A  touch  of  yellow'.'" 

As  ever,  Altman  was  half  participant,  half  observer.  "All 
ese  adult  artists  standing  around  discussing  the  color  of 
vide."  he  said,  then  loudly  sniffed,  fighting  back  an  in- 
dent smile.  Everyone  around  him  laughed. 
The  three  set  dressers   reappeared  to  clean  the  floor 
j.ain.  Another  faux  stool  was  gently  squeezed  into  place. 
Altman:  "Yes,  good.  Pierre'.'" 
Mignot:  "Good,  Boh-buh." 
Altman:  "Everyone  feel  good?" 
Cassel:  "1  feel  soooo  good." 


•  ■      -^^        irecting  Prit  was  an  exercise  in 

m  ^k       paring       Nun   have   to  overwrite   in 

m  ■    the   beginning,"    Altman    had    told 

m  M  me.    "When   I   shoot   I   may   only   use 

M  M  \\\o  lines,   but   the  actors  will   need  a 

M  ^^r     whole  page  and  a  half  of  dialogue  to 

■     ■  ^^       get  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  able 

to  edit  out  what  they  don't  need.  .Most  of  what  ends  up 

in  the  picture  you  can't  anticipate." 

Entire  scenes  would  be  dropped.  New  ones  would  be  in- 
vented on  the  spot.  One  scene  was  hastily  thrown  togeth- 
er when  the  designer  Thierry  Mugler  agreed  to  dress 
several  models  in  mirrored  bikinis  and  leather  miniskirts  in 
our  backstage  Louvre  space  during  the  real  pret-a-porter 
shows. 

Difficulties  arose  every  day.  At  one  point,  unable  to  cre- 
ate a  properly  sinister  situation  to  exploit  Milo  O'Branna- 
gan,  Stephen  Rea's  character,  we  made  a  copy  of  the 
script  in  another  file  and  asked  the  computer  to  remove 
every  reference  to  O'Brannagan.  The  script  seemed  to 
work  fine  without  him. 

"If  we  can't  make  this  character  really  terrific,  there's 
no  point  asking  Stephen  to  play  him,"  Altman  said.  He 
rose  to  pace.  He  wasn't  happy. 

"I  always  get  myself  into  a  bind.  I  cast  it,  and  I  have 
to  write  something  for  all  the  actors.  I  hate  that  I  got  into 
this  fucking  business.  I  wish  I  could  just  be  sitting  around 
watching  football,  not  a  care  in  the  world.  I'm  panicked. 
Why  did  I  get  myself  into  this  mess'1" 

"If  you  weren't  in  this  mess,  you'd  just  be  in  another 
one,"  I  said. 

"You  mean  mess  is  my  natural  state?" 

The  question  was  rhetorical. 


^  he  pret-a-porter  collections  are  shown 
'  every  October  and  March.  Until  last 


^7 

M  March,  most  of  the  shows  were  staged  in 

m  large  tents  pitched  in  the  courtyard  of  the 

m  Louvre.  We  filmed  the  first  shows  to  be 

M  produced  in  the  sattes  of  the  Louvre's  new 

-  ■  -  underground  gallery.  On  the  first  day  of  shoot- 
ing, the  actors  were  understandably  nervous.  Never  having 
played  their  characters  before,  they  were  asked  to  sit  in 
the  audiences  of  the  actual  fashion  shows,  behaving  as  if 
they  were  journalists,  buyers,  and  fashion  people,  without 
the  benefit  of  lines,  lighting,  or  any  real  direction.  They 
wore  body  microphones  and  were  told  to  improvise,  to 
chat  with  one  another  and  real  people  in  the  audience. 
They  dared  to  do  all  this  without  knowing  when  or  if  one 
of  the  two  cameras  might  be  trained  on  them. 

We  had  10  weeks  of  shooting  ahead  o\~  us.  live  to  six 
days  a  week.  12  to  14  hours  a  day.  Standing  before  the  cast 
for  a  pep  talk,  Altman  looked  drawn  and  tired.  His  beard 
looked  tired.  A  few  years  ago,  back  before  1  than  Hawke 
and  other  twenlvsomethings  started    Continued  on  page  200, 
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BACK  TO  NAS  IK 
Herb  Ritts  out  foi  a 
on  Rica,  his  rej 
paint  marc. 
Right,  the«folack-« 
pooL&'t  within  Ih>. 
cajcoEuliychoscTii'or,  -,>(, 
their  color  and  texjure, 
reflects  the  ever  chahpx;    -, 
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Herb  Ritts's  world 
is  filled  with  stimiiiiig  settings- 
fashion  shoots 
around  the  globe  with  Cindy  Craw, 
his  house  on  the  beach  in  Malib 
but  the  famed  photographer 
has  outdone  himself  with  his  sleek  n 

home  in  the  Santa  Fe  hills, 
i_4._^  bv ^believe Jj  or  not)  his  n 
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ello, 

I'm  Kirsten,  Herb  Ritts's  housekeep- 
er," the  woman  tells  me  as  I  shake  her 
outstretched  hand  welcoming  me  to  San- 
ta Fe,  New  Mexico.  Her  face  is  the 
kind  you'd  expect  to  belong  to  the  house- 
keeper of  a  man  who  has  made  his 
millions  by  photographing  the  great 
female  faces  of  the  world,  its  terrain 
weathered,  like  the  New  Mexican  land- 
scape, into  a  quiet  beauty.  Beauty  is  in- 
deed Santa  Fe's  biggest  industry.  Art, 
jewelry,  antiques,  and  music— along  with 
the  rare  air  of  its  grand  vistas— have 
always  made  this  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican West  which  belongs  to  that  most 
special  of  pioneer  spirits,  not  the  cow- 
boy but  the  aesthete.  Ritts  feels  right 
at  home  riding  his  horses  here. 

"Herb  is  arriving  tonight  from  Los 
Angeles,  but  you've  come  to  meet  his 
mother,"  Kirsten  confirms  for  me.  "You 
can't  miss  her— she's  the  one  wearing 
the  yellow  cowboy  boots." 

In  the  lobby  of  the  Eldorado  Ho- 
tel, Sbirley  Ritt:  breezes  up  to  me 
with  the  same  pulled-together  elan 
that  helped  her  breeze  right  past  re- 
tiremen  age.  For  years  an  interior 
designer,  -  has  been  coaxed  back  into 
service  bj  \s  she  approach- 

es, I  can  see  •  is  i-.othing  weath- 

ered about  it  is  sleek  with 

age.  She  is  wean  long  with  the 
yellow  boots  ,  a  black  jack- 

et, and  a  pair  o:,  .lack  Chanel 

sunglasses,  on  whi<  h  eweled  dou- 

ble C  of  the  comp;i  is  ;is  promi- 

nently displayed  as  her's  brand 

on  the  butt  of  a  s  She  doesn't 


slow  down  until  we  are  both  seated 
in  Kirsten's  Saab  on  our  way  up  to 
her  son's  newest  property,  on  which 
she  is  putting  her  finishing  touches  af- 
ter almost  three  years  of  work.  "They 
don't  build  fast  here,"  she  tells  me. 
"But  they  have  wonderful  excuses." 

"They're  very  artistic,"  Kirsten  says, 
defending  her  fellow  Santa  Feans. 

"I  don't  want  them  to  be  artistic," 
says  Shirley.  "I  just  want  them  to  fol- 
low orders."  She  turns  to  me  -in  the 
backseat.  "To  do  what  I  do  takes  be- 
ing a  general." 

"So  where  are  we  headed?"  I  ask. 

"To  the  top  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Mountains,"  Kirsten  says.  "Sangre  de 
Cristo,  the  Blood  of  Christ." 

"I'm  not  too  crazy  about  that  name," 
says  Shirley. 

"The  house  is  on  a  dirt  road?"  I 
ask  as  we  head  straight  up  a  moun- 
tain peak. 

"That's  great  prestige  around  here," 
claims  Kirsten.  "It  makes  the  proper- 
ty more  valuable." 

"Look  at  those  views,"  General 
Shirley  commands.  "Aren't  they  mind- 
blowing?  What's  so  great  about  this 
house  is  to  see  Herb's  progression  from 
the  other  two  homes  he  lives  in— the 
one  above  Sunset  Boulevard  and  the 
one  on  the  beach  at  Malibu.  There's 
been  such  growth." 

"Herb  is  so,  so,  so  open  and  giv- 
ing," his  good  friend  k.  d.  lang  tells 
me  later.  "The  house  reflects  that. 
It's  masculine  and  gentle  at  the  same 
time,  an  organic  masculinity.  It's  an 
organic  house— the  teak  walls,  the 
oak,  the  mahogany.  Everything  has  been 
chosen— not  in  a  regimental  or  anal 
way— for  the  distinct  purpose  of  the 
enhancement  of  an  emotional  state.  It's 
so  peaceful  there." 

One  enters  the  property  through 
simple  17th-century  iron  gates,  beyond 
which  is  a  bronze  sculpture  of  two  naked 
wrestlers,  also  thought  to  be  from  the 
17th  century;  both  were  discoveries 
that  Shirley  and  her  son  made  on  a 
shopping  expedition  in  France.  They 
share  a  love  of  antique  French  furni- 
ture and  artifacts,  and  together  they 
have  placed  many  of  their  finds  about 
the  house's  six  stunningly  understated 
rooms.  "We've  done  18th-  and  19th- 
century  pieces  and  combined  them 
with  Art  Deco  and  the  1930s,"  Shirley 
tells  me  as  we  enter  the  cedar  house 
through  an  ornate  door  discovered  in 


- 


India.  "See  those?"  she  asks,  pointir 
to  two  low  leather-laced  wooden  chai 
in  the  living  room.  "Herb  found  tho: 
years  ago  for  $30  or  $40  on  the  roa 
side  in  Mexico.  They've  been  sitting  i 
his  garage  waiting  for  a  home.  The 
found  one."  An  expanse  of  windov 
affords  such  formidable  views  that 
framed  portrait  was  called  for  to  ai 
chor  the  room,  and  Ritts,  with  the  a 
quiescence  of  his  mother,  has  hung 
large  picture  by  Albuquerque  photo; 
rapher  Joel-Peter  Witkin,  a  depictioij 
daringly  dignified,  of  a  Chihuahua  posej 
next  to  its  master-mistress,  a  nude  pr< 
op  transsexual. 

"This  house  has  nothing  to  do  wit 
adobe,"  says  Shirley  when  I  obser 
that  the  only  thing  remotely  sout 
western  about  the  place  is  the  vie 
one  gets  from  every  room.  Built  by 
family  who  had  a  daughter  who  su 
fered  from  severe  allergies,  the  hous 
originally  had  no  fireplaces.  "Ca 
you  imagine?"  asks  Shirley.  "In  th 
winter  in  Santa  Fe— not  to  have 
fireplace?"  The  three-bedroom  hous 
was  then  bought  as  a  vacation  horn 
by  a  Chinese  doctor  and  her  hu; 
band.  When  the  doctor's  husband  fe 
ill  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  she  pi 
the  property  on  the  market,  and  bot 
Rittses  immediately  saw  its  potentia 

"This  was  more  than  a  remodel, 
Shirley  says.  "I  gutted  it,  gave  it 
dining  room  and  two  fireplaces,  e? 
panded  the  kitchen,  cantilevered  ou 
in  several  directions,  raised  the  cei 
ings  to  1 1  feet.  ...  If  you  really  tak 
a  look  at  this  house,  it  has  the  feel  o 
the  Japanese.  Not  Chinese.  Chinese  i 
la-di-da-di-da-di-da.  You  know,  goof} 
goofy.  Japanese  is  clean.  Because  o 
the  mountains  and  the  vistas,  I  wan 
ed  to  get  the  feeling  of  soaring,"  sh  | 
says,  having  also  served  as  the  arch 
tectural  consultant,  overseeing  the  lo 
cal  builders  with  a  combination  o 
feistiness  and  femininity.  "The  Japanes 
have  that  spiritual  quality  of  being  a 
one  with  the  elements.  This  hous 
feels  as  if  it  comes  right  up  to  th 
earth  and  joins  it." 

Nothing  proves  her  point  mor< 
than  the  pool.  Going  down  a  clif 
once  difficult  to  traverse,  one  is  no 
able  to  promenade  safely  along 
pathway  designed  by  local  stonework 
er  John  Simmons  and  arrive  at  wha 
appears  to  be  a  natural  phenomenon 
Set  within  boulders  carefully  chose 
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for  their  color  and  texture,  the  black- 
bottomed  pool  reflects  the  Santa  Fe 
sky  in  all  its  permutations.  Ritts  was 
ecologically  cognizant  of  his  sur- 
roundings, insisting  no  dynamite  be 
used,  and  more  than  100  drill  bits 
were  needed  to  excavate  the  site. 

Beside  the  pool  is  a  2,000 -square- 
foot  guesthouse.  Randolph  Laub,  a  San- 
ta Fe  craftsman  who  does  all  of 
photographer  Ritts's  framing  and  who 
built  the  beds  in  the  main  house,  su- 
pervised the  construction  of  a  mahogany 
bookcase  that  covers  one  whole  wall. 
The  shelves  envelop  a  tiny  18th-centu- 
ry French  desk  and  rise  11  feet  to  the 
ceiling.  A  gigantic  fireplace  has  been 
built  from  stones  that  it  took  three 
months  to  gather  from  southwestern 
riverbeds.  An  antique  Russian  bed  has 
been  chosen  for  the  bedroom,  on  each 
side  of  which  will  stand  18th-century 
Italian  night  tables.  The  bathroom  is 
tiled  throughout  in  a  green  riper  than 
rained-on  pinon. 

"I  thought  this  thing  would  be  a  lit- 
tle smaller— like  a  little  pool  shack- 
but  it's  a  major  house,"  Herb  tells  me 
as  we  sit  by  the  pool  the  next  day  and 
safely  watch  the  play  of  approaching 
lightning  three  mountaintops  away.  Like 
many  buildings  in  the  region,  both  his 
houses  are  studded  with  lightning 
rods.  Below,  Santa  Fe  is  filled  with 
activity.  Bartok's  String  Quartet  No. 
1  is  being  performed  at  the  Chamber 
Music  Festival.  At  the  Santa  Fe  Opera, 
an  English  translation  of  Mozart's 
The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  is  caus- 
ing debate.  The  Indian  Market,  a 
weekend-long  shopper's  paradise,  is 
about  to  cause  tourist  gridlock.  Here, 
however,  where  Ritts  sits  at  his  peak, 
there  is  only  the  lonely  rumble  of 
thunder  to  keep  us  company.  "Has 
this  project  given  your  mom  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  home  for  you  all 

er  ;j-  in'7"  I  ask,  knowing  that  Ritts's 
nily  life  in  Los  Angeles  was 
cen.  ed  a  the  commerce  of  aesthet- 
ics, i  itts  Sr.  was  for  years  one 
ofthebij  inufacturers  of  rattan 
furnittre  in  S.,  and  after  his 
retirement  m  a  second  fortune 
with  a  busine:  d  on  furnishings 
fashioned  from  /■  a  Lucite-like 
material.  Shirley,  divorced  from 
him,  is  still  presi  ,  i  ol  .  company 
and  runs  the  show  \)oi  rb  iunior 
worked  as  a  salesman  foi  the  fam- 
ily business  after  graduating    i    mii 
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HOME  ON  THE  RANGE 

Clockwise  from  above:  Ritts  and  friends 
cavort  in  the  pool;  a  bronze  statue  of  wrestlers 
near  the  front  gates  is  silhouetted  against 
the  New  Mexico  sky;  the  living  room  combines 
19th-century  pieces  with  Art  Deco  objects. 


Right.  Ritts  with 

his  mother.  Shirley— 

who  designed 

and  directed  the 

construction 

of  the  house's  remake^ 

by  the  17th-century 

front  gates. 

Left,  Darati-Profile. 

Africa.  1993, 

from  Ritts's  new 

book,  Africa. 
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Above,  Jack. 
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master 
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MOUNTAIN  AKRIR 

I  la-  master  bedroom  combines 

French  leather  club  chairs, 

a  slate  fireplace,  royal  Tibetan 

bowls,  an  Art  Dcco  sculpture, 

beeswax  candles,  and  a 

bed  designed  by  Shirley  Kills  and 

Randolph  l.aub.  Oppttsiu; 

the  dining-room  table  seats  14. 


ritts 


Bard  College.  His  photography  began  to 
take  up  more  and  more  of  his  attention, 
however,  and  it  was  Shirley  who  suggest- 
ed he  pursue  it  full-time. 

"I  was  talking  to  Herb  about  his  mom 
and  the  work  she's  done  on  the  house," 
says  lang.  "I  told  him  that  I'd  like  her  to 
work  on  my  things,  but  I  could  never  af- 
ford her  taste.  He  laughed  and  said  that  I 
should  see  her  own  house.  It's  shag  rugs 
and  peach  walls.  'No  way/  I  said.  But 
that's  what's  so  great  about  all  this: 
Herb's  got  a  mother  who  understands 
who  he  is." 

"Designing  this  property  has  been  a 
kind  of  union  for  my  mother  and  me," 
Ritts  confesses.  "It's  such  a  special  place. 
If  I  had  to  pitch  a  tent,  I'd  still  love  it. 
It's  like  Hawaii— which  I  love— because 
every  five  minutes  it's  a  different  picture 
with  the  weather." 

Also  a  director,  Ritts  has  done  tele- 
vision commercials  for,  among  others, 
Calvin  Klein,  Lancome,  Levi's,  and 
Acura,  and  worked  on  music  videos 
for  Chris  Isaak  and  both  Michael  and 
Janet  Jackson.  This  fall  he  plays  a  pho- 
tojournalist  in  Warner  Bros.'  Murder 


in  the  First.  "I  don't  want  to  bring  the 
work  here,"  he  claims,  though  he  has 
made  his  final  changes  on  the  new  ad- 
vertising for  Donna  Karan's  men's  fra- 
grance on  the  mountaintop,  and  just 
the  night  before  got  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  on  the  living-room  floor 
and  edited  hundreds  of  photographs  he 
had  shot  for  a  Chanel  fragrance  cam- 
paign. 

Lang  is  not  the  only  celebrity  buddy  to 
enjoy  the  house.  Cindy  Crawford  and 
Richard  Gere  and  Meg  Ryan  and" Dennis 
Quaid  have  also  visited.  But  it  is  lang,  an 
accomplished  cook,  who  commandeers 
the  kitchen.  She  keeps  a  couple  of  her 
aprons  there,  and  bought  Ritts  a  Cuisi- 
nart  so  that  she  could  have  a  better  time 
concocting  vegetarian  dishes  for  him,  in- 
cluding portobello-and-walnut  ravioli  last 
Easter.  Ritts  has  named  one  of  his  new 
horses  k.d.  in  her  honor  and  keeps  it— 
along  with  his  other  horse,  Rica— just 
down  the  mountain  at  Rancho  Los  Ami- 
gos,  the  equestrian  center  where  he  often 
rides  with  his  new  Santa  Fe  pal.  Tab 
Hunter. 

Rancho  Los  Amigos  is  owned  by  lo- 
cal doyenne  Allene  LaPides,  who  is 
Shirley  Ritts's  baby  sister.  Ritts  bought 
his  property  after  LaPides,  who  also 
owns  one  of  the  premier  art  galleries  in 
Santa  Fe.  presented  a  show  to  celebrate 
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his  set  of  books  called  Men/  Women 
October  28  she  will  exhibit  work  fro( 
his  newest  book  of  photography,  Afrk 
to  be  published  by  Bulfinch  Press.  (T 
Fahey/Klein  Gallery  in  Los  Angeles  h 
scheduled  its  opening  for  October 
and  the   Staley  Wise  Gallery   in   N 
York  for  December  9.)  "It's  a  real  n 
of  landscapes  and  people  and  anim<   : 
and  even  abstractions,"  Ritts  tells  n 
"There  are  some  nudes  also.  Again,  li. 
here  in  Santa  Fe,  Africa  is  about 
land,  the  light,  the  textures,  the  people 

"Do    you    feel    more    like    an    art 
here?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  would  say  so.  But  I  doi 
want  to  associate  Santa  Fe  with  artists  m 
you  know,  all  those  carved-wood  snakes 
he  says,  laughing.  "The  thing  in  my  wo 
that  always  inspires  me  is  the  natural  e 
ment.  And  this  is  one  natural-element  s 
ting  that  I've  never  explored." 

So  does  Ritts,  now  the  cowboy  a« 
thete,  have  a  favorite  objet  trouve  in  tl 
treasure  trove  of  a  home?  "There  is  a  1 
tie   wooden    piece    in    my   bedroom, 
carved  angel.  I  found  it  in  a  little  shop 
Barcelona.  I  think  it's  from  the  160C 
It's  just  that  the  face  is  so  interesting,"  1 
says,  confirming  that,  even  nestled  as  1  ifcwii, 
is  now  in  the  vast  natural  vistas  of  Ne  is 
Mexico,  it  is  still  the  view  of  a  divine  h 
man  visage  that  moves  him  most.  D 


(Continued  from  page  159)  I  go  see  him 
with  you?'  She  took  me  by  the  hand."  In 
the  ensuing  months,  Barbra  would  talk 
with  her  about  everything,  including  moth- 
er-daughter relationships.  "And  she  would 
only  say  things  that  supported  my  mother. 
But  when  I  read  the  book"— Virginia  Kel- 
ley's  autobiography,  published  after  her 
death  "it  turned  out  she'd  had  similar 
problems  with  her  own  mother.  She  under- 
stood what  I  was  talking  about  because 
she  lived  with  that  kind  of  mother." 

At  KLelley's  funeral.  Barbra  was  so 
moved  by  a  woman  who  sang  Baptist 
hymns  that  she  says  she  may  record  an 
album  ol  hymns.  "Someone  told  me 
aboul  th  ■  '  un  who  had  lost  her  voice 
once  an.  d  I  ged  c  od  to  give  it  back, 
and  said  if  he  <  she  would  only  sing  re- 
ligious songs;  Barbra  recalls.  A  few 
years  ago,  Streisand  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence: she  really  thought  she  was  losing 
her  voice.  "Now  I  realize  I  was  wrong.  I 
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just  needed  to  use  my  vocal  muscles  more." 
Two  surrogate  mothers  who  remain, 
besides  Cis  Corman,  are  Evelyn  Ostin, 
whose  husband.  Mo,  is  about  to  retire  as 
the  longtime  head  of  Warner  Bros.  Rec- 
ords, and  Joanne  Segel,  whose  husband, 
Gil,  is  a  retired  entertainment  business 
manager.  Together  with  Barbra,  they 
take  seriously  the  sort  of  self-exploration 
that  gets  dubbed  New  Age  by  East 
Coast  journalists.  Segel  calls  herself  a 
movement  and  psychospiritual  therapist, 
and  is  closely  linked  to  W.  Brugh  Joy,  a 
publicity-shy  doctor  who  convenes  spiri- 
tual retreats.  She  introduced  Barbra  to 
Joy,  and  says  that  Barbra's  inner-life  ex- 
plorations have  given  her  a  "huge  ap- 
petite for  many  perspectives  of  truth." 

Some  time  ago,  Ostin  and  Barbra  at- 
tended a  spiritual  retreat  together.  "There 
were  other  people,  but  she  and  I  shared  a 
cabin  together,"  Ostin  recalls.  "Barbra 
felt  that  I  have  always  taken  care  of  peo- 
ple, and  she  wanted  to  take  care  of  me." 
For  Barbra's  50th-birthday  party  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  instead  of  giving  her  pres- 
ents, her  friends  held  a  treasure  hunt  for 
her    inner    child    in    Malibu.    Barbra's 


"child"  was  given  dolls  and  other  toy 
which  she  now  uses  to  play  with  her  si 
year-old  goddaughter,  Caleigh. 

Also  close,  but  younger,  is  Ell 
Gilbert,  a  tawny,  taller  version  of  Jar 
Fonda,  whose  husband,  Bruce,  actual 
produced  Fonda's  films  for  15  year 
Now  in  charge  of  public  relations 
ICM,  Gilbert  met  Barbra  at  a  lunchec 
in  Sun  Valley  a  decade  ago.  When  th 
hit  it  off,  the  Gilberts  did  the  unthinkab 
with  Barbra  and  her  then  boyfriend,  ic 
cream  heir  Richard  Baskin.  "I  said  to  n 
husband,  'I  bet  no  one  ever  invites  thei 
to  dinner,  because  they  feel  intimidate 
about  it,'  so  we  did.  She  thought  that  w; 
great."  In  their  almost  daily  talks,  Gilber 
who  has  also  gone  on  retreats  with  Ba 
bra,  sees  flashes  of  the  wry  humor  th; 
was  so  much  a  part  of  Barbra's  youthfi 
appeal— the  bantering  with  Mike  Wallac 
on  PM  East,  the  wacky  turns  in  What 
Up,  Doc?  and  The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat 
but  that  has  been  obscured  by  the  war 
ness  and  perfectionism  of  Barbra  the  si 
perstar.  "She  and  I  were  driving  som< 
where,"  Gilbert  says  when  pressed  for  e: 
amples,  "and  the  traffic  was  horrible.  W 
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-I mi'  close  to  tfiL-  turnofl  foi  hci 
use  but  no  one  would  lei  us  ovei  So 
„■  stuck  her  head  out  the  window  and 
irtcd  singing  'Peooooooppppllle  '" 
Then  there's  Donna  Kaian,  who  be 
me  «i  elose  friend  alter  supplv  ing 
>thes  foi  Barbra's  last  appearance  in 
mity  Fair.  "We  have  so  much  in  com- 
)n,"  says  Karan.  "Both  o\'  us  had  fa- 
in who  left  when  we  were  very  young; 
:  had  the  same  mothers  We're  also 
ong  women.  And  we  share  an  obses- 
>n  with  finding  the  truth:  where  our  in- 
i  sell  is."  But  Karan  hadn't  always  pou- 
red these  imponderables.  "She  realK 
t  me  in  touch  with  my  spiritual  self," 
nan  says  unabashedly  of  Barbra.  "She 
jk  me  to  the  Mahanshi  Ayur-Veda 
ealth  Center  in  Lancaster,  Massachu- 
Us,  and  1  learned  to  meditate.  She  took 

on  this  boat  trip  to  the  Eolie  Islands, 
lere  the  whole  idea  was  not  to  do  any- 
ing.  I've  never  not  done  anything'" 
Karan,  in  turn,  tries  to  take  care  of 
irbra  in  whatever  ways  she  can.  "I  have 
very  strong  mothering  ability;  I  get 
Btnendous  joy  when  I  see  her  happy." 
evitably,  the  two  women  collaborated 

Barbra's  clothes  for  the  concert  tour, 
irbra,  who's  had  a  keenly  personal  fash- 
n  sense  ever  since  her  thrift-shop  days 


!>'. 


\; 


in  New  York,  knew  basically  what  she 
wanted,  kai.m  Hied  to  translate  her 
ideas     One   day,    she    lent    two    skirts    to 

I    \  foi  Barbra  to  try 
"l  love  ii."  Barbra  reported 
"What?" 

"When  I  open  the  top  layer,  there's  a 

shorter  layer  under  ne, ith  " 

"Barbra,''  Karan  said,  "that's  two  skirts 
1  wanted  you  to  choose  one  " 

"Well,  they  look  good  this  way!" 
Barbra    sent    the    skirts    back    to   be 
stitched  together;  the  double-skirt  ensem- 
ble went  with  her  on  tour;  Karan  has  put 
the  outfit  in  her  line  for  next  season. 

The  dinner  plates  have  been  cleared, 
and  the  most  important  decision  of 
the  evening  is  at  hand:  dessert.  "I  usual- 
ly eat  nonfat  yogurt  with  a  nonfat 
chocolate  sauce  and  almonds  or  walnuts 
on  it.  You  like  that  idea'.'"  Barbra  says. 
"Or  I  could  give  you  nonfat  chocolate 
cake  with  low-fat  Cool  Whip.  Or  I 
could  give  you  nonfat  chocolate  pud- 
ding with  low-fat  Cool  Whip." 

Nonfat  is  what  Barbra  still  is,  despite 
an  alleged  weakness  for  nondietetic 
sweets,  and  she's  still  amazingly  youth- 
ful: this  is,  after  all,  the  woman  who  at 
40  quite  convincingly  passed  as  a  young 


woman    in     Yentl     Ovei    the    > 

loot  •  ha  d  appeal  ii        ( i 

the  i  .In    who  '  'led    her 

elongated  features  with  Cleopatra  eyelin- 
er; even  the  famOUS  Slreisand  nose  seem-, 
unobtrusive  now  Is  it  possible  thai 
No  no  need  even  to  ask  It  wouldn't  be 
her  sty  Ic,  and  who  knows  what  a  nose 
job  might  do  to  the  voice'  Age  has  also 
been  kind  to  her  skin:  barelv  a  line  to 
show  lor  all  those  years  ol  stress,  thanks, 
she  says,  to  an  oily  complexion  in  her 
youth.  But  she  seems,  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive way.  tempered  by  time.  More  reflec- 
tive, less  self-absorbed,  perhaps. 

"There  are  advantages  to  growing  old- 
er.'" she  agrees.  "You  get  off  yourself 
more.  You  realize  that  there  are  things 
too  ingrained  to  change." 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  casts  and 
crews  on  her  upcoming  films  will  find 
Barbra  more  willing  to  compromise. 
Over  the  years.  Barbra  has  alienated  col- 
leagues with  the  famous  perfectionism, 
which,  among  other  things,  has  probably 
cost  her  roles.  "I  get  offered  opportuni- 
ties to  direct  far  more  than  act.  It's  like 
the  directors  are  frightened  to  work  w  ith 
me.  I'll  get  asked  to  act  in  [a  movie]  // 
I'm  directing.  The  only  American  direc- 
tors who've  ever  asked  me  to  be  in  their 
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Taste  An  American  Original. 


"My  ramily  has  produced  sparkling  wines 
tor  over  100  years. 

In  1982,  we  came  to  the  breezy  Cameros  region 
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as  tne  finest  place  on  earth  to  grow  Chardonnay  anc 
Pinot  noir,  the  classic  champagne  grapes. 

We  came  not  to  duplicate  the  wines  we've  made  in 
Europe  ror  the  last  century,  nut  to  create  the  rirst  truly 
great  American  sparkling  wine. 

Main  wine  critics  and  award  shows  (30  gold  medals 
in  tne  last  5  years!)  seem  to  think'  we  have 
succeeded.  We  nope  you  will,  too." 
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I  lie  First  Lady  or  Sonoma. 
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movies  are  Peter  Bogdanovich  [What's 
Up,  Doc?]  and  Irvin  Kershner  [Up  the 
Sandbox].  And  then  foreign  directors. 
John  Schlesinger  asked  me  a  long  time 
ago  to  be  in  a  movie.  Bertolucci  asked 
me  once,  and  Ingmar  Bergman.  And 
then  Percy  Adlon,  the  German  director, 
asked  me  to  be  in  Bagdad  Cafe.  I  was  al- 
most going  to  be  in  it  just  because  he 
wanted  me!  It  was  so  sweet,  to  be  want- 
ed by  a  director." 

Perhaps  they  think  that  as  a  director 
herself  now  Barbra  will  tell  others  what  to 
do.  "Perhaps.  And  yet  they  ask  Kevin 
Costner  to  be  in  their  movies,  don't  they?" 

Even  as  a  director  with  money  to  buy 
any  script  she  pleases  and  a  successful 
track  record,  she  still  meets  resistance. 
The  Prince  of  Tides  was  turned  down  by 
every  other  major  studio  before  Jon  Pe- 
ters, her  former  companion,  pushed  it 
through  at  Columbia,  where  he  was  then 
co-chairman.  The  film  went  on  to  win 
every  Oscar  nomination  but  the  obvious 
one— for  Barbra  as  director.  Steven  Spiel- 
berg, who  watched  a  just- edited  version 
of  Yentl  more  than  a  decade  ago  and  told 
Barbra  not  to  change  a  single  frame,  says 
pointedly,  "If  people  would  stop  assessing 
her  public  persona  every  time  they  assess 
her  as  a  filmmaker,  they  would  discover  a 
talented  director."  Yet  the  image  persists 
and  feathers  stay  ruffled. 

With  her  crews  at  least,  Barbra  is  de- 
termined to  get  respect  from  now  on. 
"They  say  I  fire  people  and  it  hasn't  been 
true.  But  they're  going  to  say  that  about 
you  because  you're  at  the  top  of  the 
heap,  anyway,  so  you  might  as  well  do 
what  you  have  to  do.  The  craft  takes  so 
much  out  of  you  that  it's  very  important 
for  the  soul,  the  spirit,  the  body  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  loving  support  system.  I 
didn't  have  that  on  Prince  of  Tides.  The 
grips,  the  prop  people,  the  gaffers  were 
wonderfully  supportive,  but  there  was  a 
handful  of  'boys'-clubbers'  who  were  not, 
and  it  made  my  job  extra-difficult.  I  want 
to  work  with  people  who  say,  'Yes,  it  can 
he  done.'  And  I  won't  be  afraid  to  fire 
people  who  constantly  say,  'It  can't.'" 

.  (he  two  scripts  that  weren't 

fal    >ve  nearly  done  now.  After 

i    srlude  o     oul-restoring  time  alone, 

\  ill  act    i.  and  likely  direct,  both. 

One  is  Th  t  ■  Has  Two  Faces,  a 
romantic  corned;  by  Richard  LaGrave- 
nese,  who  wrote  Th  Fisher  King.  The  sto- 
ry concerns  a  handsome  Columbia  math 


professor  who  feels  love  is  an  illusion  and 
sex  a  trap.  So  he  steers  his  friendship 
with  a  dowdy  female  professor— played 
by  Barbra— into  a  strictly  platonic  mar- 
riage. Of  course,  his  wife  starts  falling  in 
love  with  him  and  undergoes  a  makeover 
while  he's  out  of  town,  in  the  hope  of 
stirring  his  libido.  "I  think  I'm  always 
drawn  to  films  about  the  mystery  of  ap- 
pearances," Barbra  says.  "  Yentl  was  cer- 
tainly about  that:  what  is  male,  what  is  fe- 
male? Or  in  Nuts:  what  is  sane,  what  is 
not  sane?  The  Mirror  Has  Two  Faces  is  a 
really  charming  love  story.  But  it  has  seri- 
ous overtones  about  vanity  and  beauty, 
the  external  versus  the  internal." 

Last  year,  Barbra  worked  with  La- 
Gravenese  on  the  script,  had  a  reading, 
then  asked  for  a  rewrite.  For  months,  as 
Barbra  went  on  tour,  LaGravenese  la- 
bored. "So  I  read  the  new  screenplay," 
Barbra  says  with  the  Brooklyn  accent  she 
occasionally  lays  on  for  backspin.  "I 
don't  like  it  as  much  as  the  other  one!" 
On  the  return  flight  to  L.A.  for  the  Ana- 
heim concerts,  Barbra  reread  the  old 
script.  Less  anxious  now,  with  the  tour  al- 
most over,  she  had  a  new  reaction.  "I 
was  so  hard  on  myself,  that  it  wasn't 
good  enough.  I  read  it  now,  I  go,  'That's 
pretty  damn  good!'"  Harrison  Ford's 
name  has  appeared  in  columns  as  a  possi- 
ble male  lead;  Barbra  says  she  has  a 
name  in  mind,  but  it  isn't  Ford's. 

Though  the  Mirror  script  is  nearly  fin- 
ished, Barbra  will  probably  first  make 
The  Normal  Heart,  based  on  Larry 
Kramer's  searing  Off  Broadway  drama 
of  the  early  days  of  the  AIDS  crisis,  in 
part  because  Kramer's  health  is  uncer- 
tain. Of  course,  she's  been  vowing  to 
make  The  Normal  Heart  off  and  on  for 
eight  years.  Now,  she  says,  she's  close 
enough  to  be  drawing  up  a  budget  with 
Columbia,  where  she  has  her  first-look 
deal.  The  only  snag  is  that  she's  deter- 
mined to  cast  Ralph  Fiennes,  whose 
chilling  performance  as  the  concentra- 
tion-camp commander  in  Schindler's  List 
won  him  such  acclaim,  in  one  of  the  two 
starring  roles.  Fiennes,  however,  is  com- 
mitted to  play  Hamlet  in  London.  "So 
do  I  postpone  this?"  Barbra  muses.  She 
doesn't  yet  know,  but  Fiennes  may  be 
worth  the  wait.  "I  think  he's  the  best 
young  actor  of  our  time,"  she  says. 
"Like  Brando  and  Dean,  he  has  that 
charisma  and  soul  in  his  eyes— great  act- 
ing mixed  with  star  quality." 

Kramer,  an  activist-author  not  known 
for  patience,  sighs  at  the  thought  of  an- 
other delay,  but  has  no  complaints  about 
the  process.  "She'll  challenge  you  on 
every  word;  she'll  act  out  the  words,"  he 


says  of  Barbra.  "That  fine-tuning— as  | 
writer,  you  either  love  it  or  hate  it.  Ill 
the  way  I  work  myself,  especially  on  nj 
novel,  so  I  love  it."  Barbra,  he  found.  I 
members  all  the  words,  too.  "She'll  reca 
Draft  Four  when  you've  forgotten  eve 
previous  draft."  Indeed,  they  seem  to  st.| 
in  her  head  forever.  "One  night  we  we| 
having  a  bite  in  my  kitchen,"  Kramer 
calls.  "And  Barbra  was  watching  tele 
sion— channel  surfing.  She  came  upon 
showing  of  The  Way  We  Were,  and  rec 
ed  all  the  lines  as  both  characters  di 
Then,  when  the  scene  on  television  w 
finished,  she  continued  reciting  a  scei 
that  she  felt  had  been  mistakenly  cut. 
fought  and  fought  with  Sydney  [Pollac 
to  keep  that,'  she  said." 

She's  had  her  rounds  with  Kramer 
well.  "We  did  have  a  fight  about  a  su 
ject  I  refer  to  in  my  introduction  to  tl 
song  'Somewhere'  in  the  concert,"  sa 
Barbra,  "about  how  boring  life  would  1  :" 
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if  we  were  all  the  same.  To  me,  a  perfe 
world  would  be  a  place  in  which  we  a 
preciate  each  other's  differences.  We' 
equal,  but  we're  not  the  same.  In  tl 
play,  Larry  has  this  scene  with  his  broth 
in  which  he  says,  'I'm  the  same  as  yo 
Just  say  it.'  I  don't  believe  it!  His  broth 
is  heterosexual,  he's  homosexual.  They' 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the  law,  b 
they're  not  the  same!  So  I  can't  put  th; 
in  my  movie,  because  I  don't  believe  it.' 

"Did  he  end  up  agreeing  with  you?' 

"That's  what  I  like  about  being  a  c 
rector.  When  you're  the  director,  you  c 
rect  your  vision  of  the  film.  I  totally  r 
spect  Larry  as  a  writer  and  a  thinker,  bi 
ultimately  the  film  has  to  be  what  I  fe 
is  the  right  way  to  tell  the  story  and  t  lf;Jfcl 
reach  people." 

Says  Kramer,  "If  one  is  born  with  bli 
eyes  and  one  with  brown  eyes,  are  tr 
two  the  same  as  people?"  Neither  that  n<  ttv 
sexual  preference,  Kramer  feels,  shoul  [J i 
define  "differences"  among  people.  Bu 
he  says,  "I  could  never  make  her  unde 
stand,  and  after  a  while  I  just  gave  up. 

By  now.  the  play  might  strike  some  i  f 
dated,  but  Barbra  says  not.  "I  see  it  as 
movie  about  everybody's  right  to  love,  an 
therefore  it  is  for  me  a  love  story  si 
against  the  aids  epidemic.  Like  The  Wa 
We  Were  was  set  against  the  McCarthy  p 
riod."  As  a  wheelchair-bound  internist  wh 
takes  on  the  medical  establishment  (tr 
role  is  based  on  the  real-life  heroine  tfi 
late  Dr.  Linda  Laubenstein),  Barbra  coi 
fronts  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
say,  'I  don't  understand— you've  given  $2 
million  to  investigate  seven  deaths  froi 
Tylenol.  But  you  don't  have  money  for  r< 
search  of  a  disease  that  has  already  killed 
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thai  time  ><)<)  people  What  is  an  epi 
mi(  here?'  It's  outrageous  what  the  go\ 
nmeni  did  I  want  to  re-create  vvh.ii  I  ex- 
rienced  when  I  saw  that  play  the  rage, 
d  the  compassion  I  fell  for  these  charac- 
I  1 1  lie  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
b  doctor  will  appear  in  streaked  hail  and 
nilous  fingernails.) 

In  one  sense,  at  least.  I  he  Xnmutl 
■mi  will  be  plenty  contemporary:  physi- 
I  intimacy  between  the  film's  male 
,ers  will  be  shown  on -screen,  Philadel- 
ia  blatantly  avoided  that  risk  and  thus, 
le  might  reason,  did  some  good  by 
idling  a  wide  audience.  Barbra  scoffs  at 
at.  "I  thought  that  movie  really  played  it 
fe,"  she  says.  "1  thought  it  was  a  very 
vngc  movie.  I  mean.  I  didn't  buy  that 
)ry!  The  characters  were  either  all  good 
evil:  the  good  family,  the  evil  lawyers  at 
at  firm.  ...  It  did  reach  a  lot  of  people 
d  that's  good,  but  you  have  to  keep  tak- 
g  steps.  All  you  can  do  is  fail." 
Barbra  also  hopes  to  make  The  Race. 
r  Warner  Bros.  The  script  is  based  on  a 
natonal  race.  For  several  years  now 
e's  been   updating  it  as  the  political 

j  idscape  has  changed.  In  Washington 
4  spring,  when  she  was  researching  it, 
e  gossip  mill  once  again  went  into  over- 
ive.  Barbra  was  said  to  be  putting  out 
elers  tor  her  own  campaign. 
The  next  screen  project  that  bears  her 
ime,  however,  will  be  a  television  movie 
ised  on  the  story  of  Colonel  Margarethe 
mimermeyer,  the  Bronze  Star  Vietnam 
teran  banished  from  the  National  Guard 
r  acknowledging  her  lesbianism,  then  re- 
stated after  a  bruising  court  battle.  As 
le  of  the  executive  producers,  Barbra 
•lped  persuade  Glenn  Close  to  play  Cam- 
ermeyer.  More  to  the  point,  she  persuad- 
I  Cammermeyer  to  let  her  story  be  told. 
I  had  been  approached  so  many 
lies   for   my    life   story,   and   I    turned 

\  nvn  all  those  offers,"  Cammermeyer 
mfirms  in  a  subdued  voice.  "But  I  re- 
acted [Barbra's]  work;  she  seemed  to 
e  a  person  who  stands  lor  human -rights 
uses  and  rights  for  minorities."  Reluc- 
ntly,  Cammermeyer  showed  up  with 
•r  attorney  at  Barbra's  Holmby  Hills 
Ipse.  "When  we  first  got  there,  there 
is  a  general  discussion  ol'  what  various 
;ople  in  the  room  did  sort  o\'  small  talk 
at  wasn't  really  saving  anything.  And 
Ik  about  the  arts  with  people  who 
eren't  m  the  arts,  namely  me  and  my  al- 
rnev.  But  then  suddenly  Barbra  said. 
Iking  me  in  the  eye.  '(irelhe.  do  you 

„  ant  your  life  story  all  over  the  television 
Wen?'  I  said.  'Not  particularly.'  It  was 
that  point  that  we  got  beyond  the  so- 
al  stuff  .      that  Barbra  began  to  talk 
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abotll  whv  it  was  an  issue  <>|  lOCial  iclc 
vancc  loi  soeielv  as  a  whole  I  could  be  a 
Catalyst,    Which     made    sense       \ltcr     all. 

that's  why  I  was  challenging  the  policy.  I 
knew  my  military  career  was  ova  regard 
less  o\  the  outcome 

\s  the  project  moves  closer  to  comple- 
tion it's  just  been  filmed,  and  will  likely 
be  shown  m  February  on  NB(  <  am- 
mermeyer  has  marveled  at  the  way  Bar- 
bra is  publicly  perceived.  "Every  time  I 
see  something  written  about  her  m  the 
press,  it's  never  without  some  negative 
connotation.  What  i.\  it  about  the  fact 
that  she's  talented,  enriching,  caring,  gives 
of  herself  emotionally  and  financially  to 
the  things  she  believes  in  what  is  it 
about  that  that  is  so  offensive  to  people'" 
Cammermeyer  sees  a  parallel  with  her 
own  experience  as  a  lesbian  in  the  mili- 
tary: both  worlds  are  ruled  by  boys'  clubs 
that  close  ranks  against  women  who  don't 
toe  the  line. 

Over  coffee  in  her  downstairs  study— a 
room  done  entirely  in  shades  of 
white  Barbra  picks  up  again  on  sexism, 
but  more  abstractly.  "It  fascinates  me  to 
think  why  men  are  so  frightened  of 
women.  You  have  to  go  back  to  caveman 
times.  The  man  doesn't  know  he  has  any 
part  in  making  that  baby.  All  he  sees  is: 
the  woman  opens  her  legs,  and  out  comes 
human  life.  Well— she  must  be  a  god!  The 
man  had  to  be  in  awe.  He  had  to  be 
frightened:  if  she  can  give  life,  she  can 
take  it  away.  I  think  it  started  there." 

Raising  a  son,  Barbra  says,  made  her 
more  aware  of  ingrained  male  traits— the 
need  to  be  macho— and  how  basic  the 
shaping  forces  can  be.  Jason,  Barbra's 
son  by  actor  Elliott  Gould,  was  a  cesare- 
an birth.  "And  even  though  I  went 
through  labor  for  eight  hours,  he  didn't 
have  to  struggle  through  the  birth  canal. 
There's  something  I  find  that's  connect- 
ed somehow.  In  a  way,  something  was 
too  easy  for  him." 

Perhaps  it's  the  hour— almost  mid- 
night but  talk  of  Jason  seems  to  make 
Barbra  more  contemplative.  She  speaks 
with  great  pride  of  the  film  he  made  when 
he  was  17  years  old,  and  of  his  critically 
praised  performance  as  her  screen -role 
son  in  The  Prime  of  Tides.  "Everything  he 
does,  he's  very  gifted:  he'll  sit  down  and 
play  you  something,  having  never  taken  a 
lesson,  make  a  film,  draw,  write  a  screen- 
play   Bui  he's  not  driven  like  I  am." 

It's  an  old  story:  the  up-from-nowhere 
American  success  who  raises  a  child  with 
all  the  material  comforts  she  was  denied, 
and  finds  great  surprise  the  child  lacks 
her  ambition 
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I  lud  to  mal e   •  .M hi iii Mi-  ol  in ■ 
Barbra   lay    ioftl>   almo  n  more  to  her 

sell   tl tO  me       I   lived  in  those  movie 

theaters  and  went  out  into  the  hoi  hu 
mid  Brooklyn  itreel  i  and  went  hon 

an  apartment  where  there  were  three 
children  I  didn't  have  niv  own  room  un- 
til I  was  I  J!  We  didn't  have  a  couch  until 
l  was  eight.  We  had  a  dining  room,  we 

used  to  sit  around  the  table  My  brother 
slept  on  a  cot  that  folded  out  my  mother 
and  I  slept  in  the  same  bed  I  didn't  have 
luxury.  My  grandmother,  my  grandfather, 
my  brother,  me.  and  my  mother  all 
shared  a  bathroom.  A  couch  to  me  was 
an  amazing  thing." 

Some  days  later,  Barbra  calls  during  an 
editing  break.  The  news  of  the  day 
has  upset  her,  as  it  often  does.  "What's 
Whitewater  compared  to  Watergate'.'"  she 
says.  "At  worst  it's  some  10-year-old 
fekakte  real-estate  deal.  But  these  Demo- 
crats are  too  nice!  They  let  some  senators 
compare  the  hearings  to  Iran-contra." 
And  the  journalists:  "Barbara  Walters  lets 
Rush  Limbaugh  get  away  with  saying,  i 
shine  the  light  of  truth  on  things."  And 
then  look  at  The  New  Republic"— the  lat- 
est issue  has  a  piece  that  points  out  half  a 
dozen  important  inaccuracies  in  recent 
Limbaugh  broadcasts. 

That  same  morning,  a  New  York  gos- 
sip column  is  devoted  entirely  to  Barbra. 
The  column  suggests  that  Barbra  has  all 
but  taken  her  goddaughter  Caleigh  under 
her  wing  as  her  own  daughter,  alienating 
the  child's  mother,  as  well  as  potentially 
diminishing  Jason's  inheritance. 

"That  was  such  a  load  of  bull!"  Barbra 
says  heatedly.  "Caleigh  has  one  of  the 
richest  fathers  in  the  country.  Does  she 
need  me  to  leave  her  a  trust  fund?  And 
then  that  she's  spending  a  night  a  week  at 
my  house.  I've  been  touring  for  eight 
months  how  could  she  be  spending  the 
night'.'  Where  do  people  get  this  crap.'" 

In  fact.  Barbra  has  become  something 
of  a  fairy  godmother,  spending  time 
with  several  children,  even  escorting 
Ellen  Gilbert's  son  to  his  school  on 
grandparents'  day.  Her  love  for  them  is 
palpable  an  opening  o\'  the  heart.  That. 
she  says,  is  the  real  goal  of  the  quest. 
But.  of  course,  that  isn't  news 

"Why  am  1  so  affected  by  things  that 
are  written  that  aren't  true'  Why  can't  I 
let  it  roll  off  my  back''  Because  the  truth 
is  what  I  rely  on  as  an  actress,  as  a  singer. 
as  a  director  1  think  that  any  performer 
knows  his  or  her  work  has  to  be  based  on 
the  truth  if  it's  to  communicate  to  the  au- 
dience. If  I'm  truthful  to  the  moment 
while  I'm  singing,  it  works,  if  I'm  not.  the 
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audience  feels  that.  So  the  truth  to  me  is 
all-powerful.  And  I  know  how  easily  a  lie 
can  become  the  truth  in  most  people's 
eyes  if  it's  repeated  enough.  Things  I  nev- 
er said  show  up  again  and  again,  in  arti- 
cles, then  in  unauthorized  books.  Like 
'Brooklyn  to  me  was  baseball,  boredom, 
and  bad  breath.'  Nice  line,  but  I  never 
said  it.  And  then  these  things  define  me. 
It  drives  me  nuts." 

Even  when  the  facts  are  right,  there  is 
a  curious  snippiness  in  most  reporting 
about  Barbra.  In  part,  it  seems  provoked 
by  the  same  strength  of  character  that 
irks  film  colleagues.  Barbra  is  perceived 
as  the  controlling  diva,  and  so  journalists 
take  enormous  delight  in  proving  she 
can't  control  them.  For  those  journalists 
who  actually  interview  her,  the  snippiness 
comes  less  from  envy  than  from  exhaus- 
tion. Almost  every  day  now,  the  phone 
rings:  Barbra  has  edited  the  previous 
day's  talk  in  her  head  like  film  footage, 
and  wants  to  add  or  subtract.  I  should 
put  in  that  as  ardent  as  she  is  about  Clin- 
ton, that  doesn't  mean  she  loves  every- 
thing he  does.  And  have  I  put  in  the  line 
about  journalists  as  careerists,  more  inter- 
ested in  themselves  than  their  subjects? 
And  about  how  she  always  used  to  think. 
Why  am  I  being  raised  on  the  stage?  I'd 
rather  be  down  with  the  people  in  the  au- 
dience. And  about  the  telephone  game, 
Barbra's  metaphor  for  all  the  distortions 
she  sees,  from  the  AJtman  testimony  to 
gossip  about  her  private  life.  And  why 
haven't  I  asked  more  about  her  love  of 
children,  and  the  charitable  work  that's 
come  out  of  that?  It's  all  true,  yes,  and 


I'll  do  what  I  can!  But  at  some  point  a 
voice  starts  to  resound  in  my  head.  And 
what  the  voice  says  is:  "Hey,  Mom,  get 
off  my  back!" 

The  irony  is  that  her  work  is  about  all 
Barbra  does  control.  Certainly  she  doesn't 
control  the  press,  as  she  keeps  being  re- 
minded. She  can't  control  her  fans,  who 
mob  her  every  time  she  steps  outside  and 
yet  turn  vengeful— as  she's  often  found— if 
she  fails  to  reciprocate  their  adoration. 
And  while  she  can  surround  herself  with 
trusted  friends,  she's  no  closer  after  this 
year  of  money  and  applause  to  a  commit- 
ted relationship  with  a  man  than  she  was 
a  year  ago. 

"Not  long  ago,"  recalls  one  friend,  "I 
saw  Barbra  as  she  was  getting  ready  to 
go  out  on  a  date.  I  couldn't  believe  how 
nervous  she  was— like  a  high-school  se- 
nior going  out  to  the  prom."  S.W.F.,  di- 
vorced, runs  her  own  business,  gym-fit, 
loves  beach  walks  in  baggy  sweaters,  spir- 
itual exploration,  children,  C-SPAN,  and 
Tlw  Economist,  seeking  handsome  Demo- 
crat not  put  off  by  crowds  and  paparazzi. 
"If  you  get  a  man  who  doesn't  mind,  and 
is  weak,"  muses  the  friend,  "then  you  be- 
gin to  hate  him  for  it.  If  you  get  a  Peter 
Jennings,  you'll  annoy  the  shit  out  of 
them.  So  she's  alone,  and  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  she's  more  open— warmer, 
nicer— than  ever  before." 

It's  the  pattern  that's  characterized  most 
of  her  life.  Unloved,  she  sang  for  approval. 
She  got  approval;  it  grew;  sooner  or  later, 
it  pushed  the  love  away.  It's  not  like  being 
poor,  and  it's  not  like  being  hungry.  But 
it's  a  sorrow  all  the  same.  "In  some  ways 
she's  had  so  little  denied  her,"  says  Grethe 
Cammermeyer.  "And  yet  there's  still  a  per- 
ception of  sadness  about  her,  and  intensity. 
Not  a  sense  of  lightness  and  joy." 

The  only  answer  is  to  keep  on  with  the 


quest:  to  work,  battle  fears,  take  pleasufc 
in  the  world,  and  hope  for  love  to  grnfc 
"I'm  a  pretty  pragmatic  person,  groun 
in  reality,"  Barbra  says.  "I'm  an  earth  si 
Taurus.  I  don't  like  swimming  underwat 
or  flying  in  the  air.  It's  about  accepti   \ 
things  as  they  are,  but  always  striving 
better  them.  Suffering  is  the  resistance 
what  is.  If  you  want  to  suffer  less  you  ha 
to  come  to  grips  with  what  is. 

"I'm  looking  out  my  window,"  Barb 
adds,  "and  looking  at  the  trees  shimm 
in  the  sun.  I  have  flowers  all  around  t  a 
cause  they're  such  a  gift.  I  even  ha 
flowers  at  nose  level  in  my  bathroom 
have  this  cranberry-glass  Victorian  har  I 
ing  vase  and  I  keep  the  most  beautifu  M  in  \ 
scented  flowers  in  it.  So  while  I'm  bruj  \ 
ing  my  teeth,  I  stop  to  smell  the  roses.' 
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he  morning  after  the  HBO  show,  B;  titii  bel 
bra  checks  in  one  last  time.  She  sa  a\  win 
she  worked  27  hours  straight  to  edit  t  \ 
tape— "I  thought  I  was  going  to  have 
fucking  heart  attack!"— and  delivered 
only  an  hour  before  the  show  was  sch« 
uled  to  air.  Even  so,  she  says,  there 
imperfections.  Exhausted,  she  watched IfolitS 
air  with  Richard  Baskin,  Ralph  Fienn<  eati 
Shirley  MacLaine,  and  the  Segels. 
were  talking  about  how  far  I'd  come  fro  ti 
Vegas,"  she  recounts  hopefully,  "when  1 
had  to  take  Lomotil  and  lost  weight  ai  p 


sleep.  I  thought  I  really  would  disappoi 
people,  that  I  wasn't  good  enough.  So 
my  growth  process,  I've  come  to  reali 
I'm  pretty  good.  I  don't  know  why  I 
good,  but  I  know  that  I  am  good.  Ai 
now  that  I  have  more  sense  of  that 
imperfections  are  O.K.  Whoever  I  am 
good  enough  to  be  there. 

"I'll  tell  you  this,"  she  says,  "as  of  WeJliiJ 
nesday  I'm  going  on  a  fucking  boat 
don't  want  to  know  from  work."  D 
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HUFFINGTON 


(Continued  from  page  164)  ruthless.  The 
other  is  that  she  really  convinces  herself 
beforehand.  She  sells  herself  first."  There 
is  definitely  a  spacey  quality  to  both  Huf- 
fingtons,  which  allows  them  to  go  after 
what  they  want  unaffected  by  the  impres- 
sion they  leave  behind.  The  pervasive 
sense  is  that  ever)  >n<  and  everything  is 
"of  use":  the  Hufti,  ons  schmooze  you 
and  then  they  use  you 

Not  surprisingly,  a  I         irl    T  Michael 
Huffington's  political  platform  neatly  co- 


incides with  his  wife's  latest  book,  Tiie 
Fourth  Instinct:  The  Call  of  the  Soul.  The 
thesis  of  the  book  is  that  humankind's 
hunger  for  spirituality  is  as  great  as  its 
drives  for  survival,  sex,  and  power,  and 
that  if  we  would  all  get  beyond  the  empty 
striving  of  materialism,  give  vent  to  our 
better  nature,  and  volunteer  to  help  the 
poor  more  the  wasteful  welfare  state  we 
live  in  would  be  eliminated. 

Huffington's  debut  speech  on  having 
volunteerism  replace  welfare,  however, 
delivered  to  a  group  of  black  entrepre- 
neurs in  San  Diego  in  August,  was  a  dis- 
aster. Dave  Lesher  reported  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  that  Huffington  was  pep- 
pered  with   questions   and   complaints. 
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that  he  didn't  know  the  cost  of  the  ci  aj\ 
rent  federal  welfare  system— though  ot 
of  his  commercials  says  we  have  "wasti 
$3.5  trillion"  on  it— and  that  he  wasi 
certain  which  government  programs  ] 
would  eliminate.  Lesher  quoted  the  Re 
erend  George  Walter  Smith,  the  Repub 
can  who  hosted  the  event:  "People  k  m 
here  completely  laughing.  This  man  do 
not  grasp  the  issues." 

To  launch  his  crusade,  Huffington  d 
nated  his  congressional  salary  to  fund  tl 
Partnership  for  the  Children  of  Santa  Be 
bara  County,  a  group  Arianna  bega  « 
some  say,  to  emulate  Hillary  Clinton's  i  L 
terest  in  children's  issues.  The  partnersh 
has  given  out   $132,000   in   grants  at 
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Iped  children  with  dental  problem  ■  in 
i  -  congressional  district,  bul  the 

nv/Vcvs  reported  that  it  has  recently 
n  into  severe  financial  problems  [he 
tifiingtons  also  lent  their  home  foi  .1 
ml  raiser  for  the  Partnership,  but  Vrian 

sent  the  group  the  valet-parking  hill  loi 
00  Michael  told  Charlie  Rose  on  his 

k   show,  "People  are  ready   lor  somc- 

ing  beyond  materialism." 

Since  volunteerism  is  meant  to  be  a  cor- 

rstone  o(  Hufiington's  Senate  campaign, 

isked  Ananna  where  she  personal  Iv  had 

•luntcered.    She    said    she    volunteered 

erv  regularly."  I  had  been  told  that  she 

is  seldom  seen  at  her  children's  pre- 
ihool  in  Washington,  and  Michael  an- 

mnced    in   April    to   the   Los  Angeles 

mes  that  he  couldn't  re- 

11   where   he   had   volun- 
£red     before     last     New 

sax's,  when  he  gave  out 

ifod  in  two  shelters,  except 

do   fund-raising  for  his 

ria  mater,  Stanford.   But 

»w  Arianna  mentioned  her 
(  urch    and    Storyteller,    a 

mproiit  Santa  Barbara  or- 
Inization  that  cares  for 
V  i>meless  and  abused  chil- 

ten  during  the  day.  I  was 

rdly  prepared  for  the  re- 

4tion   1   got  from   Liliana 

nsel,  the  executive  direc- 

r  of  Storyteller. 
'No,  she  has  never  volun- 

:red  here.  In  three  years, 
\i  1 1  one  has  ever  seen  Arian- 
I    but  twice,  and  both  times 

e  brought  a  TV  crew  with 

r.  It  was  self-promotion, 
ft'f  >thing  more.  She's  never  given  a  penny 
us  and  never  even  worked  with  the 

ildren,"  said  Hensel.  "The  board  as  well 

myself  feel  the  same  way  about  her.  We 
-  >n't  want  our  name  used  in  connection 

th  her.  .  .  .  It's  using  needy  children  in  a 
CO  edy  situation  for  political  gain,  and  it's 
orally  disgusting."  Hensel  went  on  to  sav 

at  several  months  earlier  she  had  gotten 

call  from  Michael  Hufiington's  secre- 
t  ry,  asking  if  he  could  stop  by  at  one 
Kf  dock,  "I  said  wonderful,  but  the  chil- 

en  would  be  napping  then,  and  I  didn't 

int  any  TV  cameras  or  press.  .  .  .  She 

Bed   me  back   in    IS   minutes.    He  had 

und  another  agency.   Is  that  blatantly 

ling  you  something?" 

I  gol  a  similar  reaction  from  Barbara 

illefson,  the  executive  director  of  the 
nta    Barbara    Council    of    Christmas 

leer,  which  runs  the  Unity  Shoppe, 
rshi  icre  the  poor  can  "shop"  lor  food  as 

•II  as  clothes  and  tovs  made  In  senior 
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volunteer!     lellefson,    win.     u| 
more  than  1,000  volunteei  i,  wai  .1  iked  ii 

\n.inii.i  could  visit  M  ilh  a  I  V  i  lew  foi 
"a  video  essay"  to  promote  hci  hook    I  he 

Unit)  Shoppe  is  mentioned  in  the  book 

\nanna  once  chaired  a  fund -i.iisei  foi 
the  charity,  >u\d  Michael  made  a  Ml), 000 

donation  Nevertheless,  rellefson  was 
stunned  when  the  video  aired,  it  clearl) 
gave    the    impression    that    the    i  nit) 

Shoppe  is  an  offshoot  of  Ananna's  Part- 
nership for  the  Children.  "I  received 
many  calls  from  local  people."  said  I  el  let- 
son  "The)  were  shocked  and  upset  with 
the  way  Mrs.  HuHington  and  her  film  ed- 
itors created  the  illusion  that  the  work  of 
the  Unity  Shoppe  was  a  result  of  her  ef- 
forts, and  that  it  is  her  dream  to  have  a 

Soul  Initiates 

such  as  Arianna  are 

required  to  chant 

the  secret  names  of  God 

that  John-Roger 

gives  them. 

pilot  program  for  other  cities  implement- 
ed by  a  Partnership  for  the  Children." 

"They're  scary,"  one  of  Michael  Huf- 
fington's  former  legislative  aides  told  me. 
"They're  scary  because  it's  a  process  tak- 
ing place  in  America.  Democracy  for  the 
average  guy  isn't  there,  because  these  guys 
buy  elections,  and  they  buy  them  on  ego." 

To  Arianna  Huflington.  there  are  two 
kinds  of  people  who  serve  in  public 
life:  leaders  and  managers.  Managers  are 
the  grunts  who  tinker  with  the  process. 
"Most  of  the  legislation  introduced  is  ei- 
ther damaging  or  irrelevant."  she  declares 
when  I  meet  with  her  in  a  coffee  shop 
near  her  home.  Dianne  leinstem  is  a  man- 
ager, whom  Michael  lluffmgton  told  to 
"get  a  lite"  the  night  he  won  the  primary. 
"Dianne  leinstein  was  quoted  saying, 
'Government  is  mv  hie,'  and  that's  part  of 
the  problem,"  says  Ananna.  "Government 
should  not  be  a  politician's  life."  Her  hus- 


band  i  Iran  icendenl  vision  1 1   mm  h  i 

radical    I  em  ,1cm  i  .  .1  m.m.i/-  i    Mm  h  I 

a  thinker  and  .1  le.idrr    V.  •  g  to 

luin  things  around  with  mini'  i     Man 
reshufl  le  On-  da  k  i  hail  i  on  th    D 
mint    I  hat  s  vsh.it  she's  doing 

"You  ie  thinking  about  a  radical  new 

vision  m  which  government  plavs  a  com- 
plete!) dilletent  role?"  I  ask    "Absolutelv. 
where  the  concept  of  citizenship  is  rede- 
lined  to  include  involvement  in  the  com- 
munity." She  adds,  "Most  people  in  the 
last  30  vcars.  when  the)  are  confronted 
with  a  problem,  ask  the  question:  What 
is  the  government  going  to  do  about  it'.' 
We   need   to  start   asking  ourselves   the 
question:  What  am  /  going  to  do  about 
it?  ...  I  have  given  six  speeches  on  the 
subject,  in  which  I  develop 
this  theme."  And  now  Mi- 
chael is  running  on  it. 

Arianna    Stassinopoulos 
first  became  noticed  in  her 
undergraduate  days  at  Cam- 
bridge. She  was  the  first  for- 
eign woman  president  of  the 
Cambridge  Union,  the  vener- 
able debating  society,  which 
led  her  into  a  romance  and 
lifelong    affiliation    with    a 
reigning  cultural  figure  of  the 
time,  pundit  Bernard  Levin, 
whom  she  met  as  a  fellow 
quiz-show  contestant.  An  av- 
id disciple  of  the  late  dis- 
credited guru  Bhagvvan  Shree 
Rajneesh,  Levin  long  wrote 
'  Arianna's  toasts  for  her  and 
still     advises    her    on     her 
books.  "Even  then,"  says  a 
Cambridge    classmate,    "she 
was  ambitious  beyond  measure."  Soon 
Arianna  was  launched  into  British  society 
and  the  great  beyond,  eventually  becom- 
ing the  author  of  six  books,  parts  of  three 
of  which  she  has  been  accused  of  appro- 
priating from  others.  In  our  interview,  to 
which  she  has  volunteered  to  come  in 
place  of  her  husband,  many  of  the  tech- 
niques she  learned  on  the  debating  fields 
of  Cambridge  are  put  into  play. 

for  example,  I  try  to  pin  her  down  on 
why  Michael  will  not  release  his  income- 
tax  returns.  Arianna  began  her  latest  Cal- 
ifornia residence  in  1988,  but  Michael 
staved  in  Texas,  where  there  is  no  state 
income  tax.  He  was  officially  living  there 
when  his  older  daughter  was  born  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  he  did  not  declare  himself  a 
resident  o{'  California  until  1991,  in  the 
process  avoiding  California  income  tax 
on  his  share  o\  the  $600  million  sale  of 
Huffco.  At  first,  Ananna  avoids  answer- 
ing: "He  has  done  everything  that  is  re- 
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quired  by  law."  Next  it  is  Feinstein's  fault: 
"He  feels  that  he  has  released  everything 
that  is  legal.  He  feels  Dianne  Feinstein 
has  attacked  him  for  not  paying  his  tax- 
es." Then  it  is  my  fault  for  asking:  "I 
think  that  maybe  you  have  made  up  your 
mind."  And  finally:  "Beyond  that,  you 
need  to  talk  to  him."  But,  of 
course,  Michael  is  not  taking  any 
questions. 

She  claims  that  she  has  no 
input  whatsoever  into  Michael's 
congressional  office,  that  she  mere- 
ly helps  out  with  strategy  in  his 
campaigns:  "These  are  all  illu- 
sions, [that]  all  these  things  in  his 
congressional  office  go  through 
me— it's  just  totally  unreal  and 
untrue."  She  does  not  know  that 
I  have  just  spoken  to  Arianna 
supporter  Donald  Smith,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Western 
Commercial  Space  Center  at  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base,  in  Huf- 
fington's  district,  who  has  had 
extensive  dealings  with  Huffing- 
ton's  office.  When  I  asked  him 
what  Arianna's  role  was,  he  told 
me  what  everyone  else  ended  up 
saying:  "She's  locked  into  every- 
thing he  does.  She's  the  one  do- 
ing most  of  the  talking  for  him." 

No,  Arianna  tells  me,  she 
does  not  have  a  large  turnover  of 
servants.  Haven't  /  ever  dis- 
missed anyone?  That's  what  they 
once  said  about  Jackie  Kennedy, 
too.  "I  can  be  cruel,"  she  finally 
admits.  "Of  course,  I'm  trying  to 
improve  myself  every  day  and  get  better 
and  be  better— at  whatever  I'm  doing." 
Arianna  tells  me  she  sees  her  life  as  simi- 
lar to  being  on  a  train.  "Being  on  a  train 
and  going  home  to  God.  And  on  the 
train  s  my  family,  the  people  I'm  closest 
to.  Am.  uitside  thi  train,  everything  that 
happens  to  my  life  i;  scenery.  Some  of  it 
is  beautifu!  scenery   :  of  it  is  ugly 

scenery  .  .  .  but  the  I  oves  on." 

In  Paris  in  the  hue  'Os,  .  una  Stassi- 
nopoulos  was  ord  la  ninister  in 
the  Church  of  the  M  ent  of  Spiritu- 
al Inner  Awareness  she  was 
baptized  in  the  river  '  S.I. A.  is 
a  New  Age  church  to  ers  but  a 
mind-manipulating  cull  I  those 
who  have  left  it.  In  hei  in  >n,  Ari- 
anna. who  attained  the  l                 el  of 
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secret  initiation,  "Soul  Initiate,"  swore 
devotion  to  a  curious  divinity.  The  docu- 
ment of  ordination  reads:  "We  do  this 
through  the  order  of  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood,  the  Office  of  the  Christ,  the 
Mystical  Traveler,  Preceptor  Conscious- 
ness, and  into  God.  This  delineates  for 
you  the  divine  line  of  authority."  In  oth- 
er words,  the  instigator  of  a  Senate  cam- 
paign preaching  traditional  values  has 
long  been  beholden  to  a  most  untradi- 
tional  form  of  religion,  led  by  a  guru 


Michael  and  Arianna  Huffington  at  their  $1 10,000 
1986  wedding,  which  was  paid  for  by  Ann  Getty. 


who  considers  himself  more  powerful 
than  Jesus  Christ.  M.S. I. A.  ministers  be- 
lieve that  the  Mystical  Traveler,  the  cho- 
sen one  of  God  on  earth  at  any  given 
time,  is  now  John -Roger,  the  founder  of 
M.S. I. A.  They  believe  that  the  Preceptor 
Consciousness,  which  is  embodied  on 
the  planet  only  every  25.000  years  and  is 
therefore  higher  than  Christ,  is  personi- 
fied by  John-Roger.  Soul  Initiates  such 
as  Arianna  are  required  to  pray  by 
chanting  the  secret  names  of  God  that 
John -Roger  gives  them.  They  either  fol- 
low the  rules  or  renounce  the  ministry, 
which  is  fully  accredited  in  California 
and  which  allows  them  to  perform  wed- 
dings and  baptismal  ceremonies.  Arian- 
na Huffington,  who  has  followed  the 
diminutive  John-Roger  all  over  the 
world  for  two  decades,  has  never  re- 


nounced   her    ministry.    She    told    rm^ 
"That's  not  necessary.  Because  to  mep 
ministry  is  something  of  being  of  ser 
.  .  .  not  about  performing  baptisms  al 
weddings."  When  I  asked  Arianna  if  a 
still  chants  the  names  of  God  that  Jc 
Roger  gave  her— a  dead-bang  giveaw 
according  to  ex-M.S.I.A.  members,  asl 
whether  or  not  someone  still  believe* 
she    replied,    "These   are   sacred   qui 
tions.  ...  I  pray.  I'm  not  going  to  c| 
cuss  how  I  pray." 

Records  filed  with  the  Calif  mcipate 
nia  attorney  general  show  that  1  *  W 
tween  July  1990  and  June  19  (ne\erb 
Arianna  Huffington  contribut  n  ^  ^ 
$35,000  to  the  Foundation  for  t  pttothir 
Study  of  Individual  and  Woi  Itrsol'Jf 
Peace,  formerly  the  John-Roj  B  incra 
Foundation.  John-Roger,  or  J-  %  the 
the  60-year-old  Utah-born  font  iiwi 
schoolteacher  based  in  Los  Anj  tame du 
les,  was  born  Roger  Hinkins  I  iffl  w 
metamorphosed  during  a  nil  fee.  hi 
day  kidney-stone-induced  cor  Bow  M.S. 
into  a  self-proclaimed  god.  1  Ibseiri 
has  been  accused  in  various  n  Dofus.  1 
dia  exposes,  notably  in  the  I  ittopn 
Angeles  Times  in  1988,  of  mi  tytofih 
control,  electronic  eavesdroppii  laousn 
and  the  sexual  coercion  of  m<  Broom 
acolytes— charges  he  denied.  I  be  cellai 
encourages  his  3,000  or  so  folio  tor."  \ri 
ers  to  tithe,  i.e.,  give  10  percent  Blookf 
their  income  to  him.  Ex-memb  fa  I 
Susan  Roberts  remembers  Aria  inker  Jo 
na  during  an  M.S.I.A.  retreat  tChrist. 
upstate  New  York  in  1987,  star  l  limes 
ing  up  and  saying,  "'Dahlings,  in  I  me 
you  want  to  marry  a  rich  m;  iftess 
like  I  did,  then  tithe?  Everyo  tme.""/ 
whooped  and  hollered." 

John-Roger  has  told  his  f<  a  cult  fc 
lowers  that  they  have  the  pow  niher  no 
to  change  weather  patterns  and  disma  (dung  e 
tie  nuclear  weapons.  Yet  Arianna  has  <  b  a  men 
ways  defended  him,  though  now  she  co  ai  [  had 
sistently  minimizes  how  close  they  ha  lople and 
been  and  insists,  in  interviews  abo  lalsodt 
John-Roger's  multimillion-dollar  empii  (elite  c 
there  is  "nothing  that  you  join." 

"Of  course  there's  something  to  joi  ten  Vi 
You  have  to  enroll  in  discourses  in  ord  lins^ 
to  be  an  initiate  of  the  Traveler,"  says  S  x 
san  Roberts.  "She's  a  very  lying  wor  liytesai 
an."  Another  ex-follower,  Dodie  Brad  oi::  [ 
who  participated  in  more  than  a  doze  teiJM 
M.S.I.A.-sponsored  events  with  Arianr  ifn- 
on  three  continents  and  who  witness^  \ 
her  baptism  in  the  Holy  Land,  agree  s 
"When  we  were  in  it,  we  all  considers  « 
it  our  church.  I  don't  know  why  Arianr  j 
is  lying  about  it."  Now  that  Arianna    « 
courting  Christian  conservatives,  toutir  i 
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i  Greek  Orthodox  religion,  and  ap 

Iring  witli  televangelisl  Robert  Schul- 

on  his  Sunday-morning  show  i<>  extol 

r  husband's  advocacy  i>i  prayei  in  the 

hooK.  her  allegiance  to  John-Rogei  is 

•finitely  something  to  keep  hidden,  "II 

e  (  hiistian  right  knew  what  MS  I    \ 

about,"   says   Dodie   Brady,   "they 

.wldn't    be    endorsing    Arianna    and 

.  ichael  Huffington." 

Arianna  told   me  that  John -Roger   is 

erely  "a  friend."  that  "there  is  nothing  I 

irticipate   in,"   that   "1   have   not   spent 

any  years  in  his  training,"  and  that  "he 

U  never  been  a  guru    nobody's  been  a 

uru  to  me."  There  is  no  aeknowledg- 

lent  of  him  in  her  current  book.  Ex-fol- 

vvers  of  John-Roger  with  whom  I  spoke 

re  incredulous  at  these  denials.   Jim 

rady,  the  ex-head  of  John-Roger's  In- 

>ht  training  seminars  in  the  Northeast, 

it  Id  me  that  in  1986,  when  Michael  Huf- 

lgton  worked  for  the  Department  of 

.efense,  he  was  called  by  Arianna  as  a 

llow  M.S. I. A.  minister  to  bless  her  rent- 

1  house  in  Georgetown.  "It  was  just  the 

CO  of  us.  It  took  about  an  hour,  and  you 

Hve  to  pray  first,  invoking  John -Roger: 

m  i  ight  of  the  Mystical  Traveler,  Preceptor 

i[4;>nsciousness,  be  with  us  now.'  I  blessed 

■ery  room,  from  all  the  way  down  to  the 

ine  cellar  up  to  her  office  on  the  top 

oor."  Arianna  denied  that  any  blessing 

er  took  place. 

When  I  pressed  her  repeatedly  about 
in||hether  John-Roger  was  higher  than  Je- 
s  Christ,  she  refused  to  answer  directly 
iij./e   times  and  professed   not  to  know 
hat  I  meant  about  the  Preceptor  Con- 
it  liousness.  "That  part  of  it  doesn't  inter- 
yo  t  me."  "Ariannaj"  I  said.  "I  have  talked 
people  who  believe  that  you  have  been 
i  a  cult  for  over  20  years."  She  gave  me 
lother  nondenial  denial:  "Well,  did  I  do 
nything  ever  that  made  you  think  that  I 
■  a  member  of  a  cult?"  I  mentioned 
i at  I  had  been  told  that  she  recruited 
ople  and  J-R  paid  her  to  do  this,  which 
v   e  also  denied,  although  many  o\'  the  siv 
il  elite  of  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
et   John -Roger   at    dinner   parties   she 
rew.  Art-book  dealer  Dagny  Corcoran, 
rjlr  instance,  told  me  that  on  a  number  of 
,\  :casions   she   was   seated   between   J-R 
fOlytes  and  that  of  course  she  met  John- 
ogcr.  "It  was  like  try  mg  literally  to  sell 
A  ings  to  your  friends.  I'd  never  had  that 
ippen  to  me." 

Arianna  was  key  to  John -Roger,  who. 
\s  an  ex-follower,  "can  read  what  drives 
hi  and  feed  it.  .  .  .  Her  purpose  fit  hand 
gKne  with  J-R's.  She  got  to  satisfy  her 
nvei  lust,  and  it  was  absolutely  what 
iod'   wauled"    Not  only   was   Arianna 
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passing  along  ittx  k  lips  ■die  had  gleaned 
from  one  oi  the  rich  men  ihe  was  try  ing 
to  land  at  the  time,  financiei  David  Mui 

dock,    she    was    also    able    to    introduce 

John-Rogei  to  such  people  as  Petei  I  • 
nings,  hei  close  friend  Barbara  Walters, 
who  was  a  bridesmaid  at  hei  wedding 

and   the  actor   Raul   Julia    li.   exchange, 

John-Roger  alleged!)  paid  hei  "consult- 
ing fees"  to  help  support  her  costly,  over- 
the-top,  debt-ridden  lifestyle.  One  ol  his 
checks  to  her  was   fo]    $10,000,    "I   was 

there  in  his  bedroom  when  they  discussed 
the  money  for  Arianna."  says  Victor 
Toso,  one  of  several  former  members 
who  have  charged  they  were  pressured  to 
submit  to  sex  with  J-R.  Arianna  flatly  de- 
nied receiving  any  such  payments,  and 
says  she  lived  off  lecture  fees  and  her 
sizable  book  earnings.  Finally,  after  I 
brought  up  the  hierarchy  of  divine  au- 
thority yet  again,  she  said,  "It's  like  say- 
ing to  me  Jesus  Christ  is  higher  than  this 
table  or  something.  I  don't  express  myself 
that  way.  Of  course  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  Jesus  Christ  and  John- 
Roger.  That  is  absurd." 

Within  the  last  year,  Arianna  was  seen 
at  the  $5,000-a-plate  Founders  Circle  din- 
ner, which  John -Roger  presides  over  for 
his  inner  circle.  When  I  asked  her  why 
she  gave  him  money,  she  was  finally  di- 
rect: "Because  I  believe  in  the  work  that 
he's  doing  with  people-his  teachings." 

Peter  McWilliams,  a  best-selling  au- 
thor who  split  from  John -Roger  only  last 
March  and  who  is  embroiled  in  a  lawsuit 
with  M.S. I. A.— he  has  recently  published 
Life  102:  What  to  Do  When  Your  Guru 
Sues  You— remembers  many  times  when 
Arianna  would  publicly  share  intimate  de- 
tails of  her  life  with  Michael,  who  evi- 
dently keeps  his  distance  from  John- 
Roger.  McWilliams  has  met  Michael 
Huffington  several  times,  was  Arianna's 
houseguest  last  year,  and  recently  re- 
ceived a  fund-raising  letter  from  Michael 
saying  that  "it's  never  easy  to  ask  for 
money  from  friends."  He  was  also  one  of 
about  50  people  on  a  special  computer 
mailing  system  with  J-R.  According  to 
McWilliams,  Arianna  would  complain 
that  Michael  didn't  want  to  pay  for  a  big 
mansion  in  Santa  Barbara  because  he 
preferred  Texas,  and  at  one  retreat  sever- 
al years  ago  she  beseeched  the  guru  to 
tell  her  how  to  get  her  husband  to  im- 
pregnate her  again.  "And  John-Roger 
would  answer  these  questions."  says 
McWilliams.  "something  like  'You  know, 
dahlin',  we  made  a  deal  here  .  .  .  and  if 
you're  looking  for  romance  in  the  bar- 
gain, you're  being  stupid.'"  Arianna 
seems  to  have  absorbed  so  much   from 


Join   R  the  image  "i  hei 

life  a  ■  being  on  a  train  appeal  i  "n  John 
R  i  he  title  ol  the  tall   ,i»>w 

she  current!)  ho  it  ■  (  ritical  \ti     on  the 
(  in:  itive  endpi led  National 

I  mpowermenl   relevision,  is  also  taken 

from  a  New  Age  concept  and  John 
Roger's  statement  that  a  crilical-r 
change  in  consciousness  creates  possibili- 
ty, liberating  us  from  the  idea  ol  impossi- 
bility." In  Washington.  Arianna  has  be- 
come the  source  of  titters  and  endless 
gossip  for  her  peculiar  "Critical  Mass" 
dinners,  where  she  presides  as  moderator 
for  guests  who  are  not  told  that  they  are 
being  tape-recorded,  and  where  Michael, 
if  he  shows  up.  remains  virtually  silent. 

Several  of  the  nine  sources  I  spoke 
with  who  had  been  with  Arianna  in 
M.S. I. A.  told  me  that  John-Roger  guided 
her  every  step  in  her  pursuit  of  Michael 
Huffington,  whom  she  had  met  through 
the  socialite  Ann  Getty,  even  as  to  how  to 
negotiate  their  prenuptial  contract.  "He 
was  perfect.  He  was  rich  and  he  had  no 
point  of  view,  so  she  could  mold  him." 
says  a  source.  "It  happened  incredibly 
fast."  Before  and  after  every  date,  Arian- 
na would  check  in  with  the  guru  by  tele- 
phone, to  see  "what  would  God  do  next." 
McWilliams  says.  "It  was  like  the  Machi- 
avelli  brothers  telling  the  princess  how  to 
w  in  the  war."  For  his  own  amusement  and 
that  of  "the  guys"  who  tended  him.  J-R 
would  put  Arianna  on  the  speakerphone 
so  that  they  all  could  hear  the  travails  of 
her  sex  life,  which  she  also  "shared"  in  re- 
treats and  seminars. 

Before  Michael  Huffington.  Arianna 
had  made  plays  for  former  California  gov- 
ernor Jerry  Brown,  est  founder  Werner 
Erhard.  developer  and  publisher  Mort 
Zuckerman.  and  billionaire  David  Mur- 
dock.  Arianna's  major  crushes  were  Er- 
hard and  Brown.  "She  very  much  want- 
ed Jerry.  She  was  a  liberal  Democrat 
then."  says  a  close  friend  at  the  time. 
"She  felt  he  could  become  president  with 
her  behind  him."  According  to  Peter 
Matson.  "She  was  telling  lots  of  people 
there  was  a  wedding  in  the  offing.  In 
those  days  it  was  definitely  Democratic 
politics.  She  raised  money  for  Gary 
Hart.  I  met  Gary  Hart  for  the  first  time 
in  her  living  room." 

"She  had  an  event  at  her  house,  a  big 
dinner  for  my  Senate  election,  but  I 
couldn't  go.  so  my  parents  went."  says  Jer- 
rv  Brown,  who  considers  Arianna  "very 
intelligent  and  very  interesting  a  lot  of 
fun."  Of  course.  Brown.  Zuckerman. 
and  Murdock  all  met  John-Roger.  Jerry 
Brown  says.  "I  had  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing about  him."  While  Mort  Janklow  was 
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Arianna's  agent,  he  met  John -Roger  at 
one  of  her  dinners.  "I  was  astounded  she 
was  so  impressed  with  him,"  he  says. 

The  imperial  sense  of  entitlement  that 
so  many  feel  Arianna  Huffington  dis- 
plays in  her  work  and  her  dealings  with 
people  was  surely  strengthened  by  be- 
ing in  such  close  communion  with  John- 
Roger.  "When  you  think  you  are  living 
under  the  power  of  the  living  Jesus,  you 
lose  perspective,"  says  M.S.I.A.  dropout 
Walter  Ligon.  "Tm  going  to  take  care  of 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life— just  chant 
my  name."' 

Arianna  Huffington  has  been  accused 
of  plagiarism  in  her  best-selling  bi- 
ographies of  Maria  Callas  and  Pablo  Pi- 
casso, and  Vanity  Fair  has  learned  that 
she  also  "borrowed"  heavily  for  her  1983 
book.  The  Gods  of  Greece.  Two  previous 
Callas  biographers  felt  their  material  had 
been  lifted.  One,  Henry  Wisneski,  said  he 
did  not  care.  The  other,  the  late  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  according  to  sources  close  to 
Arianna  at  the  time,  received  a  substan- 
tial settlement,  although  Arianna  has 
maintained  that  the  amount  was  only  "in 
the  low  five  figures." 

When  Picasso:  Creator  and  Destroyer 
was  published  in  1988,  it  outraged  the  art 
world.  With  the  help  of  Picasso's  former 
mistress  Francoise  Gilot,  Arianna  painted 
a  portrait  of  a  cruel  sex  addict  and  genius 
who  had  no  compunctions  about  ruining 
the  women  who  loved  him.  According  to 
Lydia  Gasman,  an  art  historian  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Arianna  tried  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  her  even  before  the 
book  came  out.  Gasman  had  not  formal- 
ly published  her  widely  hailed  four-vol- 
ume Ph.D.  thesis  on  Picasso,  which  was 
easily  available  on  file  in  typescript.  Pi- 
casso's principal  biographer,  John  Rich- 
ardson, a  contributing  editor  of  this  mag- 
azine, praises  Gasman  as  having  "done 
more  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  artist's 
imagination  than  anyone  else."  Gasman 
had  been  the  first  person  to  decode  Picas- 
so's arcane  poetry  and  connect  it  to  the 
symbolism  in  his  art,  the  only  person  to 
interview  his  mistress  Marie-Therese  Wal- 
ter, and  the  first  to  discover  that  for  Pi- 
casso art  was  a  foi  magic  to  counter 
evil.  Gasman  had  oined  the  creator- 
destroyer  concept  \\  i  regard  to  Picas- 
so's art,  and  she  was  planning  to  publish 
her  life's  work  in  book  form  v  ith  Yale 
University  Press. 
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On  the  eve  of  publication  of  Arianna's 
Picasso  biography,  according  to  Gasman 
and  her  husband,  Daniel,  Arianna  started 
calling  them.  She  also  sent  Gasman  a  let- 
ter saying  that  she  had  quoted  her  and 
that  "each  quote  is  fully  attributed  in  the 
Source  Notes  in  the  back  of  the  book." 
When  Gasman  received  the  book,  she  was 
in  Israel  tending  her  sick  mother,  and  she 
gave  it  only  a  cursory  once-over.  She  sent 
Arianna  a  note.  Later,  however,  after  Gas- 
man had  given  Picasso  a  more  careful 
reading— it  cites  her  only  twice  in  the 
source  notes,  and  not  at  all  in  the  ac- 
knowledgments—she was  horrified.  "What 
she  did  was  steal  20  years  of  my  work." 

"She  used  it  as  a  data  bank,"  says 
Daniel  Gasman,  who  teaches  the  history 
of  ideas  at  the  City  University  of  New 
York.  "I  had  a  heart  attack  from  this 
whole  business."  John  Richardson  backs 
up  the  Gasmans'  claims,  saying  that  Ari- 
anna got  away  with  using  Lydia  Gas- 
man's thesis  as  a  "kind  of  dictionary."  He 
says,  "Throughout  her  book,  Stassinopou- 
los  Huffington  systematically  cannibalizes 
Gasman  .  .  .  and,  almost  as  bad,  cheap- 
ens Gasman's  brilliant  concepts." 

When  Gasman  returned  from  Israel, 
she  confronted  Arianna.  "I  told  her  she 
was  an  intellectual  kleptomaniac."  She 
says  that  Arianna  asked,  "Don't  you 
think  I've  added  anything?"  At  one  point, 
"she  started  to  cry  and  said,  'I  didn't 
mean  it.  I  think  like  you.'"  Then,  says 
Gasman,  "she  proposed,  'Entre  nous,  a  se- 
cret arrangement  if  I  can  make  it  up  to 
you.'"  During  dinner  at  a  Manhattan 
hotel,  Michael  Huffington  joined  them. 
"How  much  money  do  you  think  your 
work  is  worth?"  Gasman  says  he  asked 
bluntly.  She  answered,  "One  million  dol- 
lars. I  worked  all  my  life  on  it."  She  says 
the  Huffingtons  rebuffed  her.  The  Huf- 
fingtons  say  it  was  Gasman  who  raised 
the  money  issue.  "I  told  them  I  was  going 
to  put  together  all  the  evidence  and  make 
it  public.  .  .  .  The  lawyers  said,  'You  are 
right,  but  legally  it's  difficult.'" 

Copyright  infringement  is  often  very 
difficult  to  prove.  Copied  quotations  have 
to  be  virtually  exact.  The  Gasmans,  whose 
lawyers  lodged  a  complaint  with  Simon  & 
Schuster,  Arianna's  publisher,  don't  have 
the  money  to  fight  a  big  case.  They  have 
also  been  scared  off  by  the  Huffingtons, 
who  have  called  the  Gasmans'  charges  "a 
hoax"  and  have  threatened  to  sue  -them, 
for  extortion.  Daniel  Gasman  has  com- 
piled more  than  100  pages  of  similar  pas- 
sages, thematic  ideas,  and  language  in  his 
wife's  work  and  Arianna's  text,  and  is 
planning  to  publish  the  material. 

Lydia  Gasman  mentioned  that  Arian- 


na, in  her  book  The  Gods  of  Greece,  v 
enormously  indebted  to  psychologist  Jap 
Hillman.  I  called  Hillman  to  check, 
told  me  that  he  recognized  many 
sights  from  his  book  Re-Visioning  I 
chology,  presented  by  Arianna  withe 
attribution.  Arianna  cites  Hillman  ei 
times  in  her  index,  but  "the  basic  id< 
running  through  the  book  are  mine," 
said.  "I'm  happy  people  use  ideas— thz 
what  they're  for.  I  just  find  her  meth 
not  decent,  not  scholarly."  Hillman  at 
ed,  "I  praise  her  for  her  'mercurial'  gil 
As  you  know.  Mercury  was  the  god 
thieves." 


Before  Arianna,   Michael  Huffingtl 
was    so    obscure    that,    despite 
wealth,  hardly  anyone  in  his  hometown 


Houston  with  social  or  business  conn  *£ 
tions  knew  of  him.  He  once  confessed  Pu ' 
a  California  reporter  that  "before  Ari<  ;'' 
na,"  whom  he  married  when  he  was  ! 
maybe  a  dozen  people  had  his  pho 
number.  "He  was  neurotic,  tall,  moui 
ful,  and  in  deep  self-analysis,  trying  to  i  f 
ure  out  who  he  was,"  says  a  woman  w  J> 
was  once  fixed  up  with  him.  "You'd  ne\ 
mistake  him  for  a  good  of  Texas  boy." 
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a  teenager,  Huffington  was  sent  to  boa  M  m' 
at  the  Culver  Military  Academy  in  In  P 
ana.  Later,  he  got  degrees  from  Stanfo  l"^ 
and  the  Harvard  Business  School. 

Michael's  father,  Roy,  a  major  don  ftes 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  Geor  Nud 
Bush's  ambassador  to  Austria,  is  a  H  |fc 
vard-trained  geologist  and  wildcatter  w  PU  » 
made  a  huge  strike  in  natural  gas  and  "  ^ 
in  Indonesia  in  1968.  He  was  apparen  * 
a  master  at  maintaining  good  relatio  {i) 
with  the  Suharto  dictatorship,  and 
1975,  after  $1.5  billion  had  been  invest  K 
to  build  a  plant,  Roy  M.  Huffingto  P 
Inc.,  was  shipping  30,000  barrels  of  oil  p 
day.  Liquefied  natural  gas,  however,  w 
the  greater  treasure;  by  1977  the  equiv 
lent  of  70,000  barrels  a  day  was  beii  *• 
shipped  to  the  Japanese.  Privately  owne  While, 
Huffco  always  guarded  its  books,  but  B  Ughl  in 
Taylor,  the  company's  former  head  of  i  p  he's  a 
counting  in  Indonesia,  says  that  in  tl  I...H 
80s  boom  Huffco's  share  of  the  joint  o  Me 
eration  with  its  U.S.  partners  and  the  I 
donesian  government  was  "$60  to  $( 
million  a  year  in  pure  profit." 

Huffington  likes  to  tell  voters  that  1 
grew  up  middle-class  and  has  suggest* 
that  he  earned  his  first  million  by  tl  I 
sweat  of  his  brow.  His  first  "million"  a  ' 
tually  came  from  a  buyout  by  his  pai 
ners  in  an  investment-banking  ventur 
He  also  portrays  himself  as  a  successf 
businessman  who  can  stop  the  waste  <  I 
federal  money.  In  1976,  Michael  joine  I 
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fTco  al  the  Iih.uk ial  end  and  loughl  to 
,  tin.-  company  He  spenl  years  se 
ilv  buying  up  the  equivalent  ol  1 1 
■cks  of  real  estate  in  downtown  Ileus 
i  and  419  acres  neai  the  airport  He 
i)  pushed  foi  a  multimillion-dollai 
llmg  company,  but  by  the  end  ol  the 
,  both  ventures  were  majoi  busts  I  lull 
lost  anothei  $65  million  on  .1  (  alifoi 
refinery  project,  which  Huffington 
s  he  opposed.  The  company  left  un- 
d  both  S6.7  million  in  taxes  the  stale 
California  claimed  it  was  owed  and  a 
million  loan  to  a  [exas  bank,  ol 
ich  Huffington  Sr.  was  a  director  The 
ik  later  collapsed,  and  U.S.  taxpayers 
>ted  the  bill. 

"Michael  didn't  add  any  value  to  his 
her's  company  it  was  all  there,"  says 
orge  Berko,  a  vice  president  of 
limar,  a  Huffco  partner  in  In- 
aesia.  "There  was  always  con- 
n  among  the  operators  that  Mi- 
4  iel  would  take  over.  They 
,ol!  ren't  going  to  conscience  that." 
y  lor,  however,  says  that 
chael  worked  "very  diligently 
I  very  hard." 

iGiven  his  wealth  and  tall, 
nd  looks,  Huffington  would 
ijpear  to  be  extremely  eligible, 
t  he  was  rarely  seen  out  with 
men,  and  rumors  have  swirled 
jut  his  sexual  preference.  "I'd 
shocked  to  death  if  there  were 
■  affairs  with  girls,"  says  a 
mston  woman  who  grew  up 
th  him.  "There  were  escorting 
liations  he  never  had  date 
tes.  He  told  me  he  thought  it 
s  terrible,  the.  morality  of 
Ling  women  today.  He  was  ap- 
I led  with  a  woman  who  put  her  hand 
his  leg  after  the  third  date." 
I  spoke  w  ith  an  openly  gay  close 
■id  of  Huffington's,  who  said.  "For 
'v{  ite  a  lew  people  it's  not  exactly  black- 
ffle  id-white.  I  wouldn't  be  amazed  if  he 
night  in  a  couple  of  directions,  but 
w  he's  a  straight  man  w  ith  a  couple  ol 
Is  .  .  lie's  very  happy  with  Ajrianna." 
llso  asked  both  Ananna  and  Michael 
iffington  about  allegations  that  he  is 
\  Vrianna  replied  that  no  one  had 
it  brought  up  the  question  to  her. 
ding,  "That's  like  saying  thai  Michael 
Chinese"  Jim  Worthcn,  an  ullracon- 
■vative  s.mta  Barbara  talk-show  host. 
Wever,  described  to  me  five  lunches  he 
,  Id  had  with  Ananna.  during  which  she 
:d  to  get  him  to  endorse  Michael  while 
raised  the  issues  not  only  ol'  Michael's 
Rial  orientation  hut  also  of  her  long  as- 
aation  with  John-Roger.  I  asked  Mi- 
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1  1  luffington  him  .ill  about  the  alle 
■  n .  aftei  he  summoned  the  guard  i" 

throw  me  out  11I  the  i  0 

building     Son  \    I  have  no  ( menl 

he  replied 

Huffington  has  long  had  .>   spiritual 

bent  and  political  aspirations  So  it 
seemed  perfect  when  \im  < .  \m 

anna    and    Michael    together   at    the    S.ui 

Francisco  Opera  in  1985  When  he  asked 

her  what  was  the  most  important  thing  in 
her  life,  she  answered.  "God."  I  ightning 
struck   "When  she  met  Michael,  she  set 

him  on  fire  somehow  ami  made  him  feel 
gifted,"  sa\s  their  friend  Sugar  Rautbord. 
Getty  offered  to  pay  lor  the  wedding  re- 
ception, which  she  assumed  would  cost 
about  Mil. 111)0.  It  ended  up  costing 
$100,000  more  than  that,  and  is  still  be- 


"I  don't  know  if  he 

has  thoughts. 

A  large  number  of  his 

policies  are 

reflections  of  his  wife's 

attitudes. 
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ing  talked  about  eight  years  later  for  its 
outre  ostentation,  for  several  years  after- 
ward. Ann  Getty  felt  so  violated  that  she 
would  barely  speak  to  Arianna. 

two  years  before  the  marriage,  Mi- 
chael had  started  lobbying  hard  for  a  job 
in  Washington.  Today  he  attacks  Fein- 
Stein  lor  accepting  money  from  political- 
action  committees,  calling  her  a  "special 
interest  slot  machine."  But  he  has  given 
S  10,000  to  Newt  Gingrich's  Gopac,  and 
while  he  was  on  a  Washington  job  hunt 
during  the  Reagan  presidency,  the  Huffco 
r\(  and  his  family  were  contributing  hun- 
dreds ol'  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
G.O.P.  In  fact,  records  filed  with  the  fed- 
eral flection  Commission,  as  well  as  in 
[exas  and  California,  show  that  since 
1979  Michael.  Ananna.  Michael's  family, 
and  the  Huffco  PAC  have  contributed  at 
least  $1,036,989  to  federal,  state,  and  local 
campaigns     and      initiatives,      including 
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1991     am  100    to    S  natoi     Phil 

Gramm  >>i    I 
people  in  Santa  Barbara  la  I  thai 

(  i  r  .iiiim    WOUld    pic)     Mi.  Ii.icl    tO    bv 

running  mate  ii  he  got  the  presidential 
nomination  in  : 

Huffington  was  first  up  foi  a  j<>b  in  the 
i   s    (  ommerce    Department,   but    his 
name  was  suddenly  withdrawn   The  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  reported  the  prob- 
able   reason      Huffco    had    been     fined 
$250,000  by  the  (  ommerce  Department 
repeated    unlicensed    shipments    of 
shock  batons,  handcuffs,  billy  clubs,  fin- 
gerprint  materials  and  computer  equip- 
ment" to  Indonesia  and  Singapore,  au- 
thoritarian  governments  with   numerous 
human-rights  violations.  He  finally  landed 
a  job  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, as  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  for  negotia- 
tions policy,  but  lasted  only  a 
sear.  The  Huffingtons  abrupt- 
ly left  town  and  returned  to 
Houston.    "She    was    house 
hunting  in  River  Oaks."  says 
the  doyenne  of  Texas  gossip 
columnists.    Maxine    Mesin- 
ger.  "and  all  of  a  sudden  they 
went  to  California." 

In  fact,  Huffington  himself 
stayed  in  Texas.  He  persuad- 
ed his  family  to  sell  Huffco 
after  he  had  spent  three  days 
at  an  Episcopal  retreat 
shortly  after  Arianna  suf- 
fered a  miscarriage.  In  April 
1990.  Taiwan's  Chinese  Pe- 
troleum Corporation  bought 
the  holdings  in  Indonesia 
and  the  Houston  real  estate 
for  an  estimated  S600  million. 

Michael  Huffington  did  not  register  to 
vote  in  California  until  September  1991. 
During  the  sale,  he  avoided  California 
state  income  taxes  by  keeping  his  resi- 
dence in  Texas.  He  thought  for  a  while 
ol  starting  a  movie  company  and  toyed 
with  the  idea  of  buying  the  Sunta  Bar- 
bara  News-Press  Between  1988  and  1991, 
when  her  daughters  were  babies,  \nan- 
na  was  not  stressing  volunteerism  Then 
shortly  before  Christmas  of  1991,  when 
Michael  decided  that  he  was  running, 
the  Huffingtons  gave  nearly  S  100.000  to 
Santa  Barbara  chanties  and  local  initia- 
tives. "Checks  started  flying  all  over 
town."  says  Hazel  Blankenship.  At  first. 
the  nine-term  incumbent  congressman. 
conservative  Bob  I  agomarsino,  a  well- 
to-do  beer  distributor  who  specialized  in 
constituent  services  to  placate  his  mod- 
erate district,  appealed  to  be  entrenched. 
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But  in  1992  California's  congressional 
districts  were  redrawn,  and  Huffington 
stepped  forward.  "It  turned  into  a  civil 
war  here,"  says  Jim  Youngson,  who 
worked  for  Lagomarsino.  "The  whole 
Republican  Party  is  still  fractured  and 
split  to  this  day." 

Lagomarsino  was  stunned  by  the  mon- 
ey Huffington  started  throwing  around 
and  the  viciousness  of  his  attacks.  "It 
was  just  awful.  I  was  in  Washington  try- 
ing to  do  my  job,  which  was  probably  a 
mistake,  and  he  wouldn't  debate— he'd 
send  her,"  says  Lagomarsino.  "He's  a 
P.R.  consultant's  dream  and  a  congress- 
man's nightmare,"  says  Norma  Lago- 
marsino, the  former  congressman's  wife. 
"I  couldn't  watch  TV— his  ads  on  all  day 
long— direct  mail  almost  every  day,  and 
videotapes  to  every  registered  Republi- 
can. .  .  .  He'd  make  these  allegations, 
and  we  couldn't  answer  the  same  way 
because  he  had  no  record."  Then  as  now, 
Huffington  sought  to  portray  anyone 
who  was  actually  devoted  to  political  life 


as  contemptible;  he  constantly  ducked 
debates  and  direct  questioning.  Lawyer 
John  Diamond,  who  actively  campaigned 
for  Huffington  but  has  become  disillu- 
sioned and  refers  to  him  as  Hamlet  Fluf- 
fington,  says,  "He's  so  insecure  that,  un- 
less he's  totally  sure  of  what  you're  going 
to  do  and  he  feels  safe,  he  won't  let  you 
be  around  him." 

The  primary  was  the  hardest  hurdle  for 
the  Huffingtons,  and  after  they  won,  Ari- 
anna  approached  Norma  Lagomarsino  at 
a  Republican  ladies'  tea.  "She  backs  me 
against  the  wall  and  asks,  'What  can  we 
do?  We  want  his  endorsement.'  She  kept 
saying,  'We're  so  sorry'  She  started  to 
cry  big  tears.  ...  It  was  strange.  They're 
strange.  There  is  no  shame."  Arianna  de- 
nies that  she  asked  for  the  endorsement 
and  says  that  Mrs.  Lagomarsino  "makes 
things  up." 

Only  eight  months  after  taking  his  con- 
gressional seat,  Michael  Huffington  de- 
clared his  candidacy  for  the  Senate. 
(Characteristically,  he  didn't  even  tell  his 
Washington  office  where  he  was  going  on 
the  day  he  flew  to  California  to  an- 
nounce.) A  few  people  saw  it  coming.  A 
campaign  worker  says  Huffington  altered 
a  statement  pledging  that  he  would  serve 


three  terms  in  Congress  to  say  that 
would  serve  no  more  than  three  terms 
the  House.  By  last  July,  it  had  escala 
to  his  becoming  Phil  Gramm's  runn 
mate  for  the  presidency.  Since  then,  \ 
fington's  supporters  are  talking  ope 
about  the  White  House,  and  Arianna 
gotten  herself  to  be  seen  in  some  jourr 
as  "Hillary's  opposite."  Blankenship  s< 
"She's  bought  an  election  and  she's  w 
Why  should  she  not  be  measuring  dra 
in  the  White  House?" 

Before  April  of  this  year,  while  F( 
stein  was  off  television  and  in  Washi 
ton,  Huffington  spent  more  than  $3  r 
lion  on  TV  to  narrow  his  opponei  [ 
huge,  26 -point  lead  in  the  polls  to  onl 
points,  and  to  double  her  negative  j  'i 
ings.  By  Labor  Day,  Huffington  I 
spent  S10.5  million  on  his  campaign!  i 
resources  are  such  that  he  can  almost 
stantly  counter  any  Feinstein  attack 
buying  the  time  to  counterattack.  He 
portedly  had  plans  to  spend  another  $ 
million  in  a  huge  direct-mail  effort,  i 
had  purchased  $5  million  more  in 
time  between  October  10  and  Elect 
Day,  which  would  give  the  average  C 
fornia  viewer  40  opportunities  to  see 
TV  spots.  The  race  is  too  close  to  call 
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(Continued  from  page  181)  decorating 
their  chins  with  wispy  growths  of  hair  to 
prove  they'd  reached  puberty,  Altman 
had  been  wondering  if  his  goatee  wasn't 
really  kind  of  a  silly  adornment.  For  sev- 
eral weeks,  he  told  me,  working  millime- 
ter by  millimeter,  he  gradually  trimmed  it 
down  to  something  that  looked  like  a  big 
white  eyebrow  stranded  at  the  wrong  end 
of  a  face.  But  after  30  years  of  beard,  he 
confided,  "I  couldn't  shave  it  off.  I'm 
afraid  of  my  chin." 

He'd  also  lost  50  pounds  in  the  previ- 
ous five  months,  since  finishing  Short 
Cuts.  In  October,  he  walked  into  the  Paris 
production  office  wearing  a  Cerruti  suit, 
a  he;  v)  ■•  it-colored  single-breasted 
work  iung  stylishly  on  his 

newly  s\  I  Van  The  trousers  were 
pleated  and  md  broke  grandly 

over  his  brown  \\  fords. 

"You  know,  sii  »u  started  working 

on  this  movie,  your  wardrobe  has  im- 
proved about  1,000  percent,"  t  said  to 
him. 

"Fuck  you,"  he  replied. 
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I  plunged  insensitively  ahead.  "I  just 
want  to  know:  when  you  made  M*A  *S*H, 
did  you  learn  about  medicine?" 

"No,"  he  said,  sniffing  loudly,  "but  I 
learned  how  to  operate." 

40  tay  in  character,"  he  told  the  actors 
Othat  first  day.  "If  the  photographers 
call  you  by  your  real  names,  don't  re- 
spond. Don't  worry  about  making  a  mis- 
take. We'll  cut  all  the  mistakes  out. 
We'll  make  you  look  good.  Just  go  out 
and  be  gutsy.  We'll  protect  you.  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  doing,  but  I  trust  that 
you  all  do." 

The  actors  barely  knew  their  own  char- 
acters' names,  never  mind  the  names  of 
their  fellow  actors'  characters.  Sitting 
backstage  waiting  for  the  show  to  start, 
they  twitched  and  paced.  Thoroughbreds 
readying  for  a  race. 

"Sally  is  Sissy?"  said  Stephen  Rea  to 
no  one  in  particular. 

"Who  is  Rupert?"  someone  else  asked. 

"Milo  would  know  everyone,  but  he 
would  pretend  not  to  know  them,"  Rea 
speculated.  "Right?" 

After  the  actors  had  been  led  into  the 
Christian  Lacroix  show,  I  took  a  seat  in 
the  audience  a  couple  of  rows  behind 
Basinger,    Loren,   and    Bacall    and   was 


blinded  by  the  explosion  of  flashes  fr 
the  cameras  of  a  hundred  overstimula 
photographers,  gaga  at  the  high  cone 
tration  of  celebrities  per  square  inch, 
photo  of  Basinger,  Bacall.  and  Loren, 
ting  together  at  the  Lacroix  show?  Ev< 
magazine  in  the  world  would  want  t 
one.  I  put  my  sunglasses  on  to  prot 
against  the  blaze,  and  instantly  bera 
myself:  The  filming  hasn't  begun  yet 
already  I've  gone  Hollywood. 
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In  a  room  in  the  depths  of  the  Louv 
the  production  had  set  up  costun 
hair,  and  makeup  departments.  At 
end  of  the  space,  a  coffee  urn  and  t 
few  chairs  had  been  arranged.  Here 
Kellerman,  Bacall,  Tracey  Ullman.  L 
da  Hunt.  Lyle  Lovett,  Chiara  Mastroi 
ni  (Catherine  Deneuve  and  Marcell 
daughter),  and  others,  some  of  wh( 
were  accustomed  to  having  trailers 
large  as  the  entire  room  completely 
themselves.  But  then,  they  were  a 
used  to  being  paid  about  20  times  th 
current  salaries. 

Marcel lo  Mastroianni  is  now  71  ye 
old.  The  Fellini  alter  ego  in  La  Dolce  1 
and  8'/:  is,  if  anything,  a  more  masterly 
tor  today  than  he  was  30  years  ago.  wh 
his  square-faced  handsomeness  made  hi 
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niciiiiiiioiKil  icon  ol  suave,  <  ontinen 
sophistication  Waiting  u>  be  Bum 
led,  he  chain  smoked  and  coughed, 
lories  m  prismatic  I  nglish,  shrug- 
I  while  his  audience  laughed.  His  thick 

has  turned  grayish  and  Ins  hands 
ice;  he  in  as  dissipated-looking  I 
hia  linen  is  an  advertisement  for 
lih  and  careful  living.  I  remarked  to 
nan  one  evening  that  I  oren  must  real- 
ake  care  of  herself.  He  looked  at  his 
ch.  It  was  about  8:30.  "By  now.''  he 

"she's  gone  home,  had  .1  little  sup- 

ind  gone  to  bed." 
Aastroianni  and  I. oren  often  sat  hud- 
i  together  in  a  little  private  dressing 
m  set  aside  for  them,  a  small,  peaceful 
leipality  within  a  more  disorderly  fief- 

1  oren's  voice  is  a  flat,  low  flush,  a 
1  bassoon,  a  reed  instrument;  you  can 

the  air  vibrating  through  her 
iscv  You  wonder  why  such  an 

I  voice  doesn't  mar  her  attrac- 
ness,  but  the  slight  crack  in  her 
very  adds  to  her  allure,  gives 

a  thrilling  expressive  quality 
sounds  especially  good  in  duet 

II  Mastroianni,  who  buzzes  like 
moke-scraped  vacuum  cleaner. 
y    are    old    friends    who    have 

de  more  than  a  dozen  films  to- 
ler.  And  after  all  these  years 
,■  still  seemed  to  amuse  each 
:r.  Were  they  once  in  love?  You 
ldn'l  help  wondering  when  you 
erved  their  interaction.  Loren 
ghed  as  she  recounted  one  of 
stroianni's  confessions  to  her. 
'He  complained  that  the  only 
ig  that  still  goes  up  with  him 

his  toes,"  she 'said.  Between 
icate  honks  ol'  laughter  she  said. 
e  must  have  holes  in  his  socks."  Mas- 
aniu.  hunched  and  shrugging  as  usual. 
it  along.  "It's  a  good  thing  I  have 
leone  sew  mg  for  me."  he  said,  and 
itomimed  darning  socks 
Mastroianni  lined  working  with  Alt- 
n.  whose  freewheeling  ways  reminded 
i  ol'  Federico  Fellini.  Like  Fellini, 
man  had  told  Mastroianni  (hat  he 
•>  open  to  all  ideas.  And  so  Masiroian- 
v  who  plays  Sergei,  an  Italian  stranded 

40  years  in  Russia,  had  himself  an 
a:  "I  ask  Robert.  Should  1  sa>  a  few 
rds  m  Russian '"  He  says,  'Good! 
eat  idea1'"  Mastroianni  laughed  the 
gh  of  good-natured  defeat  He  knew 
I  he  had  been  humored  by  Allman 
)  1  say,  'So  where  should  I  sa\  them.'' 

doesn't  answer.  So."  he  said,  shrug- 
g,  "I  don't  ask  him  anything  any- 
•re." 
flic    surprise    was    that     Mastroianni 


wasn't    put    oil    by    Altman  \    polite    but 

nonspecific  response     1  love  to  work  like 
this,"  he  explained    "You  come  in    you 

don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  next 

I  et's  wahnderfool!  1  don  t  like  to  know  " 
".lust  like  111  hie,"  I  suggested 

"Also  not  so  much  In  life,  whether 
you  want  to  know  or  not.  sou  don't 
know  " 

"So."  I  said,  repeating  a  joke  Allman 
had  once  told  me.  "do  you  know  how  to 
make  God  laugh'" 

"No.  how'.'" 

"Tell  him  your  plans." 


I 


couldn't  understand  why  someone  who 
knew     as    much    as    Mastroianni    did 

about  filmmaking  wouldn't  want  to  direct. 
"I  tell  you.  Very  simple.  You  have  to 

have  so  much  confidence.  You  have  to 


ik 


Bacall 

openlv  snorted  her 
contempt 

for  the  acting  ability7 
of  certain 
colleagues. 


believe  in  yourself  so— what's  the  word?— 
strongly.  Then  you  have  a  script.  You 
have  to  show  it  to  your  wife.  She  tells 
you  it's  no  good."  He  drew  on  his  ciga- 
rette. "Then,  maybe,  in  some  circum- 
stances, you  have  a  mistress."  He 
shrugged,  as  if  such  a  thing  had  never 
happened  to  him  personally,  but  if  it  had. 
he  could  just  imagine  how  complicated  it 
could  be.  "And  she  says.  Maybe  there's 
a  part  for  me.''  Then  you  have  .1  produc- 
er." He  paused  again  to  smoke.  "And  he 
tells  you  what  he  thinks.  Then  he  has  a 
mistress.  Maybe  there's  a  part  for  her'.'" 
Mastroianni  shrugged  again.  He  has 
large  round  eyes  shadowed  by  the  o\er- 


Alim.u. 

out  in  ih.'  d.n  1  mon  -Mil 

tody  reserves  ol  confid  1 

Ute  I  empei  lay  backstage  waitii 
anothei  show  1  toberj 

when  Allman  asked  the  sim/er.  then  three 
months  pregnant,  it  she  would  appear  in 

the  film  nude  as  an  eight-months-pregi 

11. ml    model,    she    considered    the    otter 
coolly,  and  agreed. 

Altman  couldn't  tell  her  much  about 
the  role,  because  we  hadn't  done  much 
more  than  conceive  of  it.  He  promised  to 
work  out  the  details  later.  But  by  the  time 
the  shoot  began,  her  character.  Albertine. 
who  was  original!)  invented  as  part  of  a 
Proustian  subplot,  was  still  a  vague  per- 
sona. Hardly  anything  she  said  in  the  film 
was  scripted.  A  trained  stage  actress  and 
chanteuse  who  likes  to  know  the 
lyrics  of  her  songs  before  going 
out  to  sing  them.  Lemper  was  un- 
nerved by  working  this  way. 

"I  don't  like  this."  she  said, 
stretched  out  on  a  couch.  She  had 
remained  slender  through  her 
term  and  looked  a  bit  like  the 
Saint-Exupery  drawing  of  a  snake 
that  had  swallowed  an  elephant. 
"I'm  embarrassed  to  go  into  the 
shows  and  just  hang  around.  I'm 
making  a  fool  of  myself.  I'm  a  shy 
person.  I  can't  do  this.  Why  does 
Albertine  hang  around'1  A  preg- 
nant model  doesn't  have  some- 
thing-better  to  do?" 

Many  of  the  actors  were  flus- 
tered. Kim  Basinger  came  back- 
stage after  the  shoot.  "How  did  it 
go?"  I  asked. 

"Don't  know.  I've  never  worked 
this  way  before.  It's  a  frightmare.  I'm 
mispronouncing  names.  It's  awful." 

Stephen  Rea  mentioned  that  had 
things  worked  out  differently  he  might  at 
that  moment  have  been  acting  in  Roman 
Polanski's  Death  unci  the  Maiden,  also  be- 
ing shot  in  Paris. 

"It  was  on  and  off  and  on."  he  said, 
"and  during  a  time  that  it  was  olT.  Bob 
asked  me  to  do  this  film.  I  agonized  and 
1  asked  myself.  If  someone  has  one  day 
to  live,  would  he  want  to  see  a  film  about 
torture  in  South  America  or  about  the 
French  fashion  world'.'  Bob  nisi  said  td 
me.  'You're  better  olT  doing  tins  film.  It 
would  be  belter  for  you  '  And  there's  no 


hang  ol  a  ledge-like,  deeply  lined  brow,      one  whose  judgment  in  cinema  I  respect 
He   closed    his   eyes    and    opened    them 


widely.  "You  ha\e  to  believe  in  yourself 
so  much,  and  have  so  much  confidence. 
I  do  have,  just  enough  to  be  an  actor. 
but  not  like  that."  he  said,  waving  his  cig- 
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more. 

Rea's  expressions  carry  in  them  some- 
thing of  the  sharp  but  unthreatening 
awareness  and  sensitivity,  of  a  devoted 
spaniel.  Even  his  wavj  hair  hangs  along] 
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side  his  face  like  silken  floppy  ears.  And 
everything  he  says  gives  further  proof  of 
his  empathy  and  intelligence.  But  he 
doesn't  say  much  in  Pret  a  Porter.  Mostly 
he  sneers. 

On  the  day  of  our  rendezvous  with 
Anouk  Aimee  at  Sonia  Rykiel's  ate- 
lier on  the  Boulevard  Saint  Germain,  I  fi- 
nally allowed  myself  to  believe  that  the 
picture  might  actually  get  made.  Aimee 
was  playing  Simone  Lo,  a  designer  whose 
character  was  originally  inspired  by 
Rykiel.  Altman  and  I  were  at  the  atelier 
with  some  others  to  discuss  Aimee's  look 
in  the  film. 

Aimee,  at  62,  is  still  beautiful,  with  a 
face  that  carries  a  bit  of  anguish  for  lost 
love  around  the  mouth  and  girlish  hope 
for  what  might  come  next  around  the  eyes; 
it  apparently  remains  untouched  by  surgi- 
cal tools.  The  body  is  a  bit  broader  than  in 
her  La  Dolce  Vita  days,  but  the  magnetism 
is  undiminished.  She  tried  on  various 
trousers  and  skirts  and  jackets,  holding  her 
hair  up  and  letting  it  fall  at  the  suggestion 
of  her  rapt  audience.  Should  she  crop  it 
short  and  curly  like  Colette  or  helmeted 
and  sleek  like  Louise  Brooks? 

Rykiel  said,  "It's  not  important  what 
she  Wears.  It's  how  she  feels.  I  Hate  the 
word  'Comfortable.'  It's  the  way  she 
Walks,  and  Eats— the  way  she  does  any- 
thing." Rykiel  tends  to  talk  in  capital  let- 
ters. I  kept  thinking,  Yes,  Sonia,  but  what 
is  she  going  to  wear? 

Aimee  finally  asked,  "Is  Simone  une 
femme  sensuelle?'  Yes,  everyone  agreed. 
"Ah,  good.  I  think  Simone  has  to  look  like 
an  artiste,  not  like  a  well-dressed  bour- 
geoises ^imee  explained.  "That's  what 
this  movie  is  about— the  difference  between 
a  well-dressed  bnurgeoise  and  an  artiste? 

Ik  -  we  le  ft,  Altman  gave  Aimee  an 
affection  kiss  aid  asked  if  she  was  de- 
pressed. Sheepishi;     he  said  yes. 

Altman  sniffed.  you're  depressed 
here  with  the  total  ati  ion  of  six  people 
focused  on  you.  then  that's  not  neurotic, 
that's  psychotic." 

"No,  no,"  she  s         'I'm   us1  thinking. ' 

"That's  depressing,"  he  said.  "When 
actors  start  thinking.       t's  d  ,     ssing." 

Every  time  Altman    hoi  e,  he 

contended  with  a  rooi  think- 

ing actors. 

Rupert  Everett,  the  star  ol  A  ther 
Country  and  The  Comfort  of    •  s, 
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plays  Simone  Lo's  son  and  business  part- 
ner. Everett  was  lying  on  the  floor  back- 
stage one  day,  waiting.  Passing  him  by, 
Altman  looked  down  and  said,  "How  are 
you?" 

"Freaked,"  Rupert  replied. 

Altman  kept  walking.  "Me  too." 

The  tight  budgeting  for  which  Bob  and 
Harvey  Weinstein,  brothers  and  co- 
founders  of  Miramax,  were  famous  had 
been  driving  Altman  crazy.  Altman  wanted 
$20  million  to  make  Pret  a  Poller.  Mira- 
max proposed  $17.5  million. 

"Until  yesterday,  the  deal  was  off," 
Altman  told  me  on  the  telephone  one 
day.  "Then  we  set  a  deal  on  a  conference 
call  with  Bob  Weinstein,  [Altman's  agent, 
Johnnie]  Planco,  and  that  pip-squeak 
[Richard]  Gladstein  [head  of  production 
for  Miramax]." 

Talking  to  Bob  Weinstein  about  the  in- 
adequate budget,  Altman  said,  "I'm  sur- 
prised at  how  little  you  know  about  this 
business.  What  happens  if  it  goes  over 
budget?" 

"The  completion-bond  [the  insurance 
company]  people  will  take  over,"  Wein- 
stein said. 

"The  minute  the  completion -bond  peo- 
ple take  over  my  picture,  I'm  gone,"  Alt- 
man  said.  "I'm  just  trying  to  be  realistic." 

"Well,"  Weinstein  said,  and  here  Alt- 
man  made  Weinstein's  reply  sound  huffy, 
"if  that's  your  attitude,  maybe  we 
shouldn't  make  this  picture." 

Altman  continued,  relishing  the  story: 
"So  I  said,  'O.K.,  let's  forget  it,"  and 
hung  up."  About  five  minutes  later,  he 
told  me,  Planco  called  and  said,  "What 
happened  to  you?  Weinstein  apologized 
for  about  10  minutes  and  then  we  real- 
ized you  weren't  there."  Altman  sniffed 
loudly. 

"They're  totally  inexperienced  at  this 
producing  scene,"  he  said  of  Miramax. 
"They  spent  their  lives  picking  up  little 
pictures  [as  distributors]."  He  paused. 
"There's  going  to  be  some  unpleasant- 
ness." 

Yet  here  in  Paris,  as  pleasant  as  could 
be,  was  Harvey  Weinstein,  telling  me 
that  he  was  going  to  be  a  passive  observ- 
er on  this  film.  "I  feel  ridiculous  about 
arguing  over  money  with  Bob  just  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago,"  he  said  as  we  sat  in 
the  international  terminal  at  Charles  de 
Gaulle  Airport,  watching  Altman- shoot 
a  complicated  tracking  shot.  The  actors, 
in  character,  were  picking  up  their  lug- 
gage from  the  baggage-claim  conveyor 
belt. 

"I  come  here,"  said  Weinstein  cheer- 
tally,  "and  I  see  all  these  major  movie 
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stars  who  are  used  to  having  their 
trailers  and  they're  sitting  in  one  big 
like   summer  camp.   No  one  but 
could  do  this.  I  look  around  and  I  i 
ize  that  it's  unbelievable  that  he's  n  I 
ing  this  picture  for  this  amount  of  n 
ey.  It's  the  most  complicated  shoot 
ever  seen." 

A  director  making  a  movie  is,  by  c 
nition,  operating  in  a  state  of  cr 
practicing  cinematic  triage.  Whatc- 
can  go  wrong  probably  will  go  wrc  :: 
and  the  director  will  have  to  dec 
what  to  do  about  it. 

Danny  Aiello  wondered,  loudly 
often,  when  he'd  get  to  see  some  1 


for  his  scenes  with  Teri  Garr.  And  w  W 


V 


tot 


he  wanted  to  know,  did  he  have  to.  s 
in   Paris  for  the  full    10  weeks  of 
shoot,  doing  nothing  most  of  the  th 
Did  he  tell  Altman  how  upset  he  w 
No— he  knew  Altman  was  in  a  state!'1 
crisis. 

Rea  received  new  lines  one  night, 
next  morning  he  coyly  asked  me  if  1 1 
written  them.  I  told  him  no.  His  fa 
muscles    relaxed   and   he    said,    "Th;  ne 
God,  they're  awful.  Do  you  have  <  ponisi 
ideas  for  improving  them?" 

I  asked  him  if  he'd  told  Altman  w 
he  thought  of  the  lines.  "No,"  he  said 
don't  want  to  bother  him." 

No  one  wanted  to  bother  him. 

Altman  didn't  want  to  bother  them 
ther.  If  an  actor  delivered  a  performai 
that  was  less  than  fabulous,  you  ne 
heard  Altman   say  anything  but 
Very  good.  Let's  do  it  again,"  the  sa 
comment  he  made  after  a  superb  perl 
mance.   On  movie  sets  throughout 
world,  it  is  clear,  no  one  tells  anyone 
truth. 

That's  the  way  everyone  likes  it. 
March    31,    when   Aiello   threatened 
punch  Rupert  Everett  in  the  jaw,  it  wa  6ii 
refreshing  surprise  to  hear  someone  c;  ifend 
didly  stating  an  intention  on  which 
seemed  determined  to  make  good. 

The  set  was  the  Chateau  de  Ferrier 
an  expansive  former  Rothschild  estate 
minutes    from    Paris.    Richard    Grants.  Eric 
character,   the   designer   Cort    Romnfwkm; 
was  staging  his  show  in  an  opulent  b 
room  there.  Loren,  in  her  role  as  Isab 
la,  the  fashion  executive's  widow,  was 
quired  to  faint  after  the  show.  Aiello  si 
he  had  asked  Altman  if  his  charact 
Major  Hamilton,  a  buyer  for  Chicago 
Marshall  Field's  department  store,  coilai 
say    something    about    giving    Isabe  Bacail. 
mouth-to-mouth    resuscitation.    Altm  ic 
said  fine.  But,  according  to  Aiello,  wh  l 
they  shot  a  take,  Everett  improvised  a    )i 
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>onsc  to  the  line,  s.i\  1 1 1 > '  thai  mouth  i" 

outh    from     M;i)oi     Hamilton    would 

ake  Kahcl la  sicker   Aiello,  who  had  bc- 

ime  sensitive  about  playing  a  character 

ho  is  an  unlikable  boor,  took  umbrage 

mi  what  is  reportedly  .1  fairlj  common 

i|  hrn  of  events  on  movie  sets,  mans  of  the 

1st  members  were  treating  Aiello  as  it 

t  himself  were  an  unlikable  boor,  lalhei 

.111  just  pla\  ing  one. 

"I'm  just  doing  what  Bob  tells  me  and 

,e\   treat  me  like  I'm  a  jerk,"  he  com- 

amed  to  me  afterward.   Exasperated, 

iello  said.  "I  told  Rupert  if  he  tried  that 

;ain  I'd  break  his  fucking  jaw.  Stephen 

ea  was  holding  me  back.   I  said,  'Get 

>ur  fucking  hands  off  me'    excuse  my 

nguage.  Bob  came  over  and  1  said,  'You 

ine  to  tell  them  that  I'm  just  doing  what 

hi  say  to  do.'" 

Aiello  said  the  tension  had  begun  earli- 

•  in  the  day  when  he  and  the  other  ac- 

»rs  were  sitting  in  the  audience  waiting 

'  shoot  the  scene.  Aiello  was  singing  to 

1  mself   and,    he    said.    "Bacall    turned 

1  round  and  said,  'Shut  up.'  1  said,  'Who 

fai|e  fuck  do  you  think  you  are?'  Rupert 

Iha.fime  to  her  rescue.  It's  good  that  all  the 

1 1  nsion  is  out,"  said  Aiello  about  the  inci- 

nt.  "Now  we  all  know   that  we  hate 

ich  other's  guts." 

From  that  point  on,  Aiello  snidely  re- 
rred  to  the  British  contingent  of  actors 
;  "the  Shakespeareans"  and  refused  din- 
.'r  invitations  that  included  Bacall.  Ba- 
il I  didn't  hold  back  about  her  feelings 
x\  »r  Aiello,  either:  "All  that  macho  bull- 
lit.  1  know  those  Italian  guys.  I've  been 
trough  that  war." 

Bacall   rarely  made  a  secret  of  her 

i^kes  and  dislikes.  She  openly  snorted 

r  contempt  for  the  acting  ability  of 

.■rtain   colleagues,   particularly   Aiello. 

ne  was  especially  well  known  on  the  set 

>r  publicly  venting  spleen    sometimes 

gainst  workers  who  lacked  the  clout  to 

efend  themselves.  On  the  last  day  of 

se  shoot  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  she 

id  I  got  into  a  van  with  a  driver  and 

aited   for  some  of  the  remaining  six 

■als  to  be  tilled.  The  captain  of  the  driv- 

's.  Eric  Duchene,  was  running  around 

toking  for  other  actors  who  might  need 

ride. 

,4  Bacall  said  to  the  driver.  "Let's  go." 
Ul  ul  he  explained  that  he  had  to  wait  for 
hichene  to  dismiss  him. 

"Well,  I  can't  wait."  she  said.  "I  want 

>  go  now."  The  driver  explained  again 

Jiat  he  couldn't  leave 

v!     Bacall.    furious,    opened    her   window 

id  shouted,  "Eh-reeeek!  Eh-reek!  Where 

that  idiot?  1  want  to  go  now    I'm  not 

ling  to  wait  tor  him  to  till  this  car."  Af- 


tei  a  lew  minutes,  \imee  joined  us  Ba 

call  resumed  hei  billci  deriding  "I  Dll 
Chene's  intelligence  and  competence  I  i 
nalK.  Duchene  gave  the  ilnvei  the  OK. 
anil  we  rode  into  (own 

Perhaps  it  is  because  he  was  on  the  set 
for  onlj  two  days  that  llarrv  Bela- 
fonte  seemed  so  enchanting  He  is  the 
most  charming  person  I've  ever  met  who 
is  also  intelligent  and  da//lmglv  beauti- 
ful, and  I  suspect  he  would  be  so  even 
longer  than  4S  hours.  Just  as  something 
in  Altaian's  paternalistic  nature  makes 
people  seek  his  approval,  something  in 
Belafonte  encourages  sexual  display.  Even 
at  67,  he  is  a  habitual  flirt. 

Poor  Kasia  Figura,  a  Polish  actress  in 
her  30s,  had  told  me  she  had  a  crush  on 
Belafonte.  When  she  spoke  to  him  she 
giggled  nervously  and  stood  with  her 
shoulders  thrown  back  militarily,  a  pos- 
ture that  showed  off  two  of  her  more 
outstanding  aspects.  Belafonte  knew  per- 
fectly well  the  effect  he  had  on  her:  a 
man  of  his  experience  had  to  recognize 
that  he  was  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel.  He 
stood  close  to  Figura  and  told  her  how 
lovely  she  looked.  I  feared  that  she 
might  faint,  but  moved  away  so  that  in 
case    she    did    topple    over.    Belafonte 


would  have  to  catch  hei  ami  then  1  i 

1  miiI, I  .11   least   say  ihai    II"      I'. 
Once  held  her  in  hi ,  .urn-. 

Belafonte's  charm  is  all  imoothness 
ami  grace  Mastroianni's  is  the  charm  oi 

self-deprecation  and  pu//lement  Waiting 
to  be  called  to  the  set.  Mastmianni  asked 
Belafonte,  "What  is  your  real  last 
name'.'" 

Belafonte  said.  "Schwartz. " 

"Ah,  you're  Jewish.  Are  you  circum- 
cised'.'" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer.  Mas- 
troianm  offered  one  of  his  many  theories 
"It's  a  plot  by  women  to  get  better  sex. 
With  a  foreskin,  the  penis  is  very  sensi- 
tive. In  and  out  a  few  times  and  climax." 
Quite  a  bit  of  saw  ing  in  the  air  and  some- 
thing resembling  diving  into  a  swimming 
pool  accompanied  those  last  eight  words. 
"Sneep  off  the  foreskin,"  he  continued, 
"and  it  takes  longer,  and  the  woman  gets 
pleasure  too."  Here  he  closed  his  eyes, 
smiled,  and  uttered  a  satisfied,  upper- 
register  "Aaaah." 

Perhaps  Mastroianni's  character,  Ser- 
gei, suffered  from  a  surplus  of  foreskin. 
Whatever  the  reason,  in  the  film  Sergei 
was  unable  to  elicit  the  utterance  of  any 
upper-register  "Aaaah"s.  The  target  of 
his  affection  was  Loren's  Isabella.  At  the 
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Grand  Hotel.  Loren  rehearsed  getting 
into  bed  with  Mastroianni.  The  scene 
was  modeled  after  one  they'd  played  to- 
gether in  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomor- 
row, 32  years  before. 

"It  has  the  same  music  as  the  old 
movie,"  Mastroianni  explained.  "She 
was  a  prostitute  and  I  came  to  her.  She 
does  a  striptease,  but  we  don't  fock.  Be- 
cause she  is  in  love  with  a  priest.  And 
she  promises  if  he  go  bock  to  chairch 
she  no  fock  for  a  year.  In  the  end  of  the 
scene,  we  pray."  He  held  his  hands  to- 
gether in  front  of  him  and  looked  to- 
ward the  ceiling. 

Loren  sat  out  of  the  sun  in  a  darkened 
garage  in  the  Musee  Rodin's  garden. 
She  was  wearing  one  of  the  movie's  many 
improbable  Jean  Barthet  millinery  fabri- 
cations that  only  someone  with  her  un- 
earthly symmetry  could  support,  and  a 
black,  body-hugging,  1950s  Dior  frock  re- 
constructed for  the  film.  With  her  legs 
crossed  and  a  napkin  in  her  lap,  she 
chewed  on  a  huge  baguette  sandwich, 
now  and  then  dodging  tomato  drippings, 
eating  like  a  woman  who  gets  too  hungry 
for  dinner  at  eight  even  though  she  is 
dressed  for  it. 

The  Musee  Rodin  is  one  of  the  film's 
emblematic  Paris  backdrops.  Sergei,  still 
in  love  with  Isabella,  has  begged  her  to 
meet  him  in  the  Rodin  garden  in  front  of 
The  Tliinker  so  he  can  explain  why  he 
"disappeared"  many  years  ago.  Loren,  as 
Isabella,  walked  straight  up  to  her 
lovesick  swain,  steadied  herself,  hauled 
off  with  a  right  to  the  jaw,  and  marched 
on  indignantly. 

Between  'akes,  Loren  returned  to  Mas- 
troianni and  rested  her  powerful  hand 
softly  on  his  slricken  cheek,  smiling  at 
him. 

So  many  films,  so  many  slaps. 

"Yes,  she  said,  he's  accustomed  to 
my  slap.  Ht  remembt     my  skip." 

Did  it  hi: 

"Noooo,"  hi     ooed,  "s         an  artist." 

"Yes,    it    in  Loren       ntradicted. 

"He's  crying  in 

Mastroianni  c<  to  ]     use  Lo- 

ren's  fine-tuned  co-  I        uikes  a 

beeg  gesture,  then  sht  -s  to  my  face 

and  it's-"  And  his  ha  i        like  a 

bumper  just  missing  a  bi  i  the 

accompaniment  of  sound  el 

"It's  like  a  cartoon,"  said  I  oren,  de- 
lighted. 
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Danny  Aiello  has  great  legs.  We  saw 
them  for  the  first  time  when  he 
slipped  into  the  pink  Chanel-ish  suit  Ma- 
jor Hamilton  wears  to  his  favorite  cross- 
dressing  restaurant.  Catherine  Leterrier, 
the  costume  designer,  was  fussing  with 
the  chain  belt,  which  didn't  lie  right 
against  the  nubby  wool  fabric:  although 
Aiello,  who  is  six  feet  three,  has  many 
lovely  attributes,  a  pair  of  hips  doesn't 
happen  to  be  one  of  them.  "My  mom 
had  the  same  problem."  he  explained. 

Fully  dressed,  Aiello  stepped  back  to 
examine  himself  in  the  mirror.  A  white  silk 
shirt  with  a  flouncy  bow  at  the  neck  and  a 
conservative  shoulder  bag  completed  the 
ensemble.  With  his  left  hand  he  gripped 
the  strap  of  his  shoulder  bag  as  if  it  were 
the  reins  attached  to  a  bucking  bronco. 
Trying  to  relax,  he  opened  his  palm  and 
spread  it  restful  ly  on  his  left  falsie. 

"This  hand  is  bugging  the  shit  out  of 
me,"  he  said,  jerking  it  from  his  breast. 
"Oh,  my  feet  hurt.  Oh,  God  in  heaven, 
God  bless  you  women.  I  don't  know  how 
you  walk."  Size  12E  beige  pumps  with 
black  toe  caps  had  been  made  for  him. 

"You  don't  think  the  boobies  are  too 
big?"  he  asked  as  he  stuck  his  chest  out. 
"It  looks  like  they're  really  out  there."  He 
fussed  with  the  handbag.  "I  look  like 
Margaret  Thatcher." 

Aiello  had  known  since  early  March 
that  he  would  have  to  try  on  his  costume 
for  size.  He  waited  until  April  28  for  this 
fitting,  and  even  then  he  refused  to  allow 
anyone  but  Leterrier  and  a  few  friends  in 
to  see  him.  Catherine  Pouligny  and  Pascal 
Mourier,  the  video  crew  making  a  docu- 
mentary about  the  film,  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  record  his  transformation  on 
camera,  but  in  embarrassment  he  refused. 
Now,  however,  smiling  at  his  high  heels  in 
the  mirror,  he  asked  that  the  crew  be  sum- 
moned. When  he  was  ready  to  undress,  he 
asked  them  to  stay.  "You  have  to  see  this 
bra,"  he  said  as  he  stripped. 

Mourier  and  Pouligny  were  thrilled 
with  the  footage.  Later  I  asked  them 
whom  they  still  had  to  interview.  "We 
hope  Marcel lo,"  said  Pouligny,  "and  we 
fear  Lauren  Bacall." 

Several  hours  before  he  was  to  shoot  a 
long,  complicated  party  scene  staged 
at  the  old  Parisian  restaurant  Ledoyen, 
Altman  was  sitting  in  his  office,  wishing 
the  day  were  over.  The  jeweler  Biilgari 
was  sponsoring  the  party,  and  had  sent 
out  250  invitations  to  prominent  Pari- 
sians and  fashion-world  celebrities.  A  list 
of  the  actors'  characters'  names  was  in- 
cluded, and  guesis  were  asked  to  ad- 
dress all  actors  by  their  fictional  names. 


or  if  memory  failed,  call  them  "Darlisj 

Altman  was  playing  solitaire,  which 
does  to  relieve  anxiety  or  boredom  ti 
way  some  people  pick  their  cuticles 
finger  worry  beads.  He  was  telling  a 
about  the  difficulty  of  coordinating  actcj 
and  nonactors  in  the  frenzied  context 
was  about  to  create.  He  asked  me  i| 
wanted  to  come  and  look  the  set  ov 
Just   before   we   were    to   leave,    Sco 
Bushnell  ambushed  me  when  I  was  alo| 
in  Altman's  office. 

Bushnell,  Altman's  longtime  produq 
right  arm,  and  head  cheerleader,  did  c 
tumes  for  Thieves  Like  Us  in  1974.  Sin 
then,  her  credits  have  included  associc 
or  executive  producer  on  just  about  eve 
film  Altman  has  made.  Somewhere  ne 
60,  she  looks  a  bit  like  a  dark -haired  L 
Riefenstahl  sucking  on  a  sour  can 
Bushnell  is  the  only  person  I  know  o\ 
the  age  of  50  who  interrupts  her  o\ 
speech  with  the  verbal  tic  "like."  Eai 
on,  she  informed  me  that  I  should  ne\ 
meet  with  Altman  unless  she  was  presei 
She  also  told  me  I  was  barred  from  t 
set  for  the  first  few  days  of  shooting, 
edict  I  ignored. 

The  day  of  the  Ledoyen  shoot,  she  k 
tured  me.  "This  is  going  to  be  a  stren 
ous  day.  I'd  appreciate  it  if  you'd,  1  ik 
keep  your  idle  chatter  to  a  minimum 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  Then 
asked,  "Do  you  plan  to  keep  your  ic 
chatter  to  a  minimum?" 

She  peered  directly  at  me  for  the  fir 
time.  "Look,  it's  a  rough  day.  He  needs 
concentrate."  I  remembered  what  Kat 
ryn,  Altman's  wife,  had  said  to  me  abo 
Bushnell  having  no  life  other  than  Altm 
and  his  films,  and  I  restrained  myself, 
wasn't  aware  that  I  was  off  the  topic," 
said,  and  laughed.  Then,  as  if  I  were  in 
movie  myself,  I  uttered  a  tough-guy  clicl 
exit  line— "You're  really  some  piece 
work"— and  walked  out  of  the  room,  grat 
ful  that  the  right  door  was  nearby. 

When  I  told  Kathryn  the  story,  si 
said  to  me,  "The  real  surprise  is  that  pe 
pie  are  complaining  so  early  about  Scott 
Usually  you  hear  about  it  at  the  end 
the  film." 

Altman  had  more  pressing  personn 
problems  than  Bushnell.  "The  crew  h< 
been  unbelievable.  I  have  to  do  ever 
thing  myself."  He  interrupted  himself  ; 
several  crew  members  carried  a  mattre: 
through  the  corridor  of  the  Grand  Hote 
shouting  at  one  another. 

"Why  are  they  screaming?"  he  aske 
"I'll  never  do  this  again.  I'd  rather  be  ui 
employed  than  do  another  French  film. 
You  could  see  him  lost  in  a  moment  c 
self-examination,  and  then,  as  if  admi 
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l;  a  lie,  saiil.  "  I  In-*  is  mv  loin  Ih  I  rcnch 
n."  Amused  by  his  own  rccidivisl  na- 
e,  he  sniffed,  and  then  almost  smiled. 
sav  that  every  time.  Of  course,  it  this 
i  big  hit  . . .  "  He  shrugged  Foi  a  hit 
d  work  with  a  crew  that  spoke  I  rdu. 


Itman  had  asked  the  actors  to  take 
Loll' then  clothes  in  a  scene  featuring 
ilothingless  fashion  show.  At  a  picnic 
the  grounds  of  the  Chateau  de  I  ci- 
rcs, the  subject  turned  to  the  impend- 
:  nudity.  The  actors  presumably  had 
eed  in  principle  to  the  possibility  of 
waring  nude  when  they  signed  on,  but 
|  w,  several  weeks  into  the  shoot,  the 

(»e  to  disrobe  in  public  was  abating. 
"Forget   it,"   said   Tracey    Ullman.   "I 
fcast-fed  two  10-pound  babies."  She  re- 
tted, "Forget  it." 

Rupert  Everett,  his  voice  syrupy  w  ith 
>ck  artistic  integrity,  sang.  "My  charac- 
wouldn't  take  his  clothes  off." 
"Have  you  shown  your  thing  in  movies 
ore'.'"  Ullman  asked. 
"I've  shown   it   in  every  movie,"   he 
Mied.  "I  make  a  point  of  it." 
Altaian  first  described  the  nude  fashion 
ow    to    me    in    ecstatic    terms:    a    tri- 
tphant   Simone   Lo   sends   her  happy 
xiels  out  on  the  runway  wearing  noth- 
',  but  the  flower  petals  raining  down  on 
■m,  and  the  audience  approval  is  so  fer- 


!, 


\ciii  iii.it  people  in  the  i  rowd  teat  ofl  then 
jollies  in  gleeful,  celebratory  juppon  I 
couldn't  imagine  it  Vltman  told  me  he  d 
seen  such  a  spontaneous  gush  oi  exuber- 
ance once  He  served  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  Wai  ll  and  when  the  soldiers 
learned  that  the  wai  was  ovei  everyone 
stripped  in  a  display  ol  bacchanalian  joy.  I 
didn't  see  how  those  sentiments  could  be 
translated  into  an  aesthetic  appreciation  oi 
Simone's  anti-fashion  statement,  but  wrote 
the  scene  as  he  described  it. 

I  was  ill  the  night  he  shot  it  at  the 
Musee  de  Qunj  in  ihe  Quartier  Latin,  tint 
when  I  saw  the  dailies  I  was  moved  by 
what  he  had  achieved.  Unlike  his  descrip- 
tions to  me,  the  actual  scene  was  dirge- 
like, with  the  models  marching  gloomily 
to  "Pretty."  the  Cranberries'  eerie  minor- 
key  moan -chant.  The  tall,  emaciated 
w  omen,  their  mouths  set  in  morbid  pouts, 
trudged  along  the  catwalk  as  if  to  their 
mortal  ends.  The  echo  of  a  death  parade. 
of  Auschwitz  inmates  slouching  toward 
the  gas  chambers,  was  unmistakable.  It 
was  the  kind  of  comment  you  might  ex- 
pect of  a  director  at  the  end  of  his  career 
and  his  art— which  Altman  certainly  is  not. 
But  for  him,  and  for  Simone,  mortality  is 
no  longer  just  a  theoretical  notion. 

The  dark  tone  contradicted  his  stated 
aim  for  the  film.  All  through  our  writing 
sessions  he  kept  telling  me  he  wanted  to 


make  tometh  ■'■  I 

i    ouldn  i  fathom  .1  film  about  the  I 
ion  world  thai  didn  1  mention  \ 
tell  me  ihis  wa  be  "light " 

the  dailie  •  Mtman  asked  what  I 
thought  about  the  scene  I  told  him  H.  I 
found  it  unusually  beautiful  but  a 
plete  surprise,  given  his  earlier  descrip- 
tions "YOU  always  spoke  ol  u  in  celebra- 
tory terms  I  hen  you  shot  il  as  a  funeral 
march  " 

He  laughed  "I  never  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do  until  I  get  to  the  set  " 

Altaian's  joy  in  taking  risks  keeps  him 
young.  He's  told  me  that  he  doesn't  think 
he's  very  intelligent  and  so  he  has  to  rely 
on  his  other  strengths  his  intuition,  his 
ability  to  spin  fakery,  and  his  willingness 
to  gamble.  An  experienced  risktaker  is 
constantly  replenished  and  exhilarated  by 
all  he  learns  from  giving  a  chance  to  a 
new  person,  or  following  the  logic  of  an 
unproven  notion.  Altman  seems  to  know 
that  he  can  handle  the  consequences  when 
a  risk  he  takes  goes  wrong.  He  isn't  afraid 
of  failure.  He  sees  something  noble  in 
what  other  people  call  failure.  He  doesn't 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  failure,  that  it 
can  exist  for  a  serious  artist.  He  can 
bomb  at  the  box  office,  but  if  he's  worked 
hard,  he  can't  really  have  failed.  Pret  a 
Porter  is  still  being  edited  as  I  write.  But 
for  Altman  it  is  alreadv  a  success.  □ 
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ontimiccl  from  page  172)  warned  Eisner 
at  Davis  would  take  the  opportunity  to 
miliate  him  and  urged  him  not  to  go. 
sner  went  but  he  went  prepared  for 
tile. 

On  the  day  that  Eisner  was  to  learn 
;  fate,  he  got  a  four  a.m.  call  from  Jef- 
;y  Kat/enberg.  then  Paramount' s  head 

production.  Kat/enberg  read  aloud  to 
sner  from  an  early  edition  of  The  Wall 
rcci  Journal,  which  was  already  report- 
g  that  Eisner  had  been  passed  over  for 
filer's  job  Davis  was  apparently  un- 
Bre  that  Eisner's  contract  guaranteed 
m  a  shot  at  the  post.  Eisner  showed  up 

Davis's  office  that  day  armed  with  a 
ter  drafted  by  Ins  lawyer  pointing  out 
■  breach,  and  demanding  that  the  stu- 
o  forgive  certain  loans  and  make  pav- 
ents  that  were  due  him.  Eisner  sal  in 
artin  Davis's  office,  refusing  to  lease 

nil  he  was  given  a  check  for  the  full 
nounl    $1.55  million,  lie  got  it. 


Eisner  has  another  qual  ity— hardly  un- 
known in  Hollywood— that  is  frustrating. 
Former  associates  say  he  has  a  way  of  ap- 
pearing to  say  "yes"  to  those  sitting  across 
the  table  when  he  isn't  quite  as  committed 
as  he  seems.  One  associate  from  Para- 
mount days  refers  to  it  as  "the  elastic  go." 
L.ater.  Eisner's  penchant  for  the  elastic  go 
may  have  contributed  to  the  final  rupture 
w  ith  Katzenberg. 

After  his  Paramount  payoff,  Eisner  and 
a  fleet  of  his  former  subordinates 
were  soon  installed  at  Disney  a  drifting 
company  that  was  then  encircled  bv 
takeover  sharks,  frank  Wells,  his  second- 
in-command,  was,  by  some  accounts,  one 
of  the  few  human  beings  who  could  com- 
mand Eisner's  respect.  "Frank  Wells  was 
a  Rhodes  scholar,"  says  a  Disney  insider. 
"He  was  the  highest  of  the  high  goyim. 
He  represented  everything  Michael  want- 
ed to  be." 

Wells  could  have  won  the  top  Disney 
job  in  1984,  when  the  company  was 
forced  to  reorganize  in  the  face  of 
takeover  threats.  But  he  believed  in  Eis- 
ner and  actually  urged  the  board  to  hire 


him.  Though  he  would  have  preferred  to 
share  the  chief  executive's  job  with  Eis- 
ner, he  deferred  when  Eisner  insisted  on 
taking  the  titles  of  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive for  himself. 

Wells  was  remarkable  for  his  willing- 
ness to  stand  in  the  shadows  while  Eisner 
had  the  spotlight.  "I've  never  known  any- 
one like  him— who  could  walk  and  talk  in 
as  many  areas  as  gracefully  and  yet  seem- 
ingly have  no  ego."  said  a  wistful  Disney 
division  chief.  "The  man  was  so  confident 
in  himself  that  he  didn't  have  to  have 
these  other  things."  Wells's  influence 
made  itself  felt  in  every  comer  of  the 
company's  operations,  he  adds.  "I  don't 
think  anyone  can  overestimate  his  im- 
pact." he  says  "He  wasn't  behind  the 
scenes.  He  was  tl  e  scenery." 

Obviouslv.  the  chemistry  between  Eis- 
ner and  Wells  worked  beyond  anyone's 
dreams  Ihe  company  had  one  record- 
breaking  quarter  after  another.  And  while 
Wells  and  Eisner  had  their  fights,  there 
was  always  an  underpinning  of  respect. 

Eisner  courted  the  press  well  in  those 
first  few  years,  and  the  coverage  was  al- 
most   uniformly    favorable.    How    could 
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anyone  criticize  a  company  with  financial 
results  that  followed  the  trajectory  of 
Apollo  11?  When  I  had  an  appointment 
to  interview  Eisner  in  1987,  Disney's  pub- 
lic-relations department  called  me  ahead 
of  time  to  ask  about  my  hobbies  and  in- 
terests. I  told  them  that  I  liked  Jane 
Austen  and  the  Washington  Redskins. 
When  I  arrived  at  Eisner's  office,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  rereading  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  found  it  enchanting.  A  few 
days  later,  he  sent  me  a  small  brochure 
with  a  handwritten  note: 


ed  Katzenberg  to  write  his  now  famous 
memo,  a  critique  of  Disney's  film  divi- 
sion in  which  he  said  that  the  studio  was 
spending  too  much  on  overblown  films. 
The  memo  annoyed  Eisner;  he  saw  it  as 
Katzenberg's  mistimed  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. "I  think  his  friends  did  a 
real  disservice  to  him,"  says  a  source  fa- 
miliar with  Eisner's  thinking.  "Some- 
body said,  'Jeff,  you're  being  dominated 
by  Michael  Eisner  .  .  .  You  have  to  do  it 
yourself.'  And  he  writes  that  memo.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end." 

According  to  Stanley  Gold,  Eisner  had 
urged  Katzenberg  to  tear  it  up.  "But 
Katzenberg  went  to  the  Xerox  machine 
and  sent  it  out,"  Gold  says.  "That  did  not 


Sheinberg  once  famously  remarking  I    0'c 
Disney  was  poised  to  become  "one  1  j 
ravenous  rat."  But,  according  to  G 
Katzenberg  had  unilaterally  decided 
fire  this  particular  volley.  "That  is  a  h 
policy  statement  by  the  Disney  Comp 
that  Jeffrey  never  cleared  with  Micha 
Gold  says.  "And  when  questioned  ab 
it,  Katzenberg  says,  "From  now  on,  w 
I  speak  publicly,  I  have  to  speak  on 
portant  matters.'  That's  what  got  hin 
trouble.  ...  He  had  this  need  to  be 
most  important  guy  in  Hollywood.  At 
end  of  the  day.  he  is  the  tragedy  here.' 


Dear  "Janeite"  Kim, 

1  thought  you  would  enjoy  The 
Jane  Austen  Map  of  England  as  I 
start   my   abandonment   of  Ro- 
manticism (goodby  Hawthorne. 
Melville,  Dumas  and  even  good 
old  Emily  Bronte)  toward  real- 
ism and  order  and  discipline. 
And    Eve    already    read    100 
pages  of  Pride  and  Prejudice! 


The    letter    was    signed, 
"Neoclassically  yours." 

No  one  worked  harder  to 
whip  Disney's  filmed- entertain- 
ment division  into  shape  than 
Katzenberg.  It  wasn't  humanly  pos- 
sible to  work  harder.  Katzenberg 
showed  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  and, 
according  to  legend,  felt  the  hoods  on 
cars  that  were  already  parked  in  the  lot 
to  see  whether  employees  had  just 
sneaked  in  ahead  of  him.  He  was 
renowned  for  making  more  than  100 
phone  calls,  generally  held  to  60  seconds 
or  less,  every  day.  He  was  the  relentlessly 
tough  negotiator  who  argued  with  film- 
makers about  every  detail  and  every 
lime.  Most  entertainment  insiders  viewed 
this  as  an  extension  of  Eisner's  style.  But 
Katzenberg  was  so  zealous  in  the  execu- 
tion that  one  high-profile  producer  thinks 
that  now  Katzenberg  finally  has  gotten 
what  he  di  erves.  The  producer  recalls 
seeing  Kal  berg  cackle  with  glee  after 
reducing  one  di  ;ctor  to  sputtering  rage. 
"Here  is  a  guy  wh<  would  do  everything 
his  boss  told  him  >rt  of  murder,"  the 
producer  says.  "He  s  now  getting  exactly 
what  he  gave." 

A  lew  years  ago,  cracks  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Disney  facade.  The  com- 
panj  ventured  into  big-budge  projects 
such  as  Billy  Bathgate  and  Dick  Tracy 
with  disappointing  results.  This  prompt- 
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Katzenberg  acknowledges  that  he  r  \<-  ■■>' 
have  offended  MCA.  which  he  now    i 
grets.  But  he  points  out  that  Eisner  wa  to"  Di 
the  hospital  while  this  speech  was  be 
prepared    and    delivered,    and  ' 
therefore  unavailable  for 
sultation.  He  stands 
his    speech,    which 
says  was  intended  to 
fend  "the  most  vital, 
come-generating" 
of  the  Disney  Studios 
defy    Stanley    Gold 
anyone  else   to   tell 
that  what  I  did  was 
singularly  in  the  in 


and  he  ai 

likioicc 


wanted  to  be. 


say  he ; 

nrticula 
ll  first 

u  lo  bin 


pass  unnoticed  by  the  board." 

And  Gold  contends  that  Katzenberg 
kept  it  up.  He  cites  the  executive's  attack 
in  July  of  this  year  on  rival  studio 
MCA/Universal.  The  issue  was  MCA's 
deal  to  sell  cheap  videos,  such  as  An 
American  Tail:  Fievel  Goes  West,  through 
McDonald's.  At  a  video-industry  conven- 
tion in  Las  Vegas,  Katzenberg  gave  a 
speech  urging  his  audience  to  fight  these 
sales  (presumably  by  stocking  fewer 
MCA  videos  in  protest).  The  McDonald's 
sales  were  "a  Faustian  bargain  that  threat- 
ens the  future  of  the  video  business," 
Katzenberg  said.  Customers  would  be  re- 
luctant to  pay  regular  prices  for  videos, 
he  continued,  if  they  could  "just  walk 
across  the  street  for  a  Big  Mac  with  Fie- 
vel and  fries." 

Not  surprisingly,  MCA  chairman  Lew 
Wasserman  was  said  to  be  infuriated  by 
these  comments.  Disney  and  MCA  have 
had  their  feuds  over  the  years,  with  MCA 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  Sid 


est  of  the  Walt  Disi  i£  re^arge 
Company,"  he  s<  ana  to 
"But  I  guess  Stan 
is   right— and   it   is 
tragedy— that  I  was 
sensitive  enbugh  to 
issue  of  style  in  this  ca 
But  I  only  wanted  what 
best  for  the  company." 
Some  Disney  insiders  sa\ 
was  David  Geffen,   Katzenberg's  cl< 
ally  and  confidant,  who  encouraged  h 
to  make  these  gestures  of  independei 
and  to  conduct  an  unofficial  press  ca  jei 
paign.  According  to  this  argument.  C 
fen  not  only  misread  Eisner  but  added 
his  annoyance,  since  Eisner  is  not 
ceived  as  a  big  Geffen  fan.  "I  see  the 
lain  of  the  piece  as  David  Geffen,"  say 
source  at  Disney  who  is  not  in  either  lp>! 
Eisner  or  Katzenberg  camp.  "He  is  la 
And  he  made  a  mistake." 

"Jeffrey  keeps  his  own  counsel  ; 
does  what  he  wants."  Geffen  responds 
think  he  was  unwilling  to  continue  in  t 
position."  The  problem  lay  not  with  h 
but  with  Eisner,  he  says.  "Michael  is  r 
a  guy  who  likes  to  share.  He  is  not  a  g<  »- 
erous  person,"  he  says.  "Michael  Eisi 
is  a  very  tall  little  guy.  And  Jeffrey  K 
en  berg  is  a  very  short  big  guy." 

To  which  Eisner  replies,  "I  think  G  :: 
fen  is  one  of  the  most  talented  reco 
entrepreneurs  I  know.  And  I  don't  i  k 
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laud   why   he   is   so   involved    in   QUI 
i  .ncss ." 

he  Eisner-Katzenbcrg  battle  is  viewed 

in  two  ways  m  Hollywood.  One  side 
ays  Kat/en berg  as  predatory  and  hy- 
nflatcd,  lunging  avaricious!)  toward 
Is's  still-warm  seat.  The  other  camp 
M  that   Michael   Eisner  was  not  so 
["-Stricken   after   the  death   of  Frank 
:    Is  that  he  lost  the  chance  to  consul  i- 
i  his  power  and  ignore  any  pledge  he 
l  have  made  to  Jeff  Katzenberg. 
Vhile  Katzenberg's  future  was  still  un- 
lived, he  began  to  hear  from 
ler  that  he  had  "a  Roy  Disney 
Mem."  Disney  is  Walt's  neph- 
|    and  he  and  Gold  had  organ- 
i  the  forces  that  assumed  con- 
i   of  Disney   in    1984.    Before 
,  Roy  had  been  on  poor  terms 
i  the  family  for  some  time,  ac- 
ly   quitting   the   company    in 
7  partly  because  he  felt  the 
i  studio-  and  his  ideas    was  be- 
neglected. 

f  Roy  Disney  felt  that  he  had 

er  gotten  enough  respect  at  his 

n  le's  company,  how  sweet  he 

>t   have   found    Disney's   daz- 

ig  resurgence.  As  soon  as  Eis- 

and  Katzenberg  were  in  place, 

in  j  Disney  began  to  lobby  for 

re  attention  to  animation.  Eis- 

says  he  was  interested  from 

start,   but   others  who  were 

:i-e  say  he  and  Katzenberg  were 

an    particularly  drawn  to  anima- 

i  at  first.  Roy  Disney  pushed 

sa>  m  to  buy  updated  equipment 

selected   Peter  Schneider  to 

ii  hi   the  division. 

Jut  before  long  Katzenberg  be- 
te enthusiastic,  and  then  infatu- 
I.  with  animation.  Perhaps  the 
ling  point  came  when  Disney 
pitted  making  Who  Framed  Rog- 
labbii,  probably  the  boldest  ex- 
iment  in  filmmaking  that  Disney  un- 
took    in   the    Eisner-Katzenberg  era. 
lajB    film's    director.    Robert    Zemeckis, 
s  he  watched  Katzenberg  become  in- 
isingly  mesmerized  by  the  animation 
j,    cess.  "It  was  Jeffrey  who  spotted  the 
niti  I  talent  on  Roger,  and  he  wouldn't  let 
guys  go,"  Zemeckis  says, 
(atzenberg  was  immersed  in  the  proj- 
i«   which  required  teams  of  animators  to 
,.rk  impossible  hours  for  months  in  a 
k,il(idon    studio.     Zemeckis     remembers 
tzenberg  phoning  the  film  editor  to  en- 
u  irage  him  during  the  arduous  cutting 
the  film.  "'The  fact  that  an  editor  was 
de  to  feel  that  the  chairman  o\'  a  stu- 


dio was  interested  in  his  well  bein 

ed  enormous  goodwill     Zemeckii  says 

"I've  never  seen  anyone  work  as  bard 

We'd  have  these  crises  wheie  wed  be  in 
Jeffrey's  office  at  lour  in  the  altcmoon 
and  he'd  say,  I  vciyonc  call  VOUI  wives 
and  I'm  sending  messengers  foi  your 
passports,  because  we're  going  to  London 
right  now  You  can  buy  a  shut  there  '  .  .  . 
It  was  very  dramatic  and  everyone  under- 
Stood  how  important  the  film  was  and 
how  serious  Jeffrey  was." 

But  as  animation  took  o\'\.  Kat/enberg 
began  to  hear  that  Roy   Disney  was  feel- 


will  survive  aftei  a  painful  adju itm 
ha  ■  -.ecu   mimation  a  i  his 

lion  his  baby,  his  hie,  and  hi.  breath 
lhal  I  what  ,  JO  sad,  llahn  r.  I  leel 
like  I  lost  a  friend  JUS1  when  I  was  h.i 
fUD  Malm  says  Roy  Disney  ha>  a  pas- 
sion lor  animation  he's  jusl  nol  in  the 
trenches  every  day  I  don't  think  he- 

lms the  time,  day  to  day.  to  get  involved 
the  way  Jeffrey  has  " 

In  1991,  I  wrote  a  long  feature  about 
Beaut)  and  the  Beast,  and  during  the 
research  Kat/enberg  showed  unusual  re- 
straint by  allowing  me  to  wander  at  will 
through  the  studio  and  talk  to 
the  animators  as  they  drew.  Ani- 
mators are  notoriously  gossipy 
and  outspoken.  Some  were  an- 
noyed with  Katzenberg  for  get- 
ting too  involved  and  demanding 
changes  that  seemed  arbitrary, 
but  most  appreciated  his  obvious 
love  for  the  medium— and  some 
even  conceded  that  the  dumb 
jokes  that  he  had  put  into  the 
film  actually  worked. 

Before  I  finished  writing  my 
article.  Katzenberg  called  me  to 
make  a  request.  He  all  but  plead- 
ed with  me  to  mention  Roy  Dis- 
ney in  the  story.  But  I  had  never 
sen  Disney,  lor  had  I  heard  any 
of  the  anii:  ators  mention  his 
name.  I  refused. 

With  the  success  of  Tlie  Lion 

King,  Roy  Disney  apparently  was 

more'  displeased  than  ever  over 

the  perception  that  Katzenberg 

was  the  genius  behind  Dis- 

nev   animation.    "I 


ing  slighted,  that  he  thought  Katzen- 
berg was  grabbing  the  glory.  In 
some  cases,  at  least,  Katzenberg  de- 
served the  credit.  During  Roger  Rufi- 
hii.  for  example,  Zemeckis  says,  he  nev- 
er saw  Roy  Disney  until  the  film  was  es- 
sentially finished.  Katzenberg.  by  con- 
trast, performed  a  role  that  Zemeckis 
compares  to  that  of  Walt  Disney  himself, 
fine-tuning  and  editing  down  to  the  last 
detail.  (Roy  Disney  was  unavailable  for 
comment  for  this  article.) 

Don  llahn.  who  produced  Beauty  and 
the  Beast  and  The  Lion  King,  compares 
Kat/en berg's  departure  to  the  Dallas 
Cowboys'    losing   their   coach:   the   team 


MOUSE  TRAPPERS 

Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Disney  chairman  and 
C.E.O.  Michael  Eisner; 
his  former  colleague 
Jeffrey  Katzenberg; 
mogul  David  Geffen, 
Katzenberg's  confidant; 
and  the  late  Frank 
Wells,  whose  death 
helped  ignite  the  Disney 
succession  battle. 
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think  he  treated 
Roy  badly."  says  an 
Eisner  sympathizer. 
"Roy  for  20  years 
was  treated  like 
crap  by  the  family. 
They  thought  he 
was  the  idiot  neph- 
ew and  that's  the 
way  Jeffrey  treat- 
ed him.  Jeffrey 
did  not  have  time  for  peo- 
ple who  could  not  help  him  that  minute." 
Disney  was  frequently  out  of  the  coun- 
try, staying  in  his  refurbished  castle  in 
County  Cork.  Ireland.  He  wasn't  avail- 
able for  the  extensive  publicity  blitzes 
that  the  studio  planned  around  the  open- 
ing o\'  the  animated  film.  But  Kat/enberg 
tried  to  focus  the  spotlight  on  him.  Roy 
Disney  was  visible,  for  example,  in  the  El- 
ton John  television  special  created  for 
The  Lion  King. 

Clearly    the  effort  was  m  vain,   When 
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Lion  King  opened,  Katzenberg  called 
Disney  to  congratulate  him  on  the  film's 
success.  He  later  told  friends  that  he  was 
stunned  when  Disney  replied,  "Thank 
you,"  without  a  word  of  appreciation  for 
Katzenberg's  efforts.  Meanwhile,  Katzen- 
berg spent  three  weeks  telephoning  600 
individuals  who  had  worked  on  the  film. 
thanking  them  for  their  efforts. 


"To  this  day,  I  still  don't  understand 
what  I  did  to  offend  Roy,"  Katzenberg 
says.  "Nor  have  I  ever  heard  from  him 
about  what  more  or  less  he  wanted  of 
me.  If  I  am  guilty  of  anything,  it  is  mis- 
judgment.  Because  I  honestly  believed 
that  I  was  doing  exactly  what  Roy  want- 
ed, which  was  to  put  my  heart  and  soul 
into  the  cornerstone  of  the  company's 
heritage." 

After  Wells  died,  according  to  Stanley 
Gold,  the  Disney  board  discussed  the  is- 
sue of  succession.  Perhaps  Disney's  griev- 
ances  colored    the    impressions   of  the 


Credits 


Fashion 


Page  139:  Shirt,  $220,  from  Giorgio 
Armani,  and  jacket,  $740,  from  Emporio 
Armani,  both  in  Beverly  Hills;  stylist  and 
groomer  for  Cloutier. 

Page  140:  Bottom,  dress  by  Ghost  for  Show- 
room Seven,  $360,  from  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
NYC;  styled  by  Cannon;  hair  by  Robert  Sam- 
mut  for  Bumble  &  Bumble;  makeup  by  Robin 
Schoen 

Page  141:  Hair  and  makeup  by  Victoria 
Wanberg. 

Page  144:  Top,  blouse  by  CK  Calvin  Klein, 
$190,  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  skirt 
by  CK  Calvin  Klein,  $170,  from  Blooming- 
dale's,  NYC;  boots,  $670,  Robert  Clergerie, 
NYC  and  LA.;  styled  by  Kelly  Leighton  Ack- 
erman;  hair  and  makeup  by  Genevieve  for 
Oz  New  York. 

Page  147:  Shoes  from  Susan  Bennis  War- 
ren Edwards,  NYC;  earrings  from  Ciro, 
NYC;  hairstylist  for  Cloutier;  makeup  artist  for 
Lorac. 


Beauty  and  liritiiiniiiu 


Page  139:  Hair  styled  with  Aramis  Lab 
Series  Nutriplexx  Hair  Spray;  on  his  face, 
Aramis  Lab  Series  for  Men  Lift  Off!  Advanced 
Moisture  Formula. 

Page  147:  On  her  face,  Bienfait  Total  Day 
^luide  Moistui'zer  and  Oil-Free  Dual  Finish  in 
'te  Bisque;  oi    l^er  eyebrows,  Le  Crayon 
Oefiner  in  Ebane;  on  her  eyes,  Artliner  in 
rnd  Cared;   "xcellence  in   Black;  on 
hei  iuge  Absoi.    :ipColour  in  Rose  Sa- 

line, all  ii       lancome. 

Pages  1  i  <>:  Han  sty,  with  Details  Con- 
ditional.  ->mplex,  &  :k  Dry  Shaping 
Mist,  and  Frameu  Design  St  ay,  all  by  Red- 
ken.  Christian  Dioi  sticks:  on  Leon,  Style 
#736;  on  Le  Ii  Ires  Dio  #832;  on 
Bacall,  Fiery  I  de  Palma,  Warm 
Red  Rouge  Accei  Figura,  Fruitees  in 
Tile  Red  #338;  on  .  v  #846;  on  Tay- 
lor, Pink  Rouge  Accent  #s  Ullman,  Ruby- 
glass  #984;  on  Kelli  iy  Red 
#863;  on  Hunt,  Pop  An  f  n  Loren, 
Gilded  Red  #835. 


I'liiilniiniplis  and  Misdjany 

Page  8:  Top  to  bottom,  by  John  Barr/Gam- 
ma  Liaison,  Thierry  Le  Goues,  from  Culver 
Pictures. 

Page   12:  Top  to  bottom,  from  the  Kobal 
Collection,  by  Helmut  Newton,  Ed  Kashi. 
Page  56:  Top,  from  The  Independent,  bot- 
tom, from  Sygma. 

Page   58:  Top,   from   U.P.I./Bettmann;   bot- 
tom, from  Irish  Echo  Archives. 
Page  74:  Top,  from  Photopress/Sipa  Press; 
bottom,  from  Rex  U.S.A. 
Page  84:  Courtesy  of  CNN. 
Page  96:  From  Contact. 
Page  100:  From  Saba. 
Page  118:  Large  photograph  from  U.P.I./ 
Bettmann;  inset  from  Photofest. 
Page  120:  Top  to  bottom,  from  the  Kobal 
Collection,  from  Archive  Photos,  from  Winchell 
Gossip,  Power  and  the  Culture  of  Celebrity,  by 
Neal  Gabler,  published  by  Knopf. 
Page  122:  Paintings,  top  to  bottom,  from  the 
National    Gallery    of   Art,    Washington,    DC, 
Samuel   H.   Kress  Collection;  from  the  Galleria 
dellAccademia,  Venice;  from  the  Szepmuveszeti 
Museum,  Budapest;  from  the  Ca'Rezzonico  Muse- 
um,   Venice.    Transparencies   of   the    paintings 
courtesy  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London. 
Page  124:  Bottom,  from  Star  File. 
Page    130:    Top,    from    Fotos    Internation- 
al/Archive   Photos;    bottom,    from    Twentieth 
Century  Fox. 

Page  140:  Top  left,  from  the  Bettmann  Ar- 
chive; top  right,  ©  1946  (renewed  1974) 
by  the  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc. 
Page  144:  Bottom  left,  by  Steve  Eich- 
ner/Retna  Ltd.;  bottom  right,  by  Marc 
Gantier/Rapho. 

Page  160:  Huffington  photographed  from 
a  videotape. 

Pages  170-71:  From  U.P.I./Bettmann. 
Page    207:    Clockwise   from    top    left,    by 
Kevin  Winter/DMI,  Steve  Granitz/Retna-Ltd., 
Scott  Downie/Celebrity  Photo  Agency,  Ralph 
Dominguez/Globe  Photos. 


Editor's  note:  In  the  October  issue,  the 
beauty  credit  for  page  232  contained  a  mis- 
spelling; hair  was  by  Soonie  Paik. 
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board,  but,  according  to  Gold,  no 
believed  Katzenberg  was  right  fot 
job.    "Everybody   who   spoke   that 
said,  'He's  not  the  guy  you  want  in 
job.  He's  not  collegial.  He's  not  a 
who  can  foster  the  teamwork  we  i 
around  here.'  There  was  an  acknowl 
ment  that  Jeffrey  was  a  talented  guy 
this    was    the    wrong    role    for    h   | 
Nonetheless,  everyone  hoped  that  K 
enberg  could  be  accommodated. 

If  Katzenberg  made  one  fatal  em 
was  neglecting  to  court  Disney's  bo  f 
Perhaps  he  could  never  have  won  t 
over,  but  when  the  time  came,  it  see 
Katzenberg  didn't  have  an  advocat   | 
the  group 

Eisner's  nostalgia  for  having  Kat  I 
berg  as  a  junior  partner  was  apparer 
an  interview  that  he  gave  the  Los  A   f 
les  Times  before  his  heart  surgery.  Ii 
article  exploring  the  succession  quest 
Eisner  seemed  to  say  that  he  wai  \ 
Katzenberg  to  stay  put  in  the  filmed 
tertainment  division.  "He  is  still  the    h 
golden  retriever  I  ever  met,"  Eisner  s  has; 
Katzenberg  sympathizers  viewed  it  <  KWi 
slap:  after  Katzenberg  had  put  in  10    sin 
cessful  years  running  the  Disney  Stuc 
Eisner  was  still  referring  to  him  as  i 
were  the  underling  he  had  been  in 
Paramount  days. 

Caught  up  in  the  press  of  busin 
Eisner  and  Katzenberg  decided  to 
solve  Katzenberg's  fate  in  Aug 
Katzenberg  continued  to  weigh  char  :r; 
that  might  reinvigorate  the  comp 
while  wondering  whether  Eisner  m|ai\ 
actually  give  him  a  chance  to  put 
plans  into  practice. 

Then  came  Eisner's  surgery. 

Eisner's  illness  was  the  first  shock 
Katzenberg.  The  second  was  discover 
that  no  one  had  called  him  to  tell  1  k's 
that  Eisner  was  in  the  hospital.  W!  km? 
many  others  had  been  informed.  Katz  om  Ptf 
berg  found  out  about  the  surgery  o  ai  been  ■ 
coincidentally  when  he  called  Eism  Item ' 
house  on  Saturday  morning  to  tell  1  > 
how  Angels  in  the  Outfield  had  opei  tod  exe 
that  weekend.  In  Disney's  inner  cir  ard to fl 
Katzenberg  was  the  last  to  know.  At  t 
moment,  Katzenberg  knew  his  days 
Disney  were  probably  over. 

After  Eisner  went  home  to  recupen 
the  Katzenberg  question  came  into  fo< 
more  clearly  than  ever.  As  the  speci 
tion  mounted,  Katzenberg  retreated 
his  new  multimillion-dollar  Char 
Gwathmey  beach  house  in  Malibu. 
nally,  on  a  weekend  afternoon  in  /  '- 
gust,  Katzenberg  headed  over  to  I 
ner's  house  for  a  meeting.  Katzenbt 
realized  that  no  matter  what  he  thous 
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id  been  promised.  Eisner  clearly  did 
>i  want  to  give  him  the  job.  Katzen- 
:rg  had  decided  to  resign  lie  declared 
s  intentions  to  Eisner,  but  the  meel 

ided  inconclusively  According  to  Kal/- 
.■  iberg,  Eisner  asked  him  to  prepare  Ins 
roposals  for  the  company,  lie  decided 
I  write  a  four-page  memo  outlining  his 
eas 

On  August  24,  Iisner  called  Kat/cn- 
;rg  into  his  office.  Katzenberg  was 
■ady  to  present  his  memo,  but  instead 
isner  told  him  that  he  was  about  to  le- 
ase a  tour-page  announcement  on  the 
iture  of  Disney.  It  briefly  discussed  the 
;parture  of  Jeffrey  Kat/enberg. 


V~  at/en  berg  was  ejected  from  the  com- 
Vpany  with  a  vehemence  that  aston- 
hed  observers.  The  announcement  wasn't 
|[  smoothly  orchestrated  exchange  of  mu- 
lal  respect  and  regrets;  instead,  it  was 
m  ^parent  that  Kat/enberg  had  learned  of 
is  own  demise  only  a  couple  of  hours 
fcfore  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  simple  story,  in  a  way.  Yet 
icre  was  something  unnerving  in  watch- 
ig  a  man  work  so  hard  and  achieve  so 
c  inch  and  then  come  to  such  an  uncere- 
lonious  end.  "It's  so  clearly  about  ego 
ither  than  accomplishments,"  says  a  top 
vecutive  at  another  studio.  "All  Jeffrey 
anted  is  what  a  son  wants  from  his  fa- 
ler.  The  father  was  not  prepared  to  give 
jig    to  him.  And  then  he  said  he  didn't  de- 
tail 5rve  it  anyway." 

up     Reactions  inside  and  outside  the  com- 

nii  any  were  powerful.  Some  felt  Katzen- 

erg  had  finally  gotten  a  spoonful  of  his 

wn  medicine.  Others  thought  Eisner  had 

.wealed  his  own  coldness  and  selfishness. 

I  few  thought  Disney's  live-action  mov- 

itt  is  might  finally  improve  after  Katzen- 

erg's  departure,  but  many  feared  that 

\\A\c  company,  on  balance,  would  suffer. 

om  Pollock,  chairman  of  rival  Universal. 

as  been  critical  of  Disney's  high-volume 

,\   rategy,  but  he  calls   Kat/enberg's  dis- 

ussal  a  mistake.  "Strategies  can  change. 

."  iood  executives  to  implement  them  are 

cirt  aid  to  find,"  he  says.  "The  company  is 

[footer  without  Jeffrey." 

Kat/enberg   had   devoted   himself  to 
le  studio  with  such  unalloyed  passion 
lera  is  identity  was  so  enmeshed  with  the 


studio's     thai  iii.iii\  in  the  entei  lainmeiil 

community  could  not  imagine  Disney 
without  Katzenberg  Basically  Jeffrey 
was  Disney  to  me,"  directoi  Zemeckis 
says  And  Ray  Staik,  (he  Tyrannosaurus 
rex  of  movie  producers,  s,i\s  Katzen- 
berg's  success  at  I  )isne>  exceeded  the  vi- 
sions of  Walt  himself,  adding  with  typi- 
cal archness,  "l  have  a  greal  ileal  ol  re- 
spect for  Mike  Eisner  and  I  hope  his 
next  mine  is  not  to  give  the  gate  to 
Mickey  Mouse." 

Harry  Diller  dismisses  the  hand-wring- 
ing over  the  Kat/enberg  saga.  "There  are 
no  casualties  here,"  he  insists  "This  is 
only  about  the  eventual  unfortunate  disin- 
tegration of  a  relationship." 

But  in  some  sense  both  men  are  casu- 
alties. "For  Michael  and  Jeffrey,  it  is  a 
very  traumatic  event,"  says  Gold.  "These 
are  people  who  are  trying  to  find  some 
magic  answer  to  a  problem  that  doesn't 
have  a  magic  answer.  This  is  a  series  of 
events  that  unfolded." 

Once  the  rupture  came,  Jeffrey  Katz- 
enberg, a  man  once  reviled  by  some  film- 
makers as  a  tightfisted  megalomaniac, 
garnered  substantial  support  from  that 
quarter.  Most  notable  was  Steven  Spiel- 
berg, who  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that 
Katzenberg's  departure  was  Eisner's 
"Machiavellian  loss." 

The  day  after  those  words  appeared  in 
print,  Eisner  summoned  Katzenberg  to 
his  office.  He  was  convinced  that  Katzen- 
berg was  generating  a  maelstrom  of  bad 
press  that  exceeded  anything  that  Eisner 
expected.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  episode  merited  a  cover  story  in 
Newsweek  that  depicted  Katzenberg's  de- 
parture as  one  of  the  worst  of  Disnes's 
problems.  He  was  appalled  to  read  in 
that  article  a  description  of  himself,  sob- 
bing in  the  hospital  in  the  aftermath  of 
his  surgery.  Eisner  denies  that  this  ever 
happened. 

Not  all  the  coverage  cut  Katzenberg's 
way:  Eisner's  homeboys  on  the  Disney 
board  sent  the  message  that  they  didn't 
think  Kat/enberg  was  right  for  the  num- 
ber-two job.  A  Hull  Sure!  Journal  piece 
called  Katzenberg  "creative  but  unpol- 
ished." But  Katzenberg  was  scoring 
enough  points  that  a  furious  Eisner  now 
demanded  a  cease-fire.  Katzenberg  told  a 


friend  that  this  m  ; 

the    worst    mi    then    y.-.w  .    tOgethei     .Hid 

quickly  asked  his   iup|  o  decline 

luiihei  interview  requests    Bui  he 

consulted  Beil  I  leldv  one  ol  the 
lawyers    in    the    entertainment    business, 
about  his  severance  from  Disney  The  bat- 
tle ol  wouls  may  have  subsided,  but  those 
weren't  the  only  weapons  in  the  arsenal 

Michael  Eisner  has  his  work  cut  out 
for  him.  He  has  appointed  Joe 
Ruth,  former  chairman  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  fox  studios,  to  replace  Kat/en- 
berg. Roth  is  capable  and  affable,  but 
the  four  movies  he  has  produced  at  Dis- 
ney under  his  Caravan  Pictures  banner 
were  not  unmixed  successes.  The  Three 
Musketeers  was  a  break-even  proposi- 
tion, but  Angie  and  /  Love  Trouble,  a  ve- 
hicle for  Julia  Roberts,  were  bombs.  His 
only  win  has  been  Angels  in  the  Out- 
field -a  solid  hit  but  hardly  a  block- 
buster. Considering  Roth's  spotty  rec- 
ord, Eisner  undoubtedly  will  want  to 
keep  an  eye  on  his  new  protege. 

Then  there  are  the  theme  parks.  Dis- 
ney's America.  Euro  Disney.  And  the  rec- 
ord division  and  the  new  theater  enter- 
prise, which  do  not  seem  to  report  to 
anyone  just  now.  And  there  seems  to  be  a 
little  confusion  about  animation:  Eisner 
told  me  he  will  take  Katzenberg's  place 
in  nurturing  the  films:  he  told  The  Sew 
York  Times  that  Katzenberg's  shoes  would 
be  filled  by  Roy  Disney. 

In  the  wake  of  quadruple-bypass  sur- 
gery. Eisner  seemed  to  be  asking  a  great 
deal  of  himself.  Katzenberg  is  eager  to 
give  him  a  vote  of  confidence.  "There  is 
no  question  that  Michael  Eisner's  plate  is 
full  and  he  has  extraordinary  challenges 
ahead,"  he  says.  "But  no  one  should  be 
so  foolish  as  to  bet  against  him  winning. 
He  always  has  and  he  always  will.  I  for 
one  will  bet  on  him  every  time." 

An  executive  who  used  to  work  for 
Katzenberg  says  he  would  make  the 
same  bet  about  his  former  boss.  "Jeffrey 
is  not  self-pitying,"  he  says.  "And  once 
he  gets  through  this,  he  will  be  so  angry 
that  it  will  give  him  an  energy  mat  he 
hasn't  felt  in  years.  1  ee  a  day,  25  years 
from  now,  when  I'll  be  attending  the 
opening  of  Katzenberg-land." 
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SCORPIO  \  '  Wr  October  24-November  21 
Venus  retrograde  in  your  sign  until  November  23  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 
that  gets  "nice  girls"  in  trouble  and  makes  "good  boys"  go  bad.  By  all 
means  be  a  healer,  but  if  you  devote  your  life  to  protecting  another  per- 
son^ fragile  ego,  you  could  badly  damage  your  own.  Stay  on  your  path 
and  you'll  be  able  to  cope  with  the  needy  and  the  nutty.  Beware,  howev- 
er, of  becoming  entangled  with  someone  who  regularly  puts  you  down,  al- 
though in  this  screwy  world  you  could  probably  find  plenty  of  muzzy 
self-help  books  that  would  justify  that  kind  of  terrible  relationship. 


TAURUS  %J  April  20-May  20 
You  may  be  caught  now  between  joyful,  trusting  companionship  and  I 
rifying  fear  of  being  obliterated.  The  passage  of  Venus  from  Jupitel 
Pluto  could  have  you  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  one  can  get  only  from! 
ing  lovingly -supported,  and  then  plunged  into  the  despair  which  cc 
from  feeling  you're  being  devilishly  manipulated.  If  you  feel  like  a  ball 
ing  bounced  back  and  forth  between  desire  and  rejection,  remember  til 
like  everything  in  life— it's  temporary.  Emotionally  speaking,  your  curl 
position  lies  somewhere  between  Limbo  Avenue  and  Purgatory  Lane. I 


SAGITTARIUS    «f"y     November  22-December  21 

Your  gullibility  has  led  you  into  one  dilemma  after  another,  web  after  emo- 
tional web.  Maybe  that's  because  you're  so  often  compelled  to  step  into 
the  abyss  of  belief,  no  matter  how  strongly  your  mother  always  warned 
you  against  it.  Even  if  you're  that  rare  Sadge  science  nerd,  and  would  not 
accept  anything  as  true  unless  it  had  15  government  stamps  on  it,  with 
many  planets  in  your  12th  house  you  must  surrender  and  believe.  You'll 
probably  tell  yourself  you're  not  trapped  at  all  and  still  have  plenty  of  op- 
tions. Someday  soon  you  will  have,  but  right  now  don't  move. 


M 


CAPRICORN   \J       December  22-January  19 

Many  people  think  you  get  your  jollies  by  piling  up  the  stones  for  your 
own  pyramid  while  humming  "Ol"  Man  River."  At  times  you  certainly 
have  felt  like  a  tired  old  horse  doomed  to  pull  tourists  around  the  park 
in  a  fancy  wagon.  What  about  passion  and  love,  though?  With  Uranus  and 
Neptune  going  forward  in  your  sign.  Mars  in  your  8th  house,  and  Scor- 
pio planets  in  your  11th,  you  know  that  beneath  that  elephant  skin  of  yours 
beats  the  heart  of  a  human  being,  complete  with  glands  puffing  and 
singing  as  happily  as  a  calliope  in  an  old  Mickey  Mouse  cartoon. 

AQUARIUS    tJ^    January  20-February  18 

To  win  the  eternal  battle  for  supremacy,  you  need  some  guidance  and  di- 
rection now.  Remember  that  it  can  be  great  fun  to  splash  around  in  the 
puddle  with  all  the  big  muck-a-mucks,  but  it  helps  to  realize  that  in  their 
own  way  they,  too,  are  wackos.  Despite  the  solitude  and  isolation  (some 
call  it  intimacy)  you've  needed  to  help  you  heal  after  recent  blows,  step 
out  and  try  to  make  a  fresh  comeback.  Throw  cold  water  on  your  face, 
wipe  the  blood  from  above  your  eye,  and  strut,  don't  stagger,  back  into 
the  arena.  Mustn't  keep  the  crowd  or  the  lions  waiting. 


K 


Pi  ~CES    ^T\    February  19~Marcb  20 

V  re  doing  a  bang-up  job  playing  the  efficient  employee,  competent  pro- 
fession ir  responsible  narent,  but  in  reality  every  day  the  Force  is  blow- 
ing you  er  and  fanner  away  from  the  mainstream.  This  can  manifest 
itself  p  or  negatively,  depending  on  how  fed  up  you  are  becoming. 
Seeing  the  ''  the  worlu  imminent,  you  could  simply  dedicate  your- 
self to  stuffii  --self  with  »ar  and  pudding.  But  if  you  have  a  gen- 
uine wish  to  h  ■  huniani i  do  so.  That  doesn't  mean  you  have  to 
join  the  homelcs.  by  just  i.     cling  your  garbage  properly. 


March 

the  first  | 


19 


ARIES 

If  the  party  of  the  first  |  hot  to  trot,  but  the  party  of  the  second 

part  complains  of  an  awful  he  a    I  then  f<    Is  guiltj  and  decides  to 

snuggle  up  and  smooch  anywa;  >ai  j  ol  the  in     part  could  feel  con- 

trolled, gel  annoyed,  and  turn  ol!  letelj    With  Venus  retrograde.  Ar- 

ians  are  experiencing  such  scenario:  i   Hollywood  10  Hartford.  The 

withholding  business  can  get  reallj    pi  tic  and  start  affecting  ab- 

solutel)  everything,  right  down  to  win    picks  up  the  tab  for  dinner.  Mean- 
while, the  old  career  is  in  turmoil.  Howeve     lo  you  manaj 

10 


GEMINI    <N   May  21-June  21 

All  you  need  to  hear  is  that  your  health  may  be  a  little  delicate  and  yol 
off  and  running  to  the  chiropractor,  dentist,  and  11   psychic  healers.] 
course,  if  you  treated  your  body  like  a  temple  instead  of  a  drive-in  m 
you  wouldn't  have  any  problems  at  all.  That  body  of  yours  is  gc 
through  some  natural  transformations  that  don't  necessarily  have  to  be 
threatening.  With  Uranus  and  Neptune  going  direct  in  your  solar 
house  and  Mercury  and  Venus  retro  in  your  6th.  that  could  mean 
thing  from  a  minor  rash  to  a  great  nose  job. 


CANCER  ^ZJT    June  22-July  22 
Consider  the  new  storm  brewing  along  the  horizon  of  your  7th  house 
just  another  sign  for  you  to  do  what  every  Cancer  must  do  to  survive 
frenzied  free-for-all  called  society:  go  deep  into  the  spiritual  center 
lies  within  you  and  don't  come  out  until  you're  sure  the  coast  is  cle; 
not  that  you  can  escape  from  responsibility,  of  course,  because  you  ca 
Comfort  yourself  with  the  notion  that  every  single  person  in  the  worl 
a  little  crazy.  That  includes  both  the  loving  sweetie  pie  beside  you  in 
and  the  S.O.B.  across  the  desk  who  is  out  to  nail  you. 


LEO 


SI 


July  23-August  22 


You  can  go  for  just  so  long,  watching  your  life  as  if  it  were  a  rerun 
TV.  After  a  while,  the  passive,  wait-and-see  martyr  role  really  does  get  i 
Though  friends  and  advisers  may  label  your  current  behavior  as  acting 
against  intimacy,  it's  possible  that  Mars  in  Leo  is  just  a  normal,  heal 
way  of  handling  a  situation  that  is  becoming  more  stagnant  and  intol 
ble  minute  by  minute.  Sooner  or  later  somebody  has  to  make  the  f 
move.  It's  actually  analogous  to  the  birth  process.  At  a  certain  point  b 
leaves  mommy  and  heads  down  the  birth  canal.  Here  you  go. 


VIRGO 


w 


August  23Sep/ember  22 

Well,  your  neat  little  world  has  certainly  been  messed  up  with  Chiron 
Virgo,  Mars  in  your  12th  house,  Uranus  and  Neptune  going  direct  in  y 
5th,  Saturn  in  your  7th,  and  Mercury  and  Venus  retrograde  in  your  3 
Knowing  how  poorly  you  cope  with  emotional  chaos,  a  nicer  astrolo 
might  simply  say,  "Personal  life  is  now  in  strong  focus."  The  comm 
here  is  that  this  is  an  excellent  time  to  sign  up  for  volunteer  charity  wi 
at  the  nearest  home  for  the  disturbed.  While  you're  there  doing  Go 
work,  though,  don't  go  and  get  yourself  mistaken  for  a  patient. 


LIBRA  — ■ S  September  23-0c/ober  23 
Just  when  you  think  it's  safe  to  lay  out  your  grandmother's  tea  servia 
kaboom!  another  earthquake.  And  being  told  that  it's  your  fault  doesi 
help  at  all.  You  know  what  they  say:  if  a  person  insists  on  living  close 
the  edge,  what  can  he  or  she  expect?  But  think  a  minute.  Is  it  your  fau 
Isn't  your  way  the  secure  way?  Didn't  you  live  safely  at  one  time?  May 
you  found  it  cloying.  Maybe  you  wanted  some  excitement.  But  surely  yi 
can't  be  blamed  for  all  the  havoc  wrought  by  Uranus  and  Neptune  squ; 
ing  Libra.  And  what's  to  become  of  Grandma's  teacups? 

VANITY  FAIR/NOVEMBER  19 


The  first  titnelgpve  her  a  diamond  ring 
ny  hands  trembled.  This  time/  hers  will! 


(fy 


HI  always  remember  that  face. 
The  smile  bordering  on  a  tear. 
Byes  as  My  as  the  diamond 
I  nervously  slipped  on  her  finger. 
And  now  that  we  have  come 
so  far  together,  perhaps  its  time  to 
celebrate  that  love,  agfdn,  with  a 
diamond  as  exceptional  as  our  love. 


priond  \xofian. 
ytiond diamond. 

Km  exceptional  diamond  of  two  carats,  or  more,  is  so  rare  that  fewer  than  one  percent  of  women  will  ever  own  one 
\f  you  are  considering  an  important  diamond  gjfi  for  your  wife,  like  this  ring  featuring  a  brilliantly  ait  2  05<arctt 
tenter  stone,  simply  call  for  your  guide  to  a  diamond's  quality  and  value,  as  well  as  the  name  of  your  local  expert 
Mtamond  jeweler.  1-800-241-9444. 

M  A  diamond  is  forever. 


Fran 
Lebowitz 


Beau  jester  of  New  York's  smart  set, 

Fran  Lebowitz 

has  taken  a  break  from 

her  writer's  bloek  to 

produce  Mr.  Chas  and  Lisa  Sue  Meet 

the  Pandas.  That's  for  kids. 

For  the  adults  in  her  life, 

she's  taken  up  pen  to  answer 

V.F.  's  Proust  Questionnaire 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Silence. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Noise. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Sloth. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Industry. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Thrift. 

What  do      u  cousin     *he  most  overrated  virtue? 

Absti 

On  what  •  do  you  ?ie? 

Before. 

What  do  yok  i  ost  about  your  appearance? 

After. 

What  is  your  cm      it  state  of  mind? 

Warranted. 


If  you  could  change  on 
what  would  it  be? 

Passover. 

2i: 


»ut  vour  family, 


What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Restraint. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

Thing. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

English. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

French. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Pope. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Rome. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Optimism. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Height. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Depth. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Truth. 

Who  is  your  hero  in  real  life? 

Consequence. 

What  is  your  favorite  name? 

Driver. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Typing. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Vindicated. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 


REDESIGNE 


from    the     TOP    d 


own. 


Sir  ek  "LINES.    SCULPTED 
aerodynamics.    A    powerful    ENGINE 
and    nimble    AGILITY. 

The    1995    Toyota    Celica    GT 

Convertible.    A  L  L  -  N  E  W    from    the 
top    down,    it's    as    BEAUTIFUL    to 

drive    as    it    is    to    LOOK    at. 

Call    1  -800-GO-TOYOTA 
for    a    BROCHURE 

a  ml    location    of    your 
\  1,.\  R  EST    DEALER. 


The  convertible  power  lop  is  made  of  thick.  Can 
cloth  to  help  dampen  extraneous  road  i 

1 

. 
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Opening  is  as  easy  as  releasing  two  latches 
and  pushing  a  button. 


i 
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Ml  trans  of  Celica  CI  Convert 
powei  top  vanish  under  the 


®  TOYOTA  CELICA 

I   Love  What  You  Do  For  Me 

I    1 tbyotaM Sales,  USA.,  Im    Buckli  Up!  Do  it  for  those  who  love  \ 
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PLUS: 

From  Simba  to 

Shapiro  to  Spielberg. . . 

THE  1994 


by  Annie  Leibovitz 


u 


THE  MYSTERY  AND  ROMANCE  OF  LIAM  NEESON 

by  Johanna  Schneller 


L 


LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION  (&£>    'Optional.  "See  dealer  lor  details.  Always  wear  your  safety  bel 


ferformirig  Arts. 


The  280-Horsepower 
Lincx>ln  Mark  VIII 

Of  all  the  places  you  could  go  to  enjoy  a  great  performance, 
none  compare  to  the  driver's  seat  of  the  Lincoln  Mark  VIII. 

That's  where  you'll  experience,  firsthand,  the 
power  and  exhilaration  of  Mark  VIII's  32-valve,  280- 
horsepower,  Four-Cam  V-8.  And  the  benefits  of  its  unique 
computer-managed  suspension  system  that  automatically 
lowers  the  car  at  55  mph  for  better  handling. 

But  power  isn't  all  the  Lincoln  Mark  VIII  has  to 
offer.  Within  the  recesses  of  its  plush  interior  lie  all  the 
amenities  you  could  wish  for  in  a  luxury  sports  coupe. 
Including  six-way  power  front  seats,  CD  player,"  voice- 
activated  phone*  and  a  sweeping  interior  that  virtually 
wraps  itself  around  you. 

There's  also  standard  dual  air  bags',  four-wheel 
anti-lock  brakes  and  the  Lincoln  Commitment,  a  compre- 
hensive owner  benefits  package  including  24-hour  Roadside 
Service  Assistance  and  a  complimentary  service  loaner." 

For  further  information  about  Lincoln  Mark  VIII, 
call  1  800  446-8888.  And  put  yourself  in  the  center  of 
an  incomparable  performance. 


I  LINCOLN 

What     A     Luxury     Car     Should     B 
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The  1994  Hall  of  Fame:  This  year,  illusions  seemed  real 

and  reality  seemed  illusory.  Annie  Leibovitz  catches  the  shifting 

images— including  Jimmy  Carter,  Robert  Shapiro, 

and  Hollywood's  new  power  troika— while  Richard  Brookhiser 

figures  out  who's  live  and  who's  Memorex 

The  Liam  King:  In  the  spotlight  of  his  post-Schindler  stardom, 

Liam  Neeson  reveals  what  love  has  altered  and 

what  fame  has  not.  As  his  new  movie,  Nell,  hits  the  screen, 

Johanna  Schneller  visits  the  Highlands  set  of  his  work 

in  progress,  Rob  Roy,  where  Hollywood's  Irish  loner  takes  a 

turn  as  a  noble  Scot,  and  does  anything 

hut  brood  about  his  new  wife,  Natasha  Richardson. 

Photographs  by  Herb  Ritts 

The  Whittle  of  Oz:  Chris  Whittle,  the  charismatic  publisher 

and  visionary  behind  Channel  One  educational  TV, 

is  known  for  spending  binges,  trophy  executives,  and  the 

luxurious  style— palatial  homes  in  the  Dakota  and  the  Hamptons- 

in  which  he  keeps  his  aristocratic  bride.  Now  he  has  lost 

the  media  empire  he  created.  Jennet  Conant  explores  whether 

Chairman  Whittle's  capitalist  dream  is  doomed. 

or  whether  he  can  rise  again  by  reinventing  his  Edison  Project. 

Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker 

Our  Miss  Brooke:  In  between  her  Calvins  and  her  Agassi, 

America's  pretty  baby  seemed  destined  for  total  celebrity  eclipse. 

But  after  cheering  Andre  to  the  championship  as 

U.S.  Open  spectator  No.  1,  she  will  debut  on  Broadway 

this  month.  Leslie  Bennetts  uncovers  the  inner  resolve  that  kept 

Brooke  Shields  going  and  has  finally  allowed  her  to  leave 

the  maternal  nest.  Photographs  by  Walter  Chin 

End  of  the  Jackal:  The  most  notorious  terrorist 

of  the  1970s,  Carlos  the  Jackal,  is  finally  behind  bars,  a  helpless 

pawn  in  the  cynical  game  of  French  politics.  In  Paris, 

T  D.  Allman  disentangles  the  means  and  motives  behind 

the  caging  of  the  Jackal  and  exposes  the  nature 

of  the  evil  that  led  Carlos  on  a  rampage  of  personal 

vendettas  and  bungled  murders 

Pina  Collider:  Dieter  Blum  spotlights  revolutionary 
postmodern -dance  diva  Pina  Bausch  as  her  latest  concoction 
of  eroticism  and  surrealism  opens  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 

Decorating's  Great  Dames:  From  Fergie  to  Jackie 

to  Mrs.  Astor,  decorating  doyennes  Nancy  Lancaster  and 

Sister  Parish  festooned  countless  lives  and 

living  rooms  with  their  blue-blooded  sense  of  style. 

Amy  Fine  Collins  recounts  the  triumphs  and  genteel 

scuffles  of  the  Confederate  and  the  Yankee 

who  together  wove  the  fabric  of  20th-century  haut  decor 
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ENCARTA95 


"C'MON  DAD,  tell  us  about  Sartre  and  existentialism  and  his  belief  in  the  inescapable  responsibility 
of  all  individuals  for  their  own  decisions  and  his  relationship  with  Simone  de  Beauvoir,"we  pleaded  as  he 
tucked  us  in  for  the  night. 

"Oh  all  right,"  he  said  as  he  loaded  the  Microsoft"  Encarta'"  multimedia  encyclopedia  into  our  personal 
computer  and  called  up  Sartre. This  Encarta  thing  is  crammed  with  26,000  articles,  9  million  words,  7,000 
pictures,  800  maps,  100  video  clips,  9  hours  of  sound,  and  all  kinds  of  stuff  about  your  favorite  existentialists. 

We  click  the  mouse  and  we  hear  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  or  Fidel  Castro  speak.  (Castro  is  kinda  hard  to 
understand.)  We  can  see  the  Berlin  Wall  being  torn  down  or  the  propagation  of  a  nerve  impulse.  We  can 
rock  out  to  Belgian  guitarist  Django  Reinhardt  or  the  Navajo  Corn  Grinding  Song.  Alas  (a  word  we  learned 
from  our  Microsoft  Bookshelf*  reference  library),  if  we  told  you  every  single  cool  thing  Encarta  does,  we'd 
be  up  all  night  and  there'd  be  no  time  for  Dad's  bedtime  stories  about  Sartre  and  the  existentialists. 


After  he  kissed  us  goodnight,  Dad  said  Sartre  was  fond  of  saying,  "Man  is  condemned  to  be  free'.' We  told 
him  he  was  free  to  keep  us  up  as  long  as  he  wanted  with  stories 
about  Sartre.  He  chuckled,  turned  out  the  lights,  and  said,  "I  think 
you  two  have  had  enough  existentialism  for  one  night." 


Mi 


$xr<  $ 


MY  9-YEARrOLD  TOLD  ME 


WHILE  SOME  PEOPLE  F^D  FeI 

EERIE,  SPELLBINDING 

HE  THOUGHT  IT  WAS  JUST  A  HIER! 
M  DEMILLE'S  THE  SIGH 


"AND  WHEN  YOU  GET  RIGHT  DOWN  TO  ITT  my  son  further  noted,  federicos  cautionary 
images  of  depravity  are  no  match  for  Cecil  B.'s  juicy  vision  of  Nero  as  a  voluptuous  connoisseur  of  agonies." 

I  promptly  asked  him  who  taught  him  such  language?  He  told  me  he  learned  it  all  from  noted  film  critic 
Pauline  Kael  who  was  now  residing  in  his  personal  computer  thanks  to  the  Microsoft  Cmemania  program. 

He  explained  the  thing  was  an  interactive  movie  guide  with  over  20,000  film  reviews  from  the  likes  of 
Leonard  Maltin,  Roger  Ebert,  and  his  personal  favorite,  Kael.  It  helps  him  pick  out  which  movies  to 
rent  and  which  ones  to  stay  as  far  away  as  possible  from.  It  also  had  "bitchin"  features  like  video  clips 
from  some  of  the  most  popular  movies  of  all  time,  theme  songs  from  100  movies,  900  movie  stills 
and  4,000  bios  of  bigwigs  in  the  movies. 


Then  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  Fellini  held  jobs  as  a  crime  reporter  and  a  caricature  artist  before  he 
broke  into  the  film  business  as  a  gag  writer  for  actor  MMm**.  _n_/l 

Aldo  Fabnzi?  "Who  doesn't?,"  I  replied  as  I  headed  IwllCfOSOJt 

,    .  r        ...   •      r~-  ^-  WHERE    DO   YOU    WANT   TO    GO   TODAY?     I 

to  his  room  to  look  for  this  Cmemania  thing.  I_ 


If  you'd  like  more  information  about  the  complete  line  of  Microsoft  products  for  your  home  PC,  call  1-800-228-6229  ext  DQY  In  Canada  call  1-800-563-9048  For 
more  information  about  the  "splendid  excess"  of  FeMini's  Sotyncon,  call  my  son.  ©1994  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved  Microsoft  and  Cmemania  are  registered 
trademarks  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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Cultural  Elite:  Vanessa  Redgrave  is  reclaiming  center  stage 
with  renewed  political  passions  and  a  planned  directorial 
debut.  As  her  new  play.  Vita  and  Virginia,  opens  in 
New  York.  Christopher  Hitchens  focuses  on  the  legendary 
actress  and  the  genesis  of  her  steely  determination 


76 


The  Ghosts  of  November:  Three  haunting  decades 
after  the  death  of  J.F.K.,  conspiracy  theorists  still  point 
fingers  at  the  Mafia  and  the  C.l.A.  Now,  amid 
startling  new  evidence  of  agency  cover-ups  and  with 
the  help  of  a  dying  man's  confession,  Anthony 
and  Robbyn  Summers  move  to  dismiss  the  case  that 
Oswald  was  a  lone  assassin 


86 


Flashback:  Matthew  Tyrnauer  revisits  Miguel  Covarrubias, 
whose  satirical  illustrations  lit  up  Jazz  Age  New  York,  and 
Crowninshield's  Vanity  Fair 


140 


Cod  and  Man  in  Rwanda:  During  his  recent  travels 
to  Africa's  most  ravaged  country  with 
photographer  Annie  Leibovitz,  David  Rieff  found 
that  the  moral  conundrum  surrounding  its  genocide  is 
grimmer  and  deeper  than  many  had  imagined 
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Houghton  Revisited:  Houghton  Hall,  one  of  Britain's       . 

grandest  historical  homes,  will  spill  forth  its  treasures  this 

month  at  a  $23  million  Christie's  sale  that  may  be  the 

decade's  most  gilded  auction.  As  the  heirlooms  head  toward 

the  block,  John  Richardson  chronicles  the  efforts 

of  David  Rocksavage— seventh  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley, 

sometime  filmmaker,  and  Lord  Great  Chamberlain— 

to  save  this  enchanted  place 
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Vanities 


Precious  Julia  Ormond;  Henry  Alford  tracks  a 
little  gold  chair  on  the  party  circuit;  Kevyn  Aucoin, 
the  muse  of  maquillage;  Irene  Jacob  sees  Red; 
George  Wayne  receives  Howie  Long 
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in  eighteen  karat  gold  with 
diamonds  set  in  platinum:  Bangle,  $2,350. 
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The  Swiss  Army®  Brand 
Delta™  Watch  is  engineered 
with  ingenuity. 

Designed  with  an  innovative 
pivotal  construction,  Delta 
eliminates  rigidity  and  discom- 
fort where  the  strap  meets 
the  case  which  means  it  never 
binds  or  constricts.  What's 
more,  the  stem  is  recessed  and 
strategically  placed  at  2  o'clock, 
so  it  never  digs  into  your  wrist. 

Delta  reflects  its  unique 
heritage  in  every  detail.  Bold 
easy-to-read  face.  Tritium  hands 
numerals  and  markers.  Preci- 
sion accurate  Swiss  quartz 
movement.  Water-resistant  to 
166  feet. 

They  say  history  is  destiny. 
We  agree. 
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[   1991  SWISS  ARMY  OH '.NDS  LTD  A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  FORSCHNER  GROUP,  INC  SHELTON  CT 
FOR  A  FREE  BROCHURE  CALL  1-800-442-2706 
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These  days,  too  many  children  are 
following  in  their  parents'  footsteps. 

-Kenneth  Cole 


99 


On  December  1,  World  AIDS  Day,  40%  of  all  purchases  at  Kenneth  Cole  Stores  will  he  donated  to 
AmFAK,  (The  American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research).  For  a  store  location  call  1-800-KFN  COLE. 
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Dance  is  the  only  art  in  which  we,  our- 
selves, are  the  'essence'  of  which  it  is 
made. 

Personal  expression  is  the  Foundation  of 
all  tlancing.  In  truth,  dance  is  the  style  of  self. 
The  fluidity,  beauty  and  grate  that  seem 
the  birthright  of  the  ballerina  belie  the  never- 
ending  struggle  to  master  the  body. 


Style  is  an  act  of  courage.  The  miracle  of 
bones  and  muscles  that  bring  to  life  an  emo- 
tion. Pauses  en  pointe  that  suspend  time. 

It  is  style  that  thrills.  That  speaks  to  the 
heart  of  the  viewer. 

And  draws  a  gasp  of  awe. 

Style  transcends  precision  and  beauty.  In 
a  watch  as  in  dance. 
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LES  PALAIS1 


d  Les  Palais  timepieces,  from  the  Royal 

ollection.  The  fluidly  integrated  cases 

s  are  sculpted  of  solid  14K  or  18K 

gold,  poli.s:  y  hand.  Every  Les  Palais  watch 

featii'  gantly  engineered  Swiss  quartz 


TRADITia  WELERS 

Newport  Beach.  CA  ni  i  800-766-8035 


movement  and  signature  diamond  crown.  Many 
are  exquisitely  enhanced  by  diamonds,  with  dials 
fashioned  of  genuine  onyx  and  mother  of  pearl. 
Each  is  water-resistant,  and  comes  with  a  3-year 
limited  warranty.  Invitingly  priced. 
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Fiiii  nrs  Letter 

The  Carlos  Affair 


Vanity  Fair's  foreign  correspondent, 
T.  D.  Allman,  can  be  trusted  to 
find  the  hidden  drama  behind  the 
surface  drama,  no  matter  what  coun- 
try he's  in.  His  most  recent  reports 
have  been  from  obvious  geopoliti- 
cal hot  spots:  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
Russia,  and  the  Middle  East.  His  story  this  month 
("End  of  the  Jackal."  on  page  216)  is  from  France,  where 
Allman  makes  his  home  for  much  of  the  year— and  where 
a  man  who  was  once  the  living  symbol  of  terrorism  is  now 
awaiting  trial. 

"Carlos  the  Jackal"  has  been  the  subject  of  every  kind 
of  myth  and  exaggeration.  When  the  Venezuelan -born  ter- 
rorist was  finally  captured  in  the  Sudan,  late  last  summer, 
and  flown  to  Paris,  Allman  started  delving  into  the  story 
behind  the  caging  of  the  Jackal.  Carlos  had  been  "retired" 
for  at  least  a  decade,  and  was  living  in  alcoholic  oblivion 
in  Khartoum.  Why  seize  Carlos  now?  Allman  wondered. 
Who  benefits? 

Allman's  investigation  took  him  into  the  cynical  world 
of  French  politics,  where  the  question  of  the  moment  is 


who  will  succeed  the  dying  preside 
Francois  Mitterrand.  "Virtually  everyc 
I  met  had  been  bitten  by  the  media  bu 
he  says.  "This  is  a  classic  French  affair 
volving  sex,  violence,  politics,  fame,  ai 
most  important,  intellectual  pretensic 
Yet  perhaps  the  strangest  revelation  of 
story  is  how  American  the  French  have  become— try 
the  Carlos  case  on  TV  talk  shows  while  everyone  sera 
bles  for  money." 

Allman  also  traced  the  bizarre  pattern  of  Carlos's  .1 
the  killing  and  maiming  of  innocent  people  throughout  I 
rope  and  the  Middle  East  in  the  70s  and  80s.  Though 
Jackal  claimed  to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Palestin 
people,  Allman  concludes  that  his  motives  were  chilling 
their  simplicity:  ultimately,  he  used  terrorism  "to  regul 
the  problems  of  his  personal  life  the  way  other  people 
credit  cards  or  psychotherapists." 
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Editor  in  chief 


Cover 

1994  Neeson 


Below,  at  Airlie  Estates,  near  the 

Scottish  town  of  Dundee,  Lord  Liam  strikes 

a  regal  pose  in  a  Paul  Smith  jacket  and 

pants  by  Jean  Paul  Gaultier.  The  subjects 

supporting  him  are  V.F.  photographer 

Herb  Ritts  and  style  director  Kate  Harrington. 


ON  THE  COVER 

Looking  as  though  he 
were  to  the  Manner  Vogue 
born,  Liam  Neeson 
commands  attention  in  a 
sweater  by  John  Macarthur 
for  i'url  Harbour  and 
l.nnts  by  Gianni  Versace. 
Grooming  products  by 
Polo  Sporl  bj  Ralph  Lauren. 
Grooming  by  Max  Pinncll 
lor  Bumble  &  Bumble. 
Styled  by  Kat       irrington. 
lively  for 
I)  Ritts. 
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Discover  how  luxurious 
flawless  can  feel. 


MAQUIDOUCEUR 

SMOOTHING  AND  HYDRATING 
CREME  FOUNDATION 


Introducing  a  creme  foundation 

that  makes  perfection  look  and 

feel  like  you  were  born  with  it. 

Its  wonderful  secret... 

A  light,  sumptuous  formulation 

that  is  virtually  indetectable, 
yet  smoothes  to  perfection  and 

deflects  untimely  hints  of 

ageing  thanks  to  an  entirely  new 

pigment  technology. 

A  genuine  skincare  action... 

A  satiny  finish  that  brings 

comforting  hydration.  Sunscreen 

protection  and  a  global  range  of 

shades  add  up  to  pure  genius. 


MAQUIDOUCEUR: 
Radiant  beauty,  flawless  comfort 
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llrhiiiil  l He  Scenes 

Vanity  Fairs  1994  Hall  of  Fame 


Atypical  week  in  the  life  of  Annie  Leibovitz:  fly  to 
Philadelphia  for  a  session  with  the  Stones;  then 
out  to  L.A.  to  shoot  Robert  Shapiro;  then  on  to 
photograph  Martina  Navratilova  in  Dallas— all 
the  while  popping  malaria  pills  because  she's  just 
gotten  back  from  Rwanda.  She  can't  get  sick,  be- 
cause David  Copperfield  and  Claudia  Schiffer  are 
expecting  her  in  Paris  the  day  after  she  leaves 
Dallas.  It's  this  kind  of  stamina  and  creative  versatility 
that  makes  her  work  such  an  integral  part  of  Vanity  Fair, 
and  Annie  the  most  celebrated  photographer  of  her  gen- 
eration. This  year— as  for  the  last  11  years— she  gave  the 
magazine  an  extraordinary  array  of  images,  starting  with 
a  hoot  of  a  controversial  Roseanne  Arnold  cover,  followed 
by  portraits  of  George  Stephanopoulos,  Swifty  Lazar, 
Yasser  Arafat,  Mikhail  Baryshnikov,  and  Jerry  Seinfeld, 
among  others.  She  covered  the  Tom-Tom  beat  (Hanks  and 
Cruise),  and  caught  Barbra  Streisand 
in  all  her  power  and  glory. 

After  a  certified  tour  de  force  like 
hers  in  the  October  Vanity  Fair— an 
unprecedented  19-image  portfolio  of 
the  New  Establishment— most  pho- 
tographers might  have 


rested  for  a  moment  on  their  laurels.  Not  Annie.  She  to 
off  for  Rwanda,  where  with  a  single,  wrenching  image  ("G 
and  Man  in  Rwanda,"  with  text  by  David  Rieff,  on  p<j 
142)  she  plumbed  the  full  horror  of  that  genocide. 

Finally,  she  embarked  on  the  Hall  of  Fame.  The  fa< 
of  1994  posed  for  Annie's  camera,  including  Shapiro,  Ji 
my  Carter,  Simba  the  Lion  King,  and  the  girls  of  Meln 
Place.  She  made  a  last-minute  dash  to  L.A.,  to  shoot 
triumphant  new  triumvirate  of  Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  Da 
Geffen,  and  Steven  Spielberg— all  of  whom  she'd  pi 
tographed  just  months  earlier  for  the  New  Establishm 
Special  Report.  (You  just  knew  those  guys  were  going 
get  up  to  something  big.) 

Command  Central  at  Vanity  Fair  for  these  many  cove 
and  portfolios  is  the  office  of  features  editor  Jane  Sark 
whose  desk  is  piled  with  intricate  schedules  and  calenda 
and  who  somehow  manages  to  bring  order  from  chaos 
The  theme  of  this  year's  Hall  of  Fame  is  illusion  vers 
reality.  Annie  herself  is  a  shining  exa 
pie.  The  reality  is  a  backbreaking  pa 
and  a  perfectionist's  preparation.  T! 
illusion?  Beginning  on  page  181.  ni! 
superb  portraits  that  cut  through  tl 
smoke  and  mirrors  of  1994.  □ 
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Jennet  Conant  sees  the  Whittle  saga,  on  page  204,  as  one  of  the 

final  episodes  in  the  rise-and-fall  soap  opera  of  the  1980s  financial  elite: 

"Chris  Whittle's  tragic  flaw  was  perpetuating  the  feeling  that 

the  gravy  train  would  never  stop."  Conant  lives  in  Hew  York  with  her  husband, 

60  Minutes  correspondent  Steve  Kroft,  and  their  son,  John  Conant  Kroft. 


Contributing  editor  Leslie  Bennetts 

catches  up  with  Brooke  Shields,  who 
is  riding  yet  another  wave  of  celebri- 
ty. Bennetts  profiled  Debbie  Reyn- 
olds in  the  October  issue. 


T.  D.  Allman  has  been  covering 
terrorist-related  stories  since  the  Black  September 

guerrilla  attack  at  the  1912  Olympics  in 

Munich.  His  investigation  of  Carlos  the  Jackal 

on  page  216  is  as  much  about 

France  as  it  is  about  the  mythology  and 

capture  of  a  killer:  "Carlos  is  the  Jerry  Lewis 

of  terrorism,"  says  Allman. 

"He's  the  kind  of  bozo  only  French  intellectuals 

would  take  seriously." 


Richard  Brookhiser  is  writing  a 
book  about  the  character  of  George 
Washington.  A  senior  editor  at  the 
National  Review,  he  has  been  happily 
married  to  a  liberal  Democrat  for 
the  past  14  years. 

Amy  Fine  Collins  salutes  the  late  in- 
terior designers  Sister  Parish  and 
Nancy  Lancaster  as  underrated 
artists  whose  canvases  happened  |o 
have  been  houses:  "Lancaster  arid 
Parish  were  so  secure  about  their  so- 
cial positions,  they  could  bend  and 
break  decorating  rules  as  they 
pleased."  Collins  believes  that  "your 
house  should  bring  you  beauty, 
peace,  and  comfort,  regardless  of 
whether  anyone  sees  it  besides  you— 
rather  like  good  underwear." 

Christopher  Hitchens  recently  complet- 
ed Hell's  Angel,  a  documentary  about 
"the  unmasking  and  exposure  of  Moth- 
er Teresa,"  for  Britain's  Channel  Four. 

Jamie  James  covers  the  New  York 
art  world  for  The  Times  of  London. 
This  month,  he  flies  to  Laos  to  re- 
search the  Plain  of  Jars,  a  bizarre 
subterranean  tomb  system  left  by  a 
vanished  Paleolithic  civilization. 

(Continued  on  page  50} 
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This  year  Barneys  New  York's  famous  holiday  windows  will  feature  the  work  of  distinguished  artists  and  designers  on  the  theme  RED. 
Barneys  New  York  and  Christies  are  sponsoring  a  silent  auction  of  these  artworks  and  unique  fashion  pieces  for  the  benefit  of  THE 

CHILDREN'S  STOREFRONT  and  the  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE /ELISABETH  IRWIN  HIGH  SCHOOL.  Everything  will  be  in 

the  Barneys  New  York  windows,  at  both  Madison  Avenue  &  Sixty-first  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  &  Seventeenth  Street,  from  November  21st 
through  January  1st.  Included  are  works  by:  IDA  APPLEBROOG.  JENNIFER  BARTLETT.  CHRISTO.  FRANCESCO  CLEMENTE. 
SYLVIE  RtURY.  NAN  GOLDIN.  PETER  HALLEY.  ALEX  KATZ.  JOSEPH  KOSUTH.  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ.  ADELLE  LUTZ. 
BRICE  WARDEN.  HELEN  MARDEN.  ELIZABETH  MURRAY.  ROBERT  RAUSCHENBERG.  DOUG  AND  MIKE  STARN. 

and  TERRYip:  ERS:  amSg  MANY  OTHERS.  Stroll  by  and  see  how  visionary  artists  SEE  RED.  And  remember  that  by  bidding 
on  these  wS  m  ||9  tw°  °f  the  most  remarkable  schools  in  America.  For  information  call  Christies  212  546  5822. 


BARNEYS 
N  fi  W  YORK 

Madison  Avenue  &  Sixty-first  Street    Seventh  Avenue  &  Seventeenth  Street 


dene  ,hi  Ballel  I  heatre  is  rei  og- 

red  as  one  of  thi"  grr.it  dani  e 
mpanies  of  the  world.  (Pictured: 
im  ipal  il.iiu  er.  Susan  Jaffe  in 
lite  Parisienne.) 

if  Movado  Watc  li  Company  is 
pud  of  its  long-term  commitment 

tile  arts  and  its  role  as  a  prin<  ipal 
netai  tor  of  this  outstanding  ballet 
semble. 


THE  ARI  OE  PERFORMANCE    THE  MAKING  OF  A  LEGENDARY  CLASSIC 


the  Movodo  Museum 
Wol'h  i',  in  the 
permanent  collection', 
ol  museums  oround 

the  world 

Stootliches  Museum 
fur  ongewondte  Kunst 
Neue  Sommlung, 
Munich,  Getmony 

Museum  Moderne  Kunst 
Vienna,  Austria 

Museo  de  Arte  Moderno 
Bogota,  Colombia 

Museum  Boymons-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam, 
The  Netherlands 

Museo  de  Arte 
Contempordneo 
Caracas,  Venezuelo 

Finnish  Museum  of 
Horology  Espool, 
Helsinki,  Finland 

Sezon  Museum  of  Art 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Kunstindustri-museets 
Billedbog, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Musee  International 

d'Horlogerie 

La  Chaux-de-Fonds, 

Switzerland 

Museo  de  Bellas  Artes 
Bilbao,  Spain 

Design  Museum 
London,  England 

Kawasaki  City  Museum 
Kawasaki,  Japan 

Victorio  and  Albert 
Museum 
tondon,  England 

Ludwigsmuseum 
Cologne,  Germany 


[UDSON  GOODMAN 


WEISJ  IN  D 


The  Museum  Bracelet  Watch. 
Simple,  sculpted  stainless  steel 
case  and  bracelet  with  18  karat 
gold  micron  finish  interlinks. 
Water-resistant.  Quartz.  $795.00. 


MOVADO 

The  Museum  Watch. 
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Esquire  is  an  extensive  collection  of  handsome  timepieces 
with  quality  features  and  details  rarely  found  in  watches  so  affordable. 

For  your  free  copy  of  our  exciting  new  Esquire  color  brochure, 
call  anytime  from  the  U.S.  or  Canada:  1-800-535-9657,  ext.  7274 

THE  ESQUIRE  WATCH. 
IT  HAS  YOUR  NAME  ON  IT. 

NORDSTROM'S 
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A  love  affair  that  never  en< 


AT  BLOOMINGDALES 
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Gilda  Radner: 

A  (Sort  of  Love  (Story 
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by  Alan  Zweibel 

knew  Gilda.  I  loved  Gilda. 
I  love  this  book." 
—Billy  Crystal 
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All  of  I  It  ii  oceeds  are 

being  donati  Hilda's  Club 


Villard   ■ 

A  Division  of  K 
At  bookstore: 
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An/bony  and  Robbyn  Summers,  whose 

groundbreaking  article  on  the 

investigation  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 

assassination  begins  on  page  86, 

are  no  strangers  to  the  1963  tragedy:  Conspiracy. 

Anthony's  1980  book  about  the  case, 

iron  critical  acclaim,  and  he  and  his  wife, 

a  contributor  to  Life  and  the 
London  Independent,  both  worked  on  the 

1993  Frontline  program  about 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  The  couple  combed 

through  myriad  recently  released 

documents  and  conducted  140  interviews 

for  their  report. 

Michael  Lutin  never  reveals  his  as- 
trological sign:  "Only  my  mother 
knows  and  you  need  a  Ouija  board 
to  contact  her." 

Michael  Musto  has  recently  deco- 
rated his  apartment  with  fountains, 
palm  trees,  and  other  items  from 
catalogues  that  furnish  Chinese  and 
Polynesian  restaurants.  He  has  no 
pets. 


John  Richardson,  who  this  month 
amines    the    treasures    of  HoughiJ 
Hall,  is  completing  the  second  voluij 
of  his  biography  of  Picasso,  due 
next  year  from  Random  House, 
was  recently  named  Slade  Professor  I 
Art    History    at    Oxford    Universil 
where  he  will  be  in  residence  for  19$ 

Michael  Sragow  has  written  abo| 
film  for  The  New  Yorker,  The  Atlam 
Monthly,  and  Rolling  Stone. 


Johanna  Schneller,  who  was  based 
in  Los  Angeles  for  GQ,  has  just  moved 

to  Toronto.  Her  profile  of 

Liam  Neeson,  on  page  196,  is  "the  firs^ 

assignment  of  my  new  life." 

Schneller  found  the  actor  (who  swears  th\ 

will  be  his  last  in-depth  magazine 

interview)  to  be  a  real  challenge.  "It  wou^ 

be  agonizing  for  Liam  to  look 

too  closely  at  himself,"  Schneller  says. 

"I  asked  him  to  recall  specific  events 

and  stories,  which  ended  up 

being  just  as  revealing  as  going  into 

a  big  psychiatric  session." 
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David  Rieff  has  spent  the  better  part  of  three  years  in  Bosnia  researching  his 

forthcoming  book.  Slaughterhouse:  Bosnia  and  the  Failure  of  the  West  (Simon  Sc  Schuster). 

He  went  to  Rwanda  with  Annie  Leibovitz  for  his  article  on  page  142. 
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©2994  Acuta  Division  of  American  Honda  Moto 


r  Co.,  Inc.  Acuta  and  Integra  ate  registered  trademarks  of  Honda  Motor  Co. 


,  Ltd.  VTIC  is  a  trademark  of  Honda  Motor  Co..  Ltd.  Make  an  intelligent  decision.  Buckle  up.  Call  I 


Rotary-valve  power  steering  syste 


We  can't  tell  you 


\ai  i  v.  Or  where  to  live.  Or  w 


hich  job  to  take.  But  we  definitely  know  what  car  you  should  drive -the  Integra  G  SO 


(1  :s  Coupe.  Wind  it  up.  Blaze  down  some  highway.  The  rest  of  that  stuff  will  take  care  of  itself.  SOMETHINGS  Are  Worth  The  Price 
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TINA 
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The  Col Lected  Recordings 

Sixties  To  Nineties 


The  definitive  3-CD  i  si.ospective  includes 

everything  from  the  first     -  and  Tina  hit  "Fool 
In  Love"  to  the  -oundtrack  smash 

\  ±12  P     "'  ^0nl l'  plus  rarities, 

v//j     duels  and  u        hits.  Feati  ns  n 
sumptuous  8t     ■?.  4-color  booklet. 


A  collection  ; 
as  the  woman  wf 
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Myth 


[  all   vodkas  are 

the  same.  1 
This  is  but  a  myth   Perpetuated 
by  those  who  do  not   understand 
the  actual   A  rt 

of  making  vodka.   Vodka  is  a  spirit 

so  distinguished  that  its   production 
was   Entrusted  by   the   Czars  to  the 
nobility  as  an   honor. 
A  spirit  that  was  given  by 

Catherine   II  as  a  state  gift 

to  Kant  and  Voltaire. 
And  there  is  no  vodka 
that  can  compare  to  the  quality 

of      Stolichnaya  C RI STALL  . 
Its 
,  Filtration    processrisesaboveallothers. 

Every  ounce  passes  over 

a  bed  of  pure   Quartz   crystals, 
not  once,  but  twice. 

And  in   between  these  steps, 
it   is  filtered  through  virgin  granules  of 

activated  carbon  made  from  the  wood 
of  Russia's  Native   Birch  tree. 

Thus  a  spirit   is  born  so        Refined 

that   it   has  been  called 


flawl 


ess . 


'A^gl 
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enio 


?n  wh< 


even  wnen 


someone 
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wearing  it. 
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Toilette 
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For  your  nearest  store;';  please  rin^ 
1-800-542-9439   ext.  8104 

■<  1994  Crabliee  8.  EvolyivUtl  ,'".,'.',,' 


NEW  WORLD  ORDER 


Establishment  Types 

I  wanted  to  let  you  know  how  much  I 
enjoyed  reading  "The  New  Establish- 
ment" [by  David  Halberstam,  Nicholas 
Lemann,  and  Elise  O'Shaughnessy,  Oc- 
tober]—and  not  just  because  I  was  in  it. 
In  an  innovative  way,  you  actually  did 
capture  a  lot  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  in  which  I  and  the  others  live.  I 
thought  the  story  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  I  have  read  on  the  enter- 
tainment world. 

SUMNER  M.  REDSTONE 
New  York.  New  York 

The  October  issue  of  Vanity  Fair  is  a 
must-read  for  any  student  of  American 
history.  The  Special  Report  on  the 
New  Establishment  is  a  mind-opening 
examination  of  what  is  driving  the  en- 
gine of  today's  world  train.  It's  bril- 
liant, incisive,  clear,  and  full  of  the  mi- 
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croscopic  data  we  seem  to  plow  through 
at  warp  speed  in  contemporary  Ameri- 
can society!  Kudos  and  bravos  to 
O'Shaughnessy,  Lemann,  and  Halber- 
stam as  well  as  a  brilliant  V.F.  staff. 

GEORGE  DlCENZO 
Marina  del  Rev.  California 

The  October  Vanity  Fair  is  a  powerful  is- 
sue. Congratulations! 

JOHN  WEITZ 
New  York,  New  York 

Whoever  conceived  the  idea  of  the  New 
Establishment  Special  Report,  please  tell 
him  or  her  it  was  brilliant!  In  all  the 
years  I  have  been  reading  Vanity  Fair, 
this  is  the  most  interesting  and  informa- 
tive piece  I  have  ever  read.  Congratula- 
tions to  you  and  your  magazine  for  a 
job  well  done. 

PAUL  BLOCH 

Los  Angeles.  California 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Although  the  McCooey  brothers  and  their  sister 

have  always  been  reminded  of  their  striking  similarities, 

it  is  their  differences  they  have  always  insisted' on. 

it  is  no  wonder  then,  that  each  owns 

a  different  waterman  pen.  for  while  style  is  key, 

individuality  is  still  everything. 


WATERMAN  m 

there  are  ovei  100  st)  les  and  Finishes  to  <  noose  From,  ea<  li  with  .1  lifetime  guarantee 


Nam. in  Marcus 


IT'S  DRESSED  UP  IT'S  STRIPPE] 
IT'S  ORNAMENT.  IT'S  IDENTIC 
IT'S  SENSUAL.  IT'S  SOULFUL. 
IT'S  MYTHICAL.  IT'S  TRUE. 
IT'S  HOT.   IT'S  GOLD. 


18  KARAT  GOLD  JEWELRY  BY  PENNY  PREVILLE 


GOLD 
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NOTHING  MAKES  YOU  FEEL 
ASGOODASGOLDf 
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Morrison  at  Park  (503)  227-8471,  Washington  Square  (503)  620-3610 


PEJOWN. 


> 


/ 


1 994  World  Gold  < 


The  Polo  Store 

RALPH    LAUREN 

ARIZONA 

PHOENIX,  602-952-0155 

CALIFORNIA 

BEVERU  HILLS,  510-281-7200 

CARMEL,  408-625-0562 

COSTA  MESA.  714-556-7656 

LA  JOLLA,  619-459-0554 

PALM  DESERT,  619-340-1414 

PALO  ALIO.  415-326-1710 

REDONDO  BEACH.  310-214-5040 

SACRAMENTO,  916-922-7656 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  415-567-7656 

SANTA  CLARA,  408-241-9111 

COLORADO 

ASPEN,  303-925-5147 

DENVER.  305-355-7656 

VAIL,  505-476-3700 

CONNECTICUT 

GREENWICH.  203-661-1661 

STAMFORD,  203-324-7979 

WEST  FARMINGTON,  203-561-4117 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

GEORGETOWN,  202-965-0905 

FLORIDA 

BAL  HARBOUR,  505-866-8816 

BOCA  RATON,  407-395-7656 

COCONUT  GROVE,  305-447-9544 

MIAMI,  505-255-4447 

NAPLES,  813-598-9988 

PALM  BEACH,  407-659-1955 

TAMPA,  813-254-7656 

GEORGIA 

ATLANTA.  404-261-2663 

HAWAII 

HONOL1  M  ,808-947-7656 

ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO,  312-280-1655 

LOUISIANA 

NEW  ORLEANS.  504-561-8299 

MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON,  617-266-4121 

MICHIGAN 

BIRMINGHAM,  810-647-7656 

MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS.  612-338-7000 

MISSOURI 

KANSAS  CITY,  816-753-5010 

NEW  JERSEY 

HACKENS.U  !K,  201  -489-6292 
SHORT  HILLS,  201-467-4680 

NEW  YORK 

MANHASSET,  516-365-9595 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  212-606-2100 
POLO  SPORT,  NYC,  212-434-8000 

OHIO 
CINCINNATI,  513-984-9009 
COLUMBUS,  614-224-2868 

OKLAHOMA 

I  i  LSA,  918-747-3932 

PENNS"}  LVANIA 

M  I    LEBANON,  112-545-1250 

Pill'   \DELPH1  V  215  985-2800 

I'M  PSBURl  .!i    U2-642  6600 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

CHARLI  STON,  803^722-6657 
HILTON  III.  \i  '  803  785-5093 

HAAS 

AUSTIN   512  543-1511 

l)\l  I  \s.  '14-522-5270 

IKil  STON,  ;i  i  850-9330 
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I  Continued  from  page  58) 
Regarding  your  article  on  the  New  Es- 
tablishment: Just  because  these  people 
fly  in  their  own  Gulfstream  jets  45,000 
feet  above  the  Grand  Canyon  does  not 
mean  they  are  closer  to  God.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  physics. 

ANTHONY  F.  PROVENZANO.  M.D. 
Bronxville,  New  York 

I  took  exception  to  all  of  the  negativity 
on  Henry  Kissinger.  Our  paths  crossed 
once,  during  a  private  tour  of  the  White 
House.  I  said,  "Gosh,  I've  always  ad- 
mired you."  Kissinger's  response:  "You 
have  good  taste."  So  he  does,  at  least, 
have  a  quick  sense  of  humor! 

VIRGINIA  K.ATIMS 
Seattle,  Washington 

Annie  Leibovitz  "catches  the  faces  of 
change"  in  her  "Portfolio  of  Power," 
but  unfortunately  for  women  some 
things  will  never  change.  The  serious  ex- 
pression on  Barbra  Streisand's  face  is 
not  in  sync  with  her  chosen  attire.  I 
wish  someone  would  tell  Barbra,  "It's 
not  about  your  chest,  it's  about  your 
brains  and  talent."  Even  if  her  office  is 
at  home,  I  doubt  she  works  out  deals  in 
her  slip. 

LIZA  COLEMAN 
New  York,  New  York 

I  find  it  completely  disheartening  but  not 
at  all  surprising  that  some  24  years  after 
the  rebirth  of  feminism  there  are  only 
two  women  who  wield  power  in  the 
New  Establishment  and  only  one  non- 
white  person.  Oh  yeah,  she's  one  of  the 
women.  How  about  a  no-boys  network? 

LISA  ANN  ROBERTSON 
Columbus.  Ohio 

The  most  exciting  event  around  here  is 
the  day  my  Vanity  Fair  arrives. 

I  especially  enjoyed  your  Special  Re- 
port, "The  New  Establishment."  The 
men  in  the  photo  on  pages  212  and  213 
must  be  doing  something  right:  our  fami- 
ly ditched  cable  TV  two  years  ago,  in  fa- 
vor of  books  and  classic  videos,  yet  even 
/  recognized  13  of  the  16  faces!  Their 
reach  far  exceeds  the  "information  su- 
perhighway." 

PATRICIA  M.  ARNOLD 

Kingston.  Ontario.  Canada 

I  see  the  members  of  the  New  Establish- 
ment as  certainly  no  more  powerful  than 
the  original  Hearst  or  Luce  was  in  his 
day.  The  individuals  V.F.  singled  out  have 
influence,  but  only  indirectly  in  the  areas 
that  really  count:  geopolitical/socioeco- 
nomic-policy  development.  I  think  that 


each  is  interested  more  in  making  monq 
than  in  anything  else. 

NED  BROW  I 
New  York,  New  Yol 


Cruise  Missiles 


Your  article  on  Tom  Cruise  ["Cruis 
Speed,"  by  Kevin  Sessums,  OclobeJ 
tops  all  articles  from  the  past  aboil 
him.  I  have  finally  read  something  tha| 
goes  beyond  his  acting  career.  He 
genuine  and  uninhibited  and  I  feel  tha] 
makes  him  shine  the  way  he  does. 

KELLI  SCHWABI 

Warrington,  Pennsylvanil 
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Pleasure  Cruise:  The  normally  enigmatic 

Tom  Cruise  opened  up  to  Kevin  Sessums  in  the 

October  issue.  This  month  he  stars  in 

the  title  role  of  Interview  with  the  Vampire. 


So  Tom  Cruise  has  a  good  head  on  his 
shoulders— like  any  other  good  little 
hypnotoid  in  Scientology.  After  my 
brush  with  Scientology,  I  think  I'd  have 
been  better  off  with  vampires. 

KATHLEEN  RAINE 
Ithaca,  New  York 

Many  people  just  see  Tom  Cruise  as 
a  pretty  face  with  an  outrageous  body, 
but  Kevin  Sessums's  article  brings  out 
the  real  Tom.  He's  a  great  guy  and  I 
have  always  loved  him.  The  pictures  are 
some  of  the  best  I've  seen. 

CHRISTIE  ORDOYNE 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana 

I  have  watched  Tom  Cruise  grow  up  on 
the  silver  screen  and  I've  been  a  fan  from 
the  beginning.  Thanks  to  Kevin  Ses- 
sums's article  I  now  know  that  I  was 
right  all  along;  there's  so  much  more  to 
this  man  than  a  beautiful  face  and  sexy 
body.  Tom  Cruise  is  a  kid  at  heart  with  a 
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very  old  soul.  He  seems  to  have  found 
peace  in  the  chaotic  and  often  crazy- 
world  of  movie  stardom  he's  chosen  to 
live  in.  1  wish  him  all  the  best  in  the  bril- 
liant future  I  know  he's  going  to  have. 

MARY  CALI 

Syracuse,  New  York 

To  set  Tom  Cruise's  mind  at  rest,  no 
one  is  saying  that  Scientologists  are  not 
"decent,  good  individuals."  Surely. 
Cruise  is  free  to  worship  at  the.  altar  of 
whatever  church  he  wishes.  However,  if 
he  chooses  to  use  such  loaded  state- 
ments as  "read  a  book  about  it"  in  a 
highly  regarded,  nationally  distributed 
magazine  (we  all  know  what  book 
you're  talking  about,  Tom),  then  the  fo- 
rum becomes  open,  one  hopes. 

What  does  seem  unfathomable  to 
some  of  us  is  that,  for  all  his  looks, 
fame,  power,  money,  and  intelligence. 
Cruise  should  depend  on  a  psychologi- 
cal life-support  system  that  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  sci-fi 
writer,  the  late  L.  Ron  Hubbard. 

PETER  MILLINGTON 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota 

Tom  Cruise  spent  this  past  spring  in 
Toronto  while  his  wife,  Nicole,  was 
filming  a  movie  there.  He  enrolled  their 
daughter,  Isabella,  in  a  "Parent  Tot" 
gymnastic  program.  Fortunately  for  my 
two-year-old  son  and  me,  we  enrolled 
in  the  same  class,  an  experience  I  shall 
never  forget.  He  participated  with  great 
enthusiasm  as  we  did  the  "Hokey 
Pokey"  dance  and  sang  Barney  songs 
with  our  children.  As  your  article  sug- 
gests, he  truly  is  unaffected,  and  his 
normality  was  not  what  us  common 
folk  would  expect  from  a  big  star. 

KAREN  TRESHAM 
Toronto,  Ontario.  Canada 

I  was  really  moved  by  your  article  about 
Tom  Cruise  because  it  is  so  nice,  but 
rare,  to  see  someone  (especially  a  celebri- 
ty) who  has  so  much  perspective  that  he 
can  appreciate  life  itself,  can  stand  up 
for  what  he  believes  in  regardless  of  the 
consequences,  can  refrain  from  placing 
strong  judgments  upon  others,  and  who 
knows  what  is  most  important— family. 
It  gives  me  hope  to  know  that  there  are 
still  good,  genuine  people  out  there. 

VONNY  Y.  ICH1HO 
Torrance.  California 


Reynolds  Rap 


Thank    you    for    interviewing    Debbie 
Reynolds  ["Debbie  in  the  Desert."  by 


Leslie  Bennetts,  October].  In  my  op 
ion,  she's  the  best  thing  in  Las  Vega- 
became  one  of  her  most  ardent  fans 
ter  seeing  her  show  on  New  Year's  D 
1994.  By  the  way  not  all  of  Debbv 
fans  are  gray-haired.  Those,  like  myse 
who  belong  to  Carrie's  generation  a 
just  as  wowed  by  this  generous,  g( 
geous.  and  supremely  talented  lady.  C 
get  'em,  Debbie! 

REBECCA  MERLl 
Hutchins,  Te: 

One  of  my  first  movie  recollections 
of  Debbie  Reynolds's  duet  with  Carli 
ton  Carpenter— "Aba  Daba  Hone; 
moon."  How  in  the  world  could  a  con 
munity  of  high-paid  stars  let  M 
Reynolds  sink?  Doesn't  anyone  hav 
that  friendly  feeling  everybody  san 
about  in  The  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown 
My  goodness,  Merv  Griffin  alon 
could  bail  the  lady  out.  I  for  one  war  j 
to  see  those  costumes  and  lose  a  fe\ 
quarters. 

LINDA  SCHWART 
Portland.  Orego 


"Debbie  in  the  Desert"  left  a  bitter  tast< 
in  my  mouth,  and  it  wasn't  cheap  wine 
It's  not  only  the  silver  foxes  that  lovi 
Debbie,  you  know.  I'm  38  years  ok 
and  I'm  planning  a  trip  to  Vegas  to  se< 
Debbie  perform.  She  has  handed  dowr 
her  chutzpah  and  sense  of  humor  tc 
Carrie  and  Todd.  Give  her  a  standing 
ovation. 

HOWARD  SHAPIRO 
New  York.  New  Yorkfi 
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Regarding  Christopher  Hitchens's 
"Smoke  and  Mirrors"  [October]:  Please 
advise  of  time  and  date  of  rebellion. 
Count  me  in. 

PATT  B.  HART 
La  Quinta.  California 

I  once  pointed  out  to  a  nonsmok- 
ing colleague  that  in  World  War  II  all 
the  victorious  leaders  used  tobacco. 
Roosevelt  smoked  cigarettes,  Churchill, 
cigars,  and  Stalin,  a  pipe.  In  addition, 
Patton  puffed  on  cigars,  MacArthur 
had  his  corncob  pipe,  and.  it  is  report- 
ed, Eisenhower  smoked  80  cigarettes 
on  D-day.  The  vanquished  Hitler,  as 
Mr.  Hitchens  pointed  out,  was  a  noto- 
rious nonsmoker.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  my  friend  replied  that  all  the 
Allied  leaders  are  dead  but  Hitler  is 
still  alive  and  living  in  Brazil.  To  dis- 
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cuss  any  aspect  of  tobacco  with  anti- 
smokers  is  to  pee  into  the  wind. 

ROBERT  TERMUENDE 

Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

Mr.  Hitchens  defends  smoking  by  using 
the  rather  touching  argument  that  it  al- 
lowed Kenneth  Tynan  to  write.  Brendan 
Behan  and  countless  others  made  the 
same  claim  for  alcohol.  But  leaving  all 
other  comparisons  between  these  two 
gentlemen  aside  for  a  moment,  I  would 
much  rather  have  occupied  a  barstool 
next  to  Mr.  Behan— whose  alcohol  in- 
take would  have  been  his  own  business 
and  certainly  different  from  mine— than 
sat  next  to  Mr.  Tynan  under  the  same 
circumstances,  since  his  intake  of  tobac- 
co smoke  would  have  regrettably  be- 
come my  business. 

KATHLEEN  CAIN 
Seattle,  Washington 

I'm  quite  sure  that  if  you  put  a  poor  rat 
in  an  unventilated  jar  and  pump  smoke 
into  it  24  hours  a  day  it  will  probably 
develop  health  problems.  However,  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
if  Representative  Waxman  leaves  his 
smoke-free  home  in  his  smoke-free  car 
to  spend  eight  hours  in  his  smoke -free 
office  he  is  in  any  danger  of  expiring 
prematurely  from  spending  a  couple  of 
hours  in  a  restaurant  or  bar  where  a  few 
patrons  are  smoking. 

SARA  HART 
San  Jose,  California 

The  "glamour"  previously  attached  to 
smoking  has  long  since  disappeared.  If 
Mr.  Hitchens  wants  proof,  let  him  fol- 
low me  as  I  visit  patients  devastated  by 
the  myriad  of  smoking-related  diseases, 
and  ask  those  patients  just  how  glam- 
orous they  feel  when  they  can't  breathe. 

I  have  heard  all  the  arguments  made 
by  smokers  in  their  own  defense.  They 
say,  "I  have  to  die  somehow."  Yes,  but 
you  never  want  to  die  from  the  horror 
that  is  smoking-induced  lung  disease— 
you  don't  die  right  away,  but  instead 
suffer  through  months  or  years  of 
brealhlessness  and  wasting  away,  more 
often  than  not  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
die.  And  "I  know  lots  of  people  who 
smoke  and  have  never  gotten  lung  can- 
cer or  emphysema."  Sure,  but  do. you 
really  want  to  take  that  chance?  I  know 
people  who  practice  unsafe  sex  and 
haven't  gotten  AIDS,  but  I'm  not  sure 
I'd  try  it. 

Those  of  us  in  the  private  practice  of 
medicine  only  run  the  risk  of  hurting 
our  business  by  stopping  the  smoking 


epidemic,  since  it  produces  so  many  o 
the  patients  we  treat. 

WARREN  BOTNICK.  Ml 
Los  Angeles,  Califon 

All  I  can  ever  say  when  confronted  by 
rude  nonsmoker  is  "Butt  the  hell  out 
Now  I  will  carry  copies  of  Chrislophej 
Hitchens's  article  to  give  them. 

I  reside  in  a  suburb  of  Cleveland.  Th 
city  built  a  new  stadium  this  year.  The  sU 
dium  was  partially  funded  by  a  so 
called  sin  tax  on  cigarettes  and  alcoho 
And  now,  of  course,  it's  a  nonsmokin 
stadium. 

ROBIN  WYAT 
Macedonia,  Ohi 

Listening  to  Congressman  Waxman  J 
hearings  brought  back  memories  of  Sen 
ator  Joseph  McCarthy's  statements  a 
the  HUAC  hearings  of  long  ago.  The  sub 
ject  may  have  been  different,  but  th< 
rhetoric  was  the  same. 

GLORIA  K.  DUGGAN 
Jensen  Beach.  Florid 

While  Waxman  et  al.  may  be  willing 
even  eager,  to  see  my  "right  to  be  le 
alone"  go  down  the  drain,  I  wondei 
if  they  ever  stop  to  think  that  their: 
might  be  the  next  to  go.  Get  ready  tc 
kiss  your  pre-dinner  cocktail(s)  good- 
bye as  well  as  that  tender,  marbled,  rar 
roast  beef.  A  baked  potato  with  butter 
and  sour  cream?  You've  got  to  be  kid 
ding!  And  just  one  more  thing:  Don' 
even  think  about  wearing  shoes  made 
out  of  leather. 

NORMA  J.  MELILt 
Temecula.  Califomial 

As  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  I  am 
painfully  familiar  with  the  fascism  of 
the  anti-smoking  movement.  Thanks  to 
Angela  Alioto,  our  caring  Board  of  Su 
pervisors  president,  S.F.  will  be  smoke 
free  in  1995. 

One  thing  Christopher  forgot  to  men 
tion:  though  smoking-caused  lung  can- 
cer is  a  drain  on  Medicare,  surely  it  is  a 
boon  to  Social  Security.  Think  of  the 
money  Social  Security  saves  when  some- 
one dies  of  lung  cancer  at  or  near  retire- 
ment. 

Christopher:  If  you  are  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  or  after  1995  and  need  a  place 
to  stay,  you  are  welcome  at  my  apart- 
ment. We'll  pull  my  blackout  curtains 
and  smoke  away! 

GINA  FALDETTA 
San  Francisco,  California 
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Christopher   Hitchens   makes   a   logical 
case  for  smokers'  rights  until  he  men- 
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tions  Melina  Mercouri  and  how  ciga- 
rettes were  part  of  her  "style."  Didn't 
she  die  from  lung  cancer?  He  neglected 
to  give  out  that  bit  of  information. 

J.  NEILSON 
Boca  Raton.  Florida 

I  would  like  to  share  Christopher  Hitch- 
ens's  article  with  my  co-workers,  but 
your  magazine  is  not  allowed  in  my 
workplace,  thanks  to  a  ban  on  perfume 
in  the  halls.  Maybe  I  could  fax  it  in. 
while  on  my  cigarette  break. 

CARLA  HAMILTON 
Medford,  Oregon 

Fads  and  trends  are  known  to  be 
short-lived  in  the  U.S.  Is  Mr.  Hitch- 
ens's  refreshing  piece  an  indication 
that  the  backlash  against  anti-smoking 
is  finally  here?  I  always  enjoy  your 
magazine. 

MARIE-HELENE  FALCK 
Zumikon.  Switzerland 

I've  got  a  deal  for  these  "We're  so 
concerned  about  the  health  of  our 
employees"  corporations  that  ban 
smoking  in  the  workplace:  When  they 
stop  poisoning  our  waterways  with  the 


Contributing  editor  Christopher  Hitchens's 

poh  mic  on  anti-smoking  laws  attracted 

a  torrent  of  reader  mail—  most  of  it  in  support 

of  his  pro- puffing  stance. 


tons  of  contaminants  they  dump  into 
our  rivers  and  streams  every  minute, 
when  they  stop  polluting  the  atmo- 
sphere with  deadly  chemicals  spewed 
from  their  round-the-clock  smoke- 
stacks, when  they  manufacture  vehi- 
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cles  that  don't  emit  noxious  fumes 
put  my  Winstons  down  with  nai , 
mutter. 

MARY  ELLEN  THOMAS 
Bardwell.  Kenti 


Having  been  invited  to  Christopl 
Hitchens's  home  and  enjoyed  his  comj 
erable  hospitality,  I  can  attest  that 
trays  are  available.  I  can  also  confil 
that  he  asks  before  smoking,  and  than 
a  nonsmoker  it  is  a  pleasure  to  g| 
permission. 

I'm  sure  that  Hitchens  finds  it  as 
ous  as  I  do  to  agree  with  Senator  Jel 
Helms  about  anything,  but  surrenderij 
the  right  to  smoke  with  the  permissil 
of  others  would  be  a  defeat  for  civil  ll 
erty  as  well  as  civility.  I  might  prel 
that  Hitchens  not  smoke,  for  his  sal| 
just  as  he  might  prefer  that  I  drive  mc 
slowly  or  eat  and  drink  differently, 
would  both  prefer  to  stay  out  of  bl 
with  Helms.  Damn  Waxman  for  havi| 
sent  us  there! 

WILLIAM  E.  RA 
West  Palm  Beach,  Floril 

Christopher  Hitchens's  implication  thl 
nonsmokers  are  boring  and  smokel 
are  risktakers  is  obviously  flaweJ 
Smokers  are  less  risktakers  than  al 
diets.  If  you  want  to  do  something  res 
ly  risky,  try  to  write  after  24  hours  sat1, 
cigarettes.  , 

DONNA  HOUSMAI 
Arlington,  Washingtc 

What  I  fail  to  understand  is  a  basic  fad 
of  human  nature:  people  need  someonl 
to  persecute.  Who  will  be  next  afte| 
smokers? 

PAMELA  C.  ADAr- 
South  Hamilton,  Massachusettj 

I  really  don't  care  about  Christophe 
Hitchens's  health,  but  I  do  care  abou 
mine.  That's  why  I  don't  inhale  second 
hand  smoke,  his  or  anyone  else's.  Anc 
I'm  in  the  majority. 

THELMA  L.  PIERCE  f 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohic  f 


Below  the  Beltway? 

Whether  or  not  people  in  Washington 
knew  that  Richard  Holbrooke's  distant 
relatives  practiced  Judaism  was  an  ir- 
relevant tangent  in  an  otherwise  fine 
profile  ["Mr.  Holbrooke  Builds  His 
Dream  Job,"  by  Marjorie  Williams,  Oc- 
tober]. I  can't  help  but  wonder,  had 
Mr.  Holbrooke's  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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(Continued  from  page  70)  nonpracticing  forebears  been  Luth 
ans  rather  than  Jews,  would  your  author  have  noted  that  " 
side  Washington,  almost  no  one  had  known  that  Holbroc 
was  ..."  Lutheran?  I  think  not. 

HALLEY  BLA 
New  York,  New  Yo 

I  met  Richard  Holbrooke  only  once  after  he  was  appoint 
ambassador  to  Germany.  I  was  impressed  with  the  manner 
which  he  expressed  his  personal  feelings  on  being  appoint 
ambassador  to  the  country  that  under  the  Nazi  regime  was  r 
sponsible  for  the  Holocaust.  When  he  assumed  his  position, 
clearly  identified  himself  as  a  proud  American  Jew  conscioi] 
of  the  terrible  past. 

JACQUES  TORCZYNE 
New  York.  New  YoJ 


Culture  Vultures 


I  particularly  like  the  piece  on  Culture  Victims  in  your  Octobe 
issue  ["Hype  &  Glory,"  by  Henry  Alford].  It's  the  attitude  o 
that  piece  that  will  keep  me  as  a  subscriber. 

CHRISTINE  GODIr 
Overland  Park,  Kansa 

Please  ask  Henry  Alford  for  what  reason  we,  whom  he  sneer 
ingly  calls  "Culture  Victims,"  should  be  living  our  lives  if  nol 
for  culture.  After  all,  what  else  is  there  separating  us  frorr 
dumb  beasts? 

WILLIAM  R.  GILL  JR 
Roanoke,  Virgini 


Model  Citizen 


I  got  very  angry  when  people  were  trashing  Cindy  Crawford  in 
the  October  "Letters"  column.  It  is  a  shame  when  people  are 
so  critical  of  someone  who  has  made  it  to  the  top,  like  Cindy, 
and  admits  that  money  alone  does  not  solve  all  your  problems 
or  necessarily  make  a  person  immune  to  conflicts  in  his  or  her 
life.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  about  Cindy  Crawford:  she 
has  a  heart  of  gold!  My  son  was  almost  killed  in  an  accidental 
shooting  last  year,  when  one  of  his  friends  didn't  think  a  shot- 
gun was  loaded  and  pointed  it  at  his  face  point-blank.  He  came 
close  to  dying  many  limes  and  is  a  living  miracle. 

I  personally  wrote  to  Cindy  Crawford  at  her  modeling  agency 
and  told  her  about  my  son  Chris,  and  what  a  fan  he  was  of 
hers,  and  how  it  would  really  cheer  him  up  if  she  could  do 
something  for  him.  Three  weeks  later  she  mailed  him  a  Cindy 
Crawford  calendar  and  wrote  a  few  words  and  signed  it.  It  was 
so  thrilling  to  see  a  smile  on  his  face  again!  Then,  about  a 
month  later  she  sent  him  another  autographed  picture.  When  a 
supermodel  takes  time  out  of  a  hectic  schedule  to  do  something 
like  this  for  someone  she  doesn't  know  she  must  be  a  very  spe- 
cial person!  My  family  thinks  Cindy  Crawford  is  wonderful! 

JONNIE  CALTON 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma 


' 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and 
daytime  phone  number  to:  The  Editor,  Vanity  Fair.  350  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address  electronic  mail  to 
vfmail@vf.com.  The  letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for 
length  and  clarity. 
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(jREVETTES    A     1_A     PROVENgALE. 

^rl  Dramatic   Presentation 

By   Uirculon 

And  Uonnie   Lee,  Paris,  Texas. 

"as  a  child.   i  always  helped  my  mother  in  the  kitchen    she  was  a  good  cook 
Especially  when  it  came  to  traditional  Chinese  food   She  did 


j*m  IT  ALL  WITH   LITT1-E  MORE  THAN  A  RICE  MAKER.  STEAMER  AND  A  WOK. 

auaran/eej  foooa-vn  V  i/icJr  fur  10  u  ear  < 

When  I  grew  up.  I  really  got  into  cooking.  Experimented  with  every  type  of  cuisine 
It  didn't  take  me  long  to  realize  that  I  needed  better  cookware.  After  shopping 
around.  i  bought  clrculon.  it's  a  heavy  gauge,  anodized  aluminum  so  it  heats  evenly 
And,  those  special  ridges  on  the  inside  let  me 
do  things  i  can't  do  with  other 
nonstick  cookware-like  deglazing 
i  don't  think  most  people  understand  what  a  difference  cookware  can  make." 
Experience  the  difference  Circulon  can  make  in  your  cooking  with  our 
7"  French  Skillet  It's  a  special  "try  me"  offer  for  just  $1999  Find  it  at  the 
department  or  specialty  store  nearest 

YOU,   OR   ORDER    by  calling    1    800  972   5600 


c  \m cc  u  uco 


THE  WORLD'S  TOP  PERFORMING  COOKWARE. 


D'S    AND    OTHER    FINE    DEPARTMENT    STORES. 


^J^ 


n  a  patchy  career  as  a  stage- 
door  Johnny,  I  have  had  to  sit 
and  swing  my  feet  while  lis- 
tening to  the  views  of  a  num- 
ber of  opinionated  actresses.  One 
of  these,  whom  I  won't  name,  be- 
cause she's  too  well  known  already 
as  one  of  the  heroines  of  Shampoo, 
made  me  listen  to  two  whole  sides 
of  a  long-playing  record  (those 
were  the  days)  that  emitted  only  the 
songs  of  distressed  whales.  Anoth- 
er, who  shall  be  nameless  if  only 
because  of  her  part  in— oddly 
enough— Shampoo,  told  me  that 
she  decided  all  poll  t!  questions 
by  asking  Don  d  there 

was  the  goddess  who  confided  that 
her  dream  was  to  feature  id  she 
meant  this  in  nse— 

with  Fidel.  1".  \  be 

bombshells  and  ite 

animals,    despise  ik 

down  on  the  Tim 
fer  their  aerosols  t< 
somehow,  their  agei 

In  the  popular  m 
grave  is  probably  the  ai 
one-minute  -and-Nicar 
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VINTAGE  VANESSA 

Vanessa  Redgrave  is  still 

on  her  radical  soapbox,  but- 

with  a  new  play  in 

New  York  and  a  shot  at  the 

directors  chair — 

she's  holding  center  stage 

as  well 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 


But,  Oscar-ceremony-grandstanding,  petition- 
er, signing  Hecuba  and  banshee  of  all  time, 
d-  Groupie  of  the  Palestinians;  sob  sister 
s-  for  this  and  that;  daughter  of  privilege; 
t,  can't  be  content  with  unpublicized  opin- 

Photograph  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 


ions.  Very  much  disliked  eVen  on 
the  left  for  her  membership  in  the 
Workers  Revolutionary  Party, 
a  lugubrious  and  puritanical  sect 
which  kept  on  purging  and  cleans- 
ing itself  in  the  ongoing  effort— 
superfluous  to  most  bystanders— 
to  give  Leninism  a  bad  name.  Yet 
I  really  wanted  to  meet  this 
woman,  who  is  the  daughter  and 
the  mother  of  serious  talent,  and 
I  really  wanted  to  talk  politics 
with  her.  I  desired  this  because  of 
Second  Serve. 

Have  you  seen  Second  Serve? 
You   must.    In   it,   Vanessa   Red- 
grave plays  Dick  Raskind  as  he 
undergoes  the  grisly,  draining  op- 
erations that  will  transform  him 
from  a  leading  male  eye  surgeon 
into   Renee   Richards,  a  leading 
female  tennis  player.  At  one  point, 
gaping  at  the  screen,  I  had  to  tell 
myself,  "Hold  on.  Reality  check. 
Here  is  a  woman  playing  a  man  who 
is  turning  into  a  woman.  And  it  is  utter- 
ly, engrossingly  believable."  Noel  Cow- 
ard once  told  Redgrave,  "Your  work 
is    completely    truthful.    There    is    not 
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one  false  moment  in  it."  As 
well  as  being  an  elitist  old 
thing  and  a  sentimental  im- 
perialist. Coward  was  a  man 
who  would  far  rather  give  a 
bitchy  backhander  than  a 
compliment  of  any  kind.  So 
does  genius  transcend  poli- 
tics or  are  the  two  by  any 
chance  related? 

If  so,  the  relationship 
seemed  inverse  until  recently. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  Vanes- 
sa Redgrave  was  trapped  in 
every  kind  of  boredom  and 
embarrassment.  Up  to  the  hilt 
in  litigation  with  those  who 
had  boycotted  or  canceled 
her  as  anti-Semitic,  and  up  to 
the  neck  in  rancorous  prop- 
erty battles  with  former 
comrades  in  yet  another  sec- 
tarian split  (this  time  involv- 
ing the  assets  of  her  minus- 
cule party),  she  was  losing 
work,  and  also  losing  face. 
In  addition,  that  span  of 
years  between  50  and  60  was  beginning 
to  contract,  in  the  disagreeable  way  it 
does. 

As  she  paced  across  a  hotel  lobby  in 
Toronto,  I  almost  drew  back.  The  Toron- 
to film  festival  was  en  fete,  and  the  hotel 
was  heaving  with  the  Beautiful  People, 
which  perhaps  made  the  contrast  more 
intense.  But,  my  dear,  haggard.  Bone- 
thin,  and  gaunt  about  the  eyes,  with  a 
shock  of  cropped  white  hair,  and  clad  in 
drab  black  jeans  and  shirt,  she  seemed 
ghostly  and  lost  and  forbidding.  Yet,  as  I 
was  about  to  learn,  she  had  recently 
carried  off  the  palm  for  best  supporting 
actress  at  Venice  for  her  part  in  Little 
Odessa.  This  month,  she  will  open  in 
New  York  with  a  two-woman  show 
called  Vita  and  Virginia,  where  she  will 
play  Vita  Sackville-West  to  Eileen  At- 
kins's Virginia  Woolf  in  a  reconstruction 
from  letters  (if  the  notorious  sapphic  and 
aesthetic  duo.  She  is  about  to  try  her 
hand  as  a  director.  And,  most  surprising 
of  all,  she  has  relaunched  her  political 
persona  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  al- 
most respectable. 

The  key  to  understan  ling  Redgrave, 
and  her  amazing  resilience,  lies  in 
the  steely  coils  of  th  ;lish  class 

system.  Daughters,  in  tl  rie,  are 

raised  in  a  spartan  and  uii  en  imental 
fashion,  with  no-nonsens.  na  lies,  lots 
of  fresh  air,  and  some  ardi  ous  if  basic 
schooling.  She  evokes  the  world  ather 
well  in  her  just-published  autobi*    i  iphy. 


~ 


Viva  Vanessa:  The  young  actress 
starred  in  A  Quiet  Place  in  the  Country, 
an  Italian  gothic-horror  movie,  in  1967. 


I  get  the  whole  thing  in  one  take  as 
we  ride  out  in  her  car  to  the  movie  set 
where  she  is  rehearsing  Down  Came  a 
Blackbird.  Asking  a  slightly  null  warm- 
up  question,  of  the  sort  that  invites  an 
easy  "yes"  answer,  I  receive  a  slow  turn 
of  an  impeccable  and  rather  equine 
profile,  a  gradual  and  determined  exha- 
lation of  blue  cigarette  smoke,  and  the 
distant  word  'Absolutely."  In  my  expe- 
rience, women  who  say  "absolutely"  in 
this  offhand  way  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  If  trifled  with,  they  will  go 
straight  to  the  top. 

Here,  for  example,  is  what  Redgrave 
did  when  she  ran  out  of  money  in  her 
lawsuit  against  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  had  rashly  scratched 
her  contract  to  narrate  Oedipus  Rex  be- 
cause of  purported  threats  of  violence 
from  the  thug  like  Jewish  Defense 
League:  "I  needed  $150,000  to  carry  on 
and  I  had  $20,000  in  the  bank,"  she  re- 
calls in  her  memoir.  "I  telephoned  the 
Washington  embassy  of  the  Royal  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia  and  asked  for 
Prince  Bandar  Bin  Sultan's  secretary. 
The  ambassador  came  on  the  phone 
and  invited  me  to  see  him  and  his  fami- 
ly in  Virginia.  I  flew  down  from  Boston 
and  we  sat  and  talked,  and  I  explained 
that  without  his  help  I  would  be  forced 


to  withdraw  my  case  from 
the  court  for  lack  of  money. 
I  flew  back  to  Boston  with 
a  check  for  $150,000  in  my 
shoulder  bag." 

On  the  night  in  January 
1937  when  Vanessa  Red- 
grave was  born,  her  father 
was  playing  Laertes  to  Lau- 
rence Olivier's  Hamlet  at  the 
Old  Vic,  and  at  the  curtain 
call  Olivier  came  forward  to 
,  m  announce  that  a  great  actress 

Wtd.  had  been  delivered  to  his  du- 
eling partner.  There's  just  no 
point  in  being  launched  by 
luck  and  privilege  unless  you 
know  how  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  thus  did  the  House 
of  Saud  find  itself,  more 
than  four  decades  later,  fork- 
ing over  to  the  world's  most 
celebrated  acolyte  of  the  Jew- 
ish atheist  Leon  Davidovitch 
Trotsky. 

A  family  backdrop  like 
hers  is  insurance  of  a  dearly 
bought  kind.  Sir  Michael  Redgrave,  who 
married  the  captivating  actress  Rachel 
Kempson,  was  one  of  that  small  group 
of  men  who  personified  the  stoic  English 
"type"  to  the  generation  of  the  Second 
World  War.  He  was  so  much  beloved 
that  he  managed  successfully  to  defy  a 
nasty  bit  of  BBC  blacklisting  for  his 
own  Marxist  sympathies.  But  he  was  an 
absent  father  and  by  all  reports  a  bit  of 
an  absent  husband  also,  and  his  three 
children  were  left  to  bring  one  another 
up.  Corin  and  Vanessa  bonded  well 
enough— it  was  Corin  who  later  talked 
Vanessa  into  joining  the  Workers  Revo- 
lutionary Party— but  little  Lynn  was,  as 
the  autobiography  makes  plain,  the  or- 
phan and  afterthought  of  the  arrange- 
ment. Who  knows  whether  this  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  her  loud  cry  of  exasper- 
ation, during  the  Gulf  War,  at  the  last 
straw  of  her  big  sister's  political  delin- 
quency. ("Vanessa's  actions  are  sudden- 
ly pissing  me  off.  Driving  me  crazy.") 

Some  women  might  have  reacted  to 
such  an  upbringing  by  smothering  or 
overprotecting  their  own  young.  Not 
Vanessa.  She  admits,  with  a  mixture  of 
rue  and  pride,  that  she  has  shortchanged 
her  three  children,  Natasha,  Joely.  and 
Carlo,  in  order  to  pursue  her  career  as 
artist-revolutionary.  The  rewards,  she 
strongly  implies,  compensate  for  this 
deferred  gratification.  A  great  moment 
came  when,  at  the  close  of  his  life. 
Sir  Michael  Redgrave  was  taken  by  her 
to  see  his  granddaughter  Natasha  play 
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Ophelia  at  the  Young  Vic.  From  one 
Hamlet  to  another.  After  a  long  and 
silent  drive  home  from  the  theater,  he 
announced,  "She's  a  true  actress." 

As  Redgrave's  driver  takes  us  through 
the  outskirts  of  Toronto,  we  cross  Fene- 
lon  Drive,  which  is  eerily  suitable,  given 
that  Vanessa's  most  controversial  role 
was  her  portrayal  of  Fania  Fenelon.  the 
virtuoso  of  the  Auschwitz  women's  or- 
chestra, in  Playing  for  Time.  This  was 
the  performance  that  took  Arthur 
Miller's  breath  away  with  its  authentici- 
ty, and  the  breath  of  others  with  what 
they  saw  as  its  hypocrisy.  (Arafat's  chum 
plays  a  Holocaust  heroine?  Please. ) 

On  the  set  which  I  am  visiting,  she 
plays    another    Holocaust    survivor,    a 
woman  who  devotes  her  life  to  the  reha- 
bilitation of  torture  victims.   I 
gradually  come  to  realize  that 
her    emaciated    and    castaway 
look,  including  the  whitened  and 
shortened  hair,  is  adopted  for 
character.  Bit  by  bit,  the  famous- 
ly mesmerizing  blue  eyes  and 
the  exceedingly  rare  but  ravish- 
ing smile  reassert  themselves.  ■■ 

Then  rehearsal  begins  and  she 
is  back  in  character  again.  She 
has  to  introduce  a  young  Haitian  torture 
victim  to  a  young  American  one  played 
by  Laura  Dern.  And  she  has  to  convince 
both  of  them,  and  us,  that  she  knows 
what  they  have  been  through.  Anyone 
who  has  been  on  a  set  and  watched  re- 
peated stagings  of  the  same  micro-scene 
will  tell  you  the  experience  is  one  of 
thunderous  tedium.  I  can  say  only  that, 
with  each  and  every  wearisome  repeti- 
tion, Vanessa  Redgrave  completely  con- 
vinced me  that  she  was  what  she  was 
playing.  She  has  this  uncanny  ability  to 
register,  and  to  transmit,  the  idea  of  pain 
and  suffering.  What  we  have  here,  it 
seems,  is  someone  with  at  least  one  less 
skin  than  the  rest  of  us— someone  whose 
exposed  nerves  twitch  and  jangle  at  the 
lightest  brush  with  reality. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  movie 
makes  a  natural  bridge  to  the  topic  that 
is  now  at  the  front  and  center  of  Red- 
mind.  The  unremitting  horror  in 
i  a,  and  the  ineffaceable  shame  of 
tin.  estem  democracies  in  "response" 
to  it,  ad  rekindled  all 

her  passions  and  instincts  as  a  cam- 
paigner. And  this  time,  as  she  points 
out,  she  is  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
most  of  the  I  Jewish  communi- 

ty. At  a  rally  i  n  hester,  England, 

last  year,  she  was  tble  to  ntroduce  Ani- 
ta Lasker,  another  real-life  heroine  of 
that  Auschwitz  women's  o  chi  stra,  who 


Dynastic  drama:  Left  to  right,  Vanessa, 
Sir  Michael  Redgrave,  Lynn,  and  Corin, 
photographed  in  the  late  1960s. 


The  key  to  understanding 
Redgrave  lies  in  the  steely  coils 
of  the  English  class  system. 


spoke  stirringly  about  the  revival  of  eth- 
nic Fascism  in  modern  Europe.  At 
gatherings  in  the  synagogues  of  Saraje- 
vo, and  in  solidarity  meetings  most  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  slogans  about 
brotherhood  and  internationalism  that 
once  seemed  trite  or  dated  are  filled 
with  a  fresh  content. 

Politically,  it  is  a  new  lease  on  life 
for  Redgrave.  It  has  brought  her  the 
mandate  of  unicef,  the  United  Nations 
organization  for  children,  to  be  a  spe- 
cial envoy  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  It 
has  given  her  platforms  and  audiences 
far  greater  and  larger  than  any  she 
could  command  as  a  member  of  any 
Marxist  sect.  But  even  as  she  relates 
these  exciting  details  her  tone  and  pitch 
never  rise  much  above  the  bleakly  mat- 
ter-of-fact. 

I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,  which 
is  that  she  is  afraid  of  being  thought 
an  emotional  and  reactive  woman. 
Rather  than  seem  to  follow  her  gener- 
ous and  (dread  word)  compassionate 
side,  she  represents  herself  as  shaped 
and  molded  by  a  conscious,  objective 
theory  of  history.  It's  a  way  of  avoiding 
burnout,  and  of  adding  some  extra 
thickness  where  the  missing  skin  ought 
to  be.  The  same  ferocious  discipline 
is  brought  to  her  stagecraft,  where 
she  dislikes  nothing  more  than  to  be 
thought  of  as  spontaneous. 


James  Ivory,  her  sternest  critic  and 
warmest  admirer,  has  an  excellent  remi- 
niscence about  this.  While  directing  her 
as  Olive  Chancellor  in  The  Bostonians, 
he  suspected  her  of  politicizing  and 
coarsening  Olive's  personality,  perhaps 
in  order  to  sharpen  the  class  contradic- 
tions. She  refused  to  take  his  direction, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  says, 
he  walked  off  the  set.  But  he  was  then 
struck  by  a  happy  thought.  At  lunch- 
time  he  told  her  that  there  was  some- 
thing ever  so  slightly  "common"  about 
her  performance.  This  appeal  to  noblesse 
oblige  was  enough  to  bring  her  right 
back  into  character. 

You  have  to  imagine,  then,  someone 
who  is  held  in  place  by  thp  strict 
promptings  of  class,  and  reinforced 
by  an  adamantly  dogmatic  and  chilly  po- 
litical credo.  In  her  memoirs  she  writes 
approvingly  of  her  guru,  the  Irish  Trot- 
skyist  Gerry  Healy,  as  having  led  a  life 
that  was  "a  single  piece  of  steel,"  and  I 
still  recall  Mr.  Healy  once  saying  in 
my  presence,  with  the  utmost  froideur, 
"We  are  opposed,  of  course,  to  human- 
itarianism. " 

On  the  set  with  me  is  another  journal- 
ist, who  wants  to  conduct  an  interview 
with  Vanessa  in  between  my  first  and 
second  chats  with  her.  He's  a  man  of 
generous  liberal  impulses,  and  volunteers 
the  thought  that  he  and  she  will  get  on 
well  because  "in  many  ways  I  see  eye  to 
eye  with  her  politically." 

"Look,"  I  tell  him,  "take  my  advice. 
Do  not  say  that  to  her.  Do  not,  indeed, 
ask  any  political  questions  until  the 
very  end,  if  at  all.  She  will  not  accept 
you  as  a  co-thinker.  She  believes  that 
if  you  were  a  co-thinker  she  would  al- 
ready know  who  you  are.  You  have  not 
completed  the  necessary  course  of 
study  and  sacrifice.  Don't  even  think 
about  it."  I  fear  my  words  are  wasted, 
because  an  hour  or  so  later  I  see  him 
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imm  the  garden  greenhouse  where  they  had  mel 
king  for  all  the  world  as  il  a  in, nut  cigai  had  nisi  blown 
in  his  tacc  "Boy,  talk  about  humorless  left,"  he  observes 
i  hurl  fashion 

'Humorless  left"  is  of  course  .1  cliche,  and  the  world  is  .1 
■  ious  place  and  life  a  serious  business  Vanessa  Redgrave, 
ne  all,  wants  to  be  taken  seriousl)  I  must  allow,  however, 
it  11  makes  Part  I  wo  ofour  interview  a  little  bit  constrained 
I  sa\  I  admire  her  work  on  Bosnia,  which  I  do.  she  shrugs 
if  to  say  she  expects  no  less.  In  the  ease  of  anothci  actress  I 
mid  ask  if  she  had  an  all-time  favorite  role,  but  somehow 
s  question  seems  pathetic.  1 1  ask  it  anyway.  No,  she  does 
1  I  She  does,  however,  volunteer  that  she  thinks  the  F.B.I. 
d  C.I.A.  and  other  secret  services  are  out  to  get  Bill  Clin- 
1.  as  indeed  "they"  were  out  to  get  her  and  her  parts,  and 
it  the  state  doesn't  care  about  \lt)s  because  it  is  reducing 
ic  artistic  community,"  which  it  views  as  the  i'oe. 
There  is  a  kind  of  intensity  which  marks  the  exquisitely  fine 

Iie  between  idealism  and  fanaticism.  The  only  thing  to  do  in 
pse  cases  is  to  try  and  go  tor  the  lucid  interval.  It  is  very  110- 
eable  that  in  matters  ol'  the  theater  she  is  entirely  free  of 
nt,  an  excellent  critic,  and  least  predictable  of  all  quite  an 
Himist.  "Over  the  last  lew  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
newal  among  creative  actors,  comparable  to  the  period  after 
>ok  Back  in  Anger"  She  instances  Uncle  Vanya  at  42nd 
reet.  And  she  praises  ,\1  Pacino's  Richard  III  and  Peter 
look's  The  Man  Who,  as  well  as  Tony  Kushner's  Angels  in 
merica.  For  a  few  moments,  she  seems  almost  animated. 
Best  of  all.  she  knows  that  political  theater  can  be  the  cheap- 
It  form  of  politics.  Only  artistry  and  authenticity  really  count, 
ic  offers  die  example  of  her  friend  Tennessee  Williams,  and 
1  doing  so  comes  perilously  close  to  mere  fiumanilarianism. 
The  thing  about  the  writing  of  Tennessee  Williams  is  that  it 
isplayed.  from  the  very  first,  this  incomparably  deep  revulsion 
gainst  suffering.  .  .  .  But  he  was  never  political,  unlike,  say, 
'1  if  ford  Odeis  and  the  other  didactic  writers  whose  work  is  so 
lienor  to  his.  He  just  had  this  passionate  simplicity." 

There's  no  self-pity  when  I  ask  if  she  has  any     you  know 

.-grets.  Does  she  regret  that  her  daughter  Natasha  Richard- 

.Mi.  for  example.'  doesn't  show  am  sign  of  wanting  to  share 

I  tummy's  polities''  "The  girls  have  been  winking  on  publish- 

Iig  and  publicizing  their  father's  book  [Long  Distance  Runner. 
v  rbny  Richardson]  And  they've  been  very  active  on  \ll)S." 
Vhal  about  regrets  fir  herself:  has  she  given  up  too  much  for 
icr  .in  and  her  politics'.'  (In  her  book,  the  breakup  with  Tim- 
>thv  Dalton  over  her  commitment  to  revolution,  and  the  be- 
eeching  from  her  children  for  more  of  her  time,  is  condensed 
DtO  a  single  stoic  page.)  "I  don't  think  /  have  lost  anything 
hough  I  have  lost  a  lot  ol'  work  but  anyway  it's  not  the  el- 
ect on  me  but  on  others  that  counts.  It's  been  very  difficult 
'or  the  children,  who  often  didn't  see  me  for  a  long  time.  But 
'm  really  glad  that  I  staved  really  close  to  the  men  that  I've 
oved  and  the  men  who've  loved  me.  I  think  it  was  rather 
.voiiderful  o[  them  to  put  up  with  me." 

I  or  the  immediate  future,  there  is  I  Ua  anil  Virginia.  How 
.lid  \ikms  and  Redgrave  decide  which  would  be  which'' 
"Easy,  Eileen  ^  Virginia,  and  she's  already  clone  a  one-wom- 
Ui  show  about  her  I've  never  wanted  to  be  Virginia,  though  I 
have  been  told  1  should.  It's  a  great  exchange  between  two 
historical  women,  one  ol  them  a  reallv.  reallv  great  artist  and 
the  Othei  a  quite  good  artist  //;<■  \<-ir  York  limes  said  some- 
thing like.  Oh  dear,  not  sedate  genteel  Bloonisburv  again.  I 
can  promise  you  il  won't  be  either  sedate  or  genteel."  I  can  be- 
lieve this 
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THE  GHOSTS  OF  NOVE 


In  the  wake  of  Oliver  Stone's  JFK,  more  than 
two  million  classified  documents  on  the  assassination 

have  been  released,  providing  fresh  evidence 

of  C.I.A.  and  F.B.I,  cover-ups  and  even  of  a  second  gun. 

Add  the  confession  of  a  dying  man  and 

it  seems  clear  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  no  loner: 

he  was  caught  in  a  web  of  frustrated  Cuban  exiles, 

vengeful  mobsters,  and  U.S.  intelligence  operatives 

BY  ANTHONY  AND  ROBBYN  SUMMERS 
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ast  month  in  Washington,  five 
carefully  selected  citizens  began 
a  mammoth  task.  Three  histori- 
ans and  an  archivist,  led  by  the 
chief  deputy  attorney  general 
of  Minnesota,  John  Tunheim,  must  de- 
cide which  government  records  on  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  may 
still  be  kept  secret.  They  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assassination  Records  Re- 
view Board,  appointed  by  President  Clin- 
ton and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  under 
a  special  law  passed  in  1992. 

It  is  a  prestigious  lineup:  Anna  Nel- 
son of  the  American  University,  Kermit 
Hall  of  Ohio  State,  Henry  Graff  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  William  Joyce,  a  senior  li- 
brarian at  Princeton.  The  executive  di- 
rector is  David  Marwell,  formerly  head 
of  research  for  the  Justice  Department 
unit  investigating  Nazi  war  criminals 
in  the  U.S. 

Here  we  go  again,  31  years  after  Dal- 
"  since  the  Warren  Commis- 
d  us  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  did  it 
»wn.  An  attorney  named  Mark 
1  d  the  flames  of  controversy 

wit!  66  book.  Rush  to  Judgment. 

,n   '''  '  was  muddied  by  the 

follies  v  Orleans  district  attorney 

Jim  Gari  \m  c|  to  have  un- 

covered a  pic:         bed  by  "the  military 
and  intelligent  Twelve 
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long  and  costly  inquiry,  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Assassinations  con- 
cluded that  there  had  "probably"  been 
two  gunmen  in  Dealey  Plaza— one  of 
them  Oswald— and  thus  "probably"  a 
conspiracy.  The  committee  hinted  that 
the  Mafia  was  responsible,  then  passed 
the  buck  to  the  Justice  Department, 
which  just  sat  on  its  hands. 

Last  year's  book  Case  Closed,  by  New 
York  lawyer  Gerald  Posner,  was  as 
loaded  a  brief  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
"Oswald  lone  assassin"  theory  as  Lane's 
book  had  been  for  Oswald's  defense.  A 
veteran  assassination  scholar,  former 
Senate  investigator  Harold  Weisberg.  has 
already  replied  with  Case  Open. 

In  1963,  two  weeks  after  the  assassi- 
nation, a  Gallup  poll  found  that  52  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  thought 
there  had  been  a  conspiracy.  Last  No- 
vember, a  CBS  News  poll  reported  that 
89  percent  of  the  population  now  be- 
lieve that,  and  81  percent  think  there 
has  been  an  official  cover-up. 

Oliver  Stone's  1991  movie  JFK  was 
a  dubious  piece  of  scaremongering, 
yet  it  was  in  response  to  the  concern 
aroused  by  the  movie  that  Congress 
passed  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Assassi- 
nation    Records     Collection     Act. 
Since  then,  well  in  excess  of  two  mil- 
lion pages  of  documents  have  been  re- 
leased into  the  National  Archives,  large- 
ly by  the  C.I.A.  and  the  F.B.I. 

The  job  of  the  Records  Review  Board 
is  to  rule  on  the  massive  withholdings 
that  remain.  While  its  powers  are  limit- 
ed to  enforcing  the  release  of  official 
records,  the  board  has  the  right  to  sub- 
poena witnesses  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings. It  is  expected  to  spend  $2.4  million 
in  the  coming  year.  "I  see  our  primary 
responsibility,"  says  John  Tunheim,  "as 
.  .  .  assuring  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  information  about 
the  Kennedy  assassination  is  not  being 
hidden  by  any  branch  or  agency  of  the 
federal  government." 

Asked  in  1964  whether  his  Commis- 
sion's documents  would  be  made  public, 
(  hief  Justice  Earl  Warren  replied,  "Yes, 
'here  will  come  a  time.  But  it  might  not 
n  your  lifetime.  I  am  not  referring  to 
specially,  but  there  may  be 
that  would  involve  security. 
This  •  preserved  but  not  made 

public     D  iccording  to  figures  sup- 

pi  icd  b  ssination  Archives  and 

Research  in    Washington,    be- 

tween on,  lillion  pages  of  rel- 

evant docuim  ill  being  withheld 

by  federal  age  ? 

Our  investigate  ishes  that  skep- 


ticism about  assassination  orthodoxy  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  eccentric  "buffs." 
The  man  who  inherited  the  presidency, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  juggled  conspiracy  the- 
ories and  did  not  believe  in  the  analysis 
of  the  shooting  on  which  the  lone-assas- 
sin verdict  is  founded.  Nor  did  several 
members  of  the  Commission  that  en- 
dorsed it.  And  while  the  predominant 
conspiracy  theory  proposes  that  the 
Mafia  killed  Kennedy,  the  nature  of  the 
mysteries  surrounding  the  case  points  to 
a  more  complex  scenario. 

Clues   proliferate,   some  brand-new: 
leads    indicating    that    we 


"Subject  to  being 
elected  [president]/7 
Bobby  said, 
"I  would  like  to 
reopen  the  Warren 
Commission." 


have  not  been  told  the  truth  about  U.S. 
contacts  with  Oswald  during  and  after 
his  defection  to  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
discovery  that  a  journalist  who  features 
large  in  the  case  is  listed  in  C.I.A.  files 
as  an  Agency  "collaborator";  credible 
evidence  that  the  C.I.A.  has  concealed 
or  destroyed  its  surveillance  tapes  of  an 
Oswald  visit  to  Mexico  City;  and  the 
damning  findings  of  the  first  profes- 
sional intelligence  analyst  to  work  full- 
time  on  the  case. 

All  this,  and  more,  boosts  suspicion 
that,  even  if  U.S.  intelligence  operatives 
played  no  part  in  the  assassination,  their 
agencies  have  long  hidden  a  relationship 
with  Oswald.  In  the  course  of  that  sub- 
terfuge, they  may  have  blocked  exposure 
of  a  darker  truth:  our  work  led  us  to  a 
man  with  links  to  both  the  Mafia  and 
U.S.  intelligence,  a  man  who  confessed 
before  dying  that  he  himself  had  been 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  which,  he 
claimed,  killed  the  president. 

The  truth  according  to  the  Warren 
Commission  -its  888-page  report- 
was  delivered  to  President  Johnson 
on  September  24,  1964,  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  his  Commission  members: 


Senators  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia, 
Representatives  Gerald  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan and  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  for- 
mer C.I.A.  director  Allen  Dulles,  and 
U.S.  disarmament  coordinator  John  J. 
McCloy.  The  Commission  said  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald,  aged  24,  former  Marine 
and  onetime  defector  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  had  acted  alone.  He  killed  John 
Kennedy  on  November  22,  1963,  with 
three  shots  from  a  Mannlicher-Carcano 
rifle,  firing  at  the  president's  motorcade 
from  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Texas  School 
Book  Depository,  where  he  worked  as  a 
laborer.  Two  days  later,  in  police  cus- 
tody. Oswald  himself  was  shot  dead  by  a 
local  nightclub  operator.  Jack  Ruby.. 
Both  men  had  been  driven  to  kill  by 
some  inner  compulsion.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  conspiracy. 

"The    monumental    record    of   the 

President's  Commission  will  stand  like 
a  Gibraltar  of  factual  literature 
through  the  ages  to  come,"  said 
Gerald  Ford.  Yet  a  stream  of  promi- 
nent Americans  have  remained  skep- 
tics, including  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion itself.  Senator  Richard  Russell,  for 
instance,  later  said  of  Oswald,  "I'm  not 
completely  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  he  did  plan  and  commit  this  act  al- 
together on  his  own."  "I  no  longer  feel 
we  simply  had  no  credible  evidence  or 
reliable  evidence  in  proof  of  a  conspira- 
cy ..  .  ,"  said  John  McCloy  in  1978. 
The  F.B.I.'s  domestic-intelligence  chief, 
William  Sullivan,  remained  a  doubter: 
"There  were  huge  gaps  in  the  case,  gaps 
we  never  did  close."  The  Dallas  police 
chief  at  the  time  of  the  assassination, 
Jesse  Curry,  believed  two  gunmen  were 
involved. 

The  Secret  Service  agents  who  guard- 
ed President  Kennedy  have  never  spo- 
ken out  on  the  record.  But  we  now 
know  what  the  agent  who  sat  with 
Kennedy  in  the  limousine  thought:  Roy 
Kellerman's  widow,  June,  says  he  "ac- 
cepted that  there  was  a  conspiracy." 
Kennedy's  close  aide  Kenneth  O'Don- 
nell  rode  in  the  car  immediately  behind 
the  president's.  O'Donnell  told  the  late 
Tip  O'Neill  that  he  was  pressured  by 
the  F.B.I,  not  to  say  what  he  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  gunfire  had  come  from  in 
front  of  the  motorcade. 

Although  C.I.A.  director  John  Mc- 
Cone  told  the  president's  brother  Rob- 
ert early  on  that  he  thought  two  gun- 
men had  fired,  Robert  is  not  known  to 
have  expressed  his  own  doubt  until 
years  later.  In  1966,  he  told  former 
White   House  aide   Richard  Goodwin. 
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"If  anyone  was  involved,  it  was  organ- 
ized crime.  But  there's  nothing  I  can  do 
about  it.  Not  now."  With  publisher 
William  Attwood,  he  spoke  of  "reasons 
of  national  security"  for  keeping  a  lid 
on  the  case.  Campaign  aide  Richard  Lu- 
bic,  now  a  director  of  DDD  Cablevi- 
sion,  still  has  his  note  of  what  Bobby 
said  several  days  before  he  in  turn  was 
killed.  "Subject  to  being  elected  [presi- 
dent]," Bobby  said,  "I  would  like  to  re- 
open the  Warren  Commission." 

Faith  in  the  Warren  Commission  has 
also  been  shaken  by  congressional  inves- 
tigations. Probes  by  the  Intelligence 
Committee  in  the  Senate  and  by  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Sub-committee  in 
the  House  left  many  convinced  that  the 
C.I.A.  and  the  F.B.I,  had  something  to 
hide.  Richard  Schweiker,  the  senator 
who  spearheaded  the  Intelligence 
Committee  probe,  said  he  believed 
"the  Warren  Commission  was  set 
up  at  the  time  to  feed  pabulum  to 
the  American  people  for  reasons 
not  yet  known,  and  that  one  of  the 
biggest  cover-ups  in  the  history  of 
our  country  occurred  at  that  time." 

Not  so,  insist  Judge  Earl  Warren  Jr. 
and  Jeff  Warren,  son  and  grandson,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Californian  who  gave 
the  Commission  its  name.  "He  had  no 
doubts,"  says  the  grandson.  "I  remember 
one  time  he  said  to  my  mother,  'I  can 
assure  you,  Margaret,  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald shot  the  president.'  There  was  no 
question  in  Papa  Warren's  mind." 

William  T.  Coleman  Jr.  was  a  senior 
Commission  counsel,  with  special  re- 
sponsibility for  Area  IV,  "Possible  Con- 
spiratorial Relationships."  Now  74,  after 
a  career  that  included  a  post  as  secre- 
tary of  transportation  under  another 
Commission  alumnus.  President  Ford. 
he  lounges  in  his  Washington  law  office 
and  affirms.  "I've  always  felt,  and  feel 
even  more  strongly  today,  that  I'm  sure, 
as  sure  as  human  beings  can  be  sure, 
that  we  got  it  right." 

In  the  past  year,  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son  Library  has  released  a  string  of 
ecordings  of  phone  conversations.  They 
Kennedy's  successor  wheedling, 
!  and  browbeating  people  as  he 
si  form  an  acceptable  Corn- 

mis  Richard  Russell  plead- 

ed in  ttion  that  he  did 

not  haw  "The  hell  .  .  .  we'll 

just  make  "  Johnson  growled. 

"There's  not  my  time  to  be- 

gin with.  All  yi  i    evaluate  a 

Hoover  report  he 

F.B.I,  director  I  purl  had 

not   even   been   con,,  en    thai 


call  took  place,  a  week  after  the  assas- 
sination, but  it  is  clear  what  he  and 
Johnson  wanted.  "The  thing  I  am  most 
concerned  about,"  Hoover  said  in  a 
call  to  the  White  House  two  hours  af- 
ter Oswald's  murder,  "is  having  some- 
thing issued  so  we  can  convince  the 
public  that  Oswald  is  the  real  assas- 
sin." The  new  president  appointed  the 
Warren  Commission  to  head  off  pres- 
sure for  congressional  investigation 
and  to  stop  rumors  of  an  international 
Communist  conspiracy. 

Barely  two  hours  after  Oswald's  ar- 
rest, according  to  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Norbert  Schlei.   Hoover  was 


Two  hours  after  Oswald's 
arrest,  Hoover  was 
"quite  convinced  they  have 
found  the  right  party.77 


declaring    himself 

"quite  convinced  they  have  found  the 
right  party."  The  next  day,  though,  he 
told  Johnson  in  a  private  call,  "The  evi- 
dence that  they  have  at  the  present  time 
is  not  very,  very  strong.  .  .  .  The  case  as 
it  stands  now  isn't  strong  enough  to  be 
able  to  get  a  conviction." 

The  details  of  Dealey  Plaza  can  seem 
mind-bogglingly  tedious.  It  is  folly  to 
form  an  opinion,  however,  without  tak- 
ing a  hard  look  at  the  facts.  How  does 
the  evidence  stand  in  1994? 

Several  shots  rang  out  in  rapid  suc- 
cession at  12:30  P.M.  on  November  22, 
1963.  as  President  Kennedy  rode 
through  central  Dallas  in  his  limousine. 
He  and  Texas  governor  John  Connally, 
riding  in  front  of  the  president,  both  suf- 
fered multiple  gunshot  wounds.  They 
were  rushed  to  Parkland  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, but  Kennedy  died  without  recover- 
ing consciousness.  Connally  survived. 

The  Dallas  coroner,  accompanied  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  wanted  to  per- 
form an  autopsy,  as  Texas  law  required. 
Presidential  aide  Kenneth  O'Donnell, 
emotionally  overwrought,  told  the  judge 
to  go  screw  himself.  Secret  Service 
agents,  guns  displayed,  shoved  past  the 
coroner  and  rushed  the  president's  body 
to  the  airport.  Not  one  of  the  doctors  at 
the  autopsy,  performed  that  night  at  the 
Bethesda  naval  hospital,  near  Washing- 


ton, was  a  practicing  forensic  patholo- 
gist. They  were  further  handicapped  by 
instructions  relayed  by  phone  from ! 
Kennedy's  brother  Robert,  huddled  with 
the  widow  in  a  V.I. P.  suite  upstairs.  A 
1992  report  in  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  confirmed  that 
the  family,  concerned  that  the  world 
would  learn  Kennedy  suffered  from  a 
progressive  disease  of  the  adrenal 
glands,  wanted  to  prevent  several  rou- 
tine procedures.  The  organs  of  the  neck 
were  not  dissected. 

We  still  do  not  know  the  precise  na- 
ture of  Kennedy's  injuries.  The  autopsy 
doctors  described  four  wounds:  a  small 
wound  at  the  back  of  the  skull,  a  mas- 
sive defect  in  the  right  side  of  the  skull, 
a  small  hole  near  the  rear  base  of  the 
neck,  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  spine, 
and  a  hole  in  the  throat. 

The  throat  wound  had  been  ob- 
scured by  the  Dallas  doctors  when 
they  inserted  an  airway  to  try  to  save 
the  president's  life.  Unnecessary  con- 
fusion, however,  reigns  over  the  in- 
jury supposedly  located  near  the 
back  of  the  neck.  The  Autopsy  De- 
scriptive Sheet  placed  it  five  and  a  half 
inches  below  the  tip  of  the  right  mastoid 
process,  a  bump  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 
The  autopsists'  working  sketch,  the 
death  certificate,  a  report  by  F.B.I. 
agents  present  at  the  autopsy,  the  state- 
ments of  several  Secret  Service  agents, 
and  the  holes  in  Kennedy's  jacket  and 
shirt  are  consistent  with  a  wound  some 
six  inches  lower  than  reported. 

The  doctors  failed  to  dissect  this 
wound,  an  elementary  procedure  that 
might  have  established  the  path  of  the 
bullet.  The  hole  was  merely  probed,  not 
opened  up  and  tracked  to  its  destina- 
tion. Newly  released  documents  indi- 
cate that  photographs  and  X-rays  were 
taken  during  the  probing  attempt,  but 
their  current  location  remains  unknown. 
The  exact  nature  of  that  wound  is  a 
crucial  issue.  It  brings  us  to  the  "magic 
bullet,"  the  virtually  intact  slug  found  at 
Parkland  hospital.  Why  does  it  matter 
so  much?  The  amateur  movie  of  the  as- 
sassination made  by  bystander  Abra- 
ham Zapruder  gave  investigators  a  time 
frame  for  the  shooting.  It  appears  to 
show  that  a  single  gunman  could  not 
have  had  time  to  fire  again  between  the 
moment  Kennedy  was  first  seen  to  be 
hit  and  the  moment  Connally  appeared 
to  react  to  being  shot.  Rather  than  al- 
low for  the  alternative,  that  two  gun- 
men had  fired  almost  simultaneously, 
Warren  Commission  lawyer  Aden 
Specter— today  the  Republican  senator 
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from  Pennsylvania— credited  the  mag- 
ic bullet  with  having  hit  both  the 
president  and  Connally.  It  had,  he 
proposed,  entered  Kennedy's  back, 
exited    through    his    throat,    then 
whizzed    on    to    cause    Connally's 
multiple  wounds.  Thus  was  the  sin- 
gle-bullet  theory   born,   and   you 
must  accept  it  if  you  want  to  be- 
lieve there  was  only  one  assassin. 

Yet,  in  a  later  interview.  Specter 
himself  had  no  good  answers  to 
questions  raised  about  his  theory.  At 
the  time,  doubters  included  members 
of  the  Commission  itself  and  the  presi- 
dent to  whom  they  reported.  John  Mc- 
Cloy  had  difficulty  accepting  it.  Hale 
Boggs  had  "strong  doubts,"  and  John 
Sherman  Cooper  remained  "uncon- 
vinced." On  one  of  the  newly  released 
White  House  tapes  I  lard  Russell  is 
heard  telling  the  pre.  ' ent,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve it."  And  Johns*  ponds,  "I 
don't  either." 

Those  who  don't  buy  the  the  i  can- 
not accept  that  the  magic  bulk  could 
have  caused  multiple  injuries  to  Kennedy 
and  Connally,  smashing  bones  in  the 
governor,  without  losing  more  of  its  met- 


Above,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
in  the  pandemonium 
of  the  Dallas  police  station 
between  interrogations. 
Right,  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  delivers  his 
888-page  report  to  Presii 
Johnson  in  September  19 
(with,  from  left, 
Commission  members 
Senator  Richard  Russell, 
Representative  Gerald 
Ford,  and  former  C.I.A. 
director  Allen  Dulles). 


al  content.  Re- 
cent tests,  the  latest  reported  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
last  May,  suggest  that  such  a  phenome- 
non can  occur.  There  are  other  prob- 
lems, however,  with  the  magic  bullet. 

There  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bul- 
let was  found  on  Connally's  stretcher, 
as  the  Commission  claimed,  and  about 
the  number  of  bullet  fragments  recov- 
ered. Nurse  Audrey  Bell,  the  operating- 
room  supervisor,  told  us  that  she  later 
saw  and  handled  "four  or  five  bullet 
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fragments"  after  their  re- 
moval from  Connally's  arm.  The  small- 
est, she  recalled,  was  as  big  as  the  strik- 
ing end  of  a  match,  the  largest  twice  that 
size.  "I  have  seen  the  picture  of  the  mag- 
ic bullet."  she  said.  "I  can't  see  how  it 
could  be  the  bullet  from  which  the  frag- 
ments I  saw  came."  Nor  could  Dr.  Pierre 
Finck,  one  of  the  autopsists.  "There  are," 
he  testified,  "too  many  fragments." 
Three  days  after   the  assassination. 
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me  ol  the  Parkland  medical  stafl  hand 
id  "more  than  three"  othei  fragments  to 
i  patrolman  guarding  Connally's  room 
C-rays,  moreover,  show  that  one  frag 
ncnt  remained  buried  in  Connally's 
in  ii  I  he  doctors  chose  to  leave  it 
here,  and  it  was  still  m  Ins  body  when 
ic  died  m  1993.  Did  all  those  fragments 
eally  come  from  the  magic  bullet''  It 
lot.  there  was  more  than  one  assassin  in 
Dealey  Plaza. 

There  is  also  confusion  about  the  fa- 
tal injuries  to  Kennedy's  head    The  au- 
topsy doctors  identified  a  small  hole  in 
the  skull  as  the  entry  point  lor  a  bullet 
that  blasted  a  crater  in  the  right  side  o\ 
the  head.  Other  medical  panels,  working 
years  later  from  the  X-rays  and  pho- 
tographs, decided  the  small  wound  was 
four  inches  higher  than  originally  de- 
scribed. Meanwhile.  17  of  the  medical 
staff  who  observed  the  president  in 
Dallas,  including  the  attending  neuro- 
surgeon, along  with  three  Secret  Ser- 
yice  agents  and  lour  Bethesda  med- 
ical-support personnel,  have  described 
the   massive   defect   as   having   been 
more  at  the  back  o\'  the  head  than  at 
the  side. 

These  doubts  need  never  have 
arisen.  The  autopsy  doctors  failed 
to  shave  the  president's  head,  appar- 
ently because  Kennedy's  family  wanted 
him  to  look  good  should  the  casket  be 
left  open.  The  president's  brain  was  not 
sectioned  another  essential  procedure. 
It  later  vanished.  So  did  bone  frag- 
ments, tissue  slides  of  the  skm  that  sur- 
rounded the  president's  wounds,  and. 
reportedly,  photographs  o\'  the  interior 
of  his  chest. 

There  is  no  consensus  among  those 
|  who  have  seen  the  photographs  and 
X-rays.  Some  believe,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  congressional  consultants,  that 
they  have  been  tampered  with.  "These 
are  lake  X-rays."  claimed  Jerrol  Custer, 
a  technician  who  made  some  of  the  au- 
topsy X-rays  in  1963.  The  photographs 
are  "phony  and  not  the  photographs  we 
took,''  said  Floyd  Rcibe,  who  took  some 
of  the  pictures.  One  of  the  surgeons 
who  worked  on  the  president  in  Dallas. 
Dr.  Robert  McClelland,  has  also  exam- 
ined the  X-rays.  "There  is  an  inconsis- 
tency," he  said  in  1989.  "Some  o(  the 
skull  X-rays  slum  onl}  the  back  pail  of 
the  head  missing.  .  .  .  [Others]  show 
what  appears  to  be  the  entire  right  side 
ol'  the  skull  gone.  I  don't  understand 
that,  unless  there  has  been  some  attempt 
to  cover  up  the  nature  o\  the  wound." 

A  physicist  and  radiation  therapist  .it 
the    Eisenhower    Medical   (enter.    Dr, 
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David  Manlil    recently    mbmilled  the 

in  ,i  technique  called  optii  ii  den 

sitometry     I  his  data     he  told  us    pro 

vides  powerful  and  quantitative  evidence 

oi  alteration  to  some  ol  the  skull  \ 
l  he)  appeal  to  me  to  be  composil 
I  asi  May,  the  Assassination  Records 

Review   Board  announced  that  a  second 

set  ol  autopsv  photographs  may  have 
survived,  photographs  apparently  made 
from  the  original  negatives  and  thus  pre- 
sumably authentic  Medical  researchers 
cannot  wait  to  see  them. 

Die  hoo-ha  over  lorensics  is  about 
one  central  issue.  Was  just  one  gunman 
at    work    in     1963, 


Dr.  David  Mantik 
believes  X-ray  fakery  was 
designed  to 
cover  up  evidence  of 
a  frontal  shot. 


or  were  other  marksmen  involved'.'  The 
House  Assassinations  Committee,  reiv- 
ing on  the  testimony  of  acoustics  ex- 
perts and  witness  accounts,  concluded 
in  1979  that  a  second  gunman  did  fire 
from  m  front  ol'  the  president,  but 
missed.  Other  studies,  however,  soon 
claimed  that  the  purported  acoustics  ev- 
idence, an  old  Dictabelt  of  police  radio 
transmissions,  was  probably  just  static, 
not  as  believed  by  the  committee's 
consultants    a  recording  ol'  the  gunfire. 

The  lone  dissenter  on  the  committee's 
medical  panel.  Dr.  Cyril  Wecht— a  former 
president  ol'  the  American  Academy  ol' 
Forensic  Sciences  suspected  there  had 
been  two  virtually  simultaneous  shots  to 
the  president's  head,  one  from  the  rear 
and  one  from  somewhere  else.  He  is  no 
longer  the  only  medical  expert  to  sug- 
gest that.  Dr.  Mantik  told  us  he  is  confi- 
dent that  Kennedy  was  hit  m  the  head 
by  two  gunmen,  one  firing  from  behind 
and  o\w  from  in  front  He  believes  the 
alleged  X-ray  fakery  was  designed  to 
cover  up  evidence  lor  the  frontal  shot. 

Dr.  Randolph  Robertson,  the  only  ra- 
diologist not  attached  to  a  government 
inquiry  to  have  examined  the  X-rays, 
•.Iocs  not  ihmk  they  were  tampered  with 

Yet  he  too  believes,  on  the  basis  of  a  pat- 
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Joseph    Riley,   an   expert    in   neuro 

my,  has  concentrated  on  two  key  X 
II  ays  they  are  authentic,  but  have 
been  misinterpreted.  "The  autopsv  evi- 
dence. sa\s  Riley,  "demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  lohn  Kennedy  was  struck  in 
the  head  by  two  bullets,  one  from  the 
rear  and  one  from  the  right  front." 

Gerald  Posner  claimed  in  his  book 
that  computer  enhancement  "settles  the 
question"  of  the  timing  of  the  shots,  and 
that  test-firing  "provided  the  final  physi- 
cal evidence  necessary  to  prove  the  sin- 
gle-bullet theory."  Posner  failed  to  tell 
readers  in  the  first  edition  of  his  book 
that   the   computer   work    had   been 
done  for  the  prosecution  side  in  a 
mock  trial  of  Oswald  conducted  by 
the    American    Bar    Association. 
There  was  also  a  case  for  the  de- 
fense, and    after  a  brief  trial  covering 
only  limited  areas  of  the  evidence    the 
"jury"   split,   seven   members   favoring 
conviction,  five  favoring  acquittal. 

A  member  of  the  Dallas  medical  team 
that  treated  President  Kennedy.  Dr. 
Charles  Crenshaw,  drew  criticism  for  his 
book,  JFK  Conspiracy  of  Silence,  which 
claimed  that  Kennedy's  wounds  indicat- 
ed shots  from  the  front.  The  defamation 
suit  he  has 'brought  against  Tlw  Journal 
oi  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Warren  Commission  lawyer  David  Bel  in. 
and  others  is  expected  to  oblige  key 
medical  witnesses  to  testify  under  adver- 
sarial conditions  for  the  first  time. 

When  John  Connally  died  last  year, 
the  F.B.I,  supported  calls  for  postmor- 
tem removal  o\'  the  bullet  fragment 
lodged  in  his  thigh.  Modern  tests  might 
go  far  to  resolve  doubts  about  the  mag- 
ic bullet,  but  Connally's  family  refused 
permission.  The  burial  went  ahead. 

X-ray  evidence,  meanwhile,  suggests 
that  one  large  fragment,  like  do/ens  o\ 
tiny  ones,  was  never  removed  from  the 
head  ol"  the  president.  "The  final  truth 
concerning  the  location  of  the  wound  in 
the  back  ol'  the  President's  head."  radi- 
ologist Robertson  told  a  congressional 
committee  last  year,  "is  King  m  a  ceme- 
tery in  Arlington  with  an  eternal  flame 
flickering  over  it."  1  or  the  foreseeable 
future,  any  proposal  to  disturb  the  grave 
o\  John  I  Kennedy  seems  likely  to  be 
greeted  with  revulsion.  I  hanks  to  the 
initial  mishandling  ol  the  evidence, 
we  inherit  only  one  certainty.  Theories 
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about  the  meaning  of  the  physical  evi- 
dence are  just  that—theory  and  specula- 
tion, an  evidentiary  quicksand  that  com- 
pels belief  in  neither  a  lone  assassin  nor 
a  conspiracy. 

here  does  the  evidence  leave  Os- 
wald? Here  are  the  key  facts.  Os- 
wald did  have  a  rifle  in  the  spring 
of  1963.  Handwriting  evidence  suggests 
that  he  bought  it.  by  mail  order,  using 
the  name  Hidell,  and  his  widow  said 
she  took  the  famous  photographs  of 
him  holding  a  rifle  in  their  backyard. 
That  rifle  appears  to  be  the  6.5-mm. 
Mannlicher-Carcano  found  after  the  as- 
sassination, dumped  among  cartons  on 
an  upstairs  floor  of  the  Depository. 
One  live  round  remained  in  the 
breech,  and  three  used  cartridge 
cases  were  found  near  a  sixth-floor 
window.  Experts  say  the  cartridges 
had  been  fired  in  the  Carcano,  as 
had  the  magic  bullet  reportedly 
found  at  Parkland  hospital.  They 
add  that  fragments  retrieved  from 
the  president's  and  Connally's  wounds, 
and  from  the  limousine,  were  almost 
certainly  from  just  two  bullets  fired 
from  the  Carcano. 

Oswald  was  carrying  a  package  when 
he  went  to  work  on  November  22.  A 
palm  print  allegedly  found  on  the  under- 
side of  the  gun  was  Oswald's.  Three 
prints  on  cartons  found  near  the  suspect 
window  were  his.  Oswald  left  the  De- 
pository soon  after  the  assassination, 
and  was  arrested  less  than  an  hour  and 
a  half  later,  close  to  where  a  policeman 
had  been  shot  dead  in  a  hail  of  revolver 
fire.  Although  the  ballistic  evidence  in 
the  policeman's  murder  is  less  convinc- 
ing, Oswald  was  carrying  a  revolver 
when  arrested.  Meanwhile,  persuasive 
testimony  and  evidence  suggest  that, 
one  night  seven  months  earlier,  Oswald 
had  fired  a  shot  through  the  window  of 
an  ultraconservative  retired  general,  Ed- 
win Walker,  but  missed. 

Oswald  steadfastly  denied  having  shot 
anyone  on   November   22,   and   there 
were  some  weaknesses  in  the  prosecu- 
tion case.  It  was  not  established  that  it 
was  he  who  had  picked  up  the  mail-or- 
der rifle  at  the  post  office.  Also,  to  the 
horror  of  congressional  staff,  it  was  dis- 
1  in  the  70s  that  the  chain  of  pos- 
nd  storage  of  the  fragments  of 
.  Ilj    I  ired   from  the  Car- 
i  been  hopelessly  inadequate. 
A   I,        cut   from   the   limousine   had 
vanished       id  one  fragment  eon!        , 
was  found  to  be  empty.  If  some  of  the 
ballistic  evidence  is  missing  and  some 
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remains  in  the  bodies,  the  shooting  can- 
not be  blamed  conclusively  on  one  man 
with  one  gun. 

The  evidence  that  the  rifle  was 
stored  in  the  garage  of  the  house  where 
Oswald's  wife  was  staying,  and  where 
he  slept  the  night  before  the  assassina- 
tion, is  thin.  "The  fact  is,"  wrote  Com- 
mission lawyer  Wesley  Liebeler  in  a 
memo  requesting  changes  to  the  draft 
of  the  Warren  Report,  "that  not  one 
person  alive  today  ever  saw  that  rifle 
in  the  .  .  .  garage  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  be  identified  as  that  rifle."  He 
was  ignored. 

Three   of  Oswald's   prints 


The  public  has  had 
to  wait  30  years  to  learn 
that  a  second  gun 
was  found  at  the  scene. 


were  found  on  cartons  near  the  suspect 
window,  but  Oswald's  job  had  involved 
working  on  the  sixth  floor.  Prints  be- 
longing to  others  were  also  found  on  the 
cartons,  one  an  identifiable  palm  print 
never  linked  to  any  Depository  employ- 
ee, nor  to  any  law-enforcement  official 
known  to  have  handled  the  boxes. 

Most  agree  that  to  have  fired  the  Car- 
cano three  times— twice  accurately— in 
the  4.8  to  5.6  seconds  the  Warren  Com- 
mission established  as  the  minimum 
timespan  would  have  been  a  remarkable 
feat.  No  professional  marksman  was 
able  to  achieve  that  in  subsequent  tests. 
At  most,  the  timespan  was  about  eight 
seconds.  The  record  shows  that,  years 
earlier  in  the  Marines,  Oswald  was  at 
best  a  competent  marksman.  And  there 
is  scant  evidence  that  he  practiced  with 
a  rifle  in  the  remaining  four  years  of  his 
life.  Suggestions  to  the  contrary  were 
published  in  the  Warren  Report,  again 
in  spite  of  protests  from  Commission 
counsel  Liebeler  about  "the  level  'of 
reaching  that  is  going  on." 

The  attempt  to  kill  General  Walker 
occurred  when  Walker  was  seated  in 
a  well-lit  room,  opposite  an  uncurtained 
window.  If  Oswald  was  such  a  good 
shot,  how  come  he  missed  Walker 
but    hit    the    president    in    a    moving 


car  twice  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds! 

It  is  not  true,  as  suggested  last  year] 
that  a  new  analysis  of  the  fingerprint  evil 
dence  ties  Oswald  more  closely  to  tha^ 
crime.  Experts  disagree  as  to  whether  th^ 
marks  in  question    partial  prints  founc 
near  the  Carcano's  trigger  guard— ard 
identifiable  as  Oswald's.  The  Oswald] 
palm  print,  said  to  have  been  lifted  bv 
the  police  but  not  to  have  been  de-l 
tectable  when  it  reached  the  F.B.I,  labo-l 
ratory,  was  on  a  part  of  the  gun  accessd 
ble  only  when  the  weapon  was  disas- 
sembled. "I  would  say,"  says  former  po-| 
lice  lieutenant  Carl  Day,  who  handled! 
the  fingerprint  evidence  in  Dallas,  "thatl 
this  print  had  been  on  the  gun  several! 
weeks  or  months."  If  the  print  was  aa-l 
thentic,  it  indicated  only  that  Oswald| 
had  handled  the  weapon  at  some  time, 
not  necessarily  on  November  22.  Nol 

prints  were  found  on  the  spent  shells, 
nor  on  the  live  round  remaining  in  | 
the  chamber. 

"We  don't  have  any  proof  that 
Oswald   fired    the    rifle,"    former 

Dallas   police   chief  Curry   said  in 
1969.  "No  one  has  been  able  to  put 
him  in  that  building  with  a  gun  in  his 
hand." 

Under  arrest,  Oswald  would  claim  he 
had  been  eating  in  the  first-floor  lunch- 
room at  the  time  the  president  was  shot. 
He  said— accurately  as  it  turned  out— 
that  two  specific  fellow  workers  had 
walked  through  the  room  at  one  point. 
If  Oswald  was  not  in  that  room,  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  correctly  described 
two  men  out  of  a  staff  of  75.  Another 
witness  has  placed  Oswald  in  the  sec- 
ond-floor lunchroom  at  12:15  P.M.,  or  a 
few  minutes  later.  That  is  where  he  was 
seen  right  after  the  assassination  by  the 
first  policeman  to  enter  the  building. 

The  president  was  shot  at  12:30  P.M., 
but,  according  to  the  published  sched- 
ule, had  been  due  to  pass  the  Deposito- 
ry at  12:25.  Would  a  killer  planning  to 
shoot  the  president  have  been  sitting 
around  downstairs  at  12:15  P.M.,  or  lat- 
er, if  he  expected  to  open  fire  within 
minutes?  No  official  inquiry  has  pursued 
this  question. 

Once  the  mind  is  open  to  such  issues, 
the  questions  come  tumbling.  Witnesses 
to  the  murder  of  policeman  J.  D.  Tippit 
and  the  attempt  to  kill  General  Walker 
spoke  of  not  one  but  two  suspects  near 
each  crime  scene.  Witnesses  to  the  as- 
sassination spoke  of  seeing  two  men 
with  a  gun  on  a  high  floor  of  the  De- 
pository. Two  policemen  encountered 
men  behaving  suspiciously  on  the  infa- 
mous "grassy  knoll." 
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Just  when  you  think  the  story  holds 
no  more  factual  surprises,  it  tends  to 
produce  one.  We  now  have  an  F.B.I. 
report  revealing  that,  at  7:30  on  the 
morning    after    the    assassination,    "A 

SNUB  NOSE  THIRTY  EIGHT  CALIBER 
SMITH  AND  WESSON,  SERIAL  NUMBER 
EIGHT  NINE  THREE  TWO  SIX  FIVE, 
WITH  THE  WORD  QUOTE  ENGLAND 
UNQUOTE  ON  THE  CYLINDER  WAS 
FOUND  ...  IN  A  BROWN  PAPER  SACK 
IN  THE  GENERAL  AREA  OF  WHERE  THE 
ASSASSINATION     TOOK     PLACE."     So     a 

revolver  was  found  near  the  Book  De- 
pository—"IN   THE   IMMEDIATE   VICINI- 
TY," according  to  other  F.B.I,  reports. 
In  spite  of  repeated  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation   requests    by    California    re- 
searcher Bill  Adams,  the  F.B.I,  has 
not  revealed  how  its  investigation  of 
the  gun  was  concluded.  Whether  or 
not  the  weapon  has  any  significance, 
it  is  a  scandal  that  the  public  had  to 
wait  30  years  to  learn  that  a  second 
gun  was  found  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime. 

In  the  summer  of  1964.  when  the 
Warren  Report  was  being  drafted, 
Oswald's  elder  brother  Robert  re- 
ceived a  call  from  a  Commission 
lawyer  holed  up  in  a  cabin  in  Ver- 
mont, working  on  the  chapter  that  would 
deal  with  why  Oswald  had  killed  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Robert  Oswald  was  "flab- 
bergasted," he  told  us,  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  yet  to  find  a  motive  for  the  man 
it  had  pegged  as  the  lone  assassin. 

It  is  clear  from  a  dozen  witnesses  that 
Oswald  repeatedly  spoke  about  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  terms  of  admiration.  He 
"showed  in  his  manner  of  speaking  thai 
he  liked  the  president,"  said  a  police- 
man who  talked  with  him  in  August 
1963.  In  a  conversation  about  civil 
rights  a  month  before  the  assassination, 
Oswald  said  he  thought  Kennedy  was 
doing  "a  real  fine  job,  a  real  good  job." 

The  writers  of  the  Warren  Report  fell 
back  on  painting  Oswald  as  having  "an 
overriding  hostility  to  his  environment." 
"We  ducked  the  question  of  motive," 
Commission  counsel  Burt  Griffin  admit- 
ted years  later. 

"I'm  just  i1         Oswald  insisted 

to  reporters  in  ;i.  police  station.  Yet  if 
Oswald  was  frame'  his  actions  and 
words  made  him  loo  Ity  as  hell— of 
something.  He  carried  false  ID,  used 
phony  names,  lied  peal  illy.  Was  Os- 
wald, whether  lone  in  or  accom- 
plice in  an  ambush,  ittinj  partici- 
pant? Was  he  manipu  others 
into  committing  the  d  he 
munching  his  lunch  dowi               hile 


others  fired,  only  to  realize  afterward 
that  he  had  been  made  the  fall  guy? 

Shortly  after  6:15  P.M.  on  November 
22.  as  a  helicopter  bore  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  the  capital  from  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  the  new  president  dis- 
cussed the  terrifying  prospect  that  Ken- 
nedy's murder  might  be  the  prelude  to  a 
nuclear  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  hours  that  followed,  troubling  infor- 
mation reached  Washington.  From  the 
C.I. A.  in  Mexico  came  reports  that  Os- 
wald had  visited  the  Soviet  and  Cuban 
Embassies  there  seven 


A  mounting  body 
of  testimony  suggests 
that  the  Kennedy  brothers 
approved  the 
plots  to  murder  Castro. 


weeks  earlier.  While  his  ostensible  pur- 
pose had  been  to  apply  for  visas,  he  had 
talked  with  Consul  Valeriy  Kostikov,  a 
K.G.B.  officer  believed  by  the  C.I. A.  to 
be  a  specialist  in  murder  and  sabotage. 
Then  came  fresh  cables  from  Mexico.  A 
"professed  Castroite  Nicaraguan"  was 
claiming  that  he  "saw  Lee  Oswald  re- 
ceive $6,500  in  a  meeting  inside  the 
Cuban  Embassy." 

Less  than  three  months  earlier,  Fidel 
Castro  had  fulminated  about  American 
efforts  to  kill  him.  "U.S.  leaders  should 
think,"  he  warned,  "that  if  they  are  aid- 
ing terrorist  plans  to  eliminate  Cuban 
leaders,  they  themselves  will  not  be  safe." 

Since  1960,  the  United  States  had 
been  running  what  Johnson  was  to  re- 
call as  "a  damned  Murder  Inc.  in  the 
Caribbean."  As  the  public  learned  only 
in  the  mid-70s,  senior  C.I.A.  officers 
connived  with  Mafia  leaders  and  anti- 
Castro  Cubans  in  a  series  of  plans  to 
have  Castro  assassinated. 

A  mounting  body  of  testimony  sug- 
gests that  the  Kennedy  brothers  ap- 
proved these  plots.  Before  his  death  this 
year,  a  former  C.I.A.  deputy  director, 
Richard  Bissell,  went  further  than  previ- 
ously toward  saying  as  much.  George 
Smathers,  former  U.S.  senator  from 
Florida  and  the  president's  close  friend. 


told  us  flatly,  "Jack  would  be  all  the 
time,  if  somebody  knocks  this  guy  off, 
O.K.,  that'd  be  fine.'  ...  But  Kennedy 
obviously  had  to  say  he  could  not  be  a 
party  to  that  sort  of  thing  with  the 
damn  Mafia."  Did  Bobby  Kennedy 
know?  "Sure,"  said  Smathers. 

On  the  day  Kennedy  was  assassinat- 
ed, C.I.A.  officer  Nestor  Sanchez  was 
in  Paris,  passing  an  assassination  de- 
vice—according to  C.I.A.  sources,  a  Pa- 
per Mate  pen  modified  to  serve  as  a 
poison  syringe  to  Rolando  Cubela,  one 
of  Castro's  close  associates.  The  new 
head  of  the  Agency's  Cuba  operations, 
Desmond  FitzGerald,  had  met  with 
Cubela  three  weeks  earlier,  claiming  to 
be  Robert  Kennedy's  personal  represen- 
tative. He  promised  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment would  back  any  anti-Commu- 
nist group  that  "neutralized"  the 
Cuban  leadership. 

Manuel  Artime,  a  Cuban  exile 
leader  much  favored  by  the  Ken- 
nedys, told  a  congressional  investiga- 
tor that  the  president  personally  was  be- 
hind the  Cubela  plot.  Artime  stated  he 
had  direct  contact  with  J.F.K.  and 
R.F.K.,"  the  investigator  noted.  "They  in 
turn  contacted  the  C.I.A.  .  .  .  am/lash 
[the  C.I.A.  cryptonym  for  the  Cubela  op- 
eration] was  proposed  by  J.F.K." 

On  the  morning  of  Kennedy's  death, 
according  to  new  research,  FitzGerald 
attended  a  meeting  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  another  murderous  scheme, 
one  promoted  by  Robert  Kennedy. 
Those  present  allegedly  included  future 
Watergate  villains  E.  Howard  Hunt  and 
James  McCord— although  Hunt,  whose 
movements  that  day  have  long  been  a 
contentious  issue,  claims  he  attended  no 
such  meeting  and  was  not  handling 
Cuban  matters  at  the  time.  (McCord 
did  not  respond  when  we  attempted  to 
reach  him.)  One  who  admits  he  was 
present  is  Harry  Ruiz-Williams,  a  Cu- 
ban exile  whom  the  president's  brother 
had  taken  into  his  confidence.  Robert 
Kennedy  had  made  favorites  of  a  hand- 
ful of  exiles,  invited  them  to  his  home, 
and  plotted  mayhem  with  them.  One  of 
these  Cubans,  who  insists  on  anonymity, 
has  told  how  in  1963  another  senior 
Castro  official,  not  Cubela,  agreed  that— 
for  a  large  cash  payment— he  would  or- 
ganize the  violent  overthrow  of  Castro 
and  key  colleagues.  Robert  Kennedy 
arranged  for  a  deposit  to  be  paid  into  a 
foreign  bank,  and  by  November  22  the 
operation  was  imminent.  Had  the  presi- 
dent's assassination  not  intervened,  the 
exile  go-between  would  have  set  off  on 
a  secret  mission  to  Havana.  The  coup. 
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lo  be  followed  In  American  mpporl 
was  expected  to  occur  within  10  days 

Lamar  Waldron  and  I  hum  Hart 
maun,  two  Atlanta  researchers  prepar- 
ing ,i  hook  on  the  operation,  have  ob 
tained  corroboration  of  ih  existence 
from  U.S.  military,  and  government 
sources.  Former  secretary  of  state  Dean 
Rusk  says  he  learned  of  the  coup  opera- 
tion alter  the  president's  death. 

Even  so.  in  the  weeks  before  Dallas. 
U.N.  delegate  William  Attwood  was 
talking  with  his  Cuban  counterpart  and 
a  Castro  aide  about  a  possible  peace  ini- 
tiative. The  last  call  to  Havana  oc- 
curred at  two  \.\l.  on  November  IS. 
with  Castro  listening  in  on  an  exten- 
sion. All  this  was  done  with  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Kennedy,  whose 
brother  was  overseeing  current  plans 
lor  Castro's  removal.  The  height  o\'  du- 
plicity'.' "Oh,  there's  no  particular  con- 
tradiction there."  Dean  Rusk  told  us 
"It  was  just  an  either  or  situation.  That 
went  on  frequently."  All  the  same. 
Rusk  admits  that  the  Kennedys  were 
"playing  with  fire." 

Did  Kennedy  die  in  Dallas  because  a 
nonentity  named  Oswald  read  about 
Castro's  retaliation  threat  in  the  newspa- 
per   and    took    matters    into    his    own 


hind.'  Oi   did  <  ,  :,  thai  the 

Kennedys  dun.  behind  the 

plots  and  im  back  just  a  ■  he  had  laid  he 
would '  Was  0  .'  Jd  vittingl)  ■•  unwit* 
i in" K  manipulated  bj  I  lavana ' 

I  here  is  nothing  in  the  Warren  Re 
poi  i  about  plots  to  kill  <  fears  lal 

ei.  when  then  existence  was  revealed, 
some  lonnei  (  ommission  members 
were  outraged,  saving  the  (  I  \  had 
kept  them  in  the  dark  Wording  to 
I  ail  Warren's  son  and  grandson,  howev- 
er, the  chief  justice  did  know  about  the 
plots.  I  he  notion  that  (astro  was  be- 
hind the  assassination  was  taken  serious- 
ly, so  seriously  that  Warren  dispatched 
staff  counsel  William  Coleman  on  a  se- 
cret mission.  Coleman,  who  has  spoken 
of  the  trip  privately,  was  closemouthed 
when  we  asked  about  it.  "1  can't  talk." 
he  said.  "It  was  top-secret."  Asked  to 
confirm  or  deny  that  he  had  met  Castro, 
he  said  only,  "No  comment." 

What  Coleman  will  sav  is  that  his 
mission  helped  convince  him  that  Castro 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  president's 
death.  The  Warren  Report,  and  that  of 
the  House  Assassinations  Committee. 
took  the  same  view.  It  would  have  been 
suicidal  folly  for  Castro  to  risk  provok- 
ing a  devastating  American  revenge  at- 


I 

would  point  itraighl  i"  Havana 
Not 

/otved    In   19  - 

talked    in    MOSCOW    with    Vladllini 

cli.isinv  who  beaded  the  kdli   while 

the  alleged  assassin  lived  in  the  S 
I  mon  "I  cm  sav  from  what  I 
the  file.  '  he  (old  us.  "that  neither  we  nor 
the  military  ended  up  interested  in  Os- 
wald Obviously  he  was  questioned  on 
behalf  of  the  K.G.B.,  though  probably 
not  directly  Ihere  was  also  the  possibilt- 
iv  of  him  being  an  American  agent,  and 
o\'  course  we  had  to  watch  him.  If  he- 
had  seemed  of  potential  use  to  us.  we 
might  have  tried  lo  use  him.  But  he 
didn't,  and  we  didn't." 

There  is  no  evidence  worth  a  damn 
to  link  Moscow  to  Kennedy's  murder. 

The  most  durable  conspiracy  theory  is 
that  the  Mafia  killed  the  president. 
Believable  memories  tell  us  that  the 
shiny  Kennedy  political  machine  was 
oiled  with  dirty  grease.  Kennedy  dollars. 
in  a  rich  man's  briefcase,  handed  by  the 
candidate  to  his  mistress  to  carry  on  the 
night  train  to  Sam  Giancana.  the  Mafia 


ARE  BATTERED  EVERY  YEAR. 
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boss  in  Chicago;  a  million  in  Mob  dol- 
lars in  a  satchel,  stashed  in  a  Las  Vegas 
hotel  suite  by  the  candidate's  brother-in- 
law;  the  stench  of  corruption  over  the 
razor-thin  vote  margin  that  gave  Ken- 
nedy victory  over  Richard  Nixon;  then, 
once  Kennedy  was  in  office,  the  contin- 
ued use  of  Giancana  and  Florida  Mafia 
boss  Santo  Trafficante  in  the  plots  to 
kill  Castro. 

The  Mafia  thought  they  had  a  deal, 
their  help  in  exchange  for  a  complaisant 
Justice  Department.  But  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy,  "full  of  piss  and 
vinegar,"  as  F.B.I,  agents  who  admired 
him  used  to  say,  moved  to  crush  the 
very  men  who  thought  they  had  earned 
an  easy  ride. 

"He'll   get   what   he   wants   out   of 
you,"  an  F.B.I,  bug  overheard  Gian- 
cana say  of  the  president,  "but  you 
won't  get  anything  out  of  him."  The 
Kennedys,  Trafficante  told  an  asso- 
ciate in  late  1962,  were  "not  honest. 
They  took  graft  and   they  did   not 
keep  a  bargain." 

"The  Mob  typically  doesn't  hit  prose- 
cutors or  politicians,"  said  former  As- 
sassinations Committee  chief  counsel 
Robert  Blakey.  "You  are  all  right  .  .  . 
just  as  long  as  you  do  not  'sleep  with 
them,'  that  is,  you  do  not  take  favors,  ei- 
ther money  or  sex.  Once  the  public  offi- 
cial crosses  the  line,  he  invites  violent 
retribution."  Blakey  believes  that  is  what 
happened.  While  his  committee  merely 
identified  Trafficante  and  New  Orleans 
mobster  Carlos  Marcello  as  suspects, 
Blakey  went  further.  "The  Mob  did  it," 
he  said.  "It  is  a  historical  truth." 

It  seemed  that  this  truth  was  being 
hammered  into  place  last  spring,  with 
the  publication  of  Mob  Lawyer,  the  au- 
tobiography of  Frank  Ragano,  an  attor- 
ney who  long  represented  Trafficante, 
Marcello,  and  crooked  teamsters  leader 
Jimmy  Hoffa.  "Santo,  Carlos,  and  Jim- 
my" often  spoke  of  their  wish  to  see 
both  -nnedy  brothers  dead,  writes 
Ragam  n  July  1963.  he  claims,  Hoffa 
dispatcher  ;m  to  New  Orleans  to  ask 
Trafficante  ,  d  Marc  lo  to  kill  the 
president.  The  mobsters  eaction.  when 
he  passed  on  the  message  led  Ragano 
to  think  the  idea  "had  alrea  i .  seriously 
crossed  their  minds."  After  the  assassi- 
"leeful  Hoffa  allegedly  ex- 
claimed. "I  lold  you  they  could  do  it. 
I'll  never  forget  what  Carlos  and  Santo 
did  for  me."  Marcello  supposedly  said, 
"When  you  sec  Jimmy,  you  tell  him  he 
owes  me  and  he  owes  me  big." 

According  to  Ragano,  Santo  Traffi- 
cante phoned  on  March  13,  1987.  four 


days  before  his  death,  to  request  a 
meeting.  When  the  lawyer  arrived  to 
take  him  for  a  drive,  the  ailing  72-year- 
old  shuffled  to  the  car  in  pajamas  and  a 
terry-cloth  robe.  Then,  slumped  in  Ra- 
gano's  Mercedes-Benz,  he  talked  in  Si- 
cilian of  the  old  days,  old  murders,  and 
the  Kennedys. 

"That  Bobby,"  Ragano  quotes  the  dy- 
ing mobster  as  saying,  "made  life  miser- 
able for  me  and  my  friends.  .  .  .  God- 
damn Bobby.  Carlos  c  futtutu.  Non  duve- 
vamu  ammazzari  a  Giovanni.  Duvevamu 
ammazzari  a  Bobby.'"  ("Carlos  [Marcel- 
lo] fucked  up.  We  shouldn't  have  killed 


"We  shouldn't  have 
killed  John," 
said  Trafficante. 
"We  should 
have  killed  Bobby." 


John.  We  should  have  killed  Bobby.") 
Trafficante  did  not  elaborate,  and  the 
lawyer  says  he  did  not  ask  him  to.  He 
worried  for  a  while  after  the  mobster 
died,  then  confided  in  his  wife,  and 
eventually  went  public.  "I  went  over  it 
with  Ragano  pretty  carefully,"  chief 
counsel  Blakey  told  us,  "and  my  judg- 
ment was  that  this  was  him  simply  re- 
membering what  happened." 

Trafficante's  widow,  his  two  daugh- 
ters, and  several  friends  and  neighbors, 
however,  say  the  March  13,  1987,  meet- 
ing never  happened.  Ragano  claims  it 
occurred  in  Tampa,  the  family's  tradi- 
tional base  and  his  own  hometown.  But 
Trafficante  had  long  since  made  his 
principal  residence  in  North  Miami 
Beach,  and  the  family  says  he  had  not 
visited  Tampa  since  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. He  was  so  ill,  they  insist,  what 
with  heart  disease,  thrice -weekly  hospital 
visits  to  have  kidney  dialysis,  and  a  per- 
manent colostomy  bag,  that  travel  had 
become  a  major  undertaking. 

Ragano  writes  in  his  book  that  he 
met  Trafficante  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  13.  The  time,  he  told  us,  was 
about  1:30.  Yet  Jean  Amato,  the  widow 
of  one  of  Trafficante's  close  associates, 
says  she  visited  the  Trafficantes  at  home 
in  North  Miami   Beach  between  noon 


and  two  P.M.  Jack  Hodus.  a  pharmaci: 
says  he  was  there  by  about  six  P.M.,  ai 
other  accounts  place  the  mobster  in  Mi 
ami  for  dinner.  Even  if  only  Jean  Am; 
to  is  telling  the  truth,  Trafficante  couli 
not  possibly  have  been  in  Tampa,  a; 
Ragano  claims,  at  1:30  P.M. 

Ragano  says  he  can  respond  witt 
three  witnesses  of  his  own,  but  decline; 
to  produce  them  unless  the  Trafficante: 
take  him  to  court  for  libel.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  the  medical  evidence.  The  rec- 
ords of  Miami's  Mercy  Hospital  indi- 
cate the  mobster  was  being  treated  inl 
the  dialysis  unit  until  7:15  P.M.  the  previ- 
ous day,  and  was  back  in  the  unit  by  the 
afternoon  of  March  14.  Dr.  Felix  Loci- 
cero,  Trafficante's  Tampa  nephrologist, 
says  he  knew  of  no  visit  on  March  13, 
and  thinks  it  "unlikely"  the  mobster  was 
in  town. 

Unless  Ragano  can  produce  stronger 
evidence,  his  Trafficante  confession  story 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  Yet  exposing 
Ragano  as  a  liar  would  not  dispose  of 
the  "Mob  dunnit"  theory,  nor  of  the  no- 
tion that  Trafficante  and  Carlos  Marcello 
played  some  part  in  Kennedy's  murder. 
"Mark  my  word,"  Trafficante  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  a  close  associate  in  Sep- 
tember 1962,  "this  man  Kennedy  is  in 
trouble,  and  he  will  get  what  is  coming 
to  him.  .  .  .  He's  not  going  to  make  it  to 
the  election.  He  is  going  to  be  hit." 

That  same  month,  Trafficante.' s  friend 
Marcello  was  burning  with  hatred,  and 
had  a  special,  personal  reason  to  wish 
the  Kennedys  removed  from  power.  He 
was  not  a  U.S.  citizen,  and  the  presi- 
dent's brother  had  used  the  fact  to  boot 
him  out  of  the  country  the  previous 
year.  Although  now  back  in  New  Or- 
leans, Marcello  remained  under  con- 
stant threat  of  deportation. 

According  to  Ed  Becker,  a  California 
entrepreneur,  Marcello  became  enraged 
during  a  business  meeting.  As  the 
whiskey  flowed,  he  "clearly  stated  he 
was  going  to  arrange  to  have  President 
Kennedy  murdered."  As  "insurance"  for 
the  assassination,  he  spoke  of  "setting 
up  a  nut  to  take  the  blame." 

Was  Oswald  that  nut?  Congress's  As- 
sassinations Committee  noted  that  the 
alleged  assassin's  childhood  and  youth 
had  been  spent  in  New  Orleans.  Os- 
wald's mother's  friends  included  a  cor- 
rupt lawyer  linked  to  Marcello's  crime 
operation  and  a  man  who  served  Mar- 
cello as  bodyguard  and  chauffeur.  One 
of  Oswald's  uncles,  John  "Moose"  Mur- 
ret,  had  been  seen  by  police  in  Marcel- 
lo's company.  Another,  Charles  "Dutz" 
Murret,  a  bookie  in  the  Marcello  gam- 
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bling  network,  was  a  father  figure  for 
Oswald—whose  natural  father  had  died 
before  he  was  born.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1963,  when  Oswald  went 
back  to  New  Orleans,  he  at  first  stayed 
with  the  Murrets.  When  he  got  arrested, 
after  getting  into  a  brawl  with  Cuban 
exiles  while  passing  out  pro-Castro 
leaflets,  it  was  the  Murrets  who  organ- 
ized bail.  The  man  they  asked  to 
arrange  it  was  close  to  one  of  Marcel- 
lo's  oldest  friends,  Nofio  Pecora.  Peco- 
ra's  New  Orleans  office  number,  phone 
records  show,  was  called  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  assassination  by  Jack  Ruby. 

The  Warren  Commission  misled  the 
American  public  by  describing  Ruby 
as  a  "moody  and  unstable"  char- 
acter with  no  significant  link  to  or- 
ganized crime.  The  later  congression- 
al probe  established  that  he  did  have 
multiple  underworld  connections.  His 
bosom    pal,    Lewis    McWillie,    had 
worked  in  Trafficante's  Cuban  gam- 
bling operation  in  the  Batista  days, 
and    Ruby   reportedly   visited   Traffi- 
cante  when  he  was  detained  in  Havana 
after  the  revolution. 

Provocative  stuff,  but  it  does  not 
prove  the  Mafia  killed  Kennedy.  An- 
other strand  of  evidence,  one  that  at 
first  appears  to  point  to  the  Mob,  may 
lead  to  a  more  complex  truth.  Right  af- 
ter the  assassination,  acting  on  a  tip, 
New  Orleans  law-enforcement  authori- 
ties took  a  brief  interest  in  David  Ferrie, 
then  employed  by  the  legal  team  work- 
ing to  thwart  the  renewed  Kennedy  ef- 
fort to  deport  Carlos  Marcello.  He  was 
released  after  cursory  questioning,  and 
his  name  does  not  even  appear  in  the 
Warren  Report.  It  should. 

Last  year,  after  decades  of  debate  as 
to  whether  Ferrie  ever  met  Oswald, 
Frontline  discovered  an  old  photograph 
that  seems  to  settle  the  matter.  Apparent- 
ly taken  in  1955,  when  the  alleged  assas- 
sin was  a  teenage  member  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  it  shows  C.A.P  cadets  at  a 
cookout.  Former  cadets,  one  of  whom  is 
himself  in  the  picture,  told  Frontline  they 
recognized  both  Oswald  and  Ferrie,  who 
was  a  C.A.P.  instructor,  in  the  photo- 
graph. Jerry  Paradis,  also  a  former  in- 
tor,  is.  "They  were  undoubtedly 

in  u         [ether.  I  was  a  lieutenant 

coin  the  months  Oswald  was 

a  recruit  I!  him  as  a  very  quiet, 

serious  yoi  in.    .  .  David  Ferrie  was 

sort  of  the 

Ferrie,  tl  >  -old  pilot  for 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  was  a  right-wing 
zealot  and  a  hon     exual  with  a  predilec- 


tion for  teenage  boys.  Some  fellow 
Marines  wondered  about  the  sexuality 
of  Oswald  himself.  He  reportedly  took 
friends  to  the  Flamingo,  a  gay  bar  on 
the  Mexican  border  that  he  appeared  to 
have  visited  before.  In  Japan,  he  seemed 
comfortable  in  a  "queer  bar." 

According  to  his  mother,  Oswald  was 
encouraged  to  join  the  Marines  by  a  "re- 
cruiting officer"  in  uniform  who  had  "in- 
fluenced [him]  while  he  was  with  the  Civ- 
il Air  Cadets  [sic]."  She  said  the  man 
came  to  the  Oswald  apartment  to  try  to 
persuade  her  to  let  the  boy  join  up  while 
still  under-age.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a 
genuine  Marine  recruiting  officer  would 
have  tried   to   persuade 


As  "insurance" 
for  the  assassination, 
Marcello  spoke  of 
"setting  up  a  nut  to 
take  the  blame.77 


a  cadet's  mother  to  break 
the  law.  Ferrie,  on  the  other  hand,  regu- 
larly urged  his  charges  to  join  the  armed 
forces.  He  was  also  no  stranger  to  the 
fakery  of  personal  documents,  including 
his  own  application  form  to  join  Eastern 
Air  Lines  and,  years  later,  a  phony  birth 
certificate  for  mobster  Carlos  Marcello. 

Although  the  Marines  spotted  the 
forgery,  and  did  not  allow  Oswald  to 
join  up  until  he  turned  17,  a  fake  birth 
certificate  had  been  created  for  him,  ap- 
parently with  some  help  from  a  lawyer 
linked  to  Marcello.  In  1960,  after  Os- 
wald's defection  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  was  such  a  flap  at  the  F.B.I,  over 
the  whereabouts  of  Oswald's  genuine 
birth  certificate  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
alerted  the  State  Department  to  the 
"possibility  that  an  impostor  is  using  Os- 
wald's birth  certificate." 

The  F.B.I.,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  resumed 
exchanging  reports  referring  to  the  cer- 
tificate when  Oswald  returned  from  Rus- 
sia without  it,  and  it  never  did  turn  up. 
"I  don't  know  where  the  impostor  no- 
tion would  have  led  us,"  former  Warren 
Commission  counsel  W.  David  Slawson 
has  said,  "but  the  point  is,  we  didn't 


know  about  it,  and  why  not?  ...  It  con- 
ceivably could  have  been  something  re- 
lated to  the  CIA." 

The  C.I. A.?  From  here  on  we  tiptoe 
from  stepping-stone  to  stepping-stone 
across  a  quagmire,  and  the  trail  does 
not  lead  only  to  the  Mafia. 

In  1955  and  '56,  the  teenage  Oswald 
worked  as  a  messenger  for  Gerard  Tu- 
jague's  Forwarding  Company.  In  1961, 
a  few  months  after  Hoover  wrote  his 
"impostor"  memo,  an  American  and  a 
Cuban  exile  negotiated  to  buy  10  Ford 
pickup  trucks  from  a  dealer  in  New  Or- 
leans. The  dealer  remembered  the  inci- 
dent after  the  assassination,  dug  out  the 
sales  slip,  and  found  that  his  memory 
was  not  playing  tricks. 

One  of  the  prospective  truck  pur- 
chasers named  on  the  form  was  "Os- 
wald," listed  as  representing  the  Friends 
of  Democratic  Cuba.  This  was  an  anti- 
Castro  group,  and  the  truck  negotia- 
tion occurred  during  the  buildup  to  the 
C.I.A.-backed    Bay    of   Pigs    invasion. 
While  the  real,  apparently  pro-Commu- 
nist Oswald  was  far  away  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  someone  of  the  opposite  politi- 
cal persuasion  may  have  been  using  his 
name  in  the  United  States.  A  leading 
member  of  the  Friends  of  Democratic 
Cuba  was  Oswald's  onetime  employer, 
Gerard  Tujague. 

Another  luminary  of  the  group  was 
Guy  Banister,  a  former  senior  'F.B.I. 
agent  who  had  retired,  suffering  from  a 
serious  brain  disorder.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  paramilitary  Minutemen  or- 
ganization and  a  disciple  of  myriad  ex- 
treme right-wing  causes.  In  1963  Banis- 
ter headed  a  New  Orleans  detective 
agency,  in  offices  that  served  as  a  cross- 
roads for  anti-Castro  exiles.  Recent  ten- 
ants of  the  building  had  included  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Council,  the  um- 
brella group  created  by  the  C.I.A. 

Some  of  the  pro-Castro  literature  in 
Oswald's  possession  that  summer,  pro- 
duced by  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee, was  stamped  with  the  address  of 
the  premises  that  housed  Banister's  oper- 
ation—"544  Camp  St."  Three  people 
who  worked  there  have  said  they  saw  Os- 
wald in  Banister's  offices.  Banister's  sec- 
retary and  lover,  Delphine  Roberts,  has 
made  detailed  allegations,  most  recently 
last  year.  She  says  that  her  boss  and  Os- 
wald appeared  to  know  each  other,  and 
that  she  had  the  impression  Oswald  was 
working  for  Banister  ""undercover." 
"Don't  worry,"  Banister  told  her  when 
she  voiced  amazement  at  Oswald,  with 
his  pro-Castro  propaganda,  being  in  such 
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Improbable  companj  He's  with 
One  ol  Banistei  's  closes)  assoi 
in  1963,  was  Oswald's  old  C  A  P  a< 
quaintance  David  Ferrie,  also  an  anti 
Castro  activist.  Both  men  helped  Mafia 
buss  Marcello  in  his  fight  againsl  depor- 
tation. After  the  assassination,  one  oi 
Marcello's  lawyers  wenl  to  Feme's 
borne  to  saj  Oswald  had  been  carrying 
Feme's  library  caul  when  he  was  arrest- 
ed. Nothing  in  the  record  confirms  that 
such  a  card  was  found  on  Oswald  Yet 
Oswald's  former  New  Orleans  landlady 
and  a  neighbor  said  I  erne  visited  them, 
too,  asking  about  a  library  card.  The 
landlady  told  us  he  seemed  frantic  He 
also  asked  one  o\'  his  former  Civil  \u 
Patrol  cadets  whether  Oswald  featured 
in  old  photographs  of  his  C.A.P.  unit. 

Ferrie.  Banister,  and  the  (amp  Street 
connection  draw  us  away  from  suspicion 
oi'  the  Mafia  alone,  first  to  the  notion 
that  ant i-C  'astro  exiles  may  have  been  in- 
volved, then  to  the  abhorrent  possibility 
that  some  of  their  mentors  m  American 
intelligence  conspired  with  them 

For  many  of  the  quarter  of  a  million 
dispossessed  exiles  and  their  supporters. 
the  name  Kennedy  was  synonymous 
with  betrayal.  Betrayal  in  failing  to  pro- 
vide more  American  backup  at  the  Bay 


ol  Pu' .  in',  i  lion    betrayal  in  i    olving 
the  missile  crisis  with  a  m  thai 

leit  <  astro  ni":  ii  hed  ill  in 

Sin.  h  critii  i  did  noi  believe  thi 
dent  s  promise  th  il  he  would  on 
celebrate  mu<>iv  with  them  in  a  fre  1 1  i 
vana  l  hey  were  furious  when  in  the 
spring  "i  196 ;  Kenned;,  ruled  out  the 
use  ol  i  s  troops  and  clamped  down 
on  unauthorized  commando  raids 

Ferrie  had  made  an  anti-Kennedy 
speech  alter  the  Bay  of  hgs.  a  speech 
so  vitriolic  that  he  was  asked  to  leave 
the  podium  He  had  also  been  heard 
lo  say,  "The  president  ought  to  be 
shot."  Congress's  Assassinations  Com- 
mittee was  troubled  by  something  a 
Cuban  exile.  Homer  l.chevarna.  was 
reported  to  have  said  while  negotiating 
an  arms  purchase  in  Chicago.  The 
money  for  the  guns  would  come 
through  shortly,  he  promised,  "as  soon 
as  we  lake  care  of  Kennedy."  The  date 
was  November  21,  1963. 

The  following  afternoon  in  Washing- 
Ion,  probably  about  two  hours  after 
hearing  that  his  brother  was  dead. 
Robert  Kennedy  placed  a  call  to  the 
Ebbitt  Hotel  on  H  Street  NW,  a  non- 
descript place  the  C.I. A.  used  to  lodge 
visiting    exiles.    He    apparently    spoke 


•.  ilh    In  .    (  ut  II. hi;, 

Km/  William  ■  from  the 

ith  <   I  \   offi 

call   .i  j  f  >«  T  t  ,i  rit    I   ever    had 

(in   the  problem  ol   (  uba      l hen  he 
w ilium .  to  p  hone  to  the 

man  with  him  in  the  room  the  joi 

ill  ll  i .ii  .  fohnson  lohnson  Kennedy 
knew,  was  close  to  the  leading  (  I  \ 
backed  exiles  "Robert  Kennedy  v. 
lerlv  in  control  ol  his  emotions  when  he 
came  on  the  line."  Johnson  recalled, 
"and  sounded  almost  studiedly  brisk  as 
he  said.  'One  o!  your  guys  did  it.'" 

Kennedy  was  later  to  voice  the  suspi- 
cion that  an  element  in  the  CIA.  was 
responsible  "At  the  lime."  he  was  to  tell 
his  aide  Waller  Sheridan.  "I  asked 
!<  I  V  director]  McCone  ...  if  they 
had  killed  my  brother,  and  I  asked  him 
in  a  way  that  he  couldn't  lie  lo  me.  and 
they  hadn't." 

But  McCone  was  a  Kennedy  ap- 
pointee, and  he  had  been  kept  out  of 
the  loop  by  some  of  those  handling 
the  dark  side  of  anti-Castro  operations. 
In  pursuit  of  the  Kennedys'  own  goal. 
the  overthrow  of  Castro,  some  C.I. A. 
officers  had  been  rubbing  shoulders 
with  mobsters  and  passionately  com- 
mitted  exiles   for   too   long,   and   had 
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come  to  share  the  resentment  toward 
the  Kennedys.  Several  had  been  down- 
right insubordinate. 

There  had  been  Gerry  Droller,  the 
C.I.A.  director  of  operations  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  inciting  exile  leaders  to  pretend 
to  imprison  him  and  his  colleagues  and 
then  "go  ahead  with  the  program"  if  the 
administration  tried  to  block  the  inva- 
sion. There  had  been  William  Harvey, 
the  gun -toting  operations  coordinator, 
once  introduced  to  President  Kennedy 
as  a  real-life  007.  He  was  infuriated  by 
Robert  Kennedy's  attempts  to  micro- 
manage  the  secret  war  from  Washington. 
Harvey  referred  to  the  attorney  general 
as  "that  fucker,"  and  to  the  Kennedy 
brothers  as  "fags." 

Things  came  to  a  head  during  the 
most  perilous  moment  of  the  missile  cri- 
sis, when  Bobby  learned  Harvey  had 
sent  several  commando  teams  into  Cuba. 
Harvey  was  removed  from  his  Cuba  job 
soon  after,  then  sidelined  to  a  posting  in 
Rome.  Congressional  investigators  have 
reeled  off  a  string  of  possible  reasons  to 
suspect  Harvey  in  the  Kennedy  assassi- 
nation: He  hated  the  Kennedys.  He  cre- 
ated the  C.I.A.'s  contingency  plan  for  as- 
sassination. He  selected  criminals  quali- 
fied for  such  work,  and  paid  them  out  of 
C.I.A.  funds.  In  the  course  of  plotting 
to  murder  Castro,  he  had  become  close 
to  the  mobster  Johnny  Roselli,  who  in 
turn  ran  with  Santo  Trafficante,  a  pri- 
mary suspect. 

A  torrent  of  prejudicial  information 
about  Oswald  started  to  flow  within 
hours  of  the  assassination.  Its  purpose 
was  to  link  Castro's  Cuba  with  the  al- 
leged assassin,  and  it  seems  to  track  back 
time  and  again  to  U.S.  intelligence  or 
the  exiles.  Shortly  after  the  wire  services 
identified  Oswald  as  the  suspect,  a  Flori- 
da reporter  named  Hal  Hendrix  offered 
colleagues  a  detailed  brief  on  Oswald  the 
pro-Castro  leftist.  He  said  recently  he 
did  not  recall  doing  so,  but  a  reporter's 
contemporaneous  notes  indicate  that  he 
did.  Hendrix,  known  to  his  colleagues  as 
"the  Spook."  worked  closely  with  the 
C.I.A.  station  in  Miami. 

Around  tl  same  time,  in  New  Or- 
leans, a  Cuba:  exile  named  Alberto 
Fowler  reported  honed  Washington 
with  similar  detail  .isked  that  NBC 

be  advised  that  Osw  had  been  filmed 
passing  out  pro-Casti  :aflets.  Fowler 
would  shortly  join  the  i  rd  of  a  right- 
wing  propaganda  outfit  ca  d  inca,  the 
Information  Council  of  the  \mericas. 
[NCA's  director,  Edward  Butler,  had  that 
summer  debated  Oswald  on  the  radio, 
drawing   attention    to    his   Communist 


leanings.  "Butler."  says  a  1970  C.I.A. 
document,  "has  always  welcomed  an  op- 
portunity to  assist  the  C.I.A."  inca's 
chairman,  Alton  Ochsner,  funded  a 
newsletter  edited  by  a  longtime  C.I.A. 
operative,  William  Gaudet.  Gaudet's 
name  appears  next  to  Oswald's  on  the 
list  of  permit  numbers  relating  to  his 
trip  to  Mexico. 

According  to  the  late  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  wife  of  the  founder  of  Time  mag- 
azine and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
exile  cause,  she  too  received  a  call 
late  on  the  22nd.  It  was  one  of  her 
"Cuban  boys,"  ringing  with  more  back- 
ground on  Oswald,  "the  hired  gun  of  a 
Cuban  Communist  assassination  team." 
The  caller  referred  to  Oswald's  recent 
travel  to  Mexico  a  fact  that  did  not 
become  public  knowledge  until  48 
hours  later,  but  that  was  already  known 
to  U.S.  intelligence.  Was  this  merely 


exploitation  after  the  fact?  Perhaps  not. 

A  prominent  anti-Castro  propagan- 
dist in  Mexico,  Eduardo  Borrell,  spread 
word  that  Oswald,  during  his  visit  to 
Mexico  City,  had  had  a  lengthy  pri- 
vate meeting  with  the  Cuban  ambas- 
sador. Borrell  told  us  last  year  that  his 
main  source  for  the  lead,  an  exile  with 
links  to  U.S.  intelligence,  gave  him  the 
information  several  weeks  before  the 
assassination. 

A  number  of  these  yarns  had  a  com- 
mon thread,  that  Oswald  had  boasted  he 
was  a  marksman  with  a  yen  to  shoot  ei- 
ther Castro  or  Kennedy.  That  allegation 
had  first  been  seeded  in  Dallas,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Mexico  trip,  when  two  Latins 
and  an  American  paid  an  impromptu 
visit  to  the  apartment  of  a  young  exile 
named  Silvia  Odio.  Two  months  later, 
when  Odio  and  her  sister  saw  the  televi- 
sion pictures  of  Oswald,  they  at  once 
recognized  him  as  the  American  in  the 
group.  Odio  says  she  has  never  forgot- 
ten the  phone  call  she  received  after  the 


visit  from  one  of  the  two  Latins.  He  had 
told  her,  with  heavy  emphasis,  that 
"Leon  Oswald"  was  an  ex-Marine,  an 
expert  marksman  who  said  President 
Kennedy  should  be  shot. 

It  looked  then,  Odio  says,  as  though 
the  incident  was  part  of  "some  kind 
of  scheme  or  plot."  Her  story  troubled 
the  Warren  Commission  chief  counsel 
enough  for  him  to  press  the  F.B.I,  to 
prove  or  disprove  her  veracity.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  obliged,  just  three  days  before 
the  report  was  delivered  to  the  White 
House,  saying  his  agents  had  found  a 
man  who  admitted  to  having  visited 
Odio,  along  with  two  companions,  one 
of  whom  resembled  Oswald,  at  the  rele- 
vant time. 

On  that  basis,  the  Warren  Report  in- 
cluded a  last-minute  note  implying  that 
the  Odio  episode  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  Yet  the  F.B.I,  at  first  withheld 
from  the  Commission  the  fact  that, 
faced  with  denials  by  his  companions 
that  they  had  ever  met  Silvia  Odio,  the 
convenient  witness  had  recanted  his  sto- 
ry. And  after  the  F.B.I,  had  belatedly 
come  clean— when  the  Warren  Report 
had  gone  to  press— the  Commission  in 
turn  failed  to  publish  the  information 

in  its  volumes  of  evidence.  Years  later, 

the  House  Assassinations  Committee 
would  describe  the  problem  witness's 
story  as  having  been  "an  admitted  fabri- 
cation." A  closer  look  at  that  witness 
takes  us  down  a  disquieting  trail. 

He  was  Loran  Hall,  alias  Lorenzo 
Pascillo,  a  33-year-old  former  army 
sergeant  who  had  reportedly  been 
trained  in  counterintelligence.  In  1959, 
Hall  had  gone  to  Havana  to  work  in  the 
casino  of  the  Capri  Hotel,  controlled  by 
Mafia  boss  Trafficante.  According  to 
Hall,  he  shared  a  Quonset  hut  with 
Trafficante  when  they  were  confined  in 
a  Castro  detention  camp.  Notes  of 
Hall's  interviews  with  congressional  in- 
vestigators, released  last  year,  indicate 
that  the  C.I.A.  contacted  him  the  day  af- 
ter his  release  and  repatriation.  A  C.I.A. 
document  says  Hall  was  of  interest  only 
"for  debriefing."  In  1989,  however,  his 
son  said  in  court  testimony  that  his  fa- 
ther remained  a  C.I.A.  operative  for 
many  years. 

In  1963,  Hall  was  embroiled  in  the  se- 
cret war  against  Fidel  Castro,  training 
commandos  and  running  guns.  He  has 
said  he  encountered  Santo  Trafficante 
again,  at  a  meeting  in  Miami  that  spring, 
and  was  asked  to  take  part  in  one  of  the 
C.I.A.-Mafia  operations  against  Castro. 
While  the  true  purpose  of  the  mission  re- 
mains in  doubt,  the  record  shows  that  it 
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"The  applause  was  deafening  when 

Mr.  Jenkins  told  the  pianist  if  he  didn't 

end  his  "Feelings"  medley,  he'd  find 

himself  wearing  Mr.  Jenkins'  martini." 
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was  launched  with  C.I.A.  support,  and 
had  a  C.I.A.  code  name.  Operation  Tilt. 
Hall  did  not  in  the  end  take  part  in  the 
operation,  which  was  lucky  for  him.  Of 
the  10  commandos  who  were  landed  on 
the  Cuban  coast,  not  one  returned  alive. 

In  1977,  during  the  House  Assassina- 
tions Committee  inquiry,  Hall  testified 
only  with  reluctance,  and  on  condition 
of  immunity  from  prosecution.  'As  it 
stands  right  now,"  he  explained  in  a 
taped  interview  that  year,  "there's  only 
two  of  us  left  alive— that's  me  and  Santo 
Trafficante.  And  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned we're  both  going  to  stay  alive— 
because  I  ain't  gonna  say  shit." 

In  a  sense,  though,  Hall  spoke  vol- 
umes. What  we  now  know  about  Opera- 
tion Tilt  not  only  indicates  a  link  be- 
tween Hall  and  the  machinations  of 
the  C.I.A.  and  Santo  Trafficante.   It 
brings  into  focus  another  player,  a  man 
who— we  learned  from  four  witnesses- 
claimed  to  have  personal  knowledge  of 
what  happened  in  Dallas. 

The  man  who  took  him  to  meet  Traffi- 
cante in  1963,  Hall  told  the  commit- 
tee, was  an  electronics  expert  named 
John  Martino.  Martino,  then  52,  came 
on  like  a  gangster  without  ever  quite  be- 
ing identified  as  one.  In  1959,  after 
decades  in  the  slot-machine  rackets  and  a 
spell  running  surveillance  at  a  Trafficante 
casino  in  Havana,  Martino  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  Castro.  Although  the  Cubans 
charged  him  with  trying  to  smuggle  out 
a  counterrevolutionary,  Martino  said  that 
his  principal  mission  had  been  to  liberate 
gambling  cash  left  behind  by  Trafficante. 
When  he  emerged  from  jail  in  1962, 
white-haired  and  emaciated,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  fight  against  Castro. 

An  early  F.B.I,  report  tags  Martino 
as  Trafficante's  "close  friend,"  and 
the  mobster  was  seen  at  his  home  in 
the  mid-60s.  It  is  also  clear,  from 
C.I.A.  documents  and  from  interviews 
with  his  widow  and  son,  that  Martino 
had  contacts  with  the  C.I.A.  and  the 
F.B.I.  William  "Rip"  Robertson,  a 
C.I.A.  agent  who  had  defied  presiden- 
tial orders  by  going  ashore  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  was  a  familiar  face  at  his  home. 
Martino  was  in  touch  with  former 
U.S.  amb  tssador  William  Pawley,  a 
champion  of  the  exiles,  whose  C.I.A. 
file  shows  he  was  hand  in  glove  with 
the  Agency  highest  officials.  Mar- 
tino worked  .  with  Trafficante's  li- 
aison with  the  C.I.A.,  John  Roselli,  and 
took  part  in  at  h  ist  one  of  the  plots 
to  kill  Castro.  And  reportedly,  by 
his  own  account,  in  a  successful  plot  to 
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kill  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  assassination,  Martino  would 
be  one  of  the  noisiest  of  those  alleging 
that  Castro  had  had  Kennedy  killed. 
Reminded  of  that  in  private  years  later, 
however,  he  would  chuckle  and  say 
that  that  had  been  just  a  propaganda 
line— Kennedy  had  been  killed  by  mur- 
derers of  a  different  hue. 

We  found  John  Martino's  widow, 
Florence,  aged  80,  living  in  the  Miami 
Beach  home  she  and  her  husband 
bought  in  the  50s.  Her  eldest  surviving 
child,  Edward,  was  using  an  adjoining 


To  Newman, 
it  looks  as  though  the 
C.I.A.  has  been  lying 
about  Oswald  for  more 
than  30  years. 


apartment.  Both  had  vivid  memories  of 
November  22,  1963.  "John  insisted  he 
wanted  to  paint  the  breakfast  room," 
Florence  recalled.  "We  were  supposed 
to  go  out  to  the  Americana  for 
lunch.  .  .  .  But  it  was  on  the  radio 
about  [the  visit  to]  Dallas.  .  .  .  We  were 
talking  about  President  Kennedy.  And 
he  said,  'Flo,  they're  going  to  kill  him. 
They're  going  to  kill  him  when  he  gets 
to  Texas.'"  Florence  questioned  her 
husband  briefly,  got  no  meaningful  re- 
sponse, and  went  out  for  a  while.  She 
was  home  again  by  the  time  Edward, 
17  at  the  time,  heard  the  news  of  the 
assassination  on  television.  "When  I 
called  them  in,"  he  remembered,  "my 
father  went  white  as  a  sheet.  But  it 
wasn't  like  'Gee  whiz';  it  was  more  like 
confirmation."  "Then  John  was  on  the 
phone  ...  ,"  Florence  remembered. 
"He  got  I  don't  know  how  many  calls 
from  Texas.  I  don't  know  who  called 
him,  but  he  was  on  the  phone,  on  the 
phone,  on  the  phone  ..." 

In  the  course  of  the  publicity  that  ac- 
companied his  release  from  jail  in  Cuba, 
Martino  had  met  several  times  with. a 
young  Newsday  reporter,  John  Cum- 
mings.  After  the  assassination,  Cum- 
mings  began  calling  his  contacts  in  the 
anti-Castro  movement,  including  Marti- 
no. "He  said  then,"  Cummings  told  us, 
"that  there  had  been  two  guns,  two  peo- 
ple involved.  .  .  .  Later,  when  I  asked  if 


anti-Castro  Cubans  were  involved,  he 
said,  'That's  right.'  But  very  often  with; 
Martino,  you  knew  there  wasn't  any 
point  in  asking  more." 

Cummings  went  on  to  become  an 
award-winning  reporter,  and  stayed  in  oc- 
casional touch  with  Martino  until  his 
death  in  1975.  "I  called  him  in  the 
spring,"  Cummings  says,  "and  he  told  me 
he  was  ailing,  and  I  went  to  see  him. 
And  he  came  out  with  a  meet  culpa  about 
J.F.K.  He  told  me  he'd  been  part  of  the 
assassination  of  Kennedy.  He  wasn't  in 
Dallas  pulling  a  trigger,  but  he  was  in- 
volved. He  implied  that  his  role  was 
delivering  money,  facilitating  things.  .  .  . 
He  asked  me  not  to  write  it  while  he 
was  alive." 

That  same  year,  Martino  talked  with 
a  business  partner  named  Fred  Claasen. 
"Martino  said  Oswald  wasn't  the  hit 
man,"  Claasen  said.  "He  told  me, 
'The  anti-Castro  types  put  Oswald  to- 
gether. .  .  .  Oswald  didn't  know  who 
he  was  working  for.  .  .  .  He  was  to 
meet  his  contact  at  the  Texas  Theatre 
[the  movie  house  where  he  was  arrest- 
ed]. .  .  .  They  were  to  meet  Oswald  in 
the  theater  and  get  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try, then  eliminate  him.  Oswald  made  a 
mistake.  There  was  no  way  we  could  get 
to  him.  They  had  Ruby  kill  him.'" 

Martino  let  drop  two  things  to  his 
wife  after  the  assassination.  He  told  her, 
"When  they  went  to  the  theater  and  got 
Oswald,  they  blew  it.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
Cuban  in  there.  They  let  him  come 
out."  He  said,  "They  let  the  guy  go,  the 
other  trigger." 

Some  two  months  before  the  assassi- 
nation, Florence  Martino  said,  a  "man 
from  Washington,  tall  and  large  ...  in 
a  dark  suit,  like  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment," had  brought  a  young  Cuban  to 
the  house.  Later,  her  husband  would 
ask  her,  "Flo,  do  you  remember  that 
good-looking  kid  that  was  sitting  on  the 
couch?  He  was  involved.  ...  He  was 
one  of  them."  A  month  after  we  taped 
Florence  Martino's  interview,  she  died. 
The  last  time  he  met  reporter  Cum- 
mings, John  Martino  made  an  astonish- 
ing claim.  "It  came  out  of  the  blue." 
Cummings  recalls.  "John  told  me  he 
had  himself  met  Oswald  several  weeks 
before  the  assassination,  in  Miami.  He 
said  an  F.B.I,  agent  named  Connors 
asked  him  to  come  to  a  boat  docked  in 
Biscayne  Bay,  and  introduced  him  to 
Oswald  by  name.  The  impression  John 
got  was  that  Oswald  didn't  know  his  ass 
from  his  elbow,  didn't  know  what  he 
was  involved  in.  He  thought  the  agent 
wanted  him  to  meet  Oswald  because 
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John  was  involved  in  anti 
Communist  activity,  and  <  »- 
AiiUI  was  someone  this  agent 
was  running." 

We  have  nol  been  able  to 

face   a   Miami   agent   called 

onnors  answering   the  de- 

cription  provided  bj   Cum- 

ings.  I  .B.I,  files  show  Mai 
ino  did  have  contacts  after 
he  assassination  with  an 
gent  named  James  .1 
O'Connor,  whom  we  Hacked 
down  in  retirement.  "John 
Martino?"  he  said.  "I'm 
afraid  all  I  could  tell  you  is. 
yes.  the  name  rings  a  bell. 
...  1  don't  recall  that  lie  was 
a  regular  contact."  O'Connor 
said  he  cannot  recall  whether 
he  was  in  touch  with  Marti- 
no before  the  assassination. 
He  said  he  never  met  Oswald 
at  any  time 

(.'ummmgs,  an  investigative 
reporter    tor    more    than    30 
years,  does  nol  think  the  Mar- 
tino   allegation    was    just    a 
crook's  slur  against  a  law-en- 
forcement officer.  "I  believed 
Martino."  he  says.  "It  came  across. 
just  before  he  died,  like  a  confes- 
sional. 1  was  told  that  Connors,  the 
agent  he  named,  was  in  Counter- 
intelligence." 

Several    pages    that    refer    to 
Martino   have   been   withdrawn 
from  the  Kennedy-assassination 
collection  at  the   National  Ar- 
chives,  at   the.  insistence   of  the 
C.I. A.  and  the  F.B.I. 

The    Martino    episode    raises 
grave  questions  about  the  F.B.I.. 
as  does  the  Sylvia  Odio  story- 
one     that     strongly     suggested 
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Oswald  was  being  set  up.  Win 
did  the  Bureau  tell  the  War- 
ren Commission  that  Odio's 
testimony  hail  an  innocuous 
explanation,  when  it  knew  the 
sole  witness  statement  to  that 
effect  Loran  Hall's  was  a  fab- 
i  ication? 

former  agent  Marry  W'hidbce. 
whose  reports  on  the  case  includ- 
ed the  news  that  Hall  had  retracted, 
savs  the  Kennedy  investigation  was  "a 
hurry-up  job  .  We  were  effectively 
told.  'They're  only  going  to  prove  [Os- 
wald! was  the  guv  who  did  it  I  here  were 
no  co-conspirators,  and  there  was  no  in- 
ternational conspiracy.'  . ..  1  hail  con- 
ducted a  couple  of  interviews,  and  those 
records  were  sent  back  again  and  were 
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murderer,  Jack  Ruby 
(center),  with  his  lawyer 
Melvin  Belli  (right) 
a  month  after  Kennedy's 
assassination.  Above, 
Mafia  boss  Carlos  Marcello 
(with  cigar)  and  his 
attorney  in  New  Orleans 
two  years  before  the 
assassination.  Right, 
mobster  Santo  Trafficante 
appeared  with  Marcello 
at  a  Queens,  New  York, 
courthouse  in  1966. 


rewritten  ac- 
cording to  Washing- 
ton's requirements." 
"\\  ithin  days."  says 
former  F.B.I  supervisor  Laurence  Kee- 
nan.  '"we  could  say  the  investigation 
was  over.  'Conspiracy'  was  a  word 
which  was  verboten.  .  .  .  The  idea  that 
Oswald  had  a  confederate  or  was  part 
of  a  group  or  a  conspiracy  was  defmite- 
K    enough    to   place   a   man's   career   m 

jeopard)       ,  I  ooking  back.  I  feel  a  cer- 


tain  amount  of  shame.  This  one  investi- 
gation disgraced  a  great  organization." 
According  to  an  aide.  Warren  Com- 
mission member  Hale  Boggs  thought 
F.B.I,  director  Hoover  himself  "lied  his 
eyes  out  to  the  Commission— on  Os- 
wald, on  Ruby,  on  their  friends,  the  bul- 
lets, the  gun.  you  name  it."  Since  the 
Mafia  may  have  had 
a  hand  in  the  assassi- 
nation—and knowing 
as  we  now  do  how 
Hoover  long  failed 
to  pursue  organized 
crime,  hobnobbed 
with  Mob  associ- 
ates, and  feuded 
with  the  Kennedy 
brothers— some 
suspect  the  F.B.I. 
chief  o\'  personal 
complicity.  'Set  Hoover's  watch- 
word, tor  half  a  century,  was  "Don't 
Embarrass  the  Bureau."  and  Oswald 
may  simply  have  been  the  ultimate  em- 
barrassment. 

"There's  not  much  question."  said 
Congressman  Don  Edwards,  after  chair- 
ing House  committee  hearings  in  1975. 
"that  both  the  I  B.I.  and  the  C  IV  are 
somewhere  behind  this  cover-up.  I  hate 
to  think  what  it  is  thev  are  covering  up 
or  who  thev  are  covering  tor"  I  dwards 
is  himself  a  former  l  B  I   agent    I 
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There's  an  oasis 
known  as  issima. 

and  beautiful  skin 
resurfaces  in  all 
who  travel  there. 
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With   Issima  Aquaserum,  Guerlain 

has  created  a  wellspring  of  moisture 

tor  the  skin    From  the  first  moment 

it  touches  the  face,   Aquaserum 

visibly  revives  the  skin  bv  restoring  its  optimal   moisture  level 

And  bv  ensuring  continuous  and   lasting  hvdration,   Aquaserum 

helps  dry,    faded  and  dull   skin   become   smoother,    radiant   and 

more  supple     For  those  who  seek   rejuvenation,   Aquaserum  and 

a  complete   line   ot    Issima   products  are    nou    available  to   help 

sou    rediscover   sour  oss  n    natural   beauty. 
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his  work  mi  the  (  oiunussion  vv.is 
Senaloi  Richard  Russell  said  sini 
ih.     We  have  not  been  lolil  the  truth 
thou  I  Oswald." 

9  he  (  I  \  gave  the  Warren  (  ommis 
I  sion  a  solemn  assurance  that  Oswald 
I  had  never  been  its  agent  01  informant. 
Internal  correspondence,  however,  slums 
hat  officials  wanted  the  denial  to  be  anv- 
'iilh  phrasal  lormei  CM. A  director 
Allen  Dulles,  who  served  on  the  C'om- 
Ilission,  told  his  colleagues  an  Agency 
rfficial  might  well  not  admit  that  some- 
Be  had  been  an  agent,  even  under  oath. 

Some  wonder  whethei  I  S.  intelli- 
gence was  able  to  pressure  Oswald  into 
service  because  he  had  committed  some 
jrime  during  his  Marine  service,  or  be- 
cause he  had  homosexual  leanings  Was 
lection  to  the  Soviet  Union,  follow- 
ser\  ice  on  a  top-secret  I  -2  spy  base. 

tenuine  defection'.'  Or  was  Oswald  a 
low -lev  el  tool  in  a  Cold  War  intelligence 
peration?  W'hv  was  there  no  'damage 
issessment"  conducted  bv  the  navy,  and 
whv  did  the  Passport  Office  post  no 
ook-out  card"  following  Oswald's  de- 
fection in  1959?  Hov\  come  his  estimat- 
ed expenditures  en  route  to  Moscow  ex- 
ceeded his  known  funds'.'  And  there's  a 
new  oddity,  discovered  bv  us  this  year. 

The  official  story  has  it  that  when  Os- 
wald defected  he  went  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow  only  once,  visiting 
only  the  consular  o\'\'\^c  on  the  ground 
ttr.  Yet  the  widow  o\'  the  assistant 
naval  attache.  Joan  llallett.  who  worked 
is  a  receptionist  at  the  embassy,  says 
Consul  Richard  Snyder  and  the  security 
officer  "took  him  upstairs  to  the  working 
floors,  a  secure  area  where  the  Ambas- 
sadoi  and  the  political,  economic,  and 
military  officers  were  \  visitor  would 
nevei  ever  get  up  there  unless  he  was  on 
official  business  /  was  never  up  there." 
According  to  llallett.  Oswald  came  to 
the  embassy  "several  tunes"  in  [959 

Congress's  Assassinations  Committee 
was  "extremely  troubled"  bv  the  fact  that 
the  C.I  V.  which  had  previously  em- 
ployed Consul  Snyder,  was  "unable  to 
explain"  a  reference  in  his  Agency  file 
to  "covci  " 

While  iii   MOSCOW,  Oswald  was  unci 
viewed  In   Priscilla  Johnson  McMillan,  a 

leportei  foi  the  North  American  News 

papei    Alliance,  who  had  been  asked  bv 

j  one  ol  Snyder's  colleagues  to   "help  us  in 

Communicating  with  him  After  the 

assassination,     in     the     I  niied     Slates. 

McMillan  had  early  access  to  Oswald's 

widow    and  latet    wrote  a   book   pinning 
the  ci  line  on  Oswald     1  he   Mouse  com 


uiitiee  concluded  thai  M*  Millar  li 
clandestin  hip    w  ith  the  '   I  \ 

In  a  batch  "I  <    I   A    di  K  urn  ml 
since  then,  she  is  listed   is  it     WittUl     ' 

laboratoi  <  >l  vide  \  I    in  19  '3  not  long 
her  Oswald  book  was  published 
"My  bottom  hue.    McMillan  told  us 

this  year,  "is  that  I  nevei  worked  fol 
the  l    I   \  I  don  I  know  what  was  in 

the  mind  of  the  person  who  put  me 
down  as  a  Witting  Collaborator.  .  .  [In 
Moscow  |  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  who 
in  the  American  I  mbassy,  say,  worked 
for  the  (  1  A  and  who  didn't  "  Other 
documents  show  that  the  Agency  saw 
McMillan  as  "a  promising  source"  in 
1956,  and  made  repeated  contact  with 
her  m  the  years  that  followed.  A  high- 
level  F.B.I,  document,  dated  the  day  al- 
ter the  assassination,  cites  a  Slate  De- 
partment security  officer  as  saving 
McMillan's  contact  with  Oswald  had 
been  "official  business  " 

For  three  decades,  as  the  C.I.A  and 
the  F.B.I,  reluctantly  disgorged  first  a 
trickle  and  then  last  year  a  flood  ol 
documents  on  Oswald,  researchers  have 
stared  at  code  numbers,  cryptonyms, 
and  marginalia  with  untrained  eves 
Now  an  unlikely  champion  has  arrived 
to  lead  them  bv  the  hand.  Until  his  re- 
tirement in  August.  John  Newman  was 
a  major  in  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  At 
43,  he  cannot  discuss  precisely  what  he 
has  been  doing  for  the  past  two  decades, 
except  to  say  that  it  involved  intelligence 
analysis  and  a  stmt  at  the  highest  levels 
o\'  the  National  Security  Agency.  New- 
man is  also  a  trained  historian,  author 
of  a  study  ol  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, and  he  is  now  writing  an  expose  of 
the  relationship  between  the  CM. A.  and 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

"In  a  sense."  Newman  says,  "it 
doesn't  matter  to  me  who  killed  Ken- 
nedy. AVh.it  mailers  now  is  whether  we're 
told  the  truth  about  it  today.  If  you  study 
recent  American  history,  the  lies  about 
Vietnam,  Watergate,  and  on  a\k\  on,  and 
see  the  level  o(  cynicism  and  malaise 
ihai's  grown  up,  it's  frightening."  New- 
man works  in  the  cluttered  basement  ol 
his  suburban  home,  moving  between  his 
computet  and  rows  ol  boxes  containing 
thousands  of  once  secret  government 
documents  What  I  can  do  that  people 
'  without  my  background  never  could."  he 
savs,  "is  to  interpret  these  things,  work 

OUt  how  main  people  saw  a  report,  how 
often,  when,  and  why  I  can  peer  into  the 
minds  ol  the  people  who  handled  Os- 
wald's tiles  " 

fo   Newman,   il   looks  as  though   the 
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Intelligence  analyst  John  Newman  surround!  by 
declassified  government  documents  in  his  Maryland  <   e. 
the  rear  wall,  a  blown-up  photo  linking  Oswald  to  Marcello  ass< 
David  Ferrie,  who  claimed  they  had  never  met.  Inset,  f  ron 
members  of  the  Assassination  Records  Review  Board  at  the  Na 
Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  1994:  Henry  Graff,  Kerniil  all, 
William  Joyce,  John  Tunheiro,  and  Anna  N< 


lying  about  Oswald  for  more  than  30 
years  The  cable  that  flashed  from 
Moscow  to  Washington  immediately  af- 
ter Oswald's  defection  said  he  had  told 
embassy  officials  thai  he  had  "<)l  I  I  Rl  I) 
SOVIl  IS  ANY  INFORMATION  HI  HAS  AC- 
QUIRED  \s  ENLISTED  RADAR  OPERA- 
rOR."  The  Oswald  who  worked  on  a 
spy-plane  base  had  admitted  he  was  a 
traitor.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  C.I.A.  did  not  open  a  201  file    a  file 
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in  its  central  records  system— on  Oswald 
until  more  than  a  year  later. 

"It  doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist." 
Newman  says,  "to  understand  that  the 
Agency's  attempts  to  explain  this  do  not 
wash.  I  have  found  hard  documentary 
evidence  that  other  tiles  were  opened  on 
Oswald  immediately,  files  that  were 
very,  very  sensitive.  The  alarm  bells 
were  ringing,  but  then  somebody  pulled 


the  switch.  I  have  senior  Agency  person- 
nel on  the  record  on  this  one.  This  is  a 
configuration  consistent  either  with  Os- 
wald being  the  object  of  a  sensitive  intel- 
igence  investigation  or  with  Oswald  as 
an  intelligence  asset." 

Newman  believes  he  has  exploded  the 
C.I.A. 's  assurance  to  the  Warren  Com- 
mission that  it  never  interviewed  Oswald 
or  communicated  with  him  "directly  or 
in  any  other  manner."  He  points  to  a 
memo  written  three  days  after  the  assas- 
sination by  an  officer  identified  onlj  as 
"T.B.C.."  the  chief  of  SR6  in  the  Soviet 
Russia  Division,  in  which  he  recalled 
having  discussed  "the  laying  on  o\'  inter- 
view[s]  through  the  [Domestic  Contacts 
Division]  or  other  suitable  channels." 

Last  year,  while  poring  oxer  records 
at    the    National    Archives.    Newman 
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found  .1  scrawled  note  on  a  (  I  \  do<  u 
jneni  tli.ii  read,  And)  Vndei son  '  >< >  i>n 
()>^.iM  oo"  was  ihc  office  symbol 
jbr  the  C.l.A.'s  Domestic  (  ontacts  Divi- 
sum,  and  would  seem  to  refei  t<>  .1  de 
briefing  of  Oswald,  on  his  return  from 
ilk'  Soviet  I  Inion,  In  .1  I)  (  I >  0 
called  And>  Anderson  Ihc  formei 
Beput)  chief  of  the  division  says  that  the 
(  I  V  did  debrief  Oswald.  \  formei 
|)(  I),  officer,  Donald  Deneselya,  re- 
calls reading  such  a  debriefing  report 
"four  to  five  pages  in  length." 

Newman  notes  that  the  SR6,  the  de- 
partment headed  In  "T.B.C.,"  was  also 
known  as  the  Soviet  Realities  Branch, 
which  among  other  things  was  responsi- 
ble for  "painting"  srn  jargon  for  creat- 
ing "legends"  for  "Sleeper"  agents  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  document  bear- 
ing the  scribble  about  the  Oswald 
debriefing  is  a  memorandum  from 
C'I/SI(i.  the  mole-hunting  unit  in  (  I  \ 
Counter-intelligence. 

It  is  not  the  debriefing  itself,  though, 
that  concerns  Newman.  "That  was  their 
job  It's  something  they  had  everj  right 
to  do.  The  Agency  would  not  lie  to  cover 
lor  something  thai  wouldn't  get  them  in 
trouble  anyway.  The  denial  that  they  had 
any  interest  in  Oswald  is  a  big  billboard 


I 
is  pari  of  a  bro  I 

unexplained  anomal)     md  among   the 
questions  it  poses  is  whelhei  >>i  not  the 

V.vncv  had  an  asSO(  iation  W  nh  (  Kw.ild 

In  the  shadows  ol  Oswald's  life  back 
in  the  I  mteil  Slates  tlickci  hints  ol 
lationship    with    the    <   I  \     Oswald's 
friend  ami  mentoi   until  die  sprii 

1963     was    a     Russian    eniigie     named 

George    de    Mohrenschildt     He    later 
claimed  he  was  cleared  to  associate  with 

Oswald  by  a  D.C.D  agent  A  senior 
(  I  \  officer,  Frank  Hand,  told  a  col- 
league that  the  Agency  had  placed  a 
"control  agent"  not  de  Mohrenschildt 
close  to  Oswald  and  his  wile  to  monitor 
then  activities  Hand,  the  files  show,  was 
involved  m  a  high-level  discussion  ol"  the 
plots  to  kill  (astro 

A  prominent  Cuban  exile  leader.  An- 
tonio Veciana,  says  he  encountered  Os- 
wald in  the  company  of  the  exile's  U.S. 
case  officer  whom  he  believed  to  be 
(  I  V  111  late  summer  o\  1963.  Ac- 
cording to  Veciana.  the  case  officer 
was  deeply  involved  in  anti-Castro  op- 
erations and  fiercer)  critical  o{'  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

When  Oswald  went  to  Mexico,  seven 
weeks  before  the  assassination,  his  visits 


lo     if  ' 

'     I 

•mI  font 
including  ihc  1963  Mexico  nation  chief 
Winston   S  that  C.I. A 

cameras  got  picture        1 1     ild  during 

these  visits    \V  hv    ihcn    i 

never  produced  such  photograph 

even  for  the  Warren  (  ommission? 

Ihc  (  I  A  his  acknowledged  that 
tape  recordings,  the  harvest  ol  telephone 

taps,  were  made  of  conversations  Os- 
wald apparently  had  with  employe 
the  Communist  embassies  I  hey  claim 
these  tapes  were  routinely  destroyed  be- 
fore the  assassination  Vet  a  senior  offi- 
cer who  served  in  Mexico  at  the  time 
told  us  the)  existed  after  November  22. 
Former  Warren  (ommission  lawyers 
William  Coleman  and  David  Slawson 
tell  us  they  heard  such  tapes,  courtesy 
of  the  CIA.  months  after  the  assassina- 
tion. If  so.  where  are  the  tapes  now.' 

John  Newman  has  found  buried  trea- 
sure in  the  files  on  the  Mexico  visit.  He 
has  discovered  a  sin  of  omission,  a  gap 
in  the  record  where  it  should  chronicle 
the  central  theme  of  Oswald's  life  before 
the  assassination  the  Cuba  connection. 
"This    is    one    o\'   the    more    sensitive 
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pieces,"  Newman  says,  "an  enormous 
internal  lie  by  the  Agency  about  Os- 
wald. Mexico  is  part  of  a  larger  pattern, 
the  withholding  of  information  within 
the  C.I.A.  itself.  It's  premeditated,  not 
accidental,  and  I  can  prove  it.  Some  of 
the  C.I.A.  employees  involved  are  alive. 
We  have  a  president  ially  appointed  pan- 
el in  place,  the  Records  Review  Board, 
empowered  to  subpoena  people  and  ask 
them  hard  questions.  What  we  have 
here  is  a  major  problem  for  the  C.I.A. 
I'm  now  certain,"  says  Newman,  "that 
Oswald  was  the  center  of  attention  of 
many  people  in  the  C.I.A.— he  was  ei- 
ther part  of  an  operation  or  an  opera- 
tion was  built  around  him." 

In  the  C.I.A.  releases,  we  found  a  re- 
vealing batch   of  papers   dated   two 
years  before  the  assassination.  They 
reflect  liaison  between  the  C.I.A.  and 
the  F.B.I,  on  penetration  of  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  the  pro- 
Castro  group  to  which  Oswald  would 
proclaim  an  affiliation  in  1963.  And 
they  reveal  that  the  C.I.A.  side  of  the 
operation  was  directed  by  a  Western 
Hemisphere    Division    officer,    "Dave 
Phillips"  of  "C/WH/4/Propaganda." 

David  Phillips,  who  rose  to  become 
head  of  the  division,  has  long  been  a 
controversial  figure  in  the  assassination 
story.  He  was  in  charge  of  anti-Castro 
operations  in  Mexico  in  late  1963,  and 
would  one  day  run  into  trouble  with 
Congress's  Assassinations  Committee. 
Chief  counsel  Blakey  later  said  dryly 
that  the  committee  had  been  "less  than 
satisfied  with  his  candor." 

A  former  C.I.A.  Clandestine  Services 
officer  who  worked  with  Phillips, 
Joseph  Smith,  told  us  that  the  Agency's 
attitude  toward  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee— the  F.P.C.C.— was  "one  of 
great  hostility.  .  .  .  We  did  everything  we 
could  to  make  sure  it  was  not  success- 
ful—to smear  it  and  I  think  to  penetrate 
it.  I  think  Oswald  may  have  been  part 
of  a  penetration  attempt." 

Members  of  the  F.P.C.C.  wondered 
constantly  whether  their  colleagues  were 
government  stool  pigeons.  One  former 
New  Jersey  member,  Hal  Verb,  says  that 
suspicion  even  fell  on  one  of  the  group's 
fou  ling  directors,  a  CBS  Radio  journal- 
ist named  Richard  T.  Gibson.  While 
Gibson  staunchly  denies  any  disloyally, 
recently  released  C.I.A.  documents  in- 
clude a  letter  in  which  more  than  a  dec- 
ade later  the  Agency  formally  asked  a 
commercial  company  "to  assist  C.I.A. 
by  placing  on  retainer  Mr.  Richard  T. 
Gibson."  "How  would  that  have  come 
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out?  .  .  .  ,  "  said  Gibson  when  we  told 
him  about  the  document.  "I'm  amazed. 
It  sounds  a  little  bit  like  disinformation 
to  me."  He  suggested  that  the  letter 
might  be  about  a  different  man  with  the 
same  name  and  middle  initial. 

The  C.I.A.  and  the  F.B.I,  were  turn- 
ing the  screws  on  the  F.P.C.C.  in  the 
weeks  before  the  assassination.  The 
group's  New  York  office  had  been  bur- 
gled in  April  1963,  and  again  in  Octo- 
ber. Oswald  wrote  a  string  of  letters  to 
the  F.P.C.C.  that  year,  and  the  files 
show  the  F.B.I,  read  or  copied  at  least 
two  of  them.  Oswald  was  busily  involved 
in  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  activity  in  1963. 

On  September   16,   1963,  the  C.I.A. 


F.B.I.  agent  Hosty 
flushed  Oswald's  note 
down  the  toilet 
hours  after 
Ruby  shot  Oswald. 


advised  the  F.B.I,  that  it  was  "giving 
some  consideration  to  countering  the 
activities  of  [the  F.P.C.C]  in  foreign 
countries,"  and  to  "planting  deceptive 
information  which  might  embarrass  the 
Committee."  The  day  after  the  message 
went  to  the  Bureau,  Oswald  applied  for 
a  tourist  card  to  visit  Mexico— there  to 
flaunt  his  F.P.C.C.  membership  at  the 
Cuban  Embassy. 

Like  the  C.I.A.,  the  F.B.I,  solemnly  as- 
sured the  Warren  Commission  that  Os- 
wald had  never  acted  for  the  Bureau  "in 
any  capacity."  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said 
every  agent  who  would  have  had  knowl- 
edge of  a  recruitment  attempt  had  signed 
an  affidavit  saying  it  never  happened. 
Two  agents  who  had  been  involved  in 
pre-assassination  inquiries  into  Oswald's 
activity  in  New  Orleans,  however,  signed 
no  such  affidavit.  One  of  them,  Milton 
Kaack,  became  apoplectic  when  we  con- 
tacted him  in  retirement  years  later.-  He 
cried,  "No.  No.  .  .  .  You  won't  get  any- 
thing out  of  me,"  and  hung  up. 

As  with  the  C.I.A.,  rumors  of  an  Os- 
wald link  have  hung  around  the  F.B.I. 
like  smoke  on  a  windless  day.  A  story 
that  the  alleged  assassin  was  a  paid  infor- 
mant, with  a  payroll  number,  was  one  of 
the  first  problems  faced  by  the  Warren 


Commission.  We  tracked  down  a  form, 
F.B.I,  informant  who  says  he  learned  O 
wald  was  indeed  used  by  the  F.B.I,  i 
New  Orleans.  Joseph  Burton,  now  rur 
ning  a  modest  locksmith's  business 
Plant  City,  Florida,  says  he  was  employe 
for  two  years  in  the  early  70s  to  pose  ; 
a  Marxist  and  infiltrate  radical  group:] 
Sometimes  he  was  accompanied  by  I 
woman  from  New  Orleans,  also  an  F.B.I 
asset.  The  Bureau  has  admitted  that  BuJ 
ton  was  "a  valuable  and  reliable  source] 
and  was  paid  for  his  services.  A  senio 
official  confirmed  to  Tlie  New  Yon 
Times  that  the  woman,  whose  name  waj 
not  revealed,  performed  missions  abroac 
for  the  F.B.I. 

"I  did  several  trips  with  her,"  Burtor 
told  us,  "and  she  said  she  and  her  hus 
band— they  were  both  working  for  th 
Bureau— knew  Oswald  had  been  con 
nected  with  the  F.B.I.,  in  the  New  Or 
leans  office.  Her  Bureau  contact,  sb 

said,  told  her  Oswald  had  been  an  in 
formant.  ...  I  talked  about  Oswal 
with  the  agent  I  usually  met  with  i 
New  Orleans.  And  he  said,  'Oh,  w 
owned  him,'  or  something  to  tha 
effect.  They  always  used  that  state 

ment  if  they  were  paying  someone  to] 
cooperate  with  them." 

Researchers  will  confront  the  Assassi- 
nation Records  Review  Board  with  al 
new  twist  in  the  case,  one  that  may 
prove  revelatory  about  Oswald  and  the 
F.B.I.  Fresh  information,  gathered  by 
Dallas  journalists  Ray  and  Mary  La 
Fontaine,  suggests  an  astonishing  sce- 
nario. Drawing  on  interviews  and  previ- 
ously hidden  records,  the  La  Fontaines 
present  evidence  which,  if  valid,  indi- 
cates that  Oswald  knew  Jack  Ruby  be- 
fore the  assassination.  Shortly  after  his 
arrest  on  November  22— before  Ruby's 
name  was  linked  to  the  assassination  sto- 
ry in  any  way— Oswald  reportedly  told  a 
cellmate  he  and  Ruby  had  been  present 
a  few  days  earlier  at  a  meeting  in  a  mo- 
tel. The  discussion  at  the  meeting  had 
been  about  guns  and  money. 

The  new  research  reveals  that  in  No- 
vember 1963  F.B.I,  agents  and  agents  of 
the  I.R.S.'s  Division  of  Alcohol  and  To- 
bacco Tax  were  indeed  involved— 
though  working  on  separate  agendas— 
in  investigating  a  weapons-trafficking 
network  linked  to  impending  exile  oper- 
ations against  Castro's  Cuba.  Jack 
Ruby's  auto  mechanic.  Donnell  Whit- 
ter,  was  arrested  in  possession  of  stolen 
weapons  just  four  days  before  the 
assassination. 

The    La    (Continued   on    page    139) 
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whose  book  on  the  i  ise  is  to  be  pub 
lished  next  sprii  >i  the  I  11  I  has 

something  lignificanl  to  hide  about  the 
episode  lhc>  note  thai  one  ol  the 
agents  on  the  gunrunning  case  lames 
Hosts,  twice  visited  Oswald's  wife,  in- 
quiring about  him,  in  Novembei  1963 

When  the  Bureau  typed  up  the  al- 
leged assassin's  handwritten  address 
book  and  sent  it  to  the  Warren  (  ommis- 
sion,  it  omitted  the  name,  address,  and 
license  number  o\'  James  Hosty.  And 
there  was  something  else,  something 
horrendous,  which  did  not  come  to  light 
until  1975.  rwo  weeks  before  the  assas- 
sination. Oswald  had  gone  to  the  Dallas 
office  o\'  the  F.B.I,  and  delivered  a  note. 
addressed  to  Hosty.  We  shall  never 
know  what  it  said,  because  probably 
acting  on  orders  relaxed  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  himself  Host)  flushed  it  down 
the  toilet  hours  after  Ruby  shot  Oswald 

Host)  testified  that  he  never  met  Os- 
wald. We  obtained  a  copy  of  an  affidavit 
given  to  the  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee by  a  former  agent  who  once  worked 
with  Hosty.  Carver  Ciavton.  According 
to  Gayton,  Hostv  told  him  he  had  "list- 
ed Oswald  as  a  P.S.I.  (Potential  Security 
Informant)."'  although  Hostv  said— he 
had  never  met  him.  The  F.B.I,  has  ad- 
mitted that  another  agent.  Charles  Flvnn. 
tried  to  develop  Jack  Rubv  as  a  P.C.I. 
(Potential  Criminal  Informant)  four 
years  before  the  assassination,  and  met 
with  him  nine  times  in  a  period  during 
which  Rubv  made  several  visits  to  Cuba. 

"Everyone  will  know  who  I  am 
now.'"  Lee  Oswald  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked under  interrogation.  Yet.  30 
vears  on.  we  still  cannot  be  sure  who  he 
really  was  Eight  months  after  Dallas. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  asked  privately 
whether  Oswald  had  really  been  the  as- 
sassin "If  I  told  you  what  I  reallv 
know."  he  replied,  "it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  this  country.  Our  whole 
political  system  could  be  disrupted." 

David  Phillips,  the  C.I.  V  disinforma- 
tion specialist  in  charge  of  Cuban  opera- 
tions in  Mexico  during  the  Oswald  visit, 
left  behind  an  unpublished  manuscript 
tor  a  novel  when  he  died  m  1988.  It  fea- 
tures a  character  apparent!)  modeled  on 
himself,  a  C.l  \  officer  who  served  in 
Mexico  City  "1  was  one  ot  the  two  case 
officers  who  handled  lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald." the  fictional  chaiaciei  writes  in  a 
lettei  "We  gave  him  the  mission  o[ 
killing  I  idel  Castro  in  Cuba  I  don't 

know  why  he  killed  Kenned)  Hut  I  ^\o 
know  he  used  precisel)  the  plan  we  had 
devised  against  Castro    thus  the  (   I  \ 


did  ii"i  inticipate  th 

nit but  u  le  lot  ii    I 

that  guilt 

f.  fore  Philli| 
conversations  with  k        W 

isinations  <  ommittee 
now  working  as  a  private  detective  in 
Washington  I  >  <  M .  prh  ite  opin- 
ion." he  told  Walsh  in  all  apparent  seri- 
ousness, "is  that  J  I  K  was  done  in  bv  a 
conspiracy,  likely  including  rogue  Amer- 
ican intelligence  people  " 

I  he  known  suspects  are  all  be) 
questioning  now.  Oswald  in  a  reinforced 
grave  at  Fort  Worth's  Rose  Hill  ceme- 
tery. Rubv  in  a  Jewish  cemetery  in 
Chicago.  Carlos  Marcel lo  in  his  tomb 
near  New  Orleans.  Santo  Trafficanie  be- 
hind bars  at  last,  in  a  closed  mausoleum 
at  the  Unione  Italiana  cemeterv  on  the 
outskirts  of  Tampa. 

"Consider  the  possible  reality."  for- 
mer Warren  Commission  counsel  Burt 
Griffin  suggested  to  the  Assassinations 
Committee,  "'that  under  the  American 
system  o\  civil  liberties  and  the  require- 
ment of  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
prosecute  or  uncover  a  well-conceived 
and  well-executed  conspiracy." 

In  Mexico  last  year  we  interviewed 
Stanley  Watson,  a  former  CIA.  deputy 
chief  o(  station.  Though  aged  and  retired, 
he  deftly  fended  off  our  questions  Wat- 
son agreed-,  though,  that  there  are  still  se- 
crets about  this  case.  "I  don't  think  we'll 
ever  know  now."  he  murmured,  "'or  at 
least  not  until  after  ...  '"  His  voice 
trailed  o\T.  and  then  he  added.  ""I  was 
just  about  to  commit  an  indiscretion." 

"Most  o\  us  want  to  see  full  disclo- 
sure now."  says  John  Newman.  "Either 
there's  secrecy  because  we're  protecting 
legitimate  secrets  still,  or  somebody's 
engaged  in  efforts  to  cover  their  tracks 
because  there's  something  criminal  there. 
And  I  think  the  American  people  say. 
It's  time  we  knew  ' 

"We  had  the  Warren  Commission. 
and  we  had  the  House  Committee,  and 
now  we  have  these  five  individuals  of  the 
Assassination  Records  Review  Board 
It's  an  unprecedented  moment  in  a  mod- 
ern democracy,  when  a  law  has  to  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  to  say  we 
ing  to  tell  the  truth  about  something  I 
don't  think  there'll  ever  again  be  a 
chance  to  convince  the  public  that  we're 
getting  the  truth  o\\  this  thing." 

In  the  months  to  come,  the  Review 
Board  may  take  us  closer  to  the  elusive 
truth  If  it  does  not.  the  mysteries  o\  the 
Kenned)  assassination  may  remain  for- 
ever in  limbo.  Q 
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n  what  Fitzgerald  called  the  Age 
of  Satire,  Miguel  Covarrubias 
wielded  a  sharp  lance.  A  rich  kid 
from  Mexico  City  who  flung 
himself  into  the  Jazz  Age  whirl 
of  Manhattan's  20s,  Covarrubias 
worked  as  an  elevator  boy  while  he 
edged  his  way  into  the  city's  artistic 
and  social  circles.  Compulsively  gen- 
erous and  protean  in  his  charms,  he 
befriended  everybody,  from  Lang- 
ston  Hughes  to  Mrs.  Payne  Whit- 
ney, and  in  1924  Vanity  Fair  editor 
frank  Crowninshield  secured  his  talents 
as  an  illustrator  for  the  magazine. 
Among  his  earliest  contributions  were 
pictorial  dispatches  from  the  cabarets 
of  the  Harlem  Renaissance:  these  were 
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followed   by   the   well- 
remembered    "Impossi- 
ble Interviews,"  imagined 
encounters  between 
matched  duos,  including 
Mahatma    Gandhi    and 
Aimee  Semple  McPher- 
son,  and  Clark  Gable 
and  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

As  a  man  of 
the  arts,  Covar- 
rubias cut  a  wide 
swath.  In  fact,  he  was 
Mexican  Michelangelo- 
accomplished  as  a  writer,  anthropolo- 
gist, museologist,  and  dance  administra- 
tor. With  his  wife,  Rosa,  he  presided 
over  Mexico's  greatest  artistic  salon.  Af- 
ter his  death  in  1957  she  continued  the 
tradition.  Much  of  this  remarkable  in- 
dustry is  not  known  outside  of  Mexico, 
but  a  new  biography,  Covarrubias,  by 
Adriana  Williams  (University  of  Texas 
Press),  seeks  to  correct  that,  and  raise 
the  dazzling  oeuvre  of  the  man  Crown- 
inshield dubbed  Vanity  Fair's  "brightest 
jewel."  MATTHEW  TYRNAUER 


Clockwise  from 
top  left: 
An  "Impossible 
Interview"  between 
Clark  Gable  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales 
1932;  Garbo,  a  V.F. 
cover  in  1932; 
"Sunday  in  Harlem, 
V.F.,  1935; 
Covarrubias  in  a 
charro  hat; 
and  "High  Hatters,' 
from  V.F.,  1926. 
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Idler  tram  llwaiidii 


Late  August  1994:  A  classroom  at  the  Shangi  Mission  School  complex  near  the  Zaire  border  in  southwestern  Rwanda. 


The  story  goes  that  a  French 
priest  in  Rwanda  who  had 
survived  the  massacres  of 
the  spring  of  1994  was 
asked  whether  his  experi- 
ences had  shaken  his  faith 
in  God.  "Absolutely  not." 
he  replied.  "But."  he  added 
matter-of-factly.  "what  hap- 
pened in  this  country  has 
destroyed  my  faith  in  man- 
kind forever." 
The  tale  may  be  apocryphal,  but  it  is 
emblematic.  For  in  Rwanda  these  days, 
even  an  atheist  has  a  hard  time  pushing 
away  the  thought  that  God  is  a  better 
bet  than  man.  The  atrocities  unleashed 
after  the  mysterious  crash  of  a  plane 
carrying  the  country's  president,  Juve- 
nal Habyarimana,  defy  even  the  most 
caustic  imagination.  In  the  Rwandan 
jails,  one  can  find  people  who  unblink- 
ingly  admit  to  having  killed  babies  and 
old  men  with  clubs  or  their  bare  hands, 
to  setting  fire  to  people  as  they  huddled 
in  church  vestries,  or  to  drowning  preg- 
nant women  in  streams. 

The  killing  took  place  on  an  unimag- 
inable scale.  The  low  estimate  is  that 
s()(). 000  people  were  killed  in  less  than 
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The  heartbreaking 

scenes  of 

refugees  streaming 

out  of  Rwanda 

fail  to 

show  one  thing: 

the  reason  they  had 

to  leave 

BY  DAVID  RIEFF 


three  months.  The  high  estimate,  in- 
creasingly accepted  as  the  true  figure 
by  the  U.N.  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  is  that 
one  million  died.  Even  today,  hardly  a 
week  goes  by  without  the  discovery  of 
a  new  mass  grave.  But  the  killing  was 
anything  but  random  or  unplanned.  It 
was  not  an  eruption  of  tribal  violence 
or  the  expression  of  a  particularly 
African  savagery.  To  the  contrary, 
when  the  militias  of  the  hard-line  Hutu 
nationalist  parties  set  upon  their  Tutsi 
neighbors -Hutu  and  Tutsi,  though  usu- 
ally described  as  distinct  tribes,  and 
sometimes  as  different  races,  are  histor- 
ically as  much  castes  as  ethnic  groups— 
the  genocide  they  carried  out  had  been 
long  planned  by  their  leaders. 

Even  the  brutal  way  the  killing  was 
done  had  a  carefully  conceived  purpose. 
People  are  so  predisposed  to  thinking  of 
Africans  as  savages  that  few  paused  to 
ask  themselves  why  much  oi~  the  killing 
was  done  with  machetes,  clubs,  and  iron 
bars.  After  all.  the  Rwandan  army, 
which  the  authors  of  the  genocide  con- 
trolled, could  simply  have  used  the  mod- 
ern weapons  the  French,  the  South 
Africans,   and   the   Egyptians  had   sup- 
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Traces  of  the  early-summer  massacre  of  Tutsi  schoolchildren  and  villagers  on  a  mission-school  bathroom  wall. 


plied  them  to  exterminate  the  Tutsi  far 
more  quickly  and  efficiently.  Hut  the} 

wanted  to  do  more  than  kill.  Unlike 
Na/i  Germany,  where,  for  all  the  talk  o\' 
collective  guilt,  the  killing  was  o\oiw  b)  a 
small  group  in  death  camps  set  out  o\' 
sight  of  the  general  population,  the  Hutu 
leadership  wanted  to  implicate  as  many 
citizens  as  possible  [he  "artisanal"  na- 
ture o\'  the  violence  was  a  waj  of  creat- 
ing a  nation  of  accomplices  in  genocide. 
That,  rather  than  an)  manipulation 
bj  militant  radio  broadcasts,  was  win  so 
man)  Rwandans  lied  to  ranzania  and 
Zaire  when  the  [utsi-led  guerrillas  of  the 
Rwandan  Patriotic  I  i out  il<  P.F  i  recon- 
quered the  country  too  man)  people 
had  been  willing  or  forced  to  partici- 
pate m  the  killings  .it  least  100,000,  b) 
main   estimates    fol    guilt  to  be  fobbed 

oil  on  neighbors  01  a  lew  cadres  of  the 

old  regime 

I  he  average  size  of  a  Rwandan  fami- 

l>  is  nine,  the  average  size  ol  .\\\  extend- 
ed famil)  is  much  largei    li  more  than 

two    million     fled     Rwanda    altei     the 

R  I'l  \  victory,  ii  was  because  the  ma- 
jority had  a  close  relative  who  had  killed 
between     \piil    and     lul)      Hul    in    the 

minds  oi  North  Americans  and  Western 


Europeans,  the  genocide  segued  directly 

into  the  refugee  crisis,  as  if  both  were 
manifestations  of  the  same  phenome- 
non When  Tipper  Gore,  to  her  credit, 
helped  bathe  and  Iced  sick  and  hungry 
children  at  a  refugee  camp  in  Zaire, 
none  oi'  the  aid  workers  pointed  out 
what  the)  knew  perfectly  well:  chances 
were  that  these  children  were  suffering 
because  their  fathers,  or  uncles,  or  elder 
brothers,  had  murdered  other  babies. 
equal  1)  innocent,  in  the  beautiful,  coni- 
cal landscape  o(  Rwanda 

I  he  aid  workers'  silence  was  under- 
standable. People  don't  gne  mone) 
when  the  cause  of  a  crisis  is  moral  1)  am- 
biguous And  governments,  which  are 
the  onl)  entities  that  can  provide  the  aid 
needed  to  teed  a  million  or  two  refu- 
gees, are  even  more  addicted  to  simple 
moral  it)  plays  \nd  yet,  aftei  the  distin- 
guished visitors  left,  Ol  OUl  Ol  earshot  of 
their  superiors,  the  aid  workers  often 
questioned  what  the)  were  o\o\n\i.  though 
(here  seemed  to  be  no  good  alternative 

It  was  while  the  genocide  was  going 
on  that  action  was  needed  Hul  instead 
the  great  powers  decided  to  pull  most  ol 
the  peacekeeping  forces  out  o\  Rwanda, 
and  left  the  luisi  to  their  fate    In  the 


time  the -C -1311s  began  landing  in  Kigali 
again,  the  slaughter  was  over.  It  had  end- 
ed because  the  R.P.F.  had  been  victori- 
ous on  the  battlefield,  not  because  the 
world  was  an)  better  at  stopping  geno- 
cide in  1994  than  it  had  been  in  1944. 
What  remained  for  the  outside  world 
was  to  minister  to  victim  and  victimizer 
alike.  Inevitably,  the  distinction  between 
the  two  began  to  blur,  particularly  as  the 
news  leaked  out  o(  killings  o\  Hutu  civil- 
ians and  returning  refugees  by  R.P.F.  sol- 
diers Hut  more  predictable  than  the  for- 
eigners' indignation  over  this  was  the 
certainty  that  they  would  soon  leave.  Dis- 
asters are  compelling  for  only  so  long 
The  (  \\  effect  has  a  short  shelf  life. 

When  the)  do  leave,  the)  will  quit  a 
COUntr)  that  has  become  an  eerie  shell 
Rwanda,  once  so  overpopulated,  is  now 
dotted  with  deserted  ullages  Though 
the  bodies  have  been  removed,  almost 
ever)  mission  and  parish  church  in  a 
country  that  had  been  among  the  most 
Catholic  in  Africa  still  bears  the  traces 
oi'  the  massacres  that  have  occurred 
withm  their  walls  I  he  blood  was  hard 
enough  to  wash  awa)  1  he  memo: 
what  people  had  done  to  one  another 
were  far  more  indelible 
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HOUGHTON  REVISITED 


In  the  sale  of  several  lifetimes,  David, 
seventh  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley,  is  putting  some 

$23  million  worth  of  art  and  heirlooms 
on  the  block  at  Christie's  this  month — all  to  ensure 
there  will  always  be  a  Houghton  Hall 


BY  JOHN  RICHARDSON 


On  Thursday,  December  8, 
Christie's,  the  London  auc- 
tion house,  is  holding  a 
spectacular  sale:  the  most 
valuable  group  of  pictures, 
furniture,  silver,  and  objets 
d'art  to  have  emerged  from 
a  great  English  house  in 
the  last  10  years.  Such  is 
the  rarity,  quality,  condition,  and  prove- 
nance  of  everything  that  it  is  expected 
to  fetch  $23  million  or  more.  For  once, 
Lloyd's,  whose  losses  have  wiped  out 
much  of  England's  landed  gentry,  is  not 
responsible.  In  this  case,  the  villain  is 
the  British  tax  collector. 

The   source   of  all    this   splendor   is 
Houghton  Hall  in  Norfolk,  thought  by 
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many  to  be  the  quintessential  and  best- 
preserved  Palladian  house  in  England. 
Houghton  is  the  seat  of  a  clever  and 
charming,  yet  modest,  young  man, 
David,  seventh  Marquess  of  Cholmon- 
deley (pronounced  Chumley),  who  is 
also  Earl  of  Rocksavage,  Viscount  Mal- 
pas,  and  Baron  Newborough. 

Besides  being  a  landowner,  David 
Cholmondeley  is  Hereditary  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  grandest  of  royal  offices. 
Traditionally,  the  Lord  Great  Cham- 
berlain has  charge  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  (the  House  of  Lords  in 
particular)  and  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  and  administration  of  the 
building.  Nowadays,  however,  most  of 


these  tedious  responsibilities  are  left  to 
deputies,  and  David's  duties  are  largely 
ceremonial;  for  instance,  he  dons  an 
elaborate,  gold-braided  uniform,  takes 
up  his  white  wand  of  office,  and  walks 
backward  in  front  of  the  Queen  at  the 
annual  opening  of  Parliament.  The  two 
lesser  thrones  used  on  this  occasion  (by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh)  belong  to  David.  They 
were  given  to  an  ancestor  as  per- 
quisites of  the  office  and  have  to  be 
brought  up  from  Houghton  every  year 
for  the  ceremony.  (No,  they  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  sale.) 

When  he  is  not  supervising  the  up- 
keep of  his  magnificent  possessions— a 
job   as   arduous   as   a   museum   cura- 
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tor's— or  attending  to  his  duties  as 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  David  makes 
movies,  but  not  under  his  own  name. 
He  chooses  to  use  the  resonant  name 
of  Rocksavage,  which  he  bore  before 
inheriting  from  his  father.  In  his  last 
year  at  Eton,  he  started  a  50 -minute 
documentary  film  about  the  school  on 
a  budget  of  less  than  $20,000.  BBC 
television  snapped  it  up.  Since  then 
David  has  made  other  TV  documen- 
taries: a  humorous  yet  poignant  profile 
for  French  television  of  the  celebrated, 
trendsetting  antiquaire  Madeleine  Cas- 
taing,  who  died  two  years  ago  at  age 
97;  also  one  about  Houghton,  visualiz- 
ing the  house  through  the  eyes  of  an- 
other charismatic  old  lady, 
his  95-year-old  grandmoth- 
er. The  marriage  of  his  sis- 
ter Margot  to  a  son  of 
John  Huston  gave  David 
access  to  the  advice  and 
support  of  a  great  direc- 
tor. Huston  wanted  him  to 
work  on  one  of  his  films, 
but  plans  fell  through.  Da-  _^^^_ 
vid  has  just  finished  shoot- 
ing a  feature  film  of  Tru- 
man Capote's  Other  Voices,  Other 
Rooms  on  location  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Besides  directing,  he 
collaborated  on  the  script  with  the 
southern  novelist  Sara  Flanigan,  author 
of  Alice,  recently  made  into  a  film  star- 
ring and  directed  by  Diane  Keaton. 
The  tenderness  and  sharpness,  the  hu- 
mor faintly  tinged  with  melancholy  ihat 
illuminate  David's  films  are  perfectly 
attuned  to  Capote's  little  masterpiece. 
The  star  is  Lothaire  Bluteau,  who  was 
widely  acclaimed  for  his  performance 
in  Jesus  of  Montreal. 

Like  his  sister  Rose,  who  is  a  profes- 
sional pianist,  David  studied  piano  at 
the  Rachmaninoff  Conservatory  in  Par- 
is, but  he  tries  to  keep  his  creative, 
Rocksavage  side  separate  from  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  landowner,  which  is 
how,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  we 
are  obliged  to  see  him.  Houghton  came 
to  the  Cholmondeleys  through  the  mar- 
riage of  an  ancestor  to  the  daughter  of 
man  who  finished  building  it  in 
l  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Britain's  first 
an.  obably  most  effective  prime  min- 
ister. Since  Walpole  was  a  past  master 
at  profiting  from  public  office,  he  was 
able  to  amass  a  substantial  fortune  and 
a  superb  collection  of  paintings  and 
sculpture.  For  all  his  bluffness  and 
toughness,  Walpole  was  a  discriminat- 
ing connoisseur.  He  pulled  down  the 
unpretentious  "Hall"  of  his  forebears 


and,  after  moving  a  village  out  of  the 
way,  replaced  it  with  the  stateliest  of 
stately  homes,  built  in  the  height  of  Pal- 
ladian  taste  and  set  in  a  deer  park  of 
Arcadian  serenity,  a  monument  to  the 
power  he  would  wield  for  more  than 
30  years.  Unfortunately,  Walpole's 
grandson  and  eventual  heir  was  dis- 
solute and  more  than  a  bit  mad.  To  pay 
his  debts,  he  sold  the  collection  of  old 
masters  to  Catherine  the  Great  in  1779 
for  £40,000,  the  equivalent  of  many 
millions  today;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Hermitage  Museum  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  course  of  the   19th  century, 
the  Cholmondeleys  tried  to  unload  the 


Houghton  still  looks  much  the  way 
it  did  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
sumptuous  yet  restrained  within, 
noble  yet  romantic  without. 


costly  house  they  had  inherited  on  at 
least  three  occasions  (once  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  shortly  after  Waterloo). 
They  were  unsuccessful.  To  cut  down 
on  expenditures,  they  lived  mostly  at 
their  other  property,  Cholmondeley 
Castle  in  Cheshire,  which  still  boasts 
40  tenant  farmers  and  is  self-support- 
ing. Meanwhile,  Houghton  was  left  un- 
der dust  sheets.  Benign  neglect  proved 
the  best  possible  preservative.  After  the 
old  masters  went,  nothing  more  was 
sold,  and  the  house  was  spared  the  usu- 
al Victorian  "improvements."  That  is 
why  Houghton  still  looks  much  the 
way  it  did  at  the  end  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry—sumptuous yet  restrained  within, 
noble  yet  romantic  without.  It  was  not 
until  after  World  War  I  that  the 
Cholmondeleys  moved  back  to  Hough- 
ton. The  fifth  marquess,  David's  grand- 
father, had  recently  married  a  great 
heiress,  Sybil  Sassoon,  and  they  were 
able  to  restore  the  house  to  its  former 
glory.  However,  to  maintain  everything 
in  impeccable  condition,  as  the  last 
three  generations  of  the  family  have 
been  doing,  is  ruinously  expensive,  es- 
pecially given  the  huge  bites  that  recent 
inheritance  taxes  have  taken  out  of 
their  fortune.  Hence  the  1992  sale  by 
private  treaty  of  Holbein's  Lady  with  a 
Squirrel  for  $15  million  to  London's 
National  Gallery. 

Hence,  too,  the  upcoming  auction. 


David  and  his  trustees  hope  that  it  wi 
generate  enough  of  an  endowment  to 
enable  Houghton  to  remain  in  the  pos 
session  of  the  Cholmondeleys  and  sur 
vive   well    into    the    next    millennium. 
Since  the  preservation  of  Houghton  m 
the  primary  objective  of  the  auction, 
very  little  of  the  furniture  that  the  great 
18th-century    architect    and    designer 
William  Kent  made  for  the  house  is  in- 
cluded in  it.  Exceptions  are  two  pairs  ofl 
chairs  that  have  been   in  storage  for 
some  200  years,  so  their  absence  will 
not  be  noticed.  Another  pair  (gilt  gesso 
frames,  upholstered  in  the  original  crim- 
son-and-gold  Genoese  velvet),  estimated 
at  between  $600,000  and  $900,000,  be- 
longs to  a  set  that  turns  out  to 
have    been    made     for    another 
house.  Most  of  the  other  items  in 
the  sale  have  a  different,  though 
no  less  prestigious,   source:    Da- 
vid's grandmother  Sybil,  Marchio- 
ness  of  Cholmondeley,   and   her 
brother,   the   celebrated   connois- 
seur Sir  Philip  Sassoon.  Sir  Philip 
died  young  in  1939,  leaving  most 
of  his  collection  and  fortune  to  his 
sister,  who  died,  aged  96,  in  1990. 
In  death  as  in  life,  Sybil  Cholmondeley 
has   proved  to  be   the   savior   of  the 
house,  with  which,  as  her  grandson's 
movie  reveals,  she  identified  so  very 
closely.  . 

These  days,  the  Sassoon  name  is  apt 
to  connote  hairdressing.  (In  fact,  Vi- 
dal  Sassoon  is  no  relation  of 
David's.)  In  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies, it  connoted  Oriental  mystery  and 
splendor,  and  vast,  vast  fortunes.  The 
Sassoons  were  often  known  as  the  Roth- 
schilds of  the  East,  which  did  not  neces- 
sarily please  them.  Centuries  before  the 
Rothschilds  emerged  from  the  Frankfurt 
ghetto,  the  Sassoons  had  established 
themselves  as  the  most  powerful  Jewish 
dynasty  in  Baghdad.  One  after  another 
of  them  had  been  appointed  Nasi, 
Prince  of  the  Captivity;  crowds  in  the 
street  would  bow  their  heads  as  the  fam- 
ily patriarch,  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  his  retinue  rode  by  on  the  way  to 
the  palace  of  the  pasha.  The  family's 
vast  fortune  came  from  trading:  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  jewels,  hides,  wool, 
cotton,  spices— you  name  it.  But  by  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  Baghdad's  pros- 
perity likewise  the  Sassoons"— had  be- 
gun to  dwindle,  while  anti-Semitism, 
from  which  Baghdad  had  been  tradition- 
ally free,  was  on  the  rise.  The  Sassoons 
found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
Turkish    racketeers.     In     1829.     David 
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and  a  regence  amaranth-     jjS 
and-ebony  desk.      | 
Right,  an  array  of 
the  family's  19th-century 
copper  pots  in  the  kitchen 
of  Houghton  Hall. 
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In  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries, 
the  Sassoon  name  connoted 
Oriental  mystery  and  splendor, 
and  vast,  vast  fortunes. 
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Charlie  Chaplin  visiting  with 

Sybil  Cholmondeley  and  her  brother, 

Sir  Philip  Sassoon,  at  Trent  Park  in 

the  1930s.  Right,  Jean-Francois  de  Troy's 

La  Lecture  de  Moliere  (1728),  which 

once  belonged  to  Frederick  the  Great. 
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Cholmondeley's  great-great-great-gran  J 
father— another  David— fled  Baghdal 
and  set  up  shop  in  Bombay.  In  a  ver| 
few  years  he  had  become  as  powerful 
such  old-time  Parsi  merchants  as  Si| 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  India's  canniest. 

David  Sassoon  and  his  five  sons  trad 
ed  principally  in  cotton  and  opium,  bul 
they  were  always  ready  to  diversify  intd 
nankeen  or  pearls  or  tea.  When  the  opu 
urn  wars  opened  China  to  foreign  tradl 
ers,  the  family  established  branches  ujT 
and  down  the  China  coast.  They  werq 
famously  cautious,  secretive,  and  reli 
able,  and  wherever  they  settled,  they  inl 
vested  heavily  in  real  estate  for  offices 
and  warehouses,  not  to  mention  resi-l 
dences  for  themselves.  On  the  banks 
the  yellow  Huangpu  or  in  the  hills  back 
of  Bombay  or  Poona,  their  colonnadec 
"bungalows"— with  staffs  that  includec 
rabbis,  kosher  butchers  and  cooks,  Chi 
nese  and   Indian  retainers,  and  Arabl 
slaves— were  nothing  if  not  grandiose. 

By  1858  the  Sassoons  were  ready  to 
open  up  in  England.  Since  they  virtual- 
ly controlled  the  Indian 
cotton  market,  they  set- 
tled in  Manchester  as 
well  as  in  London.  Their 
prosperity  was  prover- 
bial. One  after  another, 
David's  sons  acquired 
mansions  in  London  as 
well  as  vast  houses  in  the 
country,  shoots  in  Scot- 
land, studs  at  Newmar- 
ket, and  seaside  places  at 
Brighton,  at  all  of  which 
they  entertained  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  gregari- 
ous and  pleasure-loving 
Prince  of  Wales.  Com- 
pared with  most  of  the 
Prince's  nouveau  rich! 
friends  the  Cassels.  Hirsch- 
es.  Neumanns  the  Sas- 
soons were  old  money 
and  more  cultivated  (Da- 
vid Sassoon's  musical 
grandson  had  two  Stradij 
(Continued  on  page  /5Jjj 
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HODSON'S  JEWELRY  GALLER1 

el  Pedregal  at  the  Boulders  602-488-2296  .  Old  Town  Scottsdale  602-945-2262^^^ 
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pierre  cardin 


M  J   Ghristensen's,  Las  Vegas,  NV  (702)  878-7832  /  732-0136 
Gold  Factory,  Las  Vegas,  NV  (702)  737-5151 
Miyabiya  Gifts,  Las  Vegas,  NV  (702)  732-2264 

For  retailers  in  your  area:  1-800-6-CARDIN 
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(Continued  hum  page  150)  varius  vie* 
Iims  id  practice  on)  And  theii  hospital i- 
i\  was  all  the  more  attractive  foi  being 
a  touch  exotic  Besides  regal  in 
Prince  with  snipe  stuffed  with  foie  gras 
ortolans  galore,  and  the  famous  Sas- 
soon coffee  cake  (soaked  in  cognac, 
sci veil  flambe  with  ice  cream  and  hot 
brandied  cherries),  theii  chefs  came  up 
with  all  manner  of  kosher.  Indian,  and 
Chinese  delicacies  Hie  Prince  of  Wales 
saw  to  it  that  baronetcies  came  the  fam- 
ily's way. 

Only  the  Rothschilds  lived  on  a 
grander  seale.  which  is  possibly  why 
m  iss?  David  Sassoon's  grandson  Ed- 
ward  married  one  o\'  them:  Baron  GtlS- 
tave  de  Rothschild's  attractive  and  ac- 
complished daughter  Aline,  who  paint- 
ed, sculpted,  and  loved  music.  I  hey  had 
two  exceptional  children,  alike  m  looks 
and  intelligence,  artistic  perception  and 
public  spirit,  alike,  loo.  in  enhancing  the 
lives  of  everyone  around  them.  The 
daughter,  Sybil,  would  marry  David 
Cholmondeley's  famously  handsome 
grandfather,  the  fifth  marquess,  an 
ardent  sportsman  and  the  most  eligible 
bachelor  around. 

Philip  Sassoon  would  develop  into 
one  of  the  most  protean  plutocrats  o\ 
his  era.  but  he  never  married.  "I  shall 
only  marry  when  I  find  someone  as 
lovely  and  perfect  as  my  sister."  he 
would  say  As  a  boy  at  I. ton.  he  was  al- 
ready the  acme  of  elegance  and  sophisti- 
cation, according  to  (Kbert  Silwell,  who 
"fagged"  for  him.  At  Oxford  he  would 
have  seven-course  dinners  brought  by 
train  from  London.  Bored  by  the  family 
business  except  insofar  as  it  enabled  him 
to  live  in  outrage*  us  splendor,  he  threw 
himself  into  public  life  and  became 
something  of  a  bud  of  paradise  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Though  sometimes 
criticized  for  including  too  many  royal 
personages  and  celebrities,  his  balls  and 
banquets  were  legendary.  (One  faster,  a 
woman  sent  him  a  telegram  say  ing, 
"(hi  isi  is  risen  Win  not  ask  I  Inn  to 
lunch'")  I  he  Sassoon  entertainments 
would  begin  with  a  liveried  majordomo 
parading  around  rooms  filled  with  mag- 
nificent French  furniture  and  the  heavv 
scent  of  thousands  of  hyacinths,  ritual ly 

lighting  the  candles  in  the  huge  chandc- 
lieis  w  ilh  a  tall  brass  lighter 

Sn  Philip's  emblem  was  a  coiled  eo- 
bra,  and  it  decoialed  the  hoods  i\\ 
some  of  his  ears  .1  collection  that  in- 
cluded   several    specially    made    spoils 

cars  as  well  as  a  fleet  oi  Rolls-Royces, 

which  he  put  at  his  guests'  disposal  at 

I  rent  Pai  k  and  Poi  t  I  ympne,  his  pi  in- 


( 1 1 >. 1 1  i  ounti )  i:  -        G 

il  pa i   in-  i.  ..ud  to  I 

a  set  oi  different  >.  olored  <  ai  ti<  i 
rette  cases  to  help  work  out  floral  vol 
oi  schemes  with  his  head  gardener,  and 

lo  have  been  so  fastidious  thai  he  onee 

asked  a  looiman  to  replace  the  I  nion 

Jack    fluttering    above    the    house   with 

something  less  garish,  somethinj 

wouldn't  clash  with  the  sunset    He  also 

stocked  his  lakes  with  exotie  water- 
fowl flamingos,  black  swans,  even  a 
pair  of  king  penguins  which  he  insist- 
ed on  feeding  himself. 

Sn  Philip  was  not  as  epicene  as  he 
seemed  He  proved  lo  be  an  effective  pri- 
vate   secretary    to    the    prime    minister. 


After  the  old  masters  went, 
the  house  was  spared  the  usual 
Victorian  "improvements." 


Lloyd  (ieorge.  and  an  energetic  member 
of  Parliament,  celebrated  for  using  social 
graces  sumptuous  dinners  and  weekends 
at  his  country  houses  to  defuse  con- 
tretemps between  quarrelsome  statesmen. 
To  relax  important  guests,  there  would  be 
not  only  Chaplin  films  but  Chaplin  him- 
self at  the  dinner  table,  clowning  so  deftly 
that  the  footmen  would  double  up  with 
laughter  and  drop  dishes.  As  his  friend 
Winston  Churchill  observed  when  asked 
about  Sassoon's  governmental  functions, 
when  yoti  are  leaving  for  an  unknown 
destination  "it  is  a  good  plan  lo  attach  a 
restaurant  car  at  the  tail  of  the  train." 

A  passionate  aviator  he  became  un- 
dersecretary of  stale  for  air  Sassoon  was 
also  an  athlete  who  kept  himself  in  top 
shape,  a  jogger  long  before  people 
jogged:  an  early  worshiper  of  sun  and 
sea;  a  fervent  polo  player,  like  his  great 
friend  the  Prince  of  Wales;  a  whirlwind 
golfer  who  had  his  own  course  and  cad- 
dies and  claimed  he  could  do  is  holes  in 
l)()  minutes;  a  tennis  player  who  em- 
ployed a  full-time  \.oa^U  and  had  his 
courts  laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  nobody 
ever  had  to  play  into  the  sun  Sassoon's 
passion  for  sports  did  not  preclude  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  he  counted  writ- 
ers as  diverse  as  Proust.  Hilaire  Belloc, 
II  (i  Wells,  and  the  Sitwells  among  his 
friends  He  was  also  a  judicious  chairman 
ol  the  National  Gallery  and  a  lavish,  if 
somewhat  conventional,  patron  of  the 
arts,  above  all  o\  his  friends  John  Singer 

Sargent,  who  did  numerous  portraits  oi 


him  and   In 

who  fi 

with  an  allegOl  .   "I   Mi  ■  .mi 

mblematic  <>i  the  Allies  team 
( ierman  eagle  asund 

nan)  <>i  tl  ip  at 

(  hris tie's  reveal,  Sir   Philip  also  had  a 
discriminal  n  the  I8th-centur) 

In  the  yean  following 
his  death  in  1939,  his  sister  and  princi- 
pal heir.  Sybil  (  holniondeley.  sold  oil 
part  of  the  collection  but  kept  the 
cream  lor  Houghton  I  Alas,  the  finest 
painting  Jcan-Baplistc  Oudry's  cele- 
brated white-on-white  still  life.  The 
White  Dink  was  stolen  from  the  house 
two  years  ago,  along  with  some  valuable 
clocks.  Thieves  of  major  works 
of  art  usually  follow  up  with  a 
ransom  note:  so  far.  nothing  of 
the  sort  has  materialized.)  It  is 
this  dix-huitieme  treasure  trove 
of  Sir  Philip's  that  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  Houghton  sale. 
One  of  the  most  attractive 
items  is  a  Louis  XV  cabinet  (es- 
timate. $450,000  to  S750.OOO) 
which  originally  housed  a  famous  collec- 
tion of  shells  a  unique  piece  in  that  the 
celebrated  cabinetmaker  Jean -Francois 
Leleu  contrived  it  out  of  a  much  larger 
piece  of  furniture  by  another  ebeniste. 
No  less  covetable  is  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV 
marriage  chests  by  Andre-Charles  Boulle 
(estimate,.  $600,000  to  $900,000).  And 
how  about  the  exquisite  pair  of  ormolu 
swans  originally  made  for  Madame  de 
Pompadour  (estimate.  S300.000  to 
$450,000)°  The  pictures  include  a  mar- 
velous double-sided  oil  sketch  by  Ru- 
bens (estimate.  S2.25  to  S3. 75  million) 
and  a  famous  painting  of  an  elegant 
reading  group  by  Jean-Francois  de 
Irov.  In  Lecture  de  MoHere,  which 
once  belonged  to  Frederick  the  Great 
(estimate,  S4 .5  to  $7.5  million).  "The 
de  Troy  is  a  terrible  wrench,"  Dav  id 
says  "It  always  hung  in  my  grandmoth- 
er's drawing  room"  Virtually  all  the 
other  lots  in  the  sale  are  of  this  caliber. 
Knowing  Christie's,  I  suspect  the  esti- 
mates are  on  the  low  side.  Works  as 
rare  and  line  as  these,  which  have 
spent  the  last  70  years  or  so  m  a  fa- 
mous private  collection,  lend  to  break 
records 

lo  pari  with  things  that  have  been  in 
the  family  for  generations  is  indeed  "a 
wrench"  But  David  has  little  choice 
the  late  of  one  of  I  ng land's  greatest 
houses  is  at  stake  Houghton  has  always 
exacted  a  loll  on  those  who  have  resided 
there,  even  on  someone  like  David,  who 
lives  on  a  relatively  modest  scale  m  the 
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Lord  and  Lady  Cholmondeley  at 

Houghton  Hall  in  1913.  Left,  the  Stone  Hall, 

a  perfect  40-foot  cube  with  ceiling-frieze 

putti  by  Giuseppe  Artari  and  decor 

by  the  famed  William  Kent. 

Bottom  left,  an  18th-century  Sevres  vase 

with  a  Louis  XV  gilt-bronze  swan 

and  Chinese  black-and-gold  lacquer 

bombe  commode. 


relatively  modest  rooms  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  set  aside  for  his  personal  needs. 
These  rooms,  which  are  on  two  floors 
with  their  own  staircase,  constitute  a 
house  within  a  house,  and  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  live  there  without  venturing 
onto  the  Grand  Staircase  or  into  the 
State  apartments  that  lead  off  it.  The 
house  is  usually  open  to  the  public. 
However,  for  the  next  year  or  so  it  is  be- 
ing replumbed,  and  the  famous  Saloon, 
Marble  Parlor,  Green  Velvet  Bedcham- 
ber, Tapestry  Dressing  Room,  and  Stone 
Hall— as  handsome  as  any  rooms  in  En- 
gland—are temporarily  closed. 

Houghton  transcends  dust  sheets. 
The  monumental  subtlety  of  William 
Kent's  interior  architecture  still  works 
its  magic;  so  does  the  park  outside  the 
windows,  with  its  peacocks  and  lla- 
mas, and  above  all  its  herds  of  white 
deer,  dappling  the  avenues  that  radiate 
out  from  the  house  across  the  flatness 
of  Norfolk,  seemingly  to  infinity. 
When  I  asked  Thaddeus  Bruno,  the  ex- 
pert in  charge  of  them,  whether  these 
white  deer  are  the  result  of  genetic  ex- 
perimentation, he  said,  "Not  at  all. 
They  are  perfectly  normal  fallow  deer. 
David's  grandfather  simply  culled  the 
ones  that  weren't  white."  On  a  moonlit 
night,  the  deer  are  a  wondrous  specta- 
cle as  they  drift  across  the  park,  their 
young  cavorting  in  their  wake.  Very 
early  one  morning,  I  wanted  to  take  a 
closer  look.  Impossible.  Since  the  theft 
of  The  While  Duck,  the  great  house 
has  been  equipped  with  an  impreg- 
nable security  system.  Come  mid- 
night, Houghton  is  bolted  and  electron- 
ically barred.  Sad  that  treasures  have 
to  be  sold  to  protect  the  treasures  that 
remain.  □ 
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THE  1995  LAND  SHARK  SEDAN 


WHon    it    comi 


to    Value...  It 


Standard  Equipment 


ALL  FEATURES  STANDARD (EXCLUDES 
TRANSMISSION,  BRAKES,  REAR  DOORS, 
FRONT  SEATS,  GAS  CAP  AND  ENGINE,) 

AVAILABLE  ONLY  ON  OPTION  PACKAGES  A,  C,  D, 
DD.  AND  ZZZ.  WINDSHIELD,  ANIMAL  SAFETY  SEAT. 
FULLY  INDEPENDENT  AND/OR  DEPENDENT 
FRONT  &  TRANSVERSE  REAR  LEAF  SPRING 
SUSPENSIONS  OPTIONAL  ONLY  ON  PACKAGE  D. 
WHICH  IS  NOT  OPTIONAL.* 


■  M  ocboni  MittM  upon  mMmi  raquMI 


GAS  CHART  THINGY 


City  IYIPG 


SHE  I  Highway  MPG 

Muni  lilllK 


MILEAGE  BASED  ON  ALL  STANDARD  EQUIPPED 

vehicles  TRAVELING  DOWNHILL  AT 
89  DEGREE  GRADE.  ACTUAL  MILEAGE 
WILL  VARY  WITH  OPTIONAL  AND  NON-OPTIONAL 
OPTIONS,  DRIVING  CONDITIONS,  DRIVING 
HABITS,  PERSONAL  HYGIENE  HABITS,  AND 
VEHICLE  CONDITION.  GAS  PUMP  NOT 
INCLUDED. 


Final 
Vehicle  Price: 

8,985,25 

MANUFACTURER  S  SUGGESTED 
RETAIL  PRICE.  PRICE  INCLUDES  BASE 
VEHICLE  WITH  OPTION  PACKAGE  C, 
WHICH  INCLUDES  NO  OPTIONS  EXCEPT 
BRAKES,  BUT  DOES  HAVE  AN 
ASHTRAY.  OPTION  QQQ  WITH  NO 
BRAKES  IS  AVAILABLE,  ALTHOUGH 
MANUFACTURER  WOULD  NOT  SUGGEST 
IT.  ADD  BUMPER-TO-TRUNK  WARRANTY, 
DEALER  HAGGLING  FEE,  PLUS: 

MsRP  x  VMpG-pDq 

July  rebate  (if  July)  x  .789% 


E=MSrP3- warp  factor  8  + 

equals: 

REALLY  FINAL 
VEHICLE  PRICE!!! 

27,586.00 


** 


"Prices  may  vary 
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We  think  we've  figured  out  why 
people  hate  shopping  for  a  car. 


//  s  i  ery  simple,  really  Shopping  for  a  car  has  become  toot  (implicated  All  those 
confusing  option  packages  and  rebates  Hours  of  haggling  I  ^h  That's  why  u  e're 
making  it  simpler.  />'i  equipping  every  new  <  )ldsmobile  with  the  most  popular 
(</>//<>//v  standard  By  taking  out  confusing  rebates    but  leaving  in  thesavh 
ourretail  *ive  you  their  best  price  right  upfront  Without  a  lot  of  haggling  Funny  but  people 

reaUy  seem  to  Hke  our  new  way  of 'doing  business  Goflgure  Demand  Better    SOlOSnPlCOl© 
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s  of  the  Fall  seems  to  have 
■  dy  made  JULIA  ORMOND 

Rend  well  through  '95.  The  English 
uty  stars  in  the  film  as  a  refined 
nan  torn  between  two  brothers 
ad  Pitt  and  Henry  Thomas)  in  old 
,  jntana.  "I  had  a  fabulous  time  being 
.'  rodeo  boys  how  to  wrangle,  rope,    - 
jys  Ormond,  enthusiasm  bursting   . ; ■:'•• 
ladylike  veneer.  She  will  also  be  seen 
imus  and  the  romantic  thriller  Captives 
gend  continues  some  more  with  "- 
Audrey  Hepburn  vehicle  SabrHjij::;: 
:areer  resembling  nothing  sptfjuchas 
n  the  horizon,  Ormond  herself 
thinks  of  taking  cover:  'Sorflqlimss 


H-  world,  I  want  to  get  bTf!  It's  lik 
mo  someone  else "  How  does  she 
Kiing  into  Audrey  Hepburn's  shoes? 
H  to,"  she  says.         -michaei  musto 
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Hype  &  Glory 

By  HENRY  ALFORD 


Seat  of  grandeur:  the  glamorous,  intriguing 
life  of  one  little  gold  cnair  in  New  York  City 


t  is  difficult  to  attend  a  society  gala  in  New  York  City 
without  encountering  a  certain  kind  of  petite  gilded 
rental  chair.  One  begins  to  wonder:  What  folly  and 
grandeur  fill  the  lives  of  these  seats?  Eager  to  learn,  I 
affixed  a  tag  bearing  the  name  of  this  publication  to  the 
underside  of  a  chair  owned  by  the  party-supply  com- 
pany Something  Different.  Then,  in  the  manner  of  a 
better-dressed  Marl  in  Perkins,  I  tracked  the  chair  over 
a  period  of  17  months— from  charity  benefit  to  corpo- 
rate function  to  cocktail  party— and  carefully  docu- 
mented the  behavior  of  those  lured  into  it  (23  in  all) 
and  near  it  (untold  thousands).  By  day  the  chair— a  handsome, 
ballroom-style  affair— resides  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  where 
it  is  indecorously  stacked  in  a  warehouse  with  thousands  of 
others  of  its  ilk,  but  by  night  it 
travels  to  the  more  rarefied 
climes  of  the  metropolis,  of- 
fering up  its  dull  brilliance 
to  both  myrmidon  and  magis- 
trate. This  is  its  story. 

On  May  6,  1992,  at  three 
p.m.,  the  chair  was 
delivered   to   the 


vast  atrium  of  the  Equitable  Center,  where  it,  along  with 
master  of  ceremonies  Regis  Philbin  and  74  other  chairs,  was 
to  inject  the  proceedings  of  the  50th  Anniversary  Obie 
Awards  with  elegance  and  comfort.  Not  to  be  confused 
with  the  more  well-known  Obie  Awards  (Tlie  Village  Voice's 
Off  Broadway  awards),  these  trophies  honor  those  who  cre- 
ate outdoor  advertising— or,  as  they  are  referred  to  in  the  ad- 
vertising industry,  "outdoor  creatives." 

Standing  in  close  proximity  to  the  chair  during  the  show's 
cocktail  hour  was  the  large,  ursine  Oliviero  Toscani,  the  di- 
rector of  the  controversial  Benetton  ad  campaign  that  has 
featured  a  rainbow  of  condoms,  a  priest  kissing  a  nun,  and 
a  man  languishing  from  aids.  "In  England  they  almost  put 
me  in  prison,  but  in  New  York  and  Holland  they  give  me 
prizes,"  said  a  somewhat  exasperated  Toscani.  During  the 
subsequent  awards  presentation,  Philbin  told  a  joke  of  the 
Adorable  Utterances  of  Children  variety  ("Look,  Mommy- 
it's  Jesus  and  Kathie  Lee!"),  and  Toscani  won  an  Obie  for 
his  "bus  side"  work,  including  the  image  of  children  wear- 
ing war  paint.  Children  everywhere  have  been  honored. 

Six  months  later  the  chair  turned  up  in  the  parlor  of  an 
elegant  Fifth  Avenue  apartment  that  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Barbara  Hutton.  It  is  now  the  home  of  Dr.  Mona  Ack- 
erman,  who  was  hosting  a  dinner  party  to  celebrate  the  suc- 
cessful raising  of  $1  million  for  the  American  Friends  of 
the  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  The  evening's  high- 
ight  was  a  private  recital,  for  the  70  assembled  guests, 
by  Itzhak  Perlman  and  Samuel  Sanders.  During  the 
guests'  arrival,  catalogue  legend  Lillian  Vernon,  radi- 
ating philanthropic  warmth,  brushed  up  against  the 
chair.  When  asked  if  she  was  familiar  with  the  va- 
riety of  chair  under  surveillance,  she  became 
highly  excitable  ("Yes!  Yes!  Yes!"),  explaining 
that  to  her  the  chairs  represent  "party  time. 
Party  time.  Party.  Joy." 
The  evening's  guest  of  honor,  a  tuxedoed 
Zubin  Mehta,  sat  on  the  chair  during  both  the 
concert  and  the  dinner.  I  asked  the  panda-like 
maestro  if  he  found  the  chair  comfortable;  he 
opined,  "For  a  short  concert,  yes.  But  I  wouldn't  want 
to  hear  Parsifal  on  it."  His  wife,  Nancy,  later  joined  us 
and  explained  that  she  owns  42  of  the  same  kind  of 
chair.  "Yours  are  white,"  the  maestro  reminded  her.  She 
responded,  "Yes.  Because  we're  in  California.  We  have 
gazebos  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff."  Mehta  then  posited 
that  "you  can't  have  gold  on  the  (Continued  on  page  162) 
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(Continued  from  page  160)  lawn."  His  wife  agreed,  "We 
don't  like  gold  in  California.  That's  the  way  New  York  does 
it,  but  not  us."  After  this  exchange  I  inquired,  "You're  au 
naturel?"  "Well,"  Mrs.  Mehta  said,  hesitating,  "we're  not 
gold."  Eventually,  the  maestro  proudly  announced,  "We're 
white!"  Mrs.  Mehta  looked  at  her  husband  indulgently  and 
explained,  "We  have  a  lot  of  trees." 

Five  weeks  later,  on  December  15,  the  chair  arrived  at  3 
West  51st  Street,  where  Tlie  Sporting  News  was  sponsoring  a 
symposium  on  the  state  of  professional  baseball.  Empty  for 
the  first  half-hour  of  the  panel  discussion,  the  chair  later  be- 
came the  roost  of  Dick  Ebersol,  the  president  of  NBC  Sports, 
who  is  married  to  Susan  Saint  James.  While  seated,  the  rest- 
less Ebersol  exhibited  a  variety  of  gestural  nuances  and  ac- 
tivities, including  lip  massage,  temple  caressing,  and  earlobe 
appraisal.  When  asked  for  a  chair  appraisal,  he  confessed, 
"I'm  much  more  of  a  couch  kind  of  guy.  My  shoes  stay  off 
most  of  the  day."  Then,  with  a  vague  note  of  threat  in  his 
voice,  "I  even  take  my  shoes  off  at  other  people's  homes." 

Some  five  months  later,  on  May  Day,  the  chair  was  sur- 
rounded by  works  by  Rembrandt,  Picasso,  and  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  apartment  of  investment  banker 
Amnon  Barness  and  his  wife,  Caren,  who  were  renewing  their 
wedding  vows.  "I  get  so  tired  standing  up  at  these  things," 
said  the  formidable  lawyer  William  Goodstein  shortly  before 
sitting  in  the  chair  for  a  postceremony  feeding.  Currently  list- 
ing among  his  clients  Liz  Smith,  Reggie  Jackson,  and  Geor- 
gette Mosbacher,  Goodstein— who  talks  on  the  phone  an  av- 
erage of  180  times  a  day— proved  to  be  highly  restive;  during 
the  meal  he  got  up  repeatedly  for  telephone  mania,  placing  or 
returning  calls  to  George  Steinbrenner  and  Liz  Smith,  Willie 
Randolph,  Steve  Carlton,  and  Julie  Newmar. 

Eight  months  later,  on  January  9,  it  was  no  surprise  to 
find  the  chair— and  Mr.  Goodstein— back  in  the  Barness 
apartment.  The  chair,  placed  in  the  main  hallway,  provided 
an  ideal  vantage  point  from  which  to  view  the  gathering's 
main  event:  a  rabbi  performing  a  circumcision,  to  usher 
the  Barnesses'  newborn  grandson  into  the  Jewish 
community.  The  tension  that  the  circumcision  cer- 
emony created  among  the  male  guests  in  atten- 
dance was  palpable;  Mr.  Goodstein  launched  into 
a  frenzy  of  phone  calls  to  Liz  Smith,  Reggie 
Jackson,  Steve  Carlton,  restaurateur  Buzzy 
O'Keeffe,  and  book  editor  Judith  Regan. 

But  it  was  not  the  Barness  grandson's  entry 
into  the  Jewish  faith  that  was  the  only  source 
of  good  tidings  that  day.  Also  celebrated  was 
talk  of  Mr.  Barness's  two  sons'  joining  pro- 
fessional forces  with  Mr.  Good- 
stein. Thus,  I  left  the  chair 
surrounded    by    images    of 
progress  and  birth:  A  Jewish 
grandson.  A  newly  configured 
law  firm.  A  wealth  of  phone 
calls  to  baseball  players.  The 
chair  its  perpetual  witness, 
Manhattan  nightlife  teems  on. 


Briefly,  Kiivyn  Almoin 


Occupation:  Preferred  makeup  artist  of  single- 
named  stars  (Liza,  Cindy,  Nadja,  et  al.);  author  of 
The  Art  of  Makeup  (HarperCollins). 

Provenance:  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  in  the  heart 
of  Cajun  country. 

Education:  Dropped  out  in  the  10th  grade. 

Conditions  of  Extremely  Hypothetical  Return  to  His 
Roots:  "I'd  have  to  be  deported." 

What  Ever  Kept  Kevyn  from  Becoming  Your 

Typical  4-H  Farm  Boy?  A  deep  fondness  for  lime-green 

patent-leather  penny  loafers  was  an  early, 

if  not  instant,  disqualifier. 

Who  Was  His  Beacon  in  the  Storm? 

Barbra  Streisand  in  Funny  Girl 

Grand  Philosophy  of  Beauty:  "There  are  no  hard- 
and-fast  rules.  The  excitement  of  beauty  lies  in  the 
ability  to  look  different." 

He's  Done  Barbra,  Dolly,  Whitney— Is  There  Anybody 
Left  on  His  Wish  List?  Hillary. 

Is  There  Anyone  the  Man  Rumored  to  Be  the  Most 
Genuinely  Nice  Makeup  Artist  in  the  World  Wouldn't 
Work  His  Magic  On?  "Republicans    but  those  women 
don't  typically  think  of  putting  makeup  on  anyway." 

— ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 
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Wuhrer  Games 


Only  five  years  ago,  Kari  Wuhrer  says,  she  was  "filled 
with  the  Spirit,  speaking  in  tongues"— a  born-again 
Christian  poring  over  a  dusty  Bible  in  the  sanctity  of  a 
Manhattan  girls'  school.  "Now,"  she  says,  "I'm  danc- 
ing naked  in  movies  with  Jack  Nicholson."  In  The 
Crossing  Guard,  out  this  month,  Wuhrer  plays  a  stripper,  in  Sean 
Penn's  "family  drama,"  starring  Nicholson  and  Anjelica  Huston. 
She  prepared  for  the  part  De  Niro-style,  going  to  a  Tampa  Bay 
strip  bar  and  Method-acting  for  a  weekend.   'Not  many  stars 
would  do  all  that  nudity,  but  what  the  hell!  I  got  myself  right  with 
God  before  I  went  into  that  room,"  she  squeals.  A  former  MTV  V.J. 
and  Remote  Control  host,  and  the  daughter  of  a  Connecticut  po- 
lice officer,  Kari  says  she  yearns  for  Hollywood's  Hayworth-and- 
Gardner  era— a  time  of  strong,  independent  women.  "I'd  get  to 
have  my  nails  done  every  day,"  she  notes.  "They  weren't  just  some- 
body's girl.  Those  chicks  were  stoked."  —DEVON  JACKSON 


Hot  Type 


T 

I  he  narrator  of  GEOFF  NICHOLSON'S  wickedly 
I  funny  Hunters  &  Gatherers  (Overlook)  is  a  hack 
I  writer  who  cynically  sets  out  to  chronicle  the  lives 
I  of  a  clique  of  charming  obsessives.  As  they  amass 
I  automobiles,  jokes,  peculiar  sounds,  imaginary  beer 
I  cans,  and,  of  course,  lovers,  he  soon  finds  himself 
I  consumed  by  collector  fever. 

Also  this  month:  MARGARET  ATWOOD'S  Good 
I  Bones  and  Simple  Murders  (Doubleday)  is  a  mis- 
cellany of  subversive  delights. 
KATI  MARTON'S  A  Death  in 
?rusalem  (Pantheon)  takes 
an  inside  look  at  the  history 
)f  the  bloody  Stern  Gang, 
the  forefathers  of  modern 
Israel's  right  wing.  In  Phil- 
ip Johnson,  Life  and  Work 
(Knopf).  FRANZ  SCHULZE 
tackles  the  complicated  life 
of  one  of  the  20th  century's 
most   famous  architects. 
LOUIS  AUCHINCLOSS  of- 
fers up  The  Collected  Sto- 
ries (Houghton  Mifflin), 
a  selection  of  his  shorter 


Cash  and  Kari:  Actress 

Kari  Wuhrer  stars 

in  The  Crossing  Guard. 


Juarez  and  Friends, 

by  Ellen  von  Unwerth;  Geoff 
Nicholson:  Anna  Pavlova  by 
Baron  de  Meyer,  from 
Vanity  Fair,  January  1921. 


works.    Former    model 
ELLEN  VON   UNWERTH 

makes  good  with  Snaps 
(Twin  Palms),  a  collec- 
tion of  her  fashion  pho- 
tography. We  give  it  two 
snaps.  George  Wash- 
ington got  weak  in 
the  knees  over  omelettes,  according  to 
DOUGLAS  G.  MELDRUM'S  The  Night  2.000  Men  Come  to 
Dinner  (Scribner).  A  Singular  Elegance  (Chronicle)  is  a  col- 
lection of  BARON  ADOLPH  DE  MEYER'S  sophisticated  por- 
traits. Madonna,  phone  sex.  and  AZT  are  just  a  few  of  the 
topics  in  DAVID  B.  FEINBERG'S  collection  of  hilarious  and 
depressing  essays.  Queer  and  Loathing  (Viking).  And  CAR- 
OL and  ANDREW  SCHNEIDER'S  cookbook.  Midnight  Snacks 
(Crown),  has  a  g low-in -the-dark  cover  that  makes  it  easy  to 
find  in  a  late-night  sugar-crash  stupor.  —  E.S. 
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le  Cross  Point 


For  every  Point  Break  tidal  wave  in  James  Le 
Gros's  career,  there  is  a  Drugstore  Cowboy  and  a 
My  New  Gun.  For  every  Oscar-hyped  Mrs.  Parker 
and  the  Vicious  Circle,  there  is  a  little  gem  like 
Floundering  (you  can  see  both  in  theaters  now). 
"When  you're  the  crown  prince  of  the  indepen- 
dent-filmfest  circuit,  it's  a  never-ending  movie  es- 
capade of  all  kinds,  shapes,  and  sizes,"  says  the  32- 
year-old  Le  Gros.  In  Mrs.  Parker,  he  plays  Round 
Table  aesthete  Deems  Taylor;  in  Floundering,  a 
comedy  about  life  in  post-riot  L.A..  the  Minneso- 
ta native  stars  as  John  Boyz,  a  character  Le  Gros  describes 
as  "forever  falling." 

Married  to  an  actress,  Kristina  Loggia  (daughter  of  ac- 
tor Robert  Loggia),  Le  Gros  works  compulsively  (he  has 
six  films  in  the  can  and  two  in  production).  And  often  he 
finds  himself  competing  against  established  character  stars 
for  roles,  rather  than  generic  Gen  X  pretty  boys.  "Some- 
times," he  says,  "it's  just  me,  Ned  Beatty,  and  Tom  Waits." 
Still,  there  are  the  occasional  pangs  of  semi-obscurity— de- 
spite  all  the  work.  And  when  people  gaze  at  him  with 
vaguely  knowing  eyes,  he  doesn't  avoid  them  the  way  he 
used  to.  "When  they  ask  me  what  I  do  I  say,  Tm  in  show 
business.'"  And  then  when  they  ask,  "'Really,  what  do  you 
do?'  my  answer  usually  is  'What  don't  I  do?" "  —D.J. 


Fest 


t's  stagnating  when  everyone  calls  you  'the  Adidas  girl,'" 
proclaims  Laura  Whitcomb,  the  outspoken  24-year- 
old  designer  behind  Label,  the  premier  fashion  house  of 
the  cutting  edge.  "I  wanted  to  emerge  with  a  different 
identity  and  do  something  really  extreme."  Whitcomb 
is  familiar  with  extremities.  With  the  men's  mag's 
permission,  she  has  appropriated  the  Playboy  Bunny 
logo,  emblazoning  the  familiar  rabbit  head  on  her 
fall  collection,  which  includes  angora  bikini  tops  and  Bunny  ears.  "The  feminist 
movement  got  us  nowhere.  People  see  the  Playboy  logo  as  demeaning  to  women, 
so  I  took  the  rabbit  head  and  twisted  its  association  by  putting  it  on  strong, 
determined  women,"  she  says.  Whitcomb  first  ran  on  fashion's  inside  track  as  a 
stylist  in  London,  before  moving  back  to  her  native  Los  Angeles.  After  making 
a  name  for  herself  vamping  up  hip-hop  and  rap  videos,  she  abandoned  styling 
for  designing  in  1991.  Tommy  Boy  Music  president  Monica  Lynch  latched 
onto  Whitcomb's  Adidaswear  early  on  and  sponsored  Label's  first  show;  stars 
such  as  Madonna,  Drew  Barrymore,  and  Juliette  Lewis  embraced  the 
ook  immediately.  For  her  next  act,  Whitcomb  is  channeling  the  energy  of  the 
dangerously  sexy  Bond  girls,  and  expanding  her  men's-wear  line  with  a 
James  Bond  look.  "I  look  at  something  and  I  want  to  distort  it  into  something 
else,"  she  says.  "I  like  to  make  a  parody  of  everything."  —peter  DAVIS 
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Jacob's 
Ladder 

Irene  Jacob— 

an  art-house  star 

is  born 


rene    Jacob    made    her 
movie  debut  as  the  piano 
teacher  in  Louis  Malle's 
An  Revoir  les  Enfants,  set- 
ting Catholic  schoolboys 
agog  while  tripping  off  her 
bicycle  and  flashing  thigh. 
Seven  years  later,  Jacob  is 
an    art-house    star-half 
Jiminy  Cricket  and  half 
siren,  with  an  alert  con- 
science and  an  unself -con- 
scious sexiness.  She  won  the 
1991  best-actress  prize  at  Cannes 
for  her  dual  role  in  Krzysztof 
Kieslowski's  The  Double  Life  of 
Veronique,    as    two    unrelated 
women  (one   Polish  and  one 
French)  experiencing  a  single 

life.  Currently  she's  anchoring  Kieslowski's  Red,  playing  a 
model  who  accidentally  injures  the  dog  of  a  retired  judge 
(Jean-Louis  Trintignant).  In  the  course  of  making  amends, 
she  discovers  that  the  man  is  a  hard-core  eavesdropper-a 
telephonic  Peeping  Tom.  She  inspires  him  to  reconnect  emo- 
tionally; he  provokes  her  to  face  her  submerged  troubles. 

While  Kieslowski  was  preparing  the  script,  he  asked  Ja- 
cob what  name  she'd  wished  for  as  a  youngster;  she  an- 
swered, "Valentine,"  and  that's  what  he  called  her  charac- 
ter. Jacob  now  sees  that  he  wanted  her  to  embody  a  woman 
"with  all  the  ideals  and  expectations  of  a  child."  Adult 
yearnings  and  girlishness  are  essential  to  Jacob's  charm.  She 
gives  an  impression  of  wholesome  strength,  yet  her  charac- 
ters are  fragile,  and  the  physical  signature  they  share  is  the 
act  of  stumbling.  In  a  mishap  caught  on-camera,  Veronique 
falls  smack  on  her  derriere  in  traffic-  "I  stumble  quite  easi- 
ly, it's  true,"  Jacob  laughingly  admits.  As  a  model  in  Red, 
she  mostly  keeps  her  balance  on  the  runway,  but  she's  the 
least  jaded  mannequin  imaginable.  The  main  reason  Kies- 
lowski made  her  a  model,  says  Jacob,  is  that  "if  she  were  a 


nurse,  you'd  think,  Of  course  she  would  stop  to  help  a  dog." 
She  did  take  the  advice  of  a  fashion  professional:  "You  can't 
show  everything  all  at  one  time;  you  have  to  choose  what  to 
show-O.K„  here  is  my  jacket  and  this  is  when  I  show  my 
shoulder,  and  here  are  my  shoes,  and  this  is  my  ear  with  my 
earring."  Still,  something  coltish  and  all  her  own  breaks 
through  her  well-rehearsed  glide. 

Jacob  is  about  to  begin  work  on  a  movie  version  of 
Joseph  Conrad's  Victory,  playing  the  tarnished  heroine  res- 
cued from  a  seedy  life  in  a  traveling  female  orchestra  by  a 
mysterious  Swede  (Willem  Dafoe).  The  role  is  a  departure 
for  the  Paris-born  actress,  who  moved  to  Switzerland  at  age 
two  and  dreaded  shooting  Red  in  Geneva,  a  city  she  left  10 
years  ago  at  age  18:  "Some  people  love  Switzerland  be- 
cause it's  quiet,"  she  says.  "When  you're  a  child,  it  s  good 
because  it's  quiet,  but  when  you're  a  teenager  you  want  to 
stand  for  things,  you  want  to  be  confronted  with  things. 
To  her  relief,  filming  Red  gave  her  "a  nice  souvenir  of  the 
city"  If  you're  as  sane  and  talented  as  Jacob,  you  can  go 
home  again.  -MICHAEL  sragow 
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Mad  Malcolm 


Nearly  25  years  after  becoming  our 
favorite  cad  with  a  codpiece,  in  Stanley 
Kubrick's  A  Clockwork  Orange, 
Malcolm  McDowell  is  having  a  busy 
year.  In  March,  he  plays  the  heavy  in 
Tank  Girl,  a  sort  of  feminist  variation  on 
Mad  Max.  And  this  Thanksgiving,  he'll 
incur  the  wrath  of  every  undersocialized 
adolescent  when  he  murders  Captain 
Kirk  in  Star  Trek:  Generations.  "Mr. 
Shatner  must  have  seen  all  those  resid-  • 
ual  checks  flashing  before  his  eyes,"  says  McDowell, 
reflecting  on  the  cinematic  euthanasia.  "I  said,  'Right. 
You've  had  a  nice  long  run  of  30  years,  but  it's  time 
to  go.'"  McDowell  says  he  plays  "a  variation  on  the 
mad-scientist  theme.  He's  a  man  who's  touched 
Shangri-la  and  wants  to  get  back  at  any  cost.  It  was 
a  lovely  part.  I  got  to  torture  LeVar  Burton." 

After  spending  an  awkward  period  hiding  out  in 
independent  films  such  as  1 992's  The  Player, 
McDowell  has  resolved  to  use  the  "little  heat"  his 
career  has  recently  acquired  to  finance  Monsfer 
Butler— a  small  film  the  late  Lindsay  Anderson  [If . . .) 
had  planned  to  direct  before  he  died  in  September. 
This  should  serve  only  to  embellish  a  roguish 
C.V.  (see  Caligula  or  Royal  Flash).  And  McDowell 
has  some  advice  for  others  faced  with  playing 
offbeat,  fiendish  parts:  "Remember,  they  all  have 
mothers,"  he  confides.  "And  the  good  villain 
has  to  enjoy  his  work,  because  if  he's  having  fun, 
the  audience  will  like  him."  -JOHN  BRODIE 


Janeane  Garofalo,  comedienne: 
Un-American  Activities,  by  Sally  Bel/rage 

(HarperCollins).  "I  am  fascinated 

by  all  things  50s.  Everyone  was  s/raitlaced. 

homogeneous,  and  kept  in  line.  I  could 

not  have  survived." 


Manolo  Blahnik, 

designer:  Bagheria, 

by  Dacia  Maraini  (Rizzoli) 

"A  wonderful,  wonderful 

story  about  Palermo. 

I  very  page  is  lull  of  color, 

taste,  and  delight." 


Charles  Gwathmey,  architect: 

The  Agenda,  by  Bob  Woodward 

{Simon  &  Schuster).  "An  incisive,  revealing 

and  compelling  portrayal  of  an 

unbelievable  process." 
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If.  Diary 

By  DEBORAH  MITCHELL 


Stone  s  fortress;  Clintons  have  time  with  the 
Torah;  Peter  Jennings's  brush  with  the  Dead 


For  more  than  six  years,  Sharon  Stone  had  been 
perfectly  content  with  her  little  one-bedroom, 
1,200 -square-foot  house  nestled  in  the  Hollywood 
Hills  off  Mulholland  Drive.  Trading  up  wasn't  on 
her  agenda,  even  after  stardom  struck.  Then  Stone 
was  plagued  by  a  stalker.  The  property  was 
deemed  insufficiently  secure,  so  she's  moved  into 
temporary  quarters  while  looking  for  a  more 
fortress-like  residence.  Her  beloved  home  is  now 
for  sale,  though  prospective  buyers  are  not  being 
informed  of  its  celebrity  provenance. 
Also  in  the  market:  Jodie  Foster.  While  she  searches  for 
her  dream  house,  she's  renting  Bette  Davis's  old  apartment 
in  Hollywood.  It's  in  one 
of  the  few  doorman 
buildings  in  L.A.,  built  in 
the  20s  by  bandleader 
Paul  Whiteman  for  Dor- 
othy Parker  and  Robert 
Benchley.  Foster's  rental 
is  supposed  to  be  tempo- 
rary, but  she  seems  in  no 
hurry  to  move.  She  is 
such  a  Bette  Davis  fan 
that  she  took  the  time  to 
host  a  TNT  documentary, 
All  About  Bette.  The 
apartment  comes  with  its 
own  set  of  Davis  devo- 
tees. Recalling  a  time 
when  fame  was  less  dan- 
gerous, the  fans  leave  an  offering  on  Davis's  old  doorstep 
every  Christmas:  a  pack  of  cigarettes  with  a  ribbon  and  a 
note  that  reads,  keep  on  smoking,  bette. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  PEWS 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Synagogue's  bulletin  in- 
quires why  The  New  York  Times  neglected  to  report  that 
Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton  attended  Rosh  Hashanah  services 
at  the  non-denominational  Old  Whaling  Church  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  with  lawyer  Alan  Dershowitz.  (Afterward 
the  president  wished  everyone  L'shana  tova,  "Happy  holi- 
days" in  Hebrew.)  Congregants  at  the  Orthodox  Fifth  Av- 
enue tempi-'  die  talking  about  an  unlikely  worshiper  of  their 
own.  On  Kol  Nidre  (the  eve  of  Yom  Kippur),  Ron  Perel- 
man  and  girlfriend  Patricia  Duff  arrived  in  separate  limos— 
presumably  so  thai  Duff,  who  has  not  converted  to  Judaism, 


Brokaw  and  Bacall:  The  anchorman  joins  the  star  at  her  hook  party. 


could  leave  when  she  chose.  Seated  upstairs  in  the  women's 
section,  she  surprised  everyone  by  staying  for  the  entire  three-; 
hour  service.  "She  was  kerplunked  in  the  front  row,"  says 
another  worshiper,  "which  is  a  big  deal  in  that  synagogue." 

AND... 

.  .  .  The  almost  divorced  Peter  Jennings  may  have  accom- 
panied Barbra  Streisand  to  the  White  House,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  hot  date  in  his  hometown,  he  brings  along  ABC 
producer  Katherine  Freed.  Jennings  and  Freed,  along  with 
his  12-year-old  son,  Christopher,  caught  the  first  night  of 
the  Grateful  Dead  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
.  .  .  Paul  Simon  was  in  the  audience  when  his  22-year-old  son, 

Harper,  and  his  five-man 
band  performed  at  an 
opening  at  Manhattan's 
Gallery  Lok  for  Simon's 
Montauk  neighbor  pho- 
tographer Peter  'Beard. 
Harper,  the  son  of  his  fa- 
ther's first  wife,  Peggy 
Harper,  is  embarking  on  a 
career  as  a  professional 
musician;  on  top  of  sing- 
ing lead  and  playing  gui- 
tar, he  writes  all  the  as-yet- 
unnamed  band's  songs. 
.  .  .  Tom  Brokaw  attended 
the  Russian  Tea  Room 
celebration  for  his  old 
friend  Lauren  Bacall's 
new  book,  Now.  They  met  more  than  20  years  ago,  at  the 
L.A.  home  of  the  late  financier  Norton  Simon  and  his  wife, 
Jennifer  Jones.  "'Betty'  is  what  I  quickly  learned  she  likes 
to  be  called,  and  Betty  was  all  that  I  hoped  she  would  be," 
says  Brokaw.  "She's  a  legend  who's  earned  the  title  but 
doesn't  dwell  on  it." 

...  At  East  Hampton's  Delia  Femina  restaurant,  each  menu 
is  decorated  with  a  caricature  of  a  popular  local  celebrity, 
such  as  co-owner  adman  Jerry  Delia  Femina,  Billy  Joel, 
Peter  Boyle,  or  Martha  Stewart.  But  let's  imagine  that  when 
you  sit  down  to  dine  you  are  handed  a  bill  of  fare  embla- 
zoned with  an  unappetizing  drawing  of  superflack  Peggy  Sie- 
gal.  What  to  do?  You  might  hand  the  menu  back  with  a 
shudder,  asking  for  another.  "That's  so  funny,"  the  maitre  d' 
might  tell  you,  as  he  did  a  friend  of  ours.  "You're  the  sixth 
person  tonight  who's  refused  the  Peggy  Siegal  cover." 
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The  first  tiwelgwe  her  a  diamond  ring 
she  cried  and  called  her  mother" 


I'll  always  remember  that  face. 
The  smile  bordering  on  a  tear. 
Eyes  as  lively  as  the  diamond 
I  nervously  slipped  on  her  finger. 
And  now  that  we  have  come 
so  far  together,  perhaps  it's  time  to 
celebrate  that  love,  agpdn,  with  a 
diamond  as  exceptional  as  our  love. 


iprtiond wottum. 
ipriond  diamond. 


\n  exceptional  diamond  of  two  carats,  or  more,  is  so  rare  that  fewr  than  01 

r •    •         •  •  •.  .  .*•      —  --'       -    - 
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.iamond jeweler.  1-800-858-7110. 


women  win  ever  own  one. 


of  your  local  expert 
A  diamond  is  forever. 


Nature  Conservancy  benefit 
Howard  Stringer  with  Dominick  Du 
-  \       at  Stringer's  New  York  ho 


&.. 


Lee  Raaziwill  Ross 
at  Howard  Stringer's. 


I 


tlk: 


U  Camera 


Giants  in  their  fields: 

Jean  Paul  Gaultier 
and  RuPaul.  , 


Seasonal  thrills 


V 


Claus  von  Biiiow  at  the 

Fete  de  Famille  at  Mortimer's. 


is. 


Marella  Agnelli  and 

David  Rockefeller  at 

the  World  Monuments 

Fund  luncheon. 


Patty  Cisneros,  Agnes  Gund, 
and  Nan  Kemp 
Monjuments  Furi 


w. 


enefits,  balls,  and  book  parties  are 
more  common  man  parched  leaves 
in  a  New  York  autumn.  Among  this 
fall's  festivities:  the  kickoff  cocktail 
party  for  the  Nature  Conservan- 
cy's "First  Great  Party  to  Save  the 
Last  Great  Places,"  hosted  by  CBS 
president  Howard  Stringer  at  his 
Upper  East  Side  home,  heralding  the  founda- 
tion's big  bash  in  Central  Park;  the  lively 
launch  for  Jean  Paul  Gaultier's  eponymous 
perfume,  held  at  Industria,  which  was  trans- 
formed into  a  French  marketplace  for  the 
occasion;  the  premiere  of  a  restored  ver- 
sion of  George  Cukor's  My  Fair  Lady,  cele- 
brated at  the  Plaza  hotel,  with  proceeds 
going  to  the  Audrey  Hepburn  Hollywood  for 
Children  Fund  and  the  American  Film  Insti- 
tute; the  publication  party  for  Joseph  Heller's 
Closing  Time,  his  sequel  to  Cafch-22,  at  '21 '; 
the  World  Monuments  Fund  luncheon  at  the 
Pierre,  honoring  David  Rockefeller  for  his 
leadership  in  the  preservation  of  art  and  ar- 
chitecture; and  the  annual  Fete  de  Famille 
aids  benefit  under  a  tent  at  Mortimer's. 


Vendela  def 

gravity 
My  Fair  Lac 
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Timeless  design.  I  Nt-miiiiii  leathers.  Hand 
craftsmanship.  ( Colors  inspired  l»y  1 1 1« -  wind,  water,  earth  ;ui«l  sk\.  The 
seasons  of  fashion  come  and  go,  I » ■  ■  •  Timl)t*rlaii<l" 
1 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 1  n  outlasts  them  all.  Let  others  be  in.  We're  out— 
where  the  elements  are.  Timberland.  <  'm  this  year, 
and  every  year.    I  800  I  ••»  5545 
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Hillary  and  Chelsea  Clinton 
were  headliners  at  the  sec- 
ond annual  "Kids  for  Kids" 
Pediatric    aids    Foundation 
benefit  in  New  York.  Co-host- 
ed by  Elizabeth  Glaser,  Don- 
na Karan,  Chris  and  Pat  Ri- 
ley,   and    Harper's    Bazaar 
editor  in  chief  Liz  Tilberis,  the 
event  was  teeming  with  celebrities,  who, 
with    their    offspring,    played    carnival 
games  organized  by  other  celebrities. 
Diane  Sawyer  and  Mike  Nichols  ran 
the  Gone  Fishin'  booth,  Johnny  Depp 
manned  the  mini-hockey  rink  with  Kate 
oss,  and   Donna   Hanover  Giuliani, 
th  son  Andrew,  worked  the  tick-tack- 
toe  game.  More  than  $1    million  was 
sed  for  pediatric-AlDS  research. 


Guaranteed  to  make  a  deep  impression 
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Howie  Long  is  the  Foxy  face  of  the  TV  gridiron 


T 

he  square-jawed  star  of  Fox  NFL  Sunday,  Howie 
Long  would  look  right  at  home  on  Monday's  Mel- 
rose Place— and  many  speculate  a  movie  career  is 
in  the  offing  for  the  former  Raider  star.  But  as 
GEORGE  WAYNE  discovers,  Howie's  content  to  be 
famous  for  football,  and  his  new  line  of  silk  un- 
I    derwear. 

George  Wayne:  So,  Mr.  Long  is  sports  television 's  new  kid  on 
the  Mock. 

Howie  Long:  I've  gone  from  an  old  beat-up  football  player 
to  new  kid,  which  is  great;  it's  like  a  recharge. 
G.W.  Isn't  your  co-commentator  Terry  Bradshaw  a  bit  envious 
of  you?  You're  younger,  hunkier,  and  you  have  more  hair. 
H.L.  I  think  we  are  two  different  types.  It's  like  comparing 
Jeeps  and  Cadillacs  .  .  . 
G.W.  And  you  are  the  Cadillac. 
H.L.  I'm  probably  more  of  a  Jeep,  only  because 
I'm  younger.  I  seem  to  be  drawing  in  a  differ- 
ent viewer  than  Terry. 
G.W.  Like  who? 

H.L.  Younger,  and  they're  trying  to  bring  in 
a  female  audience,  and  from 
what  I  hear  the  numbers 
are  up. 

G.W.  Is  Mr.  Long  a 
cocky  individual? 
H.L.  Oh  no,  not 
at  all.  I  probably 
do  as  much  self- 
evaluating  on  a 
daily  basis  as 
anyone.  I  don't 
think    anyone 
has  ever  depict- 
ed  me   as   being 

cocky.  Perhaps  hotheaded,  impatient 
forgetful,  a  perfectionist,  anal-retentive 
G.W.  Anal-retentive? 

H.L.  Sure.  I  mean,  I  can't  go  to  bed  without  a 
room  being  clean.  I  don't  know  why  that  is.  .  . 
G.W.  You're  275  pounds,  six  feet  Jive— enormous. 
H.L.  Yeah,  until  you  step  into  a  locker  room.  When 
I  goi    n  the  league  I  think  I  was  one  of  the  bigger 
guys;  v   .en  I  left  I  was  one  of  the  smallest. 
G.W.  Yeah,  it's  the  steroids. 
H.L.  I've  heard  that.  Fortunately  for  me  my  dad 
is  six  feet  seven,  255  pounds.  I've  never  had  to 
worry  about  size. 

G.W.  I'm  sure  for  most  of  your  life,  Mr.  Long, 
you've  had  women  swooning  at  your  feet. 


The  Longest  Yard 
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H.L.  I  really  don't  notice  them,  but  I  hear  that  a  lot. 
G.W.  You  don't  notice  adulation? 
H.L.  I  don't  notice  the  women. 
G.W.  //;  college  you  weren  't  landing  all  the  coeds? 
H.L.  No,  my  wife  and  I  have  been  together  since  my  sopho- 
more year  of  college. 

G.W.  /  hear  you  really  want  to  be  a  movie  star. 
H.L.  Everyone  wants  me  to  be  a  movie  star.  I've  been  hear- 
ing that  for  years.  If  it  works  out,  it  works  out. 
G.W.  You  have  the  most  amazing  calves  I've  ever  seen. 
H.L.  Yeah,  they're  implants. 
G.W.  Really?  What  else  is  implanted? 
H.L.  No,  just  kidding.  This  is  God's  work. 
G.W.  Those  are  natural  calves?  A  lot  of  guys  would  kill  for 
those  calves. 

H.L.  Believe  me,  I  know.  I've  been  in  the  gym  and  that's  all 
they  talk  about. 

G.W.  Tell  me  about  your  new  sportswear  line. 
H.L.  I'm  involved  with  two  different  companies:  one 
is  for  a  Rugby  line,  and  the  other  is  for  silk  boxers. 
Boxer  shorts  are  popular  now— women  like  'em. 

G.W.  Do  you  wear  boxers  or  briefs? 
H.L.  I  wear  boxers  around 
the  house,  but  it's  hard 
to  get  'em  in  double-X. 
G.W.  Do  you  think 
there  are  any  ho- 
mos playing  pro 
football? 
H.L.    Well,    I 
read  an  article 
once      where 
they    said    one 
out  of  every  10  indi- 
viduals is  homosexual.  So  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  locker  room  one  day, 
and  there  were  55  guys  there,  so  I 
go,  One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six  ...  but  I've  never  been  ap- 
proached. Look,  I  told  you  before: 
I  don't  care  what  you  do— if  you 
can  play  defensive  tackle,  please 
ine  up. 

G.W.  How  about  tight  end? 
H.L.  Well,  you're  diving  into  a 
whole  other  area.  I  have  no  frame 
of  reference. 

G.W.  Who  does  Mr.  Long  pick  to 
win  the  Super  Bowl'.' 
H.L.  I  pick  Dallas  to  win  again 
over  the  Raiders. 
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Frangelico!  Translated  directly  from  the  Italian. 
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?!       RALPH       LAUREN 

H  0  L  I  DAY      AT      THE      P  0  L  0      5  T  0  R  E 


Vanity  Fair's  1994 


Hall  of  Fame 


Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz 


"I  am  not  what  I  am."  — Othello,  Act  One,  Scene  One. 

Tell  us  about  it.  This  was  the  year  when  appearances  and  realities  got  shuffled 
like  old  Bicycle  cards  on  a  street  hustlers  box  top.  Sometimes  we  could  follow 
the  flow,  and  things  and  people  were  just  what  they  seemed.  More  often,  we  got 
taken  to  the  cleaners. 
Los  Angeles  almost  got  taken  into  the  La  Brea  tar  pits  when  the  (Continued  on  page  m> 


Simba 


Forget  Eisner  versus  Katzenberg.  Forget  the  Virginia  theme  park  and 
Euro  Disney.  The  Lion  King  was  Disney  doing  what  it  does  best:  reaching  into 
the  well  of  archetypes — the  good  father  we  yearned  for,  the  wicked  uncle 
we  feared,  the  power  of  love.  Simba  (here  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  with  his 
co-stars,  Tlmon  and  Pumbaa)  has  left  his  mark  in  more  ways  than  one. 


IS! 


(Continued  from  page  181)  earth  itself  proved  to  be  un- 
reliable. If  you  can't  trust  the  crust,  what  can  you  rely 
on?  While  it  might  have  been  a  fit  ending  for  a  city 
of  illusionists,  think  of  the  consequences:  If  L.A.  dis- 
appeared, what  would  become  of  the  American  legal 
system?  Or  the  Nielsens?  But  the  city  survived,  the 
Menendez  brothers  saw  (injustice  done,  and  the  O.J.- 
dammerung  began.  The  phrase  "show  trial"  acquired 
a  new  meaning,  as  Court  TV  became  the  fifth  net- 
work. Judge  ho,  Michael  Ovitz  on  line  two. 

When  the  shaking  stopped,  the  bouncing  began: 
Gubcr  from  Sony,  Diller  from  QVC,  Katzenberg 
from  Disney.  And  then  the  rebounding,  as  a  trio  of 
lost  boys— Katzenberg,  Spielberg,  and  Geffen— found- 
ed their  own  Hollywood  never-never  land.  The  battle 
for  Paramount  was  the  trash-talking  free-for-all  that 
set  the  tone  for  a  year  of  tsuris  in  the  studios.  Busi- 
nessmen acted  like  bad  sports,  while  whole  sports  act- 
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ed  like  bankrupt  businesses.  Fox,  the  first  people  t e 
base  a  show  on  a  family  named  Simpson,  snatched 
Sunday  football  from  CBS.  Maybe  if  Murdoch  haf 
shown  an  interest  in  baseball,  we  would  have  had 
real  pennant  race.  Instead,  we  had  to  watch  Ken 
Shoot  the  Bettmann  Archive1"  Burns:  Ty  Cobb,  ath 
lete  for  the  90s.  After  the  World  Series  that  wasn't^ 
the  hockey  season  didn't  begin.  It  almost  seemed  nat  Jte 
ural  to  tune  in  to  the  Federated  Department  Store; 
Parade  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Whereas  the  digitocracy  provided  action.  Washing 
ton  was  the  city  where  nothing  happened.  The  Clin 
ton  health  plan,  which  once  looked  unstoppable,  became  is 
untouchable.  Hillary,  queen  of  the  career-obsessed  Uber  v 
boomers,  retired  to  lick  her  wounds,  while  her  hus-J 
band  tried  to  find  dictators  he  could  discipline.  We 
were  so  confused— is  the  crisis  in  Somalia  or  Cuba  oii' 
North  Korea  or  Haiti?— it  was  almost  comforting  to 


a  familiar  face:  Hello,  Saddam!  In  Arkansas, 

ch  only  seems  like  a  foreign  country,  congressman 

d  sweater-set  model  Jim  Leach  tried  to  figure  out 

ether  Whitewater  was  really  the  crime  oi~  the  mil- 

nium  or  just  the  wa\  the)  <\o  bidncss  down  there. 

•  make  up  for  these  dead  ends,  the  nation's  capital 

ve   us  some  double  helpings:   two  secretaries  of 

nte,  Jimim   Carter  and  the  real  one;  the  two  lives 

I  CM. A.  turncoat  Rick   Ames;  plus  the  second  com- 

i  o(  Manon  Barry. 

Some  of  the  calls  were  hard,  lorrest  (lump  looked 
e  aw  idiot,  but  he  was  realK  wise.  Unless  he  realh 

;ts  an  idiot  (Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  called  the  movie 

vloiih  \merican  magical  realism").  The  only  things 
il  about  Woodstock  II  were  the  hype  and  the  mud 
it  did  that  make  u  an)  different  from  Woodstock  I? 

r.   and   Mrs.    Donald    [rump   recovered   from   then 
idding,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Jackson  walked 


down  the  aisle.  Soon-to-be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivana  Trump 
announced  their  marriage,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Carville  spun  theirs.  Never  had  the  other  options, 
from  celibacy  to  adultery,  looked  so  respectable. 

Some  calls  were  clear.  Rwanda  was  a  real  horror. 
making  us  mindful  of  our  limitations  as  a  nation,  and 
as  a  species.  For  distraction,  we  turned  to  Four  Wed- 
dings and  a  Funeral,  a  real  charmer,  to  Quiz  Show,  a 
real  scandal,  and  to  Pulp  Fiction,  really  messy.  Mega- 
lomodel  Anna  Nicole  Smith  got  a  real  rock  (not  from 
QVC).  Howard  Stern  and  William  Bennett  had  real 
best-sellers  though  the)  turned  out  to  be  fake  politi- 
cians. 

Cartoons  that  told  the  truth,  saints  who  sold  us  a 
bill  of  goods,  and.  here  and  there,  someone  doing  an 
honest  day's  work,  living  an  honest  day's  life:  real 
and  surreal,  the)  are  the  1994  Hall  of  lame. 
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j       Robert  Shapiro 


F.  Lee  Bailey  and  Alan  Dershowitz 

pioneered  the  role  of  celebrity  lawyer. 

Now  they're  playing  second  string 

to  Robert  Shapiro,  the  amateur  pugilist  whose 

past  clients — Linda  Lovelace, 

Johnny  Carson,  Christian  Brando — 

were  only  warm-ups  for  the  main  event: 

the  murder  trial  of  0.  J.  Simpson. 

Is  Shapiro  just  shadowboxing,  or  can  he 

make  the  knockout  punch? 
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Martina  Navratikiva 


Nowhere  is  the  penalty  for  not  facing 
reality  harsher  than  on  Centre  Court  at  Wimbledon. 

A  true  champion  can  rise  above  a 
messy  palimony  suit,  but  when  the  legs  are  gone  and 

the  breath  is  short,  the  whole  world  sees  it. 

Martina  Navratilova  left  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right 

way,  losing  only  in  the  finals — to  an  opponent 

who  was  one  year  old  when 

Martina  played  her  first  Wimbledon. 

Way  to  go. 


During  the  winter  of  '94,  snowbound  northerners 

fell  in  love  with  the  Melrose  Place  swimming  pool  and 

its  attendant  houris— clockwise  from  top  left, 

Marcia  Cross  (Kimberly),  Courtney  Thorne-Smith  (Alison), 

Laura  Leighton  (Sydney),  Heather  Locklear  (Amanda), 

Daphne  Zuniga  (Jo),  and  Josie  Bissett  (Jane). 

Fans  in  the  Sunbelt  offered  no  excuses  for  their 

enthusiasms.  Sure,  this  is  a  realistic  show: 

don't  the  women  in  your  building  all  look  like  this? 

The  bitchery  rang  true;  that  was  enough. 
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Hugh  Grant 


"Englishman" 
and  "heartthrob"  haven't  fit 
in  the  same  sentence 
since  the  Fab  Four. 
Hugh  Grant  brought  them 
back  together 
in  Sirens  and  Bitter  Moon- 
but  mostly  in 
Four  Weddings  and  a  Funeral. 
Next  year, 
An  Awfully  Big  Adventure 
is  supposed  to 
show  his  dark  side,  but  for  now 
you  could  put  him  on 
a  calendar  in  his  clothes 
and  talk  to  him 
the  next  morning. 
Memo  to  Freud:  Is  this  what 
women  really  want? 
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David  Copperf  ield  and 
Claudia  Schiffer 


7?      .  ▼ 


When  the  magician  with  the 
ridiculous  name  stole  the  supermodel's  heart, 

millions  of  men  wanted  to  make 

David  Copperfield  disappear,  and  no  wonder. 

Since  Claudia  Schiffer  put  on  her 

first  pair  of  Guess?  jeans,  she  had  been 

fostering  illusions:  maybe  she'll  ride  my  bicycle 

Suddenly,  tragically,  the  visions  vanished. 

(The  couple's  high-wire  act,  right, 

has  them  suspended  above 
the  Opera  de  Paris— alone  at  last.) 
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Steven  Spielberg,  Jeffrey  Katzenberg, 
and  David  Gef fen 


Put  the  world's  most  successful  director, 

Hollywood's  brightest  unemployed  studio  head, 

and  a  billionaire  record  magnate  together, 

and  what  do  you  get?  Three  Amigos  or  Three  Big  Egos? 

You  definitely  get  the  possibility  of  the  first 

new  major  studio  since  Twentieth  Century  Fox  was  created 

in  1935.  Spielberg,  Katzenberg,  and  Geffen 

roughed  out  their  script  after  a  White  House  state  dinner  for 

Boris  Yeltsin.  Yeltsin  rules  only  a  former  superpower; 

their  turf  is  a  superpower  culture,  with 

boundary  markers  at  E.T.,  The  Lion  King,  and  Nirvana. 

"We  want  to  be  the  owners  of 

our  own  dreams,"  said  Spielberg.  Why  not? 

They  already  own  ours. 
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"I  lam  ha*  a 

ill  I  |>  I  "lll.llllll  IMII. 

mixed  *iih  a  real 

hardness  nl  In  ini;.' 

sa>4»  Michael 

f 'ttflM  i  llllM  I. 

director  of  Hob  Roy. 

in  Mhich  Nceson  stars 

■4\  an  IXih-i rniur \ 

Scottish  hero. 


i  Neeson  entered  the  realm 
of  Hollywood's  hottest  with  his  starring  role 


smoldering  power  is  box-office  gold, 
drawing  leading  ladies  such  as  Jessica  Lange, 

Meryl  Streep,  Jodie  Foster-r-_— 

and  Neeson's  new  wife,  Natasha  Richardson. 

On  the  set  of  the  upcoming  $25  million  Rob  Roy, 

JOHANNA  SCHNELLER  gets  to  know  the  nice 

Irish  boyo  and  his  alter  ego,  Lord  Liam 


* 
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t  the  foot  of  a  bonny  waterfall  in  the 
gorgeous  green  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, Lord  Liam  sits  in  a  curious  chair 
of  canvas  and  wood.  He  folds  his 
kilt  and  shawl  about  him,  and  stares 
at  his  damp  boots.  A  sorceress  named 
Morag  has  painted  his  face  and  legs 
with  blood  and  bruises,  and  the  clouds 
on  his  forehead  are  more  ominous 
than  those  in  the  sky. 

All  around  him.  dozens  of  serfs 
prepare  for  the  next  shot  of  the  movie 
they  are  here  to  create,  Rob  Roy.  the 
story  of  a  swashbuckling  18th-cen- 
tury Scotsman.  But  Lord  Liam  is 
alone.  His  princess  bride,  Natasha 
Richardson— of  the  noble  theatrical 
bloodlines  oi'  Redgrave  and  Richard- 
son—is this  morning  exercising  the 
horses  near  Inverlochy  Castle,  the  state- 
ly five-star  inn  where  the  newly  married  couple  entertain. 
The  shot  is  ready  at  last.  Neeson  rises  to  his  full  height 
of  six  feet  four  inches,  and  strides  across  the  shallows  to 
the  spot  where  his  stand-in,  in  a  wondrous  yellow  wet 
suit,  has  been  shivering  for  20  minutes.  A  trusted  servant 
pours  hot  water  from  an  urn  into  Neeson's  wet  suit, 
which  is  the  color  of  flesh. 

"I  don't  envy  him,  going  into  that  river,"  the  production 
assistant  says.  "Mind  you,  for  S3  million,  I'd  do  it,  too." 
Neeson  wades  in  until  the  icy  water  reaches  his  chest. 
With  the  camera  rolling,  he  takes  a  deep  breath,  sub- 
merges, then  shoots  out  of  the  water  and  glances  wildly 
around  for  his  British  pursuers.  He  repeats  this  three  or 
four  times  in  the  space  of  10  minutes. 

After  the  last  take,  the  crew  applauds  most  thunder- 
ously. Assistants  gather  to  help  the  lord  from  the  river. 
Stripping  off  his  wet  garments,  they  swaddle  him  in  tow- 
els and  blankets,  revive  him  with  a  toddy  of  vitamin -C 
powder,  sugar,  and  hot  water,  and  whisk  him  into  an  un- 
canny metal  structure  called  a  trailer  for  a  shower. 

It  was  not  ever  thus  for  Liam  Neeson,  movie  star.  A 
short  while  ago,  he  too  was  a  struggling  serf,  born  of  a 
Northern  Irish  clan  once  called  McNeice.  Talent  he  pos- 
sessed, but  the  fame  that  fills  theater  seats  eluded  him  un- 
til he  captured  the  lead  role  in  the  Oscar -winning  film  Schindler's 
^___^__^^_      List,  and  won  worldwide  renown. 

""^B  So  it  is  that  at  the  age  of  42.  af- 

M  ter  nearly  20  years  of  acting,  Nee- 
1  son  finds  himself  at  the  forefront  of 
this  $25  million  film,  in  which  he 
co-stars  with  Jessica  Lange.  Quality 
scripts  are  plentiful  now.  His  next 
picture.  Nell,  the  much-anticipated  first 
film  from  Jodie  Foster's  Egg  Pictures, 
is  to  be  released  soon.  Next  year  he 
begins  shooting  Before  and  After, 
the  story  of  a  couple  facing  their  son's 

J_he 


trial  for  murder,  with  Meryl  Streep.  Finally,  he  is  pel 
to  become  one  of  the  cinematic  kings  of  his  generatio 
But  the  question  remains:  how  to  reconcile  the  i| 
Irish  boyo  with  the  modern  movie  star?  And  here 
clouds  on  Neeson's  brow  darken. 


.  l 


In  the  billiard  room  at  Inverlochy  Castle,  under 
stuffed  heads  of  four  Rocky  Mountain  elk  and  mo 
ed  horns  from  kudu,  lesser  kudu,  gerenuk,  samb 
and  hartebeests,  Liam  Neeson  swills  tea  and  doe 
dandy  Sean  Connery  impression. 
"Connery  did  a  film— The  Wind  and  the  Lion 
think  it  was.  He  was  playing  a  Moroccan,  dressed  in 
these  robes  and  swords  and  stuff,  a  real  romantic  thi 
He  kidnaps  Candice  Bergen  and  says  something  1 
[Neeson  breaks  into  a  rich  Scottish  growl]  i  am  Prii 
Afdad  Muhammad  Alfuz.  and  you  are  my  prisoner.'  \ 
laugh,  but  then  you  think,  Connery  can  do  anything.  \ 
just  accept  it.  I  remember  him  saying  once,  'I  ca 
change  my  accent— I  wouldn't  know  who  I  was  if  I  d 
Which  I  respect,"  Neeson  says. 

Of  course  Neeson  can  do  Connery— he's  the  heir 
parent  to  Connery 's  sweeping  romantic  grandeur.  (Iro 
cally,  Connery  turned  down  a  role  in  Rob  Roy,  whi 
would  have  shown  us  the  torch  passing  on-screen.)  Ar 
like  Connery.  he  never  looked  down  on  movies. 

"Liam's  ambition  wasn't  to  do  all  the  classics  at  t 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company.  He  wanted  big  parts  in  I  in. 
movies,  and  I  always  knew  he  would  succeed,"  says  I  M 
glish  actor  Richard  Graham,  Neeson's  best  friend. 

After  nearly  30  films,  Neeson  is  finally  finding  parts 
fit  his  size,  flawed  men  who  rise  to  heroism:  Oskar  Schindl 
Ethan  Frome,  and  Rob  Roy.  a  man  who  practically 
vented  blackmail  yet  still  lived  by  an  unassailable  code 
honor.  In  Nell,  Neeson  plays  Dr.  Jerome  Lovell,  a  bac 
woodsy  doctor  who  becomes  the  protector  of  a  woma  k 
played  by  Jodie  Foster,  raised  outside  civilization.  Natasl  «alh 
Richardson  plays  his  rival,  a  psychologist  who  takes 
more  conventionally  scientific  view  of  Nell. 

Neeson  is  a  screen  heartthrob  for  many  reasons 
gentleness,  grace,  masculinity  without  machismo—  bi 
Nell  taps  into  what  may  be  the  most  powerful  part  of  h 
appeal.  In  the  film,  which  contains  moments  of  great,  sa 
beauty  and  a  healthy  undercurrent  of  sexual  force,  Ne 
son  stares  into  Foster's  eyes,  his  own  baby  blues  ragin 
with  love  and  kindness.  He  is  a  noble  man  whose  strengt  In 
and  grace  are  mirrored  in  his  every  movement.  It  is  th 
kind  of  performance  that  draws  Oscar  nominations  an- 
legions  of  fans.  Rob  Roy,  its  creators  hope,  will  do  th 
same. 

"Liam  has  a  deep  romanticism,  mixed  with  a  real  hare : 
ness  of  being."  says  Michael  Caton -Jones.  Rob  Roy's  d 
rector.  "You  can't  invent  that  stuff  on  people;  he  understand 
it  in  his  bones.  It's  a  million  liny  little  things:  the  bracini 
cold  winds,  the  way  the  clouds  go.  what  you  get  taught  a 
a  kid,  the  way  the  Scottish  people  or  the  Irish  people  tall 
to  each  other.   You  start  off  with  "Fuck  you'  and  ge 
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here's  nnvs  I  hnxed  in  inv  teens  that  I  rcmemher  vividly,  am 


I11CI       ll'    OlIlCI     people,    thai     sCCIHs    .1    Vd")     CXllCIIIC    Way 

behaving.  Hut  Liam  understands  n  innately." 
ook  at  Neeson's  Rob  Ro)  getup:  bloodied  face,  black 

lv  his  hair  is  a  moss,  he's  wearing  a  skill  1ml  he's  Mill 
I  You  immediateh  want  to  be  the  nurse,"  Natasha 
hardson  says.)  "There's  an  ordinariness  about  Liam 
>ple  like,"  says  Michael  \ptcd.  Well's  director.  "I here's 
|ing  frightening  or  elitist  about  him.  We  did  a  series 
est  screenings  fot  Well,  and  the  lower  down  the  dem- 
aphies.  the  more  people  like  Liam.  I  he  higher  the 
lographics,  the  more  people  go  for  Jodie." 
Liam  and  I  come  from  a  Britain  that  is  not  Shake- 
are  or  Merchant  Ivory,"  Caton-Jones  says.  "We're 
ling-class  boys  who  kicked  and  scuffed  our  waj  up." 
mall  wonder  that  after  Sean  Connery,  Neeson  men- 
is  Brando.  "1  just  finished  his  autobiography,  and  to 
r  him  talk  about  Apocalypse  Now,  which  was  based  on 
■ad's  Heart  oj  Darkness,  which  is  my  favorite  novel. 
member  seeing  the  film  and  thinking.  God.  Brando 
obviously  gone  so  far  into  that  book,  this  is  such  a 
ggering  performance.  And  then  I  heard  all  this  shit 
ut  how  he  never  bothered  to  read  the  book.  Or  how 
en  his  agent  told  him  he  won  an  award  for  the  film, 
said.  Was  that  the  one  I  was  bald  in?'  Which  I'm 
I  was  propagated  by  the  Coppola  camp.  'Cause,  you 
iw,  these  directors'  egos  are  tucking  gmormous.  much 
re  so  than  am  actor.  I  really  respect  the  hierarchy  of 
ling  .  .  .  but  I  generally  think  directors  are  all  fascists 
leart. 

But  I  think  what  makes  Brando  a  real  artist  is  that  he 
a  lightness  to  him,"  Neeson  continues.  "I  think  it 
tes  from  one  side  actually  not  giving  a  shit,  and  the 
IT  side  being  very,  very  committed.  The  side  that's  not 
ing  a  shit  leads  to  his  total  relaxation  in  front  o\~  the 
lera.  which  is  ,70  percent  o\'  performing,  I  think.  Be- 
se  only  out  o\'  that  state  can  the  imagination  range  and 
.illy  create." 
int.  for  a  tough  guv.  Neeson  looks  pretty   comfortable 

llining   tea   leaves    in    this   posh    I9th-centurj    castle. 

l;ssed  in  a  lord's  weekend  wear  (soft  suede  jacket  over 

■nick  black  turtleneck  and  jeans),  he  leans  into  a  swim- 
Kg-pool-size  snooker  table  and  lues  o\'\'  a  shot  that  miss- 
everv   single  ball. 

■  I  he  cue  is  warped,"  I  saj  consolingly. 
"Lh.a  professional  doesn't  blame  his  equipment,"  he  says, 
n  Ballymena,  a  small  town  in  Northern  Ireland.  Nee- 
\  sport  was  bo\mg  lather  Darragh.  his  parish  priest, 
ined  two  pairs  of  boxing  gloves  So  three  times  a  week 
eson  and  seven  or  eight  other  lads  cleared  the  bingo 
ds  oft  the  church-hall  floor,  arranged  the  chairs  in  a 

ate.  and  paired  o{\. 

'I   gol  so  sort  i^\   into  it,  but   it  always  scared  the  liv- 

day lights  out  of  me,"  Neeson  savs    ''Even  smelling 
VCS  now.  it's  a  real  love  le.u   thing.  1  loved  and  feared 

nakedness  o\   it,   the   puntv    ol    it     I  here's   nothing  to 
e  behind  " 
■athei  Darragh's  boj  v\as  Northern  Ireland  champion 


three  years  running    lie  earned  the  knob  on  hi 
Ins  thud  championship  boul   at  \i  16 

SerioUS  leli    jab  I"  the  head   thai   (allied  his  brain    and  losl 

all  heai i  foi  fighting   though  he  continued  i<>  train  and 

Spat  foi  another  year  "II  I  had  children,  even  girls.  I 
WOUld  push  them  toward  boxing."  Neeson  s.i\s  It  s  an 
extraordinary  discipline,  anil  a  kind  ol  poetry  can  devel- 
op with  someone,  a  real  communication  I  here's  guys  I 
boxed  in  my  teens  that  I  remember  vividly,  and  I  know 
that  the)  vividly  would  remember  me  because  we  shared 
something  on  the  edge  actual  physical  combat,  albeit 
with  rules  and  regulations,  but  you're  still  kind  of  a  glad- 
iator, a  warrior." 

Neeson  still  has  a  fighter's  frame.  At  his  Rub  Ro) 
fencing  lesson,  he  whirls  his  broadsword  around  like  a 
lariat  and  bashes  into  his  opponent's  rapier  clang,  clang, 
clang.  Nowadays  when  Neeson  goes  to  the  fights,  it's  to 
the  big  bouts  in  Las  Vegas  and  Atlantic  City.  At  the 
Holyfield-Foreman  tight,  he  wore  a  tie  and  tails  and  sat 
ringside.  "It's  the  closest  thing  we  have  to  Roman 
times."  he  says.  "There's  pomp,  ceremony,  and.  of 
course,  showbiz.  Americans  are  fantastic  at  organizing 
events.  In  the  middle  of  a  knockdown  in  some  champi- 
onship fight,  the  crowds  are  going  wild,  but  if  you  or- 
dered a  drink  10  minutes  before,  that  girl  will  find  you. 
With  your  righi  change.  Little  things  like  that,  it's  like 
'God.  this  is  a  great  country." 

Back  at  the  stream  where  Rob  Roy  escapes  the 
British.  Neeson  sits  alone,  holding  another  cup  of 
steaming  tea.  He  was  up  at  fwc  V.M.,  then  spent 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  makeup.  His  face  looks  like 
a  blood  pudding.  The  lighting  guys  scramble  around 
adjusting  screens.  Minutes  pass  The  steam  ceases 
to  rise  from  Neeson's  cup.  He  dumps  the  tea  into  the 
stream  and  pours  another  from  a  thermos.  He  doesn't 
drink  that  one.  either. 

"'God.  Liam  looks  cold."  a  grip  says.  "Mind  you.  for 
$4  million.  1  wouldn't  care." 

When  the  crew  is  ready.  Neeson  sways  on  the  plat- 
form, then  drops  to  his  knees.  (In  the  film.  Rob  Roy 
will  drop  into  the  river.)  Sway.  drop.  Sway.  drop.  "Liam, 
can  you  fall  a  little  more  heavily'"  Caton-Jones  asks  "I 
can  do  anything.  I'm  Rob  Roy."  Neeson  says,  and  the 
crew   laughs. 

"When  Mam  is  playing  a  character,  he  ceases  to  be 
Liam  Neeson."  says  Steven  Spielberg,  who  gave  Neeson 
his  biggest  break  with  Schindler's  List.  "Behind  the  scenes. 
or  coming  out  of  the  makeup  trailer,  he  is  completely  dis- 
engaged from  forward  or  reverse  in  his  personality.  When 
you  say  Action.'  he  lights  up  the  world,  and  when  you 
say  "(lii.'  he  goes  back  into  the  holding  pattern.  It's  his 
process  lis  not  antisocial.  He  just  doesn't  spend  his  tal- 
ent where  nobody   can  appreciate  it." 

\sk  Neeson  about  anything  other  than  boxing  and  you'll 
find  this  out  He  is  less  than  thrilled  to  o\o  this  interview 
He's   gracious,   and   he   keeps   apologizing,   but   he's   ... 
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NATURAL 
NEESON 

"Liam  doesn't 

analyze  everything 

he  feels," 

says  Jodie  Foster, 

his  co-star  in  Nell. 

"He  doesn't 

try  to  kill  things 

by  putting  a  bunch  of 

language  to  it." 
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cranky.  Partly,  it's  the  time  that  interviews  siphon  away 
from  work.  But  a  bigger  part  is  something  else,  his  desire 
not  to  examine  anything  too  much. 

"We  live  in  such  an  information  age,  there  a're  so  many 
programs:  'How  did  Superman  fly?  Watch  next  Tuesday 
and  we'll  tell  you.'  Don't  do  that!"  Neeson  shakes  his 
shaggy  head.  "It's  like  asking  a  magician  how  he  takes  a 
rabbit  out  of  a  hat.  It's  a  trick.  It's  amazing.  /  don 't  want 
to  know.  Lord,  there's  no  mystery  left  in  life." 

"Liam  has  always  been  a  loner,  always  liked  his  own 
company,"  his  friend  Richard  Graham  says.  "He  has  a 
very  small  circle  of  friends,  and  an  even  smaller  number 
of  close  friends  that  he  would  tell  anything  intimate  to. 
There's  part  of  Liam  nobody  will  ever  know." 

Neeson  balks  at  questions  about  his  family  ("Oh  God, 
are  we  gonna  get  into  all  this?  It  turns  into  a  psychiatric 
session"),  about  his  technique  ("You  ask  me  do  I  get  into 
myself  or  out  of  myself?  I  wonder"),  about  his  nature 
("Am  I  selfish?  I'd  have  to  think  about  that").  He'll  talk 
for  several  minutes  about  the  heartbreaking  father-son  dy- 
namic in  Brian  Friel's  play  Philadelphia,  Here  I  Come.',  in 
which  he  starred  when  he  was  younger.  But  of  his  own 
father,  Barney,  a  school  custodian  who  died  several  years 
ago,  he  says  only,  "He  was  a  quiet  fella.  We  didn't  dis- 
cuss too  many  things,  but  we  kind  of  knew  what  each  oth- 
er was  thinking." 

"Liam  is  a  big,  strong  guy,  but  able  to  be  totally  un- 
intellectual  and  vulnerable,"  Jodie  Foster  says.  "He  doesn't 
analyze  everything  he  feels,  but  he  feels  it,  and  admits  it. 
He  doesn't  try  to  kill  things  by  putting  a  bunch  of  lan- 
guage to  it." 

Hence  Neeson's  new  obsession:  fishing.  In  the  middle 
of  nowhere  in  North  Carolina,  during  the  filming  of  Nell, 
he  would  disappear  for  hours  with  the  prop  master,  a 
woman  named  Ellen  Freund,  who  had  also  served  as 
prop  master  on  Robert  Redford's  A  River  Runs  Through 
It.  She  taught  him  to  cast.  Neeson  spent  night  shoots  on 
the  back  of  a  houseboat,  sending  his  line  out  into  the 
blackness.  Now,  there's  a  metaphor  for  moviemaking. 

"I  went  out  one  Sunday  with  a  couple  of  teamsters," 
Neeson  says.  "We'd  got  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  just 
stunning  light,  with  mists.  We  stood  on  this  boat  putting 
little  worms  and  lizards  on  the  lines  and  chucking  them 
out  into  the  lake.  Then  it  started  to  rain.  For  five  hours, 
it  never  stopped.  I  never  caught  a  thing.  But  I  came  back 
rejuvenated  from  it,  and  we  maybe  said  10  words  to  each 
other,  the  three  of  us,  you  know?" 

"Liam  was  interested  in  doing  Nell  for  the  same  reason 
his  character,  the  doctor,  is  obsessed  by  Nell's  case.  It 

I  the  question.  Can  you  live  alone  and  be  O.K.?" 
Jodie  Foster  says.  "Natasha  and  I  are  a  lot  alike,  real 
talkci  while  Liam  would  be  off  alone  on  some  rock  with 
a  Walkman  on.  She's  a  cosmopolitan,  socialized  cynic  like 
me,  a  brain.  He  lives  in  the  messy  world  of  instinct.  He 
would  tell  us  a  story  about  being  in  some  play  and  we 
would  say,  'Why  did  you  do  it?'  He'd  say,  'I  don't  know.' 
She's  aware  of  all  her  reasons,  and  he's  like  'I  caught  a 
fish  this  big!'  .  .  .  But  on  this  film,  they  learned  to  honor 
each  other's  rhythms,  each  other's  way." 


To  be  king,  a  man  needs  a  queen,  an  equal  i 
brings  out  the  best  in  him.  The  rough-hewn  Neet 
could  not  have  chosen  more  wisely  than  the  wi 
and  elegant  Richardson,  granddaughter  of  Sir  Mich| 
Redgrave,  daughter  of  the  beautiful,  rebellious  Van 
sa.  It's  Tracy  and  Hepburn  all  over  again:  she  gi 
him  class;  he  gives  her  sex. 

The  publicity  photo  for  Anna  Christie  (the  couple  nl 
performing  the  play  at  the  Roundabout  Theatre  in  NJ 
York  two* years  ago)  practically  vibrates.  Shirtless  and  ta 
tured-looking,  Neeson  wraps  his  arms  around  Richardscl 
his  huge  hands  don't  just  rest  on  her  hips,  but  grab  the] 
as  if  to  let  go  would  mean  drifting  unmoored  forever.  I 

Before  Richardson,  Neeson's  love  life  read  like  a  seril 
of  romance  novels.  His  appeal  to  women  is,  let's  say,  wJ 
acknowledged.  "You  generally  see  women  like  this,"  saj 
actor  Tim  Roth,  a  good  friend  of  Neeson's.  He  goes 
blank  and  starry-eyed:  "'Oh,  he's  so  sensitive.'  Wh 
you're  with  Liam,  don't  even  think  about  being  looked 
by  a  woman." 

And  then  there's  his  voice:  the  gritty  purr,  the  Irish  li 
hard  and  soft.  "The  first  time  Liam  phoned  up,  my  mu: 
who  was  in  her  60s,  answered,"  says  Richard  Graha 
"She  spoke  to  him  for  20  seconds,  and  when  she  hand 
me  the  phone  she  said,  'Oh  God,  that's  the  first  time 
knees  have  trembled  in  45  years.' "  Before  Graham  marri 
(Neeson  was  his  best  man),  his  wife  lived  in  a  nurse 
dormitory;  her  friends  used  to  wait  in  line  at  the  p. 
phone  to  call  Neeson's  answering  machine,  just  to  he 
his  voice. 

Todd  Haimes,  artistic  director  of  the  Roundabout  Th 
atre,  says,  "When  Liam  looks  at  you,  you  become  awa 
of  how  rare  it  is  that  someone  really  looks  at  you.  Whe 
he  listens,  he  really  listens.  Women  love  that  about  hi 
and  I  think  men  do,  too." 

For  a  low-key  guy,  Neeson  had  a  knack  for  dating  hi 
maintenance  women:  Barbra  Streisand,  Julia  Roberts,  Sineai 
O'Connor,  and  the  woman  featured  on  page  212  of  thi| 
magazine.   Helen  Mirren,  who  starred  as  the  gutsy  i 
spector  in  television's  Prime  Suspect  series,  was  Neeson' 
first  high-profile  girlfriend;  she  still  speaks  of  him  fondl; 

Women  figure  in  all  of  Neeson's  best  stories.  When 
ask,  "What's  the  biggest  thrill  of  being  famous?"  he  tell: 
me  about  meeting  Muhammad  Ali  at  a  party:  how  Al 
came  into  the  room  and  Neeson's  knees  started  t 
shake;  how  he  blurted  out  "Muhammad,  I  love  you* 
when  they  were  introduced;  and  how  Ali  turned  to  Ne 
son's  girlfriend  (always  the  gentleman,  Neeson  won 
name  names)  and  asked,  "What  are  you  doing  with  thi: 
white  honky?"  "And  I'm  thinking.  Wow,  Muhammad  Al 
is  flirting  with  my  girlfriend!  This  is  so  great!."  Neeson 
says,  laughing.  "If  it  was  anybody  else,  you'd  say,  'Fuck 
off.'  But  it  was  him,  so  it  was  O.K.!  Take  her!" 

When  I  ask,  "What's  the  best  meal  you  ever  had?"  he 
tells  me  about  going  on  holiday  with  an  ex-girlfriend  to  Bor- 
deaux, in  southwestern  France.  "We  decided  we'd  sleep 
rough,  in  this  very  basic  tent,  but  bring  good  clothes  and  trj 
and  go  to  the  best  restaurants  we  could.  And  I  mean,  we'd 
get  really  dressed  up,  and  then  (Continued  on  page  240 
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T  H  E 
1ITTLE 

ofOz 


Chris  Whittle  had  always  lived  as  if  he  were  a 

character  out  of  a  novel.  He  had  grand  homes  in  the 

Dakota,  East  Hampton,  and  Tennessee,  and 

grand  schemes,  including  television  in  the  classroom 

and  the  Edison  Project,  a  plan  to  run  for-profit  schools 

across  America.  He  married  an  aristocratic  beauty. 

Then  it  all  fell  apart.  JENNET  CONANT  investigates  just 

which  character  \^  hittle  was  playing:  Jay  Gatshv. 

the  tragic  romantic,  or  \\  illy  Loman — the  salesman 

trying  to  ride  1>\  on  a  shoeshinc  and  a  smile 


t  was  one  of  those  perfect  summer  evenings  in  Hast  Hampton 
when  the  sun  hangs  low  over  the  ocean  and  strains  o\  music  and 
laughter  can  he  heard  coming  from  the  elegant,  shingled  homes 
that  line  the  shore,  ["here  are  never  fewer  than  three  parties  on 
Saturday  nights  in  high  season,  and  even  though  it  was  barelj  siv 
a  crowd  had  ahead]  gathered  lor  cocktails  at  the  Whittle  estate 
\  double  row  oi  Range  Rovers,  Jeep  Cherokees,  and  Mercedes 
wagons  choked  the  narrow  lane  out  front,  testifying  to  the  ar- 
rival of  Dail\  Vews  owner  Mori  /uckciman.  billionaire  Ron 
Perelman,  Bianca  Jagger   It  was  that  kind  of  crowd 

I  ew  of  the  guests  could  have  cared  less  about  the  $250-per-per- 
son  fund-raiser  lor  Representative  George  Hochbrueckner  01 
the  glad-handing  presence  ol    \l  Gore    \ll  anyone  wanted  to  do 

Phonal. U>lis  In   l()\  \1  H  \\  III  c  Kl  K 


was  take  a  last  look  around  the  house 
and  talk  about  their  host,  Christopher 
Whittle,  the  charismatic  and  contro- 
versial entrepreneur  who  built  a  me- 
dia empire  based  on  advertising— and 
his  own  charm. 

The  Whittle  mansion,  a  vast,  15-room 
showplace  on  Georgica  Pond,  is  done 
to  perfection  inside,  from  the  grand  bal- 
conied living  room  to  the  last  bit  of 
wainscoting  in  the  back  stair.  The 
dock  where  several  sailboats  are  moored 
is  private,  the  tennis  court  is  hidden 
behind  a  thick  wall  of  evergreens,  and 
off  to  one  side  there  is  a  guesthouse 
so  beautifully  decorated  that  it  rivals 
many  of  the  area's  main  residences. 

The  estate  was  renovated  by  Whit- 
tle's favorite  architect,  Peter  Marino, 
who  has  been  known  to  refer  to  his 
business  as  a  "couture  house,"  and 
whose  other  clients  have  included  Yves 
Saint  Laurent  and  Valentino.  The 
Whittle  home  has  been  improved  and 
expanded  more  times  than  anyone  can 
remember— a  second  kitchen  was  in- 
stalled so  the  Whittles  could  eat  en 
famille  without  servants,  and  on  an- 
other occasion  the  entire  house  was 
closed  for  months  so  the  ceilings  could 
be  redone  according  to  Whittle's  pre- 
cise requirements. 

Whittle  was  just  a  kid  from  Etowah, 
Tennessee,  the  son  of  a  small-town 
doctor,  but  he  made  it  about  as  big 
and  rich  as  it  gets  on  the  East  Coast. 
At  its  peak,  Whittle  Communications 
L.P.  was  a  $400  million  business  with 
1,100  employees  and  more  than  30  me- 
dia "properties,"  a  Whittlesque  term 
for  its  advertiser-backed  brochures, 
books,  magazines,  posters,  and  televi- 
sion programs.  Whittle's  particular  in- 
novation was  to  package  information 
specifically  as  a  vehicle  for  advertis- 
ing, treating  editorial  content  as  strict- 
ly secondary.  His  particular  genius 
was  to  endow  his  properties  with  a  ve- 
neer of  sophistication  and  success,  which 
made  him  and  his  empire  appear  light- 
year       lead  of  the  competition. 

Everything  he  touched  looked  gold- 
en: he  uired  Esquire  and  trans- 
formed it  i.  to  the  hippest  read  on  college 
campuses  in  the  early  80s;  he  started 
Special  Reports  and  insisted  that  it  be 
the  only  magazine  available  in  the  wait- 
ing rooms  of  the  doctors  who  subscribed; 
he  popularized  magazines  customized 
for  advertisers- which  have  evoked 
into  the  now  ubiquitous  advertorial. 


He  was  the  man  with  the  new  ideas. 

He  became  a  star  on  the  New  York 
social  scene  and  undertook  an  epic 
search  for  the  perfect  wife.  When  he  fi- 
nally married  four  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  42,  in  an  elegant,  very  private  cer- 
emony, he  chose  a  princess  of  the  Ital- 
ian aristocracy,  Priscilla  Rattazzi,  niece 
of  Fiat  chairman  Gianni  Agnelli,  one 
of  Europe's  wealthiest  industrialists. 
Cool  and  aloof,  she  never  pretended 
any  interest  in  the  moguls  of  Manhattan 
or  the  matrons  of  the  Hamptons.  Her 
husband,  however,  never  lost  the  out- 
of-towner's  awe  of  the  glitterati.  When 
he  took  visitors  out  for  a  sail  in  his 
Georgica  sloop,  the  boat  made  exclu- 
sively for  residents  of  the  Pond,  he  liked 
to  point  out  his  neighbors,  waving  to 
a  figure  in  the  distance  and  saying  in 
a  studiously  casual  voice,  "Oh,  that's 
Spielberg.  And  there,  that's  Calvin 
Klein's  house.  When  Steve  Ross  was 
alive,  he  lived  over  there  ..." 

But  on  that  August  evening,  as  Whit- 
tle's guests  strolled  through  the  airy 
public  rooms  downstairs,  they  whis- 
pered about  his  shaky  finances,  about 
how  he  had  lost  control  of  his  com- 
pany, which  was  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  rumor  was  that  the  East 
Hampton  property,  along  with  many 
of  Whittle's  other  assets,  would  have 
to  be  sold,  and  that  socialite  Anne 
Bass— who  has  said  that  Whittle's  was 
the  one  house  in  the  Hamptons  she 
wanted— might  be  interested. 

Out  in  the  garden,  16  acres  of  rolling 
green  lawn  that  descends  right  to  the 
water.  Whittle  himself  stood  basking 
in  the  golden  light,  seemingly  oblivi- 
ous to  all  the  speculation.  He  wore 
his  customary  shy  smile,  baggy  pants, 
bow  tie.  At  46,  he  still  had  his  mop 
of  curly  brown  hair  hanging  past  his 
collar,  giving  him  the  look  of  a  col- 
lege student— of  eternal  youth. 

While  he  never  let  on.  Whittle  al- 
ready knew  the  worst.  His  company 
had  almost  gone  into  default  in  June 
when  it  failed  to  make  a  major  prin- 
cipal payment  on  approximately  $100 
million  in  bank  loans.  Desperate',  he 
had  been  looking  to  the  bond  market 
for  salvation  when  the  top-drawer  in- 
vestment bank  of  Goldman  Sachs  & 
Co.  offered  to  buy  half  of  his  only  re- 
maining successful  business:  Channel 
One.  Whittle's  hugely  controversial  stu- 
dent news  .service  features  current- 
events  programs  sandwiched  between 
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ads  for  Reeboks  and  Mars  Bars  M 
is  currently  offered  in  12,000  schof 
across  the  country.  A  year  ago,  W 
tie  projected  that  it  would  ultimat 
be  a  $1  billion  business.  Now  he 
being  pressured  to  unload  it  for 
than  $220  million.  To  add  insult 
injury,  Goldman  was  demanding 
sever  all  ties  to  the  company. 

Then,  on  Sunday,  July  31,  Willie 
F.   Reilly,  chairman  and  C.E.O. 
K-III  Communications  Corp.,  He 
Kravis's  media  company,  phoned  in 
more   compelling  offer.    By  wee! 
end.  Whittle  had  agreed  on  a  deal 
which  K-III  would  purchase  Chan 
One   for  a   reported   $300   millio 
Whittle  would  stay  on  as  a  sort 
honorary   chairman   and   would 
paid   a   consulting   fee   of  appro 
mately  $1  million  a  year  for  the  ne   p 
several  years.  By  the  time  K-III  w 
finished  reviewing  the  books,  the  prii 
it  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  comp 
ny  had  fallen  to  $250  million.  K-III 
money  would  go  to  repay  Whitt 
Communications'  debt,  and  placa 
his  three  principal  partners:  Time  Wa 
ner,  the  Dutch  company  Philips  Ele 
tronics,     and,     in     England,     Loi 
Rothermere's  Associated  Newspape  lini 
Holdings,  which  owns  the  Daily  Ma  tali 
in   London.  To  help  retire  the  con 
pany's  other  liabilities,  Whittle  woul 
have  to  sell  off  his  remaining  assets 
a  women's  pro  baseball  team,  the  Si 
ver  Bullets;  Whittle   Events,  whic 
handled  projects  such  as  Coca-Cola' 
TV  blitz  for  this  year's  Super  Bow 
and  various  other  small  companies 

Looking  back,  it  is  easy  to  see  wh 
so  many  businessmen  say  Whittle  is  on 
of  the  greatest  salesmen  they  hav< 
ever  met.  A  great  salesman  never  waste 
time  on  reflection  or  regret.  He  is  all 
ways  focused  on  the  next  opportunity ; 
"Chris  just  doesn't  deal  with  reality,' 
explains  Keith  Bellows,  who  was  pres  [• 
ident  of  creative  at  Whittle  Commu 
nications  and  a  senior  partner  in  tha. 
company.  "His  greatest  strength  is  hia 
ability  to  delude  himself  and  those \ 
around  him.  That  is  his  genius  and  his  u 
greatest  flaw." 

But  Whittle  has  probably  the  best 
take  on  his  own  game.   "I  must  be  , 
enthusiastic.   I   must  be  contagious.  \ 
That's  what   entrepreneuring  is  all 
about.  Otherwise,  no  one  else  would  . 
go  on  the  adventure.  It  doesn't  make 
me  disingenuous.  I  do  believe  in  each; 
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Djecl  It  also  doesn't  make  me  im 
actical.  Hut  it  doesn't  always  work 
s  the  nature  of  the  beast  " 

To  all  appearances,  (  hris 
Whittle  has  changed  lit- 
tle miicc  1969,  when  he 
graduated  from  the  I  ni 
versit)  oi  fennessee  and 
started  .1  campus  guide 
called  Knoxville  in  a  Nut- 
shell with  his  classmate 
Dip  Moffitt.  For  most  of  the  past 
scars,  he  has  personified  success 
dison  Avenue  style,  manifesting  a 
Ir-mystical  talent  for  selling  that 
s  allowed  him  to  sweet-talk  big  com- 
ities into  parting  with  hundreds  of 
II ions  of  dollars.  His  perfect  pitch  has 
rned  him  a  string  oi  sobriquets,  from 
ophet"  And  "visionary"  to  "con  man" 
d  "the  Devil."  All  the  controversy  has 
y  fueled  the  legend:  nobody,  it  seems, 
uld  saj  no  to  Chris  Whittle. 
Talking  direct  Iv  to  Whittle,  it  is  eas) 
understand  his  appeal.  "1  can  re- 
mber  reading  a  morning  paper 
d  feeling  like  I'd  been  kicked  in 
I  stomach,"  he  says,  the  soft  brown 
es  earnest,  a  small  apologetic  smile 
llmg  at  the  corner  oi  his  mouth. 
scaling  a  dimple.  "But  that  was  main 
ars  ago."  he  sighs,  shaking  his  head 
■fully,  recalling  how  his  move  to 
produce  advertising  into  schools 
is  hailed  as  academic  "junk  food." 
He  is  sitting  alone  in  his  spartan 
w  office,  read)  to  take  responsibili- 
Notlung  if  not  a  gentleman.  Whit- 
.'  won't  engage  in  fourth-quarter 
ker-pointing,  publicly  or  privately. 
e  seems  a  trifle  awkward,  embarrassed 
much  by  the  SOITJ  surroundings  as 
the  occasion.  He  hasn't  unpacked 
t.  and  the  only  personal  mementos 
(he  three  photographs  oi  his  fam- 
'  on  the  bookshelf  behind  him  It  is 
far  cry  from  his  former  oii\^c  in 
nowille.  an  cnoimous  room  vv  ith  huge 
lure  w  indows,  20 -loot  ceilings,  taste- 
oak  paneling,  and  a  pn\ate  bath 
ne  visiting  New  York  businessman 
calls  the  office,  where  Whittle  sipped 
lice  made  w  uh   I  vian.  as  more  lav- 

1  than  even  the  sumptuous  executive 
ites  at   American  I  xpu-ss 
Whittle  totals  his  losses  in  the  dis- 
sionate  tone  oi  a  general  survev- 

g    a    battle    scene    alter    the    smoke 

s  cleared   "Special  Reports,"  he  be 

ns.  referring  to  the  divisions  which 


produced  ad  suppoi  ted  quat  terly  n 
azines,  "we  jus)  bleu      Medical  News 
\eiwoik     a  news  service  i"i  doctors 
sponsored  bj  drug  companies  "welosl 

the    game,    but    I    think    we    played    B 

me     He  shrugs  (  "est 
He  is  fond  oi  w.ii   metaphors  and 
uses  them  liber  all)      We't     Marines, 

we  do  the  work  OH  the  beach  Driv- 
ing to  Berlin,"  he  notes  with  a  touch 
o\'  irony,  "is  not  necessaril)  our  spe- 
cialty "  He  still  feels  the  goals  were 
worthy.  "Someone  else  will  do  them," 
he  savs.  shrugging  In  the  end.  it  was 
just  a  bridge  too  far. 

Whittle  is  disarming,  even  in  defeat. 
All  the  qualities  that  one  hears  about 
the  courtl)  southern  charm,  the  intel- 
ligence, the  eloquence,  the  idealism. 
the  utter  sincerity  -are  on  conspicuous 
display.  Unassuming  and  sweet,  he 
has  a  whimsical  quality,  and  wears  a 
bow  tie  of  red  polka  dots  from  his 
collection  of  more  than  50.  Even  when 
he  seems  disingenuous,  you  want  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  As  a  friend 
observed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
dislike  Whittle.  "You  find  yourself  want- 
ing to  give  him  a  hug." 

He  fields  questions  patiently,  but 
he  is  clearly  eager  to  dispense  with 
the  past  so  he  can  focus  on  the  Edi- 
son Project,  originally  an  ambitious 
S3  billion  plan  to  revolutionize  the 
American  education  system  by  build- 
ing new.  high-tech  schools  to  utilize 
the  best  I  -dison  -designed  curriculum, 
software,  and  textbooks  While  that 
plan  has  been  considerably  scaled  back. 
Whittle  still  maintains  that  he  can  lap 
into  what  he  calls  the  $500  billion  ed- 
ucation market  b)  creating  for-profit 
schools  that  will  be  far  better  than 
anything  in  existence  <///</  ultimately 
an  extremely   lucrative  business 

"It  is.  by  order  of  magnitude,  the 
most  important  idea  I've  ever  had." 
he  savs  solemnly,  "and  in  main  ways 
some  oi  the  issues  that  the  company 
has  Wwcd  arc  the  prices  oi  that.  You 
have  to  realize  over  the  last  four  years 
I   spent  a  lot  oi  time  on   1  dison  " 

He  pledges  to  make  Edison  the 
central  focus  oi  his  energies  for  the 
test  ol  his  career  "I  have  never  been 
in  business  just  to  be  m  business." 
he  explains  "There  were  times  when 
economics  was  piettv  central  Hut 
the  motivation  evolves,  and  a  com- 
bination oi  doing  well  and  doing 
good  is  wis   important  to  me    Even 


w  uh  in-,  innovative  real 

tOUgh    '  up    will 

I 

W  li.it  he  dCM  IS  lh.it   1. 

only    until   January    to   raise   the 
million  1  dison  needs  to  OpCT  Us  schi 
next  September    A  (  hlistmas  present 
that  size  is  extremely   unlikely. 

But  Whittle  is  still  selling.  And  he 
is  mesmerizing,  in  his  understated  way 
But.  for  someone  who  has  built  a  pub- 


"Q  iris  ^Tiittle  s 
greatest  strength 
is  his  ability  to 
delude  himself 
and  those 
around  him. 


That  is 
his  genius. 
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lishmg  career  on  putting  profit  before 
content,  he  has  peculiar  credentials  as 
a  reformer.  Hie  contradiction  doesn't 
seem  to  trouble  him.  perhaps  because 
he  believes  so  completely  m  the  pow- 
er oi  his  ideas  Or  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause Edison  is  the  last  Bible  in  his 
suitcase  He  is  reminiscent  of  a  charis- 
matic southern  preacher;  with  Whittle, 
it's  a  bit  like  old-time  religion  He 
sold  himself  M\d  his  converts  on  the 
idea  that   while  the)    were  doing  good 

the)  were  getting  rich 

"I  think  he  truly  did  invent  him- 
self, and  came  to  believe  that  mar- 
keting creates  demand,  which  creates 
gioss   national    product,    which    ere- 


ates  a  better  world."  observes  one  Time 
Warner  executive  who  has  known  Whit- 
tle for  several  years.  "I  don't  think  he 
was  born  with  that  idealism,  but  dis- 
covered it  as  a  rationale." 

In  downtown  Knoxville,  the 
elaborate  new  $55  million 
Whittle  headquarters  stands 
mostly  empty,  the  enormous 
wrought-iron  gates  with  the 
monogrammed  W  opening 
onto  a  silent  courtyard.  Mod- 
eled after  Thomas  Jefferson's 
campus  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  complex  covers  two  city 
blocks.  240,000  square  feet  of  the 


Like  the 
Pied  Piper, 

Whittle 

crossed 

the  country  in 

his  Cessna, 

wooing  bright 

young  minds. 


fanciest,  costliest  office  space  that 
the  South  has  ever  seen. 

Whittle  who  likes  to  build  things, 
personally  supervised  every  detail. 
Peter  Marino  set  up  model  rooms  in 
a  nearby  motel  so  Whittle  could  pore 
over  fabric  samples  and  furnishings 
when  he  was  in  town.  No  expense 
was  spared:  50  tons  of  copper  was 
used  to  plate  the  three  domes  and  make 
the   building's  gutters  and   trim;    13 
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tons  of  polished  marble  went  into  the 
floor  mosaic  in  the  employee  entry- 
way;  bricks  were  custom-made  to  re- 
produce the  authentic  Georgian  style; 
and  the  parquet  floor  in  the  main  ro- 
tunda echoes  a  design  from  the  liv- 
ing room  in  Monticello.  Full-grown 
magnolia  trees  and  40 -foot  pin  oaks, 
imported  from  as  far  away  as  New 
Jersey,  were  brought  in  to  help'achieve 
that  old-world  ambience  overnight.  In 
winter,  the  maintenance  staff  worked 
to  keep  the  wood-burning  fireplaces 
continuously  stoked.  The  national  press 
immediately  dubbed  the  complex  "His- 
toric Whittlesburg,"  but  locals  refer 
to  it  as  just  plain  "Whittle." 

Inside  the  main  office  building,  the 
carpeting  is  a  striking  shade  of  green, 
"the  exact  color  of  money,"  according 
to  a  former  employee.  Of  course, 
when  Whittle  began  work  on  the  new 
building.  Whittle  Communications 
was  one  of  the  fastest-growing  media 
companies  in  the  country.  From  the 
time  he  and  Moffitt  formed  their  pub- 
lishing company,  christened  13-30  af- 
ter the  baby-boom  generation  they 
intended  to  target,  they  knew  they 
had  a  winning  formula,  and  it  made 
them  a  fortune  over  the  next  15  years. 

In  1979,  when  Whittle  and  Moffitt 
first  arrived  in  New  York  and  pur- 
chased Esquire  magazine,  they  herald- 
ed their  arrival  with  a  big  advertisement 
in  The  New  York  Times,  explaining 
"Why  We  Bought  Esquire,"  and  fea- 
turing a  picture  of  the  two  shaggy- 
haired  entrepreneurs.  No  one  in  New 
York  publishing  had  ever  heard  of 
them,  and  the  city's  literary  establish- 
ment regarded  them  as  suspect,  dub- 
bing them  "Whiffle  and  Moppet." 

"New  York  was  highly  skeptical 
and  very  condescending  to  them  when 
they  arrived,"  recalls  Lee  Eisenberg, 
a  former  Esquire  editor  in  chief.  "But 
they  turned  the  magazine  into  a  re- 
markable success  story.  It  was  one  of 
the  two  hottest  magazines  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  time." 

By  1986,  Whittle  had  begun  to  bri- 
dle at  Moffitt's  more  conservative'  ap- 
proach to  the  business.  "It  was  an 
incredibly  intense  business  partnership," 
says  Eisenberg.  "They  had  different  val- 
ues and  philosophies.  Chris  was  more 
risk-driven  and  wanted  to  stand  on 
his  own  two  feet."  The  tension  be- 
came impossible  and  Moffitt  bought 
Whittle's  share  of  the  magazine.  Whit- 
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tie  purchased  Moffitt's  share  of 
Knoxville-based  business  for  $30  i 
lion  and  promptly  renamed  the  13 
group   after  himself.   Whittle  m 
than  recouped  his  investment  less  t! 
two  years  later  when  he  sold  half 
company  to  Time  Inc.  for  $185 
lion.  His  personal  take  was  $40  n 
lion,  and  with  a  limitless  future, 
set  his  sights  on  building  a  $1  billi| 
business. 

When  Whittle  went  to  the  loci 
government  in  Knoxville  for  $8  nj 
lion  in  tax-increment  financing  for  1 
corporate  castle,  he  went  on  abq 
the  city's  future.  "He  told  everyone 
would  be  a  boon  for  the  local  eco: 
my,  and  that  he'd  have  2,000  hig 
paid  employees  running  around  bi 
ing  sushi  and  Volvos,"  recalls  Bet 
Bean,  a  senior  staff  writer  for  Met 
Pulse,  who  is  known  as  the  Mol 
Ivins  of  Knoxville.  "We  were  seduced 

When  they  broke  ground  on  tl 
new  headquarters  in  1989,  Whittle  thre 
a  huge  party  to  celebrate,  capped  1 
a  laser  light  show.  No  one  who  wl 
there  has  forgotten  that  for  one  fie 
ing  moment  a  giant  green  bow  t 
flashed  in  the  night  sky  above  Knoxvill 

"The  whole  thing  was  about  in] 
age— it  was  a  monument  to  himself, 
recalls  Andrew  Nelson,  who  worked  fi 
Whittle  from  1988  to  1992.  "He  w: 
a  self -invented  man,  and  this  is  wh 
he  thought  success  looked  like.  He  r 
minded  everyone  of  Gatsby.  He  ha 
the  same  obsession  with  appearance 
the  same  enigmatic  quality.  People  too' 
to  calling  him  Gatsby  behind  his  back. 

But  it  was  never  just  about  ownin; 
the  biggest  house  on  the  hill.  Whittl 
was  committed  to  creating  Great  Wor 
and  always  played  the  good  corporal 
citizen,  erecting  landmarks,  endowin; 
scholarships,  and  creating  projects  t 
improve  schools.  He  wanted  to  be  some 
one  people  would  point  to  with  respect-  s, 
and  one  day  vote  for.  Staffers  say  h<  ft 
mentioned  running  for  governor,  sen  m. 
ator,  or  president,  but  could  not  de  fe 
cide  on  a  party.  He  never  wanted  tc^ 
limit  his  options.  "I  think  he  was  on  \ 
a  mission,"  says  Elise  Nakhnikian. 
who  edited  several  Whittle  magazines 
and  helped  develop  Special  Reports. 
"It  was  never  purely  about  money." 

Like  a  modern-day  Pied  Piper.  Whit- 
tle crisscrossed  the  country  in  a  six- 
seater  Cessna  Citation,  wooing  bright 
young  minds  from  the  worlds  of  busi- 
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■.journalism,  and  politics    He  as- 

sibled  his  own  executive  dream  team, 
them  to  Knoxville  with  huge 
■I  igure  salaries,  lavish  perks,  and  the 
I  ectation  thai  their  siock  would  one 
\  be  worth  a  foi  tune  V\  hittle  would 

ttake  no  for  an  answer,  and  sever- 
brmei  executives  describe  him  as 
B-ntless  m  pursuit.  "He  would  turn 
1  beams  on.  and  when  lie  loeks  in 
Cum,  dial's  n,  you're  gone,"  recalls 

Formei  editoi    "You  know  you're 

|g   sold,  bill   \ou  want   lo  be  sold" 
n  the  business  piess.   Winnie  tout- 


ed his  stars  as  "visionaries,'1  but  long- 
time staffers  referred  to  his  high-priced 
Pooh-Bahs  as  "trophy"  hues  Hamil- 
ton Jordan,  who  had  been  Jimim 
Carter's  chief  of  staff;  Pom  Ingram,  who 
had  been  chief  o\  stall'  under  former 
fennessee  governor  I  amar  Uexander; 
Gerald  Hogan,  led  Rimer's  former  IMS 
second-in-command;  Nick  ( Hover,  a  top 
executive  at  RJ  Reynolds;  Hill  Con- 
noil,  from  Proctei  &  Gamble;  .nn\ 
William  Rukeyser,  a  formei  editor  of 
Fortune.  Whittle  loved  media  siais  and 
almost  persuaded   Michael   kmsln. 


then  o\'  The  New  Republic,  to  come  on 
board  as  editor  in  chief  of  his  opera- 
tion. Once  m  place,  however,  ni.nn  o\ 
Winnie's  celebrit)  hires  seemed  to 
wander  aimlessl)  from  one  nebulous 
title  or  assignment  to  die  next.  "It  was 
aw  ail  form,  the  waj  the)  did  noth- 
ing," said  one  Whittle  board  member 
When  Whittle  recruited  the  founding 
members  of  die  Edison  Project,  he 
went  alter  some  of  the  most  pedigreed 
professionals  on  the  last  Coasi  His 
biggesl  coup  was  seducing  Benno 
Schmidt  awa\   from  the  president's  of- 
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fice  at  Yale.  Others  who  made  their 
way  to  Knoxville  included  Lee  Eisen- 
berg  and  Dominique  Browning,  who  left 
a  senior  position  at  Newsweek. 

"They  were  dazzled  by  Chris's  sales- 
manship," says  Jim  Himler,  who  was 
president  of  one  of  the  single-advertiser- 
magazine  divisions.  "The  problem  was 
he  was  so  convincing  to  so  many  peo- 
ple that  no  one  ever  stopped  him.  .  .  . 
Chris  was  the  music  man.  .  .  .  The  whole 
culture  of  the  place  was  a  dream." 

Whittle  was  exceedingly  generous, 
offering  unlimited  expense  accounts, 
health  insurance,  bonuses,  and  stock 
options.  He  paid  prestigious  writers 
from  William  Greider  of  Rolling  Stone 
and  Michael  (Liar's  Poker)  Lewis  to 
David  Halberstam  to  write  quickie 
books  that  carried  advertising.  (When 
Halberstam  and  Whittle  parted  com- 
pany over  their  project,  entitled  The 
Next  Century,  Halberstam  took  the 
book  to  William  Morrow  &  Compa- 
ny, where  it  became  a  best-seller.) 

In  a  tale  reminiscent  of  Hillary  Clin- 
ton's commodities-trading  windfall, 
Lamar  Alexander,  who  was  Bush's  sec- 
retary of  education  and  whose  proposed 
tuition  vouchers  would  have  helped 
Whittle  with  Edison,  reaped  a  quick 
$320,000  profit  on  a  $10,000  investment 
in  Whittle  Communications  by  pur- 
chasing stock  right  before  a  lucrative 
deal  with  Time  Inc.  was  consummat- 
ed. Alexander,  who  worked  for  Whit- 
tle briefly  in  1987  and  is  currently  a 
candidate  for  president,  says  he  was  a 
private  citizen  when  he  purchased  the 
stock.  At  the  time,  Whittle  simply  told 
him,  "It  may  be  worth  a  lot,  and  it 
may  be  worth  nothing."  "It  turned  out 
to  be  worth  a  lot,"  says  Alexander. 

Spending  was  a  compulsion  with 
Whittle,  and  it  was  reflected  in  every 
aspect  of  his  company.  The  mantra  of 
the  marketing  division  was  always 
"Growth!  Growth!  Growth!"  Compa- 
ny parties  were  always  extravagant  af- 
fairs. One  year,  he  rented  the  Knoxville 
Zoo  and  printed  up  Whittle  Republic 
T-shirts.  Another  year,  he  flew  the 
entire  si  ff  of  Special  Reports  to  New 
York  foi  celebration  at  the  Lone 
Star  Cafe,  isting  the  company  a  re- 
ported $100,000. 

"It  was  an  incredibly  fun  and  exciting 
place  to  work  foi  a  hile,"  says  Elise 
Nakhnikian,  who  has  fond  memories 
o\'  the  company's  sala  '  days.  "There 
was  a  no-holds-barred  attitude  about 


money.  Financially,  everything  was  on 
a  very  exaggerated  scale  compared  to 
normal  publishing,  both  in  terms  of 
what  'we  charged  for  advertising  and 
what  we  spent  on  the  editorial." 

Whittle  had  an  aura  of  success; 
people  wanted  to  be  like  him.  One  by 
one.  Whittle  executives  shed  their  but- 
ton-down suits  and  began  copying  their 
leader's  Ivy  Leaguish  attire:  cashmere 
cardigan  sweaters,  preppy  tortoise- 
shell  glasses,  flowing  hair.  Some  even 
took  to  wearing  bow  ties,  which  had 
become  an  informal  in -house  logo. 
"A  certain  Moonie  mentality  pre- 
vailed," says  Andrew  Nelson,  who 
was  once  amazed  to  see  a  senior  di- 
vision head  jotting  down  Whittle's  fa- 
vorite battle  slogans  in  a  notebook, 
"like  they  were  the  sayings  of  Chair- 
man Chris." 

hittle's  top  ex- 
ecutives also  be- 
gan to  aspire  to 
his  baronial  life- 
style. Promptly 
at  five  every  eve- 
ning, a  stream 
of  expensive  for- 
eign cars  would  emerge  from  the  Whit- 
tle parking  lot  and  head  for  Sequoyah 
Hills,  the  most  desirable  residential 
section  in  Knoxville,  where  Whittle  kept 
a  large  Georgian-style  home.  He  had 
spent  a  fortune  renovating  the  place  in 
an  effort  to  entice  Rattazzi  to  spend 
more  time  in  Knoxville.  He  even  talked 
about  building  a  huge  plantation.  But 
the  effort  failed,  as  his  photographer 
wife,  known  for  her  portraits  of  celebri- 
ties and  their  dogs,  was  rarely  seen. 

Knoxville  experienced  a  housing 
boom  thanks  to  the  influx  of  Whittle 
employees.  Nick  Glover,  Whittle  Com- 
munications vice-chairman,  built  a  $1 
million  barn  for  his  dressage  horses- 
dubbed  "Dressage  Mahal"  by  locals- 
featuring  an  Olympic-size  indoor  arena, 
heating  and  air-conditioning,  heated 
shower  stalls  for  the  horses,  an  audio- 
and-video  system,  and  an  outdoor  are- 
na with  pure  white  sand  shipped  in  from 
Mississippi.  Glover  is  also  remem- 
bered for  an  enormous  oil  portrait  he 
commissioned  for  $10,000.  The  paint- 
ing depicted  Glover  in  traditional  rid- 
ing pink  and  his  wife  in  a  flowing  green 
velvet  sidesaddle  habit,  both  atop  their 
horses,  hounds  at  their  feet. 

"Chris  set  the  tone  with  his  outlandish 
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spending,"  recalls  Charlie  DeBevt  fe, 
who  was  the  senior  producer  of  l 
Medical  News  Network.  But  the  ldf 
of  grandiosity  seemed  to  spiral  out 
control.   In  the  late  80s,  Whittle 
cided  his  Manhattan  apartment  in 
Dakota  was  too  small  for  his  grow 
household,  which  included  Maxi,  F 
tazzi's  eight-year-old  son  from  a  \ 
vious  marriage  to  German  banker  Kl 
Moehlmann,  and  Andrea,  Whittle 
Rattazzi's  four-year-old  daughter. 
Whittle  hired  Marino,  who  had  dc 
over  his  first  Dakota  apartment, 
turn  two  larger  apartments  into  c 
magnificent  late-Edwardian  residen 

Together,  Whittle,  Marino,  and  R 
tazzi  filled  the  Dakota  place  with  \ 
vet  and  brocade  sofas,  period  furnitu 
and  Persian  rugs  from  Doris  Les 
Blau.  The  whole  apartment  resona 
with  old-world  splendor:  the  livi 
room  looks  like  a  wing  of  the  Fr 
Collection,  with  enormous  oil  canv 
es  filling  every  available  inch  of  w 
space;  the  dining  room  boasts  elat 
rate  mahogany  paneling  brought  in 
create  a  grand,  masculine  setting 
entertaining;  the  master  bedroom  is  c 
ulent,  with  its  antique  Italian  bed.  Po 
peian  fresco— a  birthday  gift  frc 
Whittle  to  his  wife— and  windo 
dressed  in  blue  wool  with  underc 
tains  hand-embroidered  with  flowe 
Although  the  Dakota  has  a  strict  p 
icy  of  fining  tenants  $800  for  eve 
day  they  are  in  violation  of  the  thre 
month  period  allowed  for  renov 
tions.  Whittle  went  over  by  two  yea 

Whittle  also  began  splurging  n 
lions  of  dollars  on  art  for  his  horn 
He  collaborated  with  Marino's  cu 
tor,  Lori  Ciancaglini,  and  together  th 
acquired  hundreds  of  paintings,  mo 
ly  by  19th-century  British  and  Ame 
ican  painters,  including  portraits 
John  Singer  Sargent,  John  Whi 
Alexander,  and  at  least  half  a  doz 
by  Edward  Burne-Jones.  "He  was  wi 
ing  to  take  the  plunge  financially."  sa 
Ciancaglini.  "He  bought  enough 
fill  a  museum." 

"It  was  hubris."  says  Charlie  D 
Bevoise,  who  notes  that  the  comp 
ny's  heady  growth  ended  in  1991.  H 
recalls  a  meeting  at  which  Bill  Coi 
nell.  an  executive  from  Procter  &  Gan 
ble  who  had  been  hired  to  help  streamlin 
operations,  was  talking  about  th 
need  to  focus  on  the  bottom  line 
the  end,  Chris  (Continued  on  page  24 
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n  <  'iris  Whittle  took  visitors 
tailing  dii  Ccorgica  I'oimI 
um  (lampion.  In-  loud 
olntout  the  homes  of  neighbors 
has  Steven  Spielberg,  <  alvin 
I  in,  .iikI  ilu'  late  Steve  Ross. 

Wle's  sailboat,  a  Georgica  sloop, 
designed  especial!)  Tor 
dents  of  the  Pond. 


"Chris 

reminded 

everyone  of 

Gatsby. 
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As  a  teenager, 


Brooke  Shields  was  the 


Calvin  Klein  jeans, 


er  mm 
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she\)vqs  trading 
bad  jokes  on 


specials. 
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OPEN  BROOKE 

~l  deserve  some 

opportunities, 

because  I  can  deliver," 

says  Shields  on 

the  eve  of  her 

Broadway  debut  as 

Ri//o  in  Grease! 
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or  weeks  the  gossip  columns  have  kept 
up  a  breathless  drumbeat:  Brooke  Shields  is  going  to  mar- 
ry Andre  Agassi!  Brooke  was  spotted  at  a  bridal  salon! 
They're  having  a  secret  wedding! 

Back  home  in  New  York,  Brooke  is  getting  ready  for 
her  Broadway  debut  in  the  current  revival  of  Grease!  She 
swears  the  rumors  aren't  true.  "We're  in  love  with  each 
other,"  she  says  solemnly.  "We're  boyfriend  and  girlfriend, 
but  we're  not  engaged.  When  I  am  engaged,  I  will  not 
hide  it  from  anyone.  I'm  going  to  be  proud  and  happy 
and  ready." 

Two  days  later  a  tabloid  claims  that  Brooke  and  Andre 
will  marry  that  weekend.  "Did  she  lie  to  me?"  I  ask  a 
friend  of  hers.  "Brooke  isn't  like  that,"  her  friend  exclaims. 

The  next  day  there's  a  phone  message  from  Brooke,  as- 
suring me  there's  no  wedding  in  sight.  "And  I  wanted  to 
thank  you  for  believing  in  my  honesty,"  she  adds  earnestly. 

Gosh.  The  airwaves  are  saturated  with  commercials  for 
Grease!,  with  Brooke  in  black  leather,  blowing  bubble 
gum.  But  despite  the  ad  line— "You  can't  be  a  good  girl 
all  your  life"— Brooke  Shields  still  seems  sweet  enough  to 
give  you  a  toothache. 

Could  what  you  see  actually  be  what  you  get?  After  all, 
she  was  spending  her  nights  at  Studio  54  with  Calvin  and 
Andy  and  Bianca  before  she  even  reached  puberty.  She  played 
a  child  prostitute  in  Pretty  Baby  at  12  and  caused  a  furor 
at  15  by  purring  that  nothing  came  between  her  and  her 
Calvins.  Then,  having  achieved  fame  as  a  scandalously  pre- 
cocious child-woman,  she  promptly  regressed,  as  soon  as 
she  reached  adulthood,  into  an  oddly  immature  woman -child. 
Proclaiming  that  she  was  still  a  virgin,  she  published  a 
book  with  tips  for  avoiding  sex,  went  everywhere  with  her 
mother,  and  "dated"  people  such  as  Michael  Jackson.  As 
a  grown-up,  Brooke  has  seemed  about  as  naughty  as  milk, 
and  approximately  as  interesting. 

But  apparently  there's  lots  of  angst  behind  that  beautiful 
mask.  After  I  sit  in  on  a  photo  shoot  with  her,  she  confides 
over  lunch  that  even  a  few  minutes  of  posing  as  a  strung- 
out  junkie  were  enough  to  stir  up  powerful  emotions. 

"I  started  feeling,  I'm  spiral ing  into  my  sadness,  I'm  go- 
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ing  to  go  over  the  edge— I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  con 
back!"  she  says,  her  voice  still  edgy  with  fear.  "I  like  b 
ing  a  positive  person.  Just  to  keep  myself  from  plumme 
ing  too  far,  I  maintain  things  like  exercise  or  therapy,  s 
I  don't  feel  like  I'm  free-falling." 

Brooke  is  a  consummate  professional,  and  it  is  hard  t 
imagine  someone  so  self-possessed  sliding  into  free  fal 
But  the  last  few  years  have  been  difficult;  when  you're  o 
the  cover  of  Time  at  15,  adulthood  can  be  quite  a  letdowi 
The  movie  roles  gradually  gave  way  to  lettuce  ads  and  Jaj 
anese  shampoo  commercials.  But  it  was  graduating  fror 
Princeton  that  really  plunged  Brooke  into  the  void.  "I  n 
longer  had  a  point  of  departure,"  she  explains.  "That  ha 
been  school.  All  of  a  sudden  my  point  of  departure  b 
came  me— and  I  hadn't  met  me  yet.  The  last  two  yea 
have  been  incredibly  anxious.  You  all  of  a  sudden  realiz| 
how  alone  you  really  are.  It's  so  frightening  to  call  thin 
like  they  really  are.  I  used  to  panic  when  I  was  alone 
your  voice  starts  to  sound  very  loud  in  your  head." 

Going  it  alone  represents  a  far  more  dramatic  step  fo 
Brooke  than  it  would  for  most  29-year-old  women;  unt: 
the  last  year  or  two,  she  and  her  mother  were  practical! 
joined  at  the  hip.  The  quintessential  stage  mother,  Teri  Shield 
remained  the  dominant  force  long  after  Brooke  grew  up 
But  in  the  last  few  years,  Brooke  has  asserted  herself, 
just  happened  gradually,"  she  says,  sounding  embarrassed 
"It's  been  a  long  time  since  I  really  sat  down  with  m\ 
mother.  This  is  not  about  rebelling  against  somebody;  it' 
about  giving  myself  a  chance  to  take  a  deep  breath  anc 
ask  myself  what  makes  me  happy.  There's  a  ton  of  guil 
attached  to  that,  but  now  that's  my  stuff  to  work  on. 

When  I  ask  Brooke  if  her  mother  is  angry,  she  look 
pained.  "I  don't  think  anger  is  what  my  mother  feels  s 
much  as  hurt,"  she  says.  Since  Teri's  alcoholism  has  Ion 
been  a  problem,  I  ask  if  she's  drinking  again.  "I  haven' 
been  around  her  enough  to  know,"  Brooke  replies  softly. 
Brooke  and  Andre  have  been  involved  for  more  than 
year,  but  Teri  has  met  him  only  twice.  "I'm  better  off  in 
this  period  of  my  life  fighting  for  my  own  perspective 
and  that  means  not  even  hearing  other  people's  opinions,' 
Brooke  says. 

Brooke's  perspective  includes  a  fierce  belief  in  her  own 
potential.  "I  deserve  some  opportunities,  because  I  can 
deliver.  I  have  incredible  faith  in  myself  as  an  actress.  I 
just  watched  Endless  Love  last  Saturday,  and  I  thought.  I 
am  a  good  actress!  I'm  believable.  I'm  honest  in  all  the 
emotions." 

The  critics  may  savage  her,  but  no  one  can  tell  Brooke 
Shields,  who  was  smiling  bravely  for  the  cameras  and 
working  long  hours  at  an  age  when  most  kids  were  still 
trying  to  eat  their  Play-Doh,  what  it  means  to  be  a  pro. 

"I've  showed  up  and  done  'it,'  whatever  it  was.  since  I 
was  a  baby,"  she  says  evenly.  "I  always  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. And  I'm  not  going  to  let  fear  stop  me."  □ 


VSIC    BROOKE 

this  portrait.  Shields  and 
otojjrupher  Walter  Chin  pav 
maj-i-  to  ( ireta  ( iarho  and 
r  photographer,  (veil  Beaton, 
irbo  reportedly  predicted 
nodding  career  for  Shields  after 
'inn  her  up  as  an  infant. 


THREE  FACES  OF  EVIL 

Below  and  center,  pictures  of  Carlos 
circulated  by  French  police  in  1975; 
rixht,  Carlos  in  1979. 
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"Carlos  the  Jackal"  rampaged  across  Europe  in  the  70s  and  80s, 
bombing  and  murdering  innocent  people,  and  becoming  one  of  the  world's  most 
notorious  terrorists.  Now  he's  behind  bars,  the  alcohol-ravaged  pawn  of  a 
■  "er-hungry  French  politician.  As  the  Jackal  awaits  trial,  T.  D.  ALLMAN  repor" 

H  banality  of  his  evil  and  the  drama  behind  his  capture 
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H  aked  from  his  navel  to 

R  his  knees,  Ilich  Ramirez 

BR  Sanchez— alias  Carlos 

fll  the  Jackal    lay  lace  up, 

■  1  unconscious,  on  the  op- 

■  R  erating  tabic.   The  man 

IB  in  the  mask  standing  over 

RR  him  grasped  the  scalpel 

RR  and  cut  into  the  groin 

■  I         of  the  world-famous  ter- 

II         rorist,  slicing  toward  his 

11        sexual  organs. 

RR  "Pasqua  could  have 

■  I        had  my  client  killed  right 

■  there  on   that  operat- 
I    ing  table  in  Khartoum," 

says  Maitre  Mourad  Oussedik,  one  of 
Carlos's  two  French  lawyers,  as  he  him- 
self slices  into  some  of  the  excellent 
foie  gras  de  canard  we're  having  for 
lunch.  "He  was  under  general  anes- 
thetic. He  was  sick.  It  would  have  been 
most  easy  for  French  intelligence  and 
their  Sudanese  friends  to  dispose  of 
Mr.  Carlos  right  there  and  then. 

"Instead,  Pasqua  took  the  risk  of 
bringing  Carlos  to  France.  He  calcu- 
lated Carlos  was  more  useful  to  him 
alive  than  dead."  The  "Pasqua"  to 
whom  Oussedik  keeps  referring  is 
France's  enormously  powerful  and  in- 
creasingly popular  right-wing  minister 
of  the  interior.  Still  almost  unknown 
in  America,  Charles  Pasqua  today  dom- 
inates French  politics.  Partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  captured  Carlos,  he  may 
also  determine  France's  political  di- 
rection as  it  enters  the  21st  century. 
Our  Paris  restaurant  looks  across  the 
Seine  to  the  stately  hotels  particuliers 
and  cutesy  tourist  traps  of  the  lie  St.- 
Louis.  We're  nearly  3,000  miles  from 
that  operating  room  in  Khartoum, 
where— just  before  his  betrayal  and  cap- 
ture—Carlos demonstrated  the  depth  of 
his  latest  illusion,  one  of  many  illu- 
sions that  have  made  up  his  life  since 
he  left  his  native  Venezuela  nearly  30 
years  ago. 

This  was  his  belief  that  in  teeto- 
I  ding,  Islamic-fundamentalist  Sudan 
this  hard-drinking  Marxist  atheist  fi- 
nally had  found  sanctuary.  As  reek- 
sly  sure  of  himself  as  he  had  ever 
i  n  back  in  his  glory  days,  when 
taking  Sheikh  Ahmed  Zaki  Yamani 
and  (he  other  OPEC  oil  ministers 
hostage  was  all  in  a  day's  work,  Car- 
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los  checked  into  the  Ibn  Khaldun  pri- 
vate hospital  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Sudanese  capital. 

There  he  took  off  his  pants  with  no 
sense  of  premonition;  he  submitted  with- 
out fear  of  future  consequence  to  the 
anesthetist's  ministrations.  In  that  Khar- 
toum operating  theater,  Carlos  exposed 
himself  to  the  masked  surgeon,  to  the 
glittering  scalpel— to  the  possibility  of 
a  revenge  of  which  the  widows  of  his 
terrorism  had  dreamed  for  years. 

He  was  clearly  unaware  that  his 
health,  along  with  every  other  aspect 
of  his  life  in  Khartoum,  from  the  long- 
distance calls  he  made  from  the  Ho- 
tel Meridien  to  the  crates  of  whiskey 
he  kept  in  his  apartment  near  the  air- 
port, was  the  subject  of  intimate  obser- 
vation by  Sudanese  spies.  They  had 
been  awaiting  only  the  propitious  mo- 
ment and  the  right  quid  pro  quo  to 
cage  their  quarry. 

The  operation,  a  minor  surgical 
procedure,  was  merely  to  correct  a  con- 
dition that  afflicts  many  men,  not 
just  middle-aged  men  who  live  as 
Carlos  has  lived  for  the  last  20  years- 
drinking,  smoking  his  beloved  Ha- 
vana cigars,  engaging  in  little  regular 
exercise  other  than  fairly  promiscuous 
sex.  The  erstwhile  beau  ideal  of  youth- 
ful revolution  is  now  45,  though  he 
looks  much  older. 

Carlos's  affliction,  known  in  both 
English  and  French  as  "varicocele,"  is 
defined  by  my  Petit  Lawusse,  a  French 
one-volume  encyclopedia,  as  "vari- 
cose distension  of  the  veins  of  the 
spermatic  column  and  the  scrotum." 
And,  for  all  the  melodrama  potential 
in  the  situation,  the  operation  to  re- 
pair the  varicose  veins  on  Carlos's 
sex  organs  was  conducted  competent- 
ly and  without  a  hitch  by  a  Sudanese 
civilian  physician. 

Only  after  Carlos  left  the  hospital 
did  the  real  melodrama,  worthy  of  a 
spy  novel,  begin. 

Armed  men  snatched  him;  another 
physician,  this  one  a  Sudanese  mili- 
tary doctor,  jabbed  him  full  of  drugs. 
Once  again  unconscious,  Carlos  was 
hustled  onto  an  unmarked  plane  and 
flown  to  the  Villacoublay  military 
airport  just  outside  Paris.  At  first 
Carlos  had  no  idea  who  his  captors 
were,  or  where  they  were  taking  him. 
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His  last  memory  was  of  nothing  m 
than  the  sudden  sting  of  the  nee 
But  as  the  drugs  wore  off,  Cat 
awoke  to  find  himself,  as  he  of 
has  in  the  course  of  his  "revoluti 
ary"  struggle,  in  most  elite  surrou 
ings— aboard  the  kind  of  execut 
jet  normally  reserved  for  the  high 
ranking  members  of  the  French  g 
ernment. 

"Carlos  was  not  flown  to  Paris 
a  French  military  plane,"  his  law 
emphasizes,  "as  many  have  report 
He  was  brought  here  in  a  special 
isterial  jet."  He  adds,  "It's  very  reveal 
that  glam  should  have  sent  a  pi 
to  pick  him  up.  This  proves  the  hi 
est  levels  of  the  French  governm< 
were  directly  implicated  in  the  ille 
kidnapping  of  my  client." 

Maitre  Oussedik  now  obligingly 
plains  what  glam  is,  just  as  he  ea 
er  told  me  how  to  spell  varicoce 
with  an  accent  grave,  glam  stands 
Groupement  de  Liaisons  Aerien 
Ministerielles,  the  guys  who  norma 
fly  bigwigs  like  Pasqua  and  Fren  Ka 
prime  minister  Edouard  Balladur,  r  *' 
mass  murderers  like  Carlos,  to  fh<  ( < 
destinations.  Itra 

By  nature  obliging,  Maitre  Oussec  P 
nonetheless  has  another  motive  for  pi  rsf 
viding  me  with  this  information.  G  *' 
los  may  not  be  O.  J.  Simpson.  Ai  •  « 
Paris  is  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagin  0I 
tion  L.A.,  merely  the  capital  of  h 
medium-size  European  ex-Great  Po  " 
er.  Nonetheless,  French  defense  attc  fa 
neys  these  days  fight  for  their  celebri 
clients  as  though  the  Rue  de  Rive 
were  indeed  Rodeo  Drive— not  just 
court,  but  in  magazine  articles, 
TV,  and  in  the  headlines. 

"Carlos  was  kidnapped  for  intern 
French  political  reasons!"  Carlos 
defense  attorney  now  proclaims.  "Wh 
kidnapped  Carlos,  and  why?  And  wr  ?<■ 
now,  right  now,  after  so  many  yea: 
of  not  going  after  Carlos'?  And  whs 
price  did  France  pay  to  the  Islami  * 
regime  in  Khartoum  for  the  privileg 
of  kidnapping  Mr.  Carlos?  What  wi 
this  silly  adventure  really  cost  Franc 
in  the  long  run?" 

Having  spent  the  main  course  d< 
veloping  his  case,  Oussedik  now  tram 
forms  himself  from  defense  attorne 
into  judge  and  jury  before  orderin 
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tin  anonymous  grenade  thrower  into  worldwide  legend. 


pert.   "My  conclu- 

n  is  that   this   kid- 

pping   was   clone   by 

e  man:  Pasqua." 

After    selecting    the 

ice  an  cassis,  he  adds, 

v'ell,   Pasqua   may   be 

prised.  I  predict  there 

II  be  a  resurgence  of 

rorism  in  France  as  a 

;ult  o\'  his  dumb  move." 

It's  a  classic  defense  tac- 
I  |,  putting  the  proseeu- 

m  on   trial.    But   what's 

Illy  revealing  is  that  his 

egations  are  so  uncon- 

nersial    nothing    more 
•  an  a  case  of  stating  the 

ivious,    as    far    as    most 

ench  are  concerned. 
.Even  inside  Pasqua's  own 

terior  Ministry,  where  I  was 

corted  to  my  rendezvous 

1  tall,  muscular  majordomos 

taring  black-tie  and  tails, 

hich  costumes,   I   suppose, 

mcealed  automatic  weapons 

low  J.  Edgar  Hoover  would 

i,  ive  adored  such   a  security 

stem  at  the  F.B.I.!),  this  sad- 
,J  cynical  attitude  prevailed.  Of 
fursc,  people  told  me,  this  is 
I  about  whether  Charles  Pas- 
aa  will  be  the'next  kingmak- 

,  or  maybe  even  the  next  president, 
France. 

It's  definitely  not  about  this  pathetic, 
■ashed-up  Venezuelan  with  his  shriv- 
ed testicles,  they  would  add,  whose 
obby  (before  his  alcoholism  got  the 
etter  of  his  terrorist  professional- 
m)  was  annoying  us.  The  French, 
y  launching  bomb  attacks  on  our  rail- 
xid  stations,  thus,  to  be  sure,  kill- 
lg  innocent  people,  but  also  sometimes 
ven  damaging  our  magnificent  T.G.V. 
kh-Speed  trains  which  if  you  Amer- 
kns  had  an)  wisdom,  which  of  course 
ou  cannot  have,  since  \ou  have  no 
ktory,  you  would  purchase  from  us 
icikIi  lor  trillions  and  trillions  of 
ollars  in  order  to  enrich  us  and  CO- 
Icidentally  help  civilize  your  vast, 
lomising,  but  primitive  nation,  where 
ven  in  Orlando,  Florida,  in  the  \ci> 
hadow  o\  Disney  World,  it  is  1111- 
bssible  to  find  anyone  who  s|v.iks 
tench    No  one1 


n  the  course  of  investigating  the 
Carlos  Affair.  I  met  the  major  pro- 
tagonists on  all  sides  of  the  case: 
Judge  Jean-Louis  Bruguiere,  Maitre 
Francis  S/piner,  who  represents  the 
French  victims  of  Carlos's  terror- 
ism and,  of  course,  Carlos's  oth- 
er attorney,  the  notorious  and 
deliberate!)  mysterious  Maitre 
Jacques  Verges,  who  has  also  defend- 
ed Klaus  Barbie,  the  Butcher  o\'  Lyons. 
All  the  various  lawyers,  spies,  flics. 
undercover  agents,  "special  consul- 
tants," and  "security  analvsts"  sa\  the 
same  thing,  whether  their  job  is  to  pros- 
ecute, defend,  or  judge  Carlos,  or  just 
make  a  quick  killing  out  o[~  the  Car- 
los Allan 

His  capture,   or  at   the   vers    least 

the  timing  of  it."  as  a  French  cop  friend 

of  mine  remarks,  "was  a  political  pub- 

licit)  stunt." 

We've  met  in  the  American  Bat  ol 

one  ol    those  discreel  fane)    hotels  off 


CAGED  JACK \ I 
Carlos  is  taken  from  Paris's 
La  Sante  prison  to  the  Palais  de  Justice 
lor  a  hearing  on  September  5,  1994. 


the  Avenue  Montaigne  where  deals  it 
is  definitely  not  in  your  life-survival 
interest  to  know  every  detail  of  are 
done.  This  hotel  has  carpets  as  plush 
and  deep  as  the  floors  of  African  rain 
forests;  it  is  also  rife  with  chandeliers. 
then  crystals  dripping  like  the  diamonds 
on  the  wrists  of  successful  dictators' 
mistresses.  But  there's  no  vast  lobby, 
no  ornate  dining  room  with  a  couple 
ol'  stars  in  the  Guide  Michelin.  So 
there  aren't  too  many  people  coming 
in  and  out  o\'  the  hotel,  people  whom 
the  regulars  don't  know  but  who  might 
just  might  stroll  into  the  American  Bar 
and  shoot  them  m  the  face. 

I  he  checks  in  m\  cop  friend's  suit 
are  so  tin)  you  can  hardh  tell  he's 
wearing  a  checked  suit,  jusl  as  his 
accent  in  French  is  so  slight  you  can 
hardl)  tell  he's  Corsican.  Naturally, 

he  drinks  Johnnie   Walker   Black    I  a- 


■ 


Carlos  iliiln  t  know  that  every  aspect  of  his  life  in  Khartu 


bel,  the  preferred  libation  of  terrorists 
like  Carlos  and  of  those  who  hunt  them. 

He's  only  a  cop,  but  what  a  cop!  He 
knows  which  skeletons  are  in  which  clos- 
ets both  in  the  Elysee  Palace,  President 
Francois  Mitterrand's  official  residence, 
and  in  the  Hotel  Matignon,  headquar- 
ters of  Mitterrand's  political  antago- 
nist and  possible  presidential  successor, 
Prime  Minister  Edouard  Balladur.  He 
knows,  in  large  part,  because  he  him- 
self has  helped  stash  so  many  of  those 
skeletons  in  so  many  of  those  closets. 

There  is  intense  speculation  about  who 
will  succeed  Mitterrand,  whose  14-year 
tenure  as  president,  the  longest  in  French 
history,  is  due  to  come  to  an  end  next 
May.  Mitterrand  is  dying.  The  French 
president's  cancer,  having  started  in 
his  reproductive  organs,  is  now  march- 
ing inexorably  through  his  body.  On 
TV,  he  looks  like  a  death  mask,  except 
that  his  lips  and  eyelids  move. 

His  physical  catastrophe  has  coincided 
with  the  discovery  of  a  moral  cancer. 
According  to  a  number  of  researchers, 
authors,  and  historians,  Mitterrand  was 
a  willing  collaborator  of  the  pro-Nazi 
Vichy  regime  during  World  War  II. 
More  than  that,  he  remained  close  to 
notorious  collaborators  long  after  the 
war,  even  after  he  became  president. 

"Things  are  coming  to  an  end  much 
faster  than  either  the  politicians  or  the 
doctors  foresaw,"  my  cop  friend  tells 
me.  Then,  speaking  both  literally  and 
metaphorically:  "Odor  is  now  a  big 
problem  for  the  president  and  those 
around  him." 

As  Mitterrand's  life,  along  with  the 
Mitterrand  political  era,  draws  rapid- 
ly to  a  close,  the  question  now  is: 
Who  will  name,  and  shape,  the  next 
epoch  in  France's  national  life? 

Three  of  Mitterrand's  most  likely 
successors  are  rightist  politicians: 
Jacques  Chirac,  currently  mayor  of 
Paris;  Prime  Minister  Balladur— and 
Pasqua.  who  since  capturing  Carlos 
pops  up  in  speculation  about  every- 
thing in  France. 

Once,  it  was  hard  to  find  anyone  in 
French  politics,  Chirac  least  of  all,  who 
wasn't  convinced  that  Jacques  Chirac 
would  someday  be  president.  By  1982, 
in  fact,  Jacques  Chirac  seemed  so 
much  France's  Man  of  Destiny  that 
Carlos,  according  to  many  accounts, 


decided  to  kill  him.  On  March  29,  a 
bomb  exploded  on  Le  Capitole— the 
Paris-Toulouse  express  train  Chirac  of- 
ten took— in  the  very  car  usually  re- 
served for  Chirac.  But  as  was  often 
the  case  with  Carlos,  only  innocents 
were  killed.  Chirac  had  changed  his 
plans  at  the  last  minute. 

By  1986,  Chirac  was  prime  minis- 
ter of  France  for  the  second  time  in 
his  career.  Even  though  Mitterrand,  the 
Socialist,  was  already  president,  Chirac's 
Gaullist  party,  the  R.P.R.,  and  its  right- 
wing  allies  had  won  control  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  parliamentary 
elections.  The  resulting  political  grid- 
lock—all too  familiar  in  the  United 
States— was  historically  unprecedented 
in  France.  French  commentators  gave 
this  novel  arrangement  a  particular 
name.  They  called  it  cohabitation,  a  word 
previously  used  to  describe  what  hap- 
pens when  a  man  and  woman  who  are 
not  married  nonetheless  wind  up  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  bed  night  after  night. 

Chirac,  thanks  to  cohabitation,  dis- 
covered what  many  a  presidentially 
ambitious  American  politician  has. 
Partial  power  can  kneecap  your  ca- 
reer. While  President  Mitterrand  opt- 
ed for  a  Reaganesque  abnegation  of 
responsibility,  Chirac,  as  prime  minis- 
ter, lost  his  oppositionist  charisma.  As 
far  as  average  Frenchmen  were  con- 
cerned, Chirac  was  now  to  blame,  not 
Mitterrand,  when  unemployment  rose 
or  the  franc  lost  value. 

For  the  take-charge  Chirac,  being 
prime  minister  did  turn  into  a  step- 
ping-stone—to defeat  in  the  next  pres- 
idential election,  which  Mitterrand  won 
handily.  But  even  after  that,  Chirac  still 
seemed  the  Man  of  Destiny.  At  least 
he  did  until  early  last  year,  when  the 
right  again  won  control  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  France's  second  peri- 
od of  cohabitation  began. 

At  that  point  Chirac— still  the  right's 
uncontested  leader  made  what  soon 
would  be  seen  as  a  major  miscalcula- 
tion. Being  a  paradigmatic  French  po- 
litical intellectual,  he  constructed  a 
paradigmatic  Cartesian  false  political 
syllogism:  Being  prime  minister  was 
not  so  good  for  me  last  time.  Ergo,  I 
will  not  be  prime  minister  this  time. 
Instead,  I  will  find  some  poor  chump 
to  be  the  fall  guy. 


So  Chirac  caused  Edouard  Balladi 
until  then  considered  nothing  more  tl 
a  bland  but  competent  technocrat 
be  named  prime  minister.  But  Ballac  r^ 
unlike  Chirac,  showed  real  flair 
the  prime-ministership.  Though 
has  since  stumbled,  last  summer  he  \ 
soaring  in  the  polls;  he  seemed  to 
everywhere  in  France,  all  the  tir 
including  on  TV,  and  the  more 
French  saw  of  him,  the  more  pr 
dential  Balladur  appeared. 

This  civics  lesson  in  recent  Frer 
politics  is  necessary  because,  as  the  c 
points  out  as  he  nurses  his  third  Jo 
nie  Walker  Black  Label  on  the  roc 
"you  can't  get  to  the  truth  of  the  C 
los  Affair  without  wading  up  to  yc 
couilles  through  all  this  Chirac-B  \ 
ladur-Pasqua  merde" 
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Overweight  and  unphotoger 
Interior  Minister  Charles  P 
qua  physically  somewhat 
sembles  Chicago's  late  ma) 
Richard  Daley.  Politically 
is  the  Mayor  Daley  of 
French  right.  As  such,  Pasq 
has  never  seen  his  goal 
getting  the  top  prize,  the  pr 
idency,  for  himself,  though  he  would 
hesitate  to  grab  it  if  it  came  his  w 
Instead,  Pasqua's  objective  has  be 
to  win  the  presidency,  along  with 
many  other  political  prizes  as  pos 
ble,   for  the  Gaullist  political  m 
chine,  the  R. PR. —which  stands  f 
"Rally  for  the  Republic." 

Since  in  successful  machine  politi 
unity  is  all.  just  as  principle  is  not 
ing,  Bahadur's  sudden  rise  rang  Pasqua 
alarm  bells.  If  the  vote  of  the  Frenc  f 
right  were  divided  among  two  or  thn  d 
candidates— Balladur.  Chirac,  and 
president  Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing 
could  allow  some  left-of-center  cane 
date,  probably  Jacques  Delors.  tl  >» 
outgoing  president  of  the  Europea  iroi 
Union,  to  squeak  home  to  victory. 

Accordingly,  the  months  leadiri I) 
up  to  Carlos's  dramatic  capture— a:  lisi 
nounced  by  Interior  Minister  Pasqu  ir: 
himself,  at  the  Press  Conference  <ai:. 
the  Year— saw  Pasqua  grabbing  hea<  B 
lines,  along  with  power,  wheneve 
and  wherever  he  could. 

By  Pasqua's  lights,  his  objective  war 
honorable.  He  aimed  to  make  himsel 
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the  subject  ot  intimate  observation  by  Sudanese  spies. 


^  powerful  thai  when  push  finally 
come  to  shove  he  would  be  the 
sal  I  iuIici  When  the  moment  came 
:hoose  the  right's  presidential  can- 
ate,  Pasqua  might  choose  Balladur; 
might  choose  Chirac.  He  might,  just 
iceivably,  choose  himself.  Mm  to 
omsoever  he  threw  his  support, 
t  one  person  would  be  I  he  Can- 
ute. The  right  would  stay  united 
I  so.  thanks  to  Charles  Pasqua.  fi- 
Iv  win  back  control  of  the  Elysee 
ace  after  14  long  years. 
>uch  was  the  strategy.  As  for  Pas- 
i's  tactics,  the}  were  those  of  the 
let  fighter  he  has  been  ever  since 
1940s,  when,  as  a  teenager  just  af- 
World  War  II.  he  led  Gaullist 
•et  gangs  into  combat  with  Com- 
nist  street  gangs  on  the  proletari- 
watcrfront  of  Marseilles,  where  his 
I  was  a  cop. 

"People  love  me  when  I  hit  hard," 
;qua  is  fond  of  saying.  But  like  main 
inch  politicians.  Pasqua  cannot  be 
used  of  having  treated  terrorism  as 
ch  more  than  a  matter  of  political 
kdiency.  French  policy  toward  ter- 
isis.  traditionally,  has  been  a  combi- 
ion  of  I ive-and-let-li\e  and,  when  being 
mimv  doesn't  work,  settling  scores 
h  sharp  knives  in  back  alleys. 
lust  last  year,  France  let  two  ba- 
ns charged  with  terrorism  go  scot- 
e.  On  Pasqua's  say-so,  reportedly 
part  of  a  deal  with  Teheran,  they 
iplv  were  allowed  to  fly  home. 
e  Iranians  were  wanted  in  neigh- 
ring  Switzerland,  not  France  itself, 
they  were  of  no  concern  to  Inte- 
I  Minister  Pasqua.  who  is.  it  must 
admitted,  fiance's,  and  not  Swil/er- 
id's,  top  cop. 

That  was  1993,  however  ancient  his- 
v  in  politics.  During  the  spring 
1  summer  of  1994,  Pasqua  changed 
tactics,  Suddenly  he  was  out  to 
jrrorize  the  terrorists,"  sinking  fear 

0  the  hearts  of  evildoers  wherever 
■\  linked.  Chiefly,  Pasqua's  anli-lci- 

isi  crusade  look  the  form  of  COpS 
Hiding  up  Algerians  and  olhei  dark- 
lined  persons,  manv  ol  them  French 
i/ens,  on  the  Pans  Metro  and  loss 

1  them  into  jail  if  they'd  left  then 

1   cards   ,u    home   before   going   out 

•  the  night 

Since  no  terrorist  worth  his  s.ili  ever 


leaves  home  without  pocketfulsol  iden- 
tity cuds,  whethei  real  oi  faked  Pas 
qua's  crusade  had  no  effect  on  terrorism 
one  way  or  the  othei    Mm  it  was  ,i  po 

litical  smash  hit,  lor  a  simple  reason 

Millions  and  millions  ol  while  french- 
men, however  much  thev  denv  it,  have 
exactly  the  same  altitude  toward  \rabs 
and  Africans  dial  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  white  Americans  have  toward 
Hispanics  and  blacks.  However  law-abid- 
ing his  Arab  or  African  neighbors  may 
be.  for  manv  a  Frenchman  the  mere 
existence  of  such  people  in  his  midst 
is  profoundly  subversive  of  his  French 
idea  of  who  he  is  and  what  France 
should  be    it  is  a  source  of  terror. 

And  finally  finally!  the  police  un- 
der Pasqua  were  responding  to  the  threat. 

When  he  wasn't  rounding  up  dark- 
skinned  dishwashers  and  auto  me- 
chanics. Pasqua  was  running  what  the 
French  call  a  ""parallel  foreign  policy" 
stealing  turf  from  the  Quai  d'Orsay, 
the  French  Foreign  Ministry,  in  Alge- 
ria and  the  other  French-speaking  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  and  in  the  Arab  world. 
Then,  as  Yves  Bonnet— a  member  of 
parliament  and  former  head  of  the 
D.S.T..  the  security  branch  of  the  In- 
tenor  Ministry— told  me.  "Carlos  the 
Jackal  fell  into  the  lap  of  Charles  Pasqua 
like  a  gift  from  the  gods." 

As  with  France's  contemporaneous 
intervention  in  Rwanda,  which  had 
not  stopped  the  genocide,  no  one  pre- 
tended that  capturing  Carlos  would  stop 
terrorism.  It  certainly  didn't  mark  any 
change  in  Pasqua's  polities-as-usual 
approach  lo  terrorism.  In  October  the 
persecuted  Bangladeshi  writer  Taslima 
Nasrin  was  denied  a  visa  to  visit  France 
for  more  than  24  hours.  As  Pasqua 
himself  explained,  the  same  macho 
Frenchmen  who'd  stalked  Carlos  just 
couldn't  "ensure  the  security"  of  the 
country  if  the  diminutive  sari-clad  poet 
and  novelist  were  permitted  on  French 
soil  for  any   longer  than  that. 

Something  else  became  clear  after 
(ai  loss  arrival  in  Paris:  Pasqua  and 
the  rest  of  the  French  government  could 
not  protect  their  own  citizens  m  Al- 
geria, where  Islamic-fundamentalist  ter- 
rorists unlike  Carlos,  who  had  not 
committed  a  known  terrorist  act  in  a 
decade  went  on  killing  French  and  oth- 
er foreigners  when  and  as  ihev  pleased 


Mut  kidnapping  <  arlos  proved  I  ranee 

still  was  a  force  tO  be  icckoiied  with 
in  the  world!  I  he  I  rench  media  went 
wild  when  tOUgfa  grufl  Pasqua  an- 
nounced this  latest  triumph  for  him- 
self,   and    for    lunch    sell -esteem 

Following  Carlos's  capture,  Pasqua 

soared  even  higher  m  the  public-opin- 
ion  polls 

"Poor  Carlos,"  my  cop  friend  con- 
tinues as  he  prudently  declines  a  fourth 
whiskey.  "Once,  he  took  hostages: 
now  he  is  the  hostage.  Once,  Carlos 
imagined  he  could  overthrow  bourgeois 
capitalist  democracy.  Now  he's  just  a 
little  toy  in  these  bourgeois  capitalist 
political  games. 

"Still."  he  points  out.  "Carlos  now 
counts  for  something,  which  he  didn't 
back  in  Khartoum."  He  adds,  quite 
accurately.  "A  couple  of  months  ago. 
writers  like  you  weren't  buying  drinks 
for  cops  like  me.  What  I  knew  about 
Carlos  wasn't  worth  the  price  of  a 
lemonade  to  you." 

Now  the  cop  laughs  uproariously: 
"This  is  the  true  cohabitation,  Pasqua 
and  Carlos  in  bed  together,  making  pub- 
licity together' " 

He's  chuckling,  with  that  wonderful 
bonhomie  only  the  French  can  sum- 
mon in  the  face  of  depravity.  He  says, 
"Carlos  was  nothing;  Carlos  was  the 
Gloria  Swanson  of  terrorism:  Carlos 
was  forgotten,  finished,  drowning  in 
his  whiskey  bottle  in  Khartoum!  Then 
Pasqua  rescued  him  from  oblivion:  he 
made  him  a  star  again." 

Just  like  everyone  else  involved  in 
the  Carlos  Affair,  the  cop  in  the  checked 
suit  has  been  watching  too  much  TV. 
He  wants  to  provide  the  ultimate  sound 
bite.  "Pasqua."  he  declares,  "gave  Car- 
los back  his  balls'" 

lich  Ramirez  Sanchez  was  born  in 
the  remote  Venezuelan  provincial 
capital  of  San  Cristobal    or.  then 
again,  maybe  he  was  born  in  the 
El  Recreo  district  of  Caracas.  Any- 
way, his  parents  came  from  a  vil- 
lage near  San  Cristobal,  and  his 
father  was  a  millionaire    or  at  least 
a  successful  lawyer.  As  a  youth 
[lich  was  either  a  hotheaded  street  fight- 
er and  student  leader  or  a  shv.  unath- 
letic  bov  educated  bv   private  tutors 
He  was  trained  in  terrorism  in  Cuba 


"y  os  was  the  liln 


and  Moscow,  according  to  many  ac- 
counts. No!  claim  others,  he  first  learned 
to  shoot  a  gun  at  the  Royal  Kensing- 
ton Rifle  Club  in  London,  where  he 
was  a  fixture  on  the  diplomatic  social 
circuit. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  the  fu- 
ture Carlos  the  Jackal  are  as  wrapped 
in  myth  and  disinformation  as  his  lat- 
er notoriety  as  a  terrorist  would  be. 
But  however  contradictory  and  dis- 
puted the  particular  facts,  the  over- 
all pattern  of  his  early  life  is  very 
familiar.  It  fits  the  classic  profile  of 
the  playboy  terrorist,  the  revolution- 
ary wanna-be.  That  is  to  say,  he  and 
his  family  were  never  exploited  pro- 
letarians or  repressed  freedom  fight- 
ers. They  were  rich  by  Latin -American 
and  most  other  standards;  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  life  Carlos  was 
free  to  do,  and  be,  almost  anything 
he  wanted.  We  have  here  not  a  man 
pushed  to  political  violence  by  the  des- 
peration of  his  life,  but  someone 
who  opted  to  kill  for  the  same  rea- 


PASQUAS  PRIZE 

The  man  behind  the  capture  of  Carlos, 
French  interior  minister  Charles 
Pasqua,  photographed  at  Place  Beauvau 
in  Paris,  August  15,  1994. 


son  -he  might  select  a  tie:  because  he 
liked  it. 

Few  who  comment  on  Carlos's  life 
fail  to  notice  that  it  begins  with  a  kind 
of  poetic  justice.  He  was  born  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  1949-that  is,  Columbus  Day. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years 
earlier,  the  European  rape  of  the  New 
World  had  begun;  now,  on  that  very 
same  date,  was  born  an  American  who 
would  visit  terror  on  the  Old  World. 

The  name  given  the  newborn  boy 
was  even  more  prophetic.  Ilich— as  in 
Vladimir  Ilich  Lenin  is  Carlos's  real 
first  name,  which,  when  you  stop  to 
think  about  it,  is  most  curious  and,  if 
you  stop  to  think  about  it  a  little 
longer,  reveals  a  lot. 

Normally  you'd  expect  the  birth  name 
of  a  Latin -American  terrorist  to  be 
something  like  Carlos.  And  you 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if,  after  embarking 
on  his  revolutionary  career,  he  adopt- 
ed a  code  name  like  Ilich.  In  this 
case,  however,  it's  the  exact  reverse. 

He  was  named  Ilich  by  his  father, 
Jose  Altagracia  Ramirez  Navas,  the 
kind  of  armchair  radical  and  Trotsky 
of  the  tea  table  you  find  populating 
the  works  of  Chekhov.  A  passionate 
admirer  from  afar  of  Marx  and 
the  Russian  Revolution,  he  not 
only  named  his  eldest  son  Ilich 
but  named  his  other  two  sons 
Vladimir  and  Lenin. 

Being  a  fervent  theoreti- 
cal Communist  did  not  de- 
ter little  Ilich's  father  from 
milking  capitalism  of  every 
Venezuelan    bolivar   and 
American  dollar  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on  during 
the  Venezuelan  oil-boom 
years.  This  proved  fortu- 
nate because  his  wife 
the  mother  of  Vladimir, 
ich,  and  Lenin— was, 
just  like  her  husband,  a 
figure  familiar  from  Pen- 
guin paperbacks.  While 
the  paterfamilias  com- 
posed ideologically  cor- 
rect textbooks  for  his 
sons'  private  education 
and  dreamed  of  the 
Coming  Collapse  of 
Capitalism,  Mother's 
reveries  were  of  es- 


caping the  provincialism  of  their  liv 
of  seeing  and  enjoying  the  big-city  li 
before  darkness  descended. 

n  the  Penguin  classics,  such  awe 
an  would  have  dreamed  of  St 
tersburg  or  Buenos  Aires.  T 
however,  was  Venezuela  in  the 
50s.  Senora  Elba  Maria  Sane 
de  Ramirez  had  set  her  sights 
Miami.  Miami,  Jamaica,  Me> 
City:  such  were  the  kinds  of  plac 
punctuated  by  periodic  trips  he   e 
to  Venezuela— where  the  future  Ca 
the  Jackal  would  form  his  idea  of 
world,  while  being  educated  mostly 
various  private  tutors  and  in  vari 
private  schools. 

In  1966,  Ilich  and  his  brother  Le 
were  admitted  to  the  University  of 
racas,  though  they  would  never  sti 
there— for  a  reason  as  revealing 
the  names  their  father  had  chosen 
them.  Seven  years  earlier,  Casti 
guerrilla  army  had  taken  over  Hava 
by  1966,  the  Vietnam  War  was 
ready  in  full  flame.  Two  years  la 
student  demonstrators  would  brie 
seize  control  of  the  streets  of 
before  a  right-wing  French'political 
ganizer  named  Charles  Pasqua  hel 
reconquer  the  Champs-Elysees 
the  petite  bourgeoisie. 

The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  cat 
ing  on  fire.  All  over  Latin  Amer 
countless  ardent  youngsters  considei 
themselves  urban  guerrillas,  even  if  fh 
"revolutionary  struggle"  took  a  fo 
no  more  dramatic  than  fistfights  f 
lowing  endless  heated  arguments 
local  cafes.  The  University  of  Carac 
in  particular,  was  a  cauldron. 

And,  fervent  but  theoretical  Ma 
ist-Leninist  that  he  was,  Jose  Altagrai 
Ramirez  certainly  had  no  intenti 
of  letting  his  sons  get  mixed  up 
such  adolescent  shenanigans:  aft 
all,  they  might  get  arrested,  or  ev 
hurt;  their  future  professional  prospee 
might  be  endangered. 

So  Mother  and  her  boys  set  out  <|  ( 
another  endless  vacation,  this  time 
London.  There  Ilich,  who  would  I 
come  one  of  the  most  notorious  te  . 
rorists  of  the  70s,  would  sit  out  tl 
two  most  dramatic  years  of  the  I960 
While  Indochina  and  Latin  America 
and  even  Berkeley  and  the  Sorbonne 


ur, 


downing  in  whiskey!  rasqua  made  him  a  star  again. 


seethed  with  revolutionary  tumult,  Mich 
Ramirez  would  begin  to  dunk  whiskey 
and  fornicate  in  the  West  End,  grad- 
ual I)  perfecting  two  of  the  three  great 
pastimes  which,  along  with  murder, 
would  Till  in  the  contours  ol  Ins  life 

Did  Carlos,  then,  not  receive  revo- 
lutionary "training"  in  Cuba  in  1966, 
as  has  been  reported  in  countless  news- 
paper articles'.'  Did  he  not  operate  as 
"a  guerrilla  in  Caracas"  in  the  early 
1960s,  as  was  still  being  w  idely  reported 
when  he  was  captured  this  year' 

In  his  unrivaled  investigation  of 
Carlos's  career.  Tracking  the  Jackal, 
the  British  journalist  David  Yallop  es- 
tablishes many  important  facts  about 
his  early  life  and.  much  more  im- 
portant, disproves  many  others.  He 
makes  a  convincing  case  that  these  tales 
of  Ilich's  early  revolutionary  activities 
are,  like  so  much  else  in  his  life, 
nothing  but  hype. 

In  the  early  60s.  when  myth  presents 
him  as  a  fully  formed  urban  guerrilla, 
Uich  Ramirez  was  13  or  14.  By  the 
Bummer  of  1%6,  when  he  supposedly 
was  undergoing  "training"  in  Cuba,  he 
uas  all  ol'  16.  and  his  mother,  at  his 
father's  behest,  was  packing  their  bags 
for  London  in  order  to  escape  the  rev- 
olutionary ferment  ol'  Caracas. 

•hat   neither   the   myth- 
makers  nor  his   father 
apparently  took  into  ac- 
count uas  that,  in  1966, 
living      in      London 
Su  inging  London,  as  it 
was  then  being  called 
was   probably   a   much 
more  mind-bending  and 
subversive  experience  for  a  middle-class 
Latin-American  teenager  than  any  jaunt 
to  Havana  could  have  been. 

Remember,  this  was  the  age  ol'  the 
Fab  Fout  and  Twiggs,  as  well  as  (  he 
and  Uncle  Ho.  It  was  the  epoch  when, 
briefly,  the  two  most  famous  thorough- 
fares on  earth  were  Carnahv  Street 
and  the  I  lo  (  hi  Mmh  frail  John  1  ennon 
was  already  a  more  revered  revolution- 
ary than  Vladimir  llich  Lenin  And,  it 
shouldn't  be  forgotten.  London  by  then 

was  already  a  terrorist  capital  a  mag- 
net lor  all  sorts  of  disaffected  radi- 
cals, especially  from  the  Middle  Easl 

Foi    almost    two   \eais    Mich   and   his 


brothel  look  lessons  at  those  London 
academies  thai  specialize  in  helping 
young  sojourners  from  the  I  hud  World 
pass  their  A-  and  ()-le\el  c\anis  I  hen. 
in  1968,  llich  Ramirez,  accompanied 
by  his  kid  brothel  Lenin  (nickname: 
Lenny),  checked  into  another  ol  histo- 
ry's discotheques:  Patrice  Lumumba  Peo- 
ples' Friendship  University  in  Moscow 

Patrice  Lumumba  University  was 
named  alter  the  ( longolese  leader  whom. 
in  a  rare  display  of  unity,  the  United 
States  and  Us  Western  allies  had  over- 
thrown and  murdered  the  better  to  pro- 
tect the  stupendous  natural  resources 
of  the  Congo,  later  known  as  Zaire, 
from  the  Communist  Threat.  Widely 
trumpeted  at  the  time  as  a  model  of 
Free  World  cooperation,  the  assassi- 
nation of  Lumumba  set  the  stage,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  events  that 
even  today  add  a  little  extra  bitterness 
to  your  notice  as  the  cheery  anchors 
on  Good  Morning  America  spoon-feed 
you  the  latest  headlines  of  African 
mayhem  and  murder. 

Among  those  consequences:  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  French-and-C.I.A.- 
backed  Mobutu  dictatorship  in  Zaire, 
under  which  one  of  Africa's  most 
promising  nations  would  descend  to  a 
level  of  political,  economic,  and  moral 
depravity  known  neither  in  colonial 
nor  in  pre-colonial  times.  Also:  the 
death  ol'  millions,  through  neglect  or 
outright  murder,  in  Zaire,  as  well  as 
in  Burundi  and  Rwanda.  Belgium's 
two  other  former  African  colonies, 
which  the  French  quickly  incorporat- 
ed into  then  sphere  ol'  influence  after 
the  Belgians  cut  and  ran. 

The  Kremlin's  response  to  the  Lu- 
mumba assassination  was  to  give  his 
name  to  a  university  in  Moscow  where 
young  Africans.  Asians,  and  Latin 
Americans  were  to  be  trained  in  such 
subversive  activities  as  building  bridges 
and  curing  sick  people.  Of  course,  if 
these  Moscow-trained  Third  World 
engineers  and  doctors  later  chose  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  K..G.B.,  or 
even  someday  establish  dictatorships  ol' 
the  proletariat  in  then  own  countries, 
no  one  in  the  politburo  was  going  to 

weep  into  his  vodka 

Bui  this  was  already  the  Brezhnev 
era  In  Moscow,  thousands  ol  young 
foreigners   would   encounter  a  degree 


oi  drabn  mentation  corruption 

and  intellectual  dishonesty  that  would 
turn  them  againsl  (  ommunisra  forev- 

ei  I  or  Hn.li  and  his  kid  brother  Lenin, 
studying  at  Lumumba  I  diversity  was 
particularly  disillusioning  This  was 
because,  as  Yallop  remarks,  the 
Ramirez  brothers  arrived  "not  from 
Third  World  poverty  and  backward- 
ness but  from  swinging  London" 

Soon  enough  they  were  back  in 
Swinging  London.  llich  and  his  broth- 
er had  been  expelled  from  Lumumba 
I  diversity  after  less  than  two  years. 

Carlos's  sojourn  in  Moscow  would 
spawn  extravagant  myths:  he  had  been 
recruited  by  the  K..G.B.  to  go  there; 
once  in  Moscow  he  was  programmed— 
like  some  Venezuelan  version  of  the 
Manchurian  Candidate  to  wreak  hav- 
oc on  the  West. 

The  facts  seem  much  more  mundane. 
Yet  again.  Father  had  decided  he  knew 
best. 

Through  friends  in  Caracas,  he  had 
discovered  that  Lumumba  University 
was  offering  scholarships  to  Venezue- 
lan students:  he  also  learned  those  schol- 
arships would  not  be  particularh 
difficult  to  get.  For  Jose  Altagracia 
Ramirez',  this  must  have  seemed  the 
ideal  solution  for  his  two  sons.  In  Mos- 
cow, his  boys  could  learn  about  Marx 
and  Lenin  in  well-disciplined  class- 
rooms from  professional  instructors. 
They  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  run  wild 
like  the  kids  in  Caracas. 

Ilich's  admission  to  Lumumba  Uni- 
versity spawned  the  myth  that  he  was 
a  K.G.B.  clone.  His  expulsion,  the  myth- 
makers  therefore  concluded,  must  have 
been  a  clever  bit  of  disinformation  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets. 

llich  was  expelled,  though  for  rea- 
sons that  had  nothing  to  do  w  ith  his 
future  employment.  In  1970,  20  of  the 
young  Venezuelans  were  dismissed  from 
Lumumba  University,  for  quite  valid 
reasons  from  the  Soviet  perspective. 
Products  ol'  South  America's  richest 
and  least  disciplined  national  culture. 
these  turbulent  Latins  were  an  aca- 
demic apparatchik's  nightmare. 

llich  took  oil'  for  Jordan,  where 
the  atmosphere  was  more  congenial. 
He  spent  a  few  months  in  a  guerrilla 
training  camp  before  hading  home 
to   London,   where   he   continued   to 


trance  might  never  have  heard  ot  larlos  again,  except  f 


live  with  Mother,  on  Father's  money. 

Two  months  after  his  24th  birthday, 
on  December  30,  1973,  Ilich  Ramirez 
Sanchez  at  last  did  something  note- 
worthy with  his  life.  He  shot  Joseph 
Edward  Sieff,  a  Jewish  businessman, 
in  the  face. 

Not  only  was  Sieff  president  of  that 
quintessentially  British  retail  chain  Marks 
&  Spencer,  he  was  also  vice  president 
of  the  Zionist  Federation  of  Great  Britain. 
At  a  single  stroke,  therefore,  Ilich  had 
struck  a  mighty  blow  against  both  Cap- 
italism and  Zionism!  Or  so  it  seemed. 

But  this  was  just  the  first  of  many 
illusions  in  the  career  of  Carlos  the 
Jackal.  Even  though  he  shot  Sieff  at 
point-blank  range,  Our  Great  Revolu- 
tionary Hero  missed  his  mark. 

He  did  not  manage  to  kill  the  pres- 
ident of  Marks  &  Spencer.  He  left 
him  with  a  kind  of  gigantic  healed 
hole,  resembling  a  beauty  mark,  to 
the  lower  right  of  his  right  nostril, 
which  surely  enhanced,  rather  than 
eliminated,  Sieff  s  fund-raising  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  Zionist  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  And  everything 
Ilich/Carlos  did  or  would  do  after 
this  incident  would  contribute,  how- 
ever much  he  imagined  otherwise,  to 
the  not-so-Discreet  Triumph  of  the 
Bourgeoisie. 

Or  to  put  it  another  way,  he  was 
from  the  beginning  a  one-man  Gang 
That  Couldn't  Shoot  Straight— the  Jer- 
ry Lewis  of  terrorism. 

Thus  he  was  destined,  even  then,  to 
become  a  Big  Deal  in  France. 

The  fatal  flaw  in  Karl  Marx's 
theory  of  class  conflict  is 
the  assumption  that  human 
beings  really  do  act  in  their 
own  class  interests.  History 
refutes  this  notion  again  and 
again.  The  Tory  party  in 
Britain,  for  instance,  would 
seldom,  if  ever,  gain  power 
if  it  weren't  for  the  "deference  vote" 
from  working-class  supporters. 

By  shooting  the  English  bourgeois 
Edward  Sieff  in  the  face,  the  Venezue- 
lan bourgeois  Ilich  Ramirez  proved 
Marx  wrong  yet  again.  The  fact  that 
Sieff  and  Ramirez  belonged  to  the 
same  economic  class  proved  less  im- 
portant than  certain  noncapital ist  de- 


terminants: cultural,  religious,  psy- 
chological, and  biological. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
these  noncapital  ist  determinants  in  Car- 
los's  case  is  actually  pre-feudal,  maybe 
even  DNA-based.  I  refer  here  to  the 
interrelationship  between  his  terrorist 
career  and  his  mother  and  father. 

No  doubt  The  Family,  contrary  to 
what  dialectical  materialism  initially 
supposed,  will  outlast  socialism  be- 
cause, as  Carlos's  subsequent  career 
demonstrated,  parental  affection  does 
not  alter  as  it  alteration  finds.  Even 
when  their  spoiled,  dropout,  layabout 
son  turned  into  a  mass  murderer.  Moth- 
er and  Father  continued  to  stand  by 
their  firstborn  child.  In  1991,  when  Car- 
los flew  into  Libya,  hoping  Colonel 
Qaddafi  would  give  him  sanctuary, 
Mother  was  right  beside  him.  And 
this  year,  after  Carlos  had  been  drugged 
and  flown  to  Paris,  Father— intercepted 
by  journalists— said,  "He  is  the  great- 
est hero  of  the  world." 

Like  his  parents,  Ilich/Carlos  wound 
up  conforming  to  a  stereotype.  Eu- 
rope is  full  of  wanderers  from  the 
New  World,  whose  months  in  Paris 
or  London  stretch  into  years  and,  fi- 
nally, decades.  Scarcely  realizing  it,  they 
dawdle  their  lives  away,  drinking  in 
cafes  that  are  no  longer  fashionable, 
thinking  ideas  that  are  no  longer  orig- 
inal—playing at  being  poets  or  painters. 

"Carlos  took  the  grand  tour  and  nev- 
er came  home,"  a  former  Latin -Amer- 
ican radical  I  met  in  Havana  once 
told  me.  "The  only  difference  with  Car- 
los," he  added,  "is  that  he  played  at 
being  a  revolutionary  instead  of  a  poet." 

Shortly  after  shooting  and  failing 
to  kill  the  English  target  of  his  first 
supposedly  professional  "operation." 
Carlos  did  what  many  an  itinerant 
young  composer  or  poet  does  when 
London  ignores  his  genius.  He  drifted 
on  to  Paris,  next  stop  on  the  grand  tour. 

In  the  dog  days  of  August  1974,  it 
is  generally  accepted,  Carlos  conduct- 
ed his  first  terrorist  attack  on  French 
soil.  Car  bombs  went  off  in  front  of 
three  magazine  and  newspaper  of- 
fices. No  one  was  hurt  and  no  one 
much  noticed.  However,  a  little  more 
than  a  month  later,  Carlos  began  se- 
riously resonating  with  the  French 
and  France's  illusions  of  itself. 
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On  September   15,   1974,  he  tossec 
one  or  two  grenades  into  Le  Drugstore 
a  restaurant  and  shopping  complex 
on  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain  ir 
the  heart  of  Paris's  Left  Bank,  where 
if  you  search  hard  enough,  you  car 
indeed  find  aspirin  as  well  as  best 
sellers,  banana  splits,  the  latest  pop    ! 
hits,  and  four-course  French  meals.  Di-    ;, 
rectly  across  the  boulevard  is  the  Cafe   w 
les  Deux  Magots,  where,  decades  ear  i 
lier,  Jean -Paul  Sartre  had  held  court 
creating  the  model  for  an  entire  gen- 
eration of  French  intellectuals. 

By  the  time  Carlos  tossed  his 
grenades.  Deux  Magots  had  become 
an  intellectual  Burger  King.  Le  Drug- 
store was  also  well  past  the  days  of 
its  first  renown,  when,  for  example 
in  May  1970,  while  consuming  a  choco- 
late milk  shake  there,  I  discovered 
that  the  fellow  American  next  to  me 
consuming  a  vanilla  milk  shake  was 
James  Baldwin. 

By  1974,  no  famous  literati  were  like 
ly  to  be  at  Le  Drugstore— only  school 
children  and  tourists  eating  ice-cream 
cones.  Therefore,  among  a  certain 
stratum  of  the  French  intellectua 
elite,  Carlos's  grenade  attack*  on  this 
glorified  ice-cream  parlor  produced  nei- 
ther outrage  nor  alarm,  only  scarcely 
concealed  satisfaction. 

"You  must  remember  the  times."  a 
French  acquaintance  remarked  when 
I  asked  her  to  recall  her  feelings  when 
she'd  first  learned  of  the  explosion. 
"Back  then  Le  Drugstore  was  con- 
sidered a  beachhead  of  American  cul- 
tural imperialism.  So  naturally  I  was 
not  distressed." 

In  contrast,  the  working-class  stiffs 
of  the  Paris  police  and  various  French 
anti-terrorist  units  were  extremely  dis- 
tressed. They  did  not  regard  Carlos's 
attack  on  Le  Drugstore  as  an  illumi- 
nating commentary  on  the  paradoxes 
of  maintaining  French  superiority  in 
the  face  of  cultural  aggression  by  in- 
disputably lesser  Anglophone— that  is  |pa: 
to  say,  English-speaking— civilizations. 

These  dumb  cops  regarded  the  sight 
of  screaming,  dismembered  little  chil- 
dren, soaked  in  blood  and  melting  ice 
cream,  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
commission  of  a  heinous  crime.  Putting 
two  and  two  together,  they  went  on 
to  draw  an  additional  inference  to 
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;  thing,  uiriiis  had  fallen  in  love.  £*- 


Ihich  then    mtcllec- 

Ial  betters  were  obliv- 
■    ,i  madman  was 
me  in  the  heart  of 
ins  But  thej  had  no 
lea  who  he  was. 
It"  Carlos,   follow  ing 
renade  attack,  had 
I  own  home  to  Caracas. 
':  very   probably   would 
i\e  remained  the  author 
fa  perfect  crime.  He  still 
ossessed    the   criminal's 
lost  treasured  weapon:  to- 
il anonymity,  no  Interpol 
ossier  v\  ith  his  photo  and 
ngerprints  in  it. 

But   win    go   home   now 

hen,  after  its  shaky  start  in 

ondon,  the  grand  tour  was 

lrning  into  such  a  trip!  Black 

ptember  1970  the  sangui- 
ary  crackdown  by  King  Hits- 
tin's    forces   on    Palestinian 

dayeen  and  refugee  camps  in 
ordan    had  provided  the  great 
wakening  for  Carlos.  Like  count- 
ess other  '■revolutionaries."  rang- 
ig  from  1\\  league  dropouts  to 
'anessa  Redgrave  and  Jean  Genet, 
'aiios  was  fascinated  by  the  ma- 
ho,  gun-toting  decor  of  the  Pales- 
inian  cause. 

After  being  expelled  from  Lu- 
Dumba  University,  he  had  linked 
ip  with  an  eclectic  range  of  "mili- 
ants ."  By  the  time  of  the  Drugstore 
operation,"  he  was— depending  on 
iow  seriously  you  take  which  account 
onspiring  with  ever)  terrorist  group 
rom  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Lib- 
ration   oi'  Palestine   to   the    Basque 
eparatists  and  the  I.R.A.  Simultane- 
uish.  or  at  least  as  the  Carlos  myth 
vould  eventually  have  it.  he  was  for- 
ucating  with  ever)  available  woman 
vhose   politics   were   to   the   left   o\~ 
hose  of  George  McGovern. 

While  Carlos  enjoyed  himself  in 
\iris,  the  wheels  o\  the  French  police 
Investigation  kept  turning  1  hen.  on  the 
.tilt i  >  night  o\'  June  27,  1975,  one  o[' 
hose  accidents  occurred  that,  in  po- 
ice  work,  can  lead  either  to  triumph 
ft  to  disaster    Agents  of  the   D.S.I 

he  French  version  o\'  the  I  B  I  hap- 
>ened  upon  the  tail  end  of  a  part)  being 
leld    at    an    apartment    on    the    Rue 
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loullier.  near  the  Sorbonne, 
which  Carlos  shared  w  ith  several  friends, 
lor  the  flics  this  was  jusl  a  rou- 
tine inquiry;  a  shoot-out  was  the  last 
thing  the)  wanted  or  expected  WaA 
(  arlos  cooled  it.  nothing  much  might 
have  happened.  But.  as  usual,  he 
formed  d\\  erroneous  and  extravagant!) 
narcissistic  analysis  of  the  situation 
I  he  jig  was  up.  it  was  him  or  them 
\s  he  lied  the  apartment,  Carlos  shot 


TERRORIST 
I  R  WSI'ORTATION 
Top  and  above,  a  higb-securit)  convoj 

look  (  .trios  to  the  Kins  central  court  to 

appear  before  Judge  Jean-Louis 

Bruguiere  lor  his  tirsi  hearing  after 

his  arrest  in  the  Sudan 


three  cops  His  marksmanship  evident!) 
had  improved  since  London.  Two  o( 
the  three  DSL  agents  were  killed 

I  he  'Rue  loullier  Affair."  as  it  be- 
came known  m  banner  headlines,  trans- 
formed Carlos.  ( ontinuedon  /•. 
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most  people  and  their  face*  gn\  pained,  glazed  expression. 
Tell  them  it's  German  postmodern  dance  and  they  run  from  the 
room/screaming.  Now  PinalWh  is  enticing  them  back,  by  in- 
jecting a  generous  tonic  of  humor  and  sex  into  a  form  that  had  be- 
come stale,  flat,  and  dull,  dull,  duf  Recently  acclaimed  by  one  critic 
^;;%^%rld's  most  influential,  and  most  controversial,  chore- 

iS. ■   '  ,  ~  . ''„.    .A  i  >i  A T~«-tU^^tQr  \A/iinnprtn 


yvwill  present  MBflh's  newesr  worn,  iwo  «-.yu- 
.irlc/at  the  BrooWyn  Academy  of  Music,  in  the  com- 
pany's only  American  performances  this  season. 

Dance  theater  a  Iq  Pina  raids  the  closet  of  20th-century  art 
and  performance,  and  transmutes  the  disparate  elements  by 
alchemy  into  something  completely  original.  Surrealistic  eroti- 


cism, astringent  Brechtian  satire,  and  a  bold  dash  of  cabaret 
vamping  are  united  with  traditional  modern-dance  movement  to 
create  an  experience  that  manages  to  be  at  once  metaphorical 
and  yet  palpably,  searingly  real.  The  ai 
suspense,  even  if  the  story  remains  elli, 
times  bewildering. 

In  past  pieces,  Bausch's  dancers  have  splashed  across  a  Hood- 
ed stage,  waded  through  masses  of  carnations,  and  swirled 
through  the  dust  of  demolished  cinder-block  structures.  Two  Cigo- 
reftes  promises  to  be  no  less  strange:  one  dancer  swallows  a  lit 
cigarette,  another  chops  up  oranges  with  an  ax  and  then  projects 
a  film  on  a  woman's  bare  breasts,  a  third  piles  up  hay  with  a; 
pitchfork.  Bausch  has  explained  it  all  in  her  own  unique  way: 
"Dance  can  be  anything.  The  cosmos  is  large.  I  am  just  a  discov- 
erer." Now  you  know.  -JAMIE  JAMES 


Photograph  by  DIETER  Bl.UM 
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For  almost  SO  years 
Sister  Parish 
I  her  English  counterpaW, 
Nancy?  Lancaster, 
lec<Wated  the!  drawing  rooms  of 
bMebloods^and  big  money. 
L  Until  their  deaths 

I  this  ylar,  they  were  taste  arbiters 

for  the  English  gentry- 
and  (V Kennedys  and  Rockefellers. 
AMY  FINE  COLLINS  recalls 
*eign  of  two  rival  design  divas  who, 
[om  opposite  sides  of  the  ocean, 

invented  the 
fiintry-house  look  and  knocked 
the  stuffing  out  of  the 
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sister  Parish,  "a  female 
George  Washington" 
in  PemganMM  and  pearls, 
photographed  l>> 
Siumdon  at  her  Kiflh  \u-iiue 
apartment  (draped  for  the 
shoot),  l»>8X,  left. 
Right.  \ane>  Lancaster 
shot  by  Horst  in  the 
garden  at  llaseley  (  ourt. 
wearing  her  trademark 
tilted  Gainsborough 
hat.  1965. 
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ven  before  the 
September  burial  of  decorating  legend 
Sister  Parish  at  the  high-Wasp  summer 
colony  of  Dark  Harbor,  Maine,  nu- 
merous versions  of  her  final  words  were 
burning  up  Manhattan  telephone  wires. 
Since  her  July  15,  1910,  birth.  Parish, 
nee  Dorothy  May  Kinnicutt,  had  passed 
each  summer  at  the  resort,  but  it  was 
clear  that  this  season  the  ailing  octo- 
genarian had  gone  up  to  her  yellow 
clapboard  house  to  die.  On  September 
9,  along  with  her  daughter  Dorothy 
"D.B."  Gilbert  and  her  sister-in-law, 
she  had  taken  her  lunch  on  a  porch 
overlooking  the  heliotropes  and  the 
water.  Parish  then  retired  to  her  hos- 
pital bed,  set  up  next  to  the  same 
four-poster  where  her  mother  had  giv- 
en birth  to  her  84  years  ago.  Parish 
was  overheard  bantering  with  her  nurse. 
"You'd  better  listen  to  me,"  she  growled. 
"I'm  a  tiger."  The  nurse  countered, 
"I'm  not  afraid.  I'm  a  lion!"  Not  to 
be  bested,  Parish  proclaimed,  "And  I 
am  king  of  the  jungle!"  And,  as  one 
socialite  put  it,  "then  she  cooled." 

Parish  was  king  of  the  drawing- 
room  jungle,  if  only  because  the  one 
other  contender,  Nancy  Lancaster,  her 
Anglo-American  counterpart,  had  just 
died  in  her  well-appointed  lair,  the  Coach 
House  of  Haseley  Court  in  Oxford- 
shire, England,  three  weeks  earlier, 
aged  96.  Over  the  decades,  the  two 
grandes  dames  had  led  parallel,  and 
sometimes  intersecting,  lives,  shared 
tastes,  furniture,  and  friends — if  not 
clients- — and  enjoyed  a  very  amicable 
rivalry.  Pioneers  in  their  profession,  both 
were  born  to  the  privileged  class  they 
ed,  and  both  broke  the  mold  that 
formed  them. 

"ll  is  not  fashionable  to  speak  this 
way  anymore,"  says  Annette  de  la 
Renta,  whose  mother,  Jane  Engel- 
hard, was  an  early  Parish  client  and 
whose  own  New  York  apartment  is 
furnished  with  treasures  purchased 
from  the  London  apartment  Lancas- 
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ter  gave  up  in  1982.  "But  both  women 
were  products  of  the  upper  strata  of 
Wasp  society.  Their  backgrounds  gave 
them  *a  certain  innate  assurance  and 
taste.  The  difference  was  Sister  was  a 
Yankee,  and  Nancy  a  southerner." 

Lancaster  was  the  daughter  of  Lizzie 
Perkins,  one  of  the  fabulously  beautiful, 
witty,  and  athletic  Langhorne  sisters  from 
Virginia.  One  married  Waldorf  Astor  and 
became  the  acid-tongued  first  female 
M.P  in  Britain,  Nancy  Astor;  the  most 
exquisite,  Irene,  literally  embodied  the 
era's  ideal,  the  Gibson  Girl,  when  she 
wed  the  artist  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 
Invalided  out  of  the  Civil  War,  Lancas- 
ter's grandfather  Chiswell  Dabney  Lang- 
horne went  on  to  sell  tobacco  and  then 
to  help  build  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  where  he  made  his  fortune. 
These  funds  enabled  him  to  buy  what 
would  become  the  family  homestead  in 
Greenwood,  Virginia,  a  red  brick  Geor- 
gian manor  called  Mirador,  which  was 
"always  the  house  my  mother  loved  best," 
says  Lancaster's  son  Michael  Tree.  Just 
before  her  death,  Lancaster  spent  days 
with  her  sister  Alice,  "talking  nonstop 
about  Mirador,  and  the  parades  of  Civ- 
il War  veterans  that  used  to  march 
down  Monument  Avenue  when  they 
were  girls,"  her  niece  Elizabeth  Winn 
says.  So  large  do  the  Langhornes  loom 
in  Virginia  lore  that  across  from  Mirador, 
in  the  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church, 
built  by  Nancy  Astor  in  memory  of  their 
mother,  "there  are  more  references  to 
the  Langhornes,  Astors,  and  Gibsons 
than  to  Jesus  Christ,"  one  native  notes. 

Parish's  lost  Eden  was  Mayfields,  a 
handsome  stone  behemoth  of  a  house 
in  the  foxhunting  country  of  Far  Hills, 
New  Jersey.  There,  surrounded  by 
rolling  hills,  tennis  courts,  and  the 
English  furniture  collected  by  her 
Wall  Street-banker  father,  Sister  Parish 
"absorbed  [her]  standards  for  perfec- 
tion," she  wrote  in  HG  magazine  in 
1990.  "She  was  always  extremely  sen- 
timental about  Far  Hills.  But  she  could 
hardly  bear  to  look  at  Mayfields  after 
it  was  sold,"  says  a  New  Jersey  friend. 
Albert  Hadley,  Parish's  partner  of  32 
years,  says  she  once  screwed  up  the 
courage  to  show  him  the  house.  "Drive 
in,"  she  commanded  peremptorily.  "And 
now— drive  away!" 

Unlike  the  chiseled-featured,  auburn - 
haired  Lancaster,  who  aged  into,  bi- 
ographer Robert  Becker  states,  "the 
sexiest  90-year-old  you'll  ever  meet," 


Parish  was,  she  claimed,  "a  hideo'L 
baby"  who  matured  to  resemble,  sail 
her  hairdresser  of  30  years,  "a  fema  I 
George  Washington"  in   Ferragamil 
and  pearls.  Nevertheless,  having  bet- 
brought   up   around   three  brothe 
(hence  her  enduring  nursery  name,  "Sf! 
ter"),  Parish  got  on  famously  with  til 
fellows  and  "had  plenty  of  beaux,"  sa 
a  Far  Hills  friend.  Like  Lancaster  b 
fore  her,  Parish  was  sent  to  Foxcro 
founded  by  a  Lancaster  cousin  (Na 
cy  entered  in  its  first  class).  Sist 
was  by  this  time  "curvy"  and  "a  nif 
number,"  say  friends.  A  few  years 
ter  her   1927  debut.  Sister  marrie 
Henry  "Harry"   Parish,  a   Harva 
man  and,  like  her  father,  a  banker.  N< 
Kempner  (whose  husband,  Thoma 
worked  with  him  at  the  investment  fir 
Loeb,  Rhoades)  remembers  him  as  ' 
handsome  man  with  broad  shoulde 
an  attractive  voice,  and  beautiful  ma 
ners,  who  didn't  mind  being  upstaged 
Always  family-minded,   Parish  r 
mained  devoted  to  her  husband  un 
his   1977  death.  "She  babied  Har 
like  a  child,"  says  Jane  Engelhard,  f< 
whom  Parish  decorated  three  house 
Doing  her  part  to  help  support  the 
three  children  when  Harry  and  her  fi 
ther  suffered  serious  reversals  during  tl 
Depression,  she  opened  a  Far  Hil 
decorating  shop  in  1933.  This  bold  e 
pedient  initially  did  as  much  harm 
good;  Harry's  uncle  and  aunt,  mort| 
fied  that  she  had  gone  into  trade,  i: 
mediately  disinherited  him.  Yet  thJ 
establishment  of  Mrs.  Henry  Parish  I 
Interiors,  was  an  inevitable  transitio 
for  her.  The  cottage  they  occupied  o 
the  grounds  of  the  Dillon  estate— don 
up  with  white  painted  furniture,  plea' 
ed  valances,  cherry-red  and  white  floors 
an  Aubusson  rug,  and  a  Steuben  glas 
fireplace— had  become  a  local  marve 
And  before  going  professional  she  ha 
already  been  solicited  for  advice  o 
decorating  the  Essex  Hunt  Club  an 
the  original  Howard  Johnson's  resta 
rant.  "I've  never  done  a  thing  in  aqu 
since,"  she  later  wrote. 

Lancaster's  fondness  for  he 
family  extended  more  t 
blood  relations  than  to  hus 
bands.  Out  of  Foxcroft  anc 
orphaned,  she  went  up  nortl 
to  live  with  her  aunt  Irem 
Gibson,  who  duly  launched  Nancy  intc 
New  York  society.  Summering  in  the 
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DEVOTED  SISTER 


Sister  Parish  driving  her 

"hub> -blue  plastic  speedboat"  in 

Penobscot  Bay,  Dark  Harbor, 

Maine.  June  1962. 

Opposite,  Sister's  signature 

bright  colors  and  mixed  patterns 

in  a  client's  country  house: 

a  Victorian  needlepoint  rug  and 

an  American  Empire  chaise 

with  a  knitted  throw  and 

Victorian  beadwork  pillow. 

The  furniture  is  covered 

in  printed  linen  for  the  summer. 

Inset,  Sister,  right,  with  her 

family  in  Jacksonville.  Florida. 

atthedawnofWAV.il: 

husband  Lieutenant 

Henry  Parish  II  and  children 

D.B..  Ham.  and  Apple. 


Gibson  house  on  Seven  Hundred  Acre 
Island.  Maine,  Nancy  accepted  a  mar- 
riage proposal  from  Marshall  Field's 
heir  Henry  Field  while— in  a  remark- 
able quirk  of  fate— the  six-year-old  Sis- 
ter, on  holiday  with  her  family  nearby, 
eavesdropped  on  the  porch.  Married 
in  New  York  at  the  Gibsons'  (Cole 
Porter  was  an  usher),  the  couple  leased 
the  Manhattan  house  of  Ogden  Cod- 
man,  co-author  with  Edith  Wharton 
of  Hie  Decoration  of  Houses.  Six  months 
later  Field  died  from  a  botched  oper- 
ation; his  body  was  buried  in  the  Lang- 
horne  plot  at  Emmanuel  Episcopal 
Church.  Enriched  with  an  income  that 
would  long  support  her  taste  for  living 
in  high  style,  the  young  widow  set  sail 
with  her  sister  Alice  to  visit  their  aunt 
Nancy  Astor  in  England. 

On  shipboard,  the  Virginia  belle 
caught  the  eye  of  a  new  suitor,  diplo- 
mat Ronald  Tree,  Field's  Anglo-Amer- 
ican first  cousin.  The  couple  married 
and  moved  into  Mirador  as  Tree  bid 
unsuccessfully  for  a  Stateside  political 
career.  To  Lancaster's  everlasting  re- 
gret, they  abandoned  Mirador  for  the 
English  countryside  in  1927,  when  Tree 
accepted  a  post  as  joint  master  of  the 
Pytchley  Hunt  in  Northamptonshire. 
Thrust  into  a  society  that  unquestion- 
ingly  understood  her  Virginian's  passions 
for  foxhunting  and  genealogy,  Nancy  ad- 
justed at  once  to  English  country  life. 
They  rented  Kelmarsh,  an  early-Geor- 
gian house,  and  after  Tree  was  elected 
a  Conservative  M.P.  in  1933  they  bought 
the  Palladian  Ditchley  Park,  in  Ox- 
fordshire—complete with  its  William 
Kent  and  Hepplewhite  furnishings, 
school- of- Van  Dyck  portraits,  Eliza- 
bethan paneling,  and  3,000  acres— 
from  the  family  that  had  occupied  it 
for  300  years.  Ditchley  had  such  an  il- 
lustrious past  that  the  walls  were  still 
adorned  with  a  set  of  heads  of  stags 
killed  by  James  I  on  his  visits  there. 
Beneath  the  trophies  hung  brass  plaques 
"telling  in  verse  the  sad  little  stories 
of  how  and  where  each  stag  had  met 
its  end,"  Tree  wrote  in  his  memoirs. 
The  house  became  Nancy's  first  ma- 
jor decorating  project:  the  couple 
spent  two  years  renovating  what  he 
called  their  "Sleeping  Beauty  waiting 
to  be  called  back  to  life."  In  addition 
to  painting  rooms  "the  color  of  air," 
as  Nancy  liked  to  say,  and  dragging  in 
such  treasures  as  a  cut-down  Tiepolo 
and  a  chandelier  made  for  a  Russian 
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noble  family,  the  Trees  introduced  cen- 
tral heating,  bedrooms  with  carpeted 
bathrooms,  and  a  modern  kitchen. 

Co"zy,  eclectic,  well  lit,  and  adjoined 
by  a  spectacular  Italianate  garden, 
Ditchley  soon  became  known  as  "the 
most  attractive  and  comfortable  house 
in  England,"  according  to  a  onetime 
guest.  "You  can't  imagine  how  for- 
bidding the  other  houses  at  the  time 
were— linoleum  floors,  high  ceilings, 
suits  of  armor,  drafts,  dampness,  and 
no  place  cozy  or  comfortable  to  sit. 
Nancy  was  one  of  quite  a  few  Amer- 
ican women— Wallis  Simpson,  the  Cu- 
nards— who  came  over  around  that  time 
and  really  loosened  things  up." 

"England  hadn't  known  such  good 
plumbing  since  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans," says  Michael  Tree,  the  older 
of  Nancy's  two  sons  (her  younger 
son,  Jeremy,  died  last  year).  At  its  peak, 
he  recalls,  Ditchley  "was  very  much 
at  the  hub  of  the  world.  Winston 
Churchill  first  met  [F.D.R.  confidant] 
Harry  Hopkins  there.  I  remember  my 
mother  one  night  at  dinner  talking 
like  mad  to  try  to  interest  Churchill, 
and  he  just  kept  staring  down  at  his 
plate.  He  then  raised  his  head  to  an- 
nounce some  very  bad  news:  H.M.S. 
Repulse  and  Prince  of  Wales  had  been 
sunk  by  the  Japanese  that  day." 

Nancy's  impulsiveness,  however,  cut 
the  Ditchley  idyll  short.  For  several  years 
she  had  been  not  so  secretly  carrying 
on  an  affair  with  Colonel  C.  G.  "Juby" 
Lancaster,  the  Tory  M.P.  from  whom 
the  Trees  had  rented  Kelmarsh  during 
their  first  years  in  England.  After  her 
1947  divorce  from  Tree,  she  married 
Lancaster  and  returned  to  Kelmarsh. 
Legalizing  their  union  was  a  cold 
spoon  in  their  souffle;  the  marriage 
fizzled  at  once.  "He  was  physically  un- 
attractive, and  very  self-important," 
recalls  Nancy's  Virginia  niece  Betsy 
Varner.  "Nobody  liked  him."  An  ac- 
quaintance echoes,  "He  was  a  terrible, 
thundering  old  bore." 

Michael  Tree  says,  "My  parents,  from 
a  decorating  point  of  view,  were  a  mar- 
velous pair.  But  she  was  never  really  in- 
terested in  politics,  which  were  practically 
my  father's  whole  life.  Later  she  had 
her  regrets."  Supplanted  at  Ditchley  by 
Marietta  Peabody  FitzGerald  (whom 
Ronald  married  in  1947),  Nancy,  in  a 
role  worthy  of  Daphne  du  Maurier's 
Rebecca,  amused  herself  by  torturing 
the  great  house's  new  chatelaine.  On 
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her  first  night  there.  Marietta  pulled  ot 
a  drawer  in  Nancy's  old  bedroom 
discover  a  note  in  her  predecessc 
scrawl:  "How  does  puss  feel  in  0 
boots?"  it  read.  The  stationery,  so 
claim,  was  marked  "Bitchley." 

But  Nancy  did  take  away  from 
second  marriage  one  consolation  pr 
As  a  sort  of  parting  gift,  Ronald  T 
bought  her  an  interest  in  the  venera 
decorating  firm  Colefax  &  Fowler, 
was  purchased  for  a  trifle,"  reci 
Michael  Tree.  "Not  more  than  £10,00 
For  Nancy,  the  arrangement  was  ide 
She  provided  John  Fowler,  the  com] 
ny's  decorating  whiz,  with  otherw 
inaccessibly  lofty  social  connectio 
and  emboldened  his  somewhat  pris 
professorial  style.  In  exchange,  he  work 
with  her  on  her  next  house,  Hasel 
Court  (purchased  in   1954),  and 
companied  her  to  house  sales  arou 
England.  Their  penchant  for  stagi 
explosive  public  rows  about  nothing 
particular  induced  her  aunt  Nancy  / 
tor  to  call  them  "England's  unhappi 
unmarried  couple."  Though  she  act 
as  eminence  grise  while  Fowler  tra: 
formed  such  grand  properties  as  the  E 
of  Pembroke's  Wilton,  Michael  Tre 
Mereworth,  Lord  Rothermere's  Dayl 
ford,  and  Lady  Aucastor's  Grimsthor] 
"she  never  really  worked,"'  says  Imog 
Taylor,  who  joined  the  firm  soon  a  %. 
ter  Nancy  assumed  ownership.  "SI 
was  a  lady  of  leisure,  to  say  the  leas 
She  was  always  dressed  exquisitely 
Paris  clothes  from  Schiaparelli  or  B< 
main.  She  was  John's  inspiration, 
arbiter  of  taste,  if  that's  the  word  fc 
it.  And  as  neither  she  nor  John  hi 
any  business  sense,  the  firm  was  alwaj  1]r 
running  in  debt.  At  the  end  of  eac 
year  she  would  write  a  check  for  a  fe 
hundred  pounds  to  pay  off  our  debts 
Lancaster  was  simply  carrying  on  i 
the  tradition  of  her  Civil  War-vetera 
grandfather,  who  retired  as  soon  as  h 
had  made  his  first  pile  of  money.  "H 
believed  work  was  strictly  for  'Negroe  Jy 
and  northerners,' "  says  Michael  Tree  j. 
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ristocratic  idleness  was  ar 
tithetical  to  the  Yanke 
work  ethic  of  Siste 
Parish,  who  toiled  daily  ii 
the  office.  By  the  40s  an< 
50s,  Mrs.  Henry  Parish  II 
Interiors,  had  expanded  its  client  ros 
ter  well  beyond  the  Far  Hills  gentry  t< 
include  the  uppermost  echelon  of  th< 
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jw  York  Social  Registei  sel   Opera) 

•jj  on  an  honor  system  thai  preclud 

sikh  conventions  .is  purchase  orders, 

e  added  on  huge  jobs  from  such  clients 
Jane  Engelhard,  Bunnj  Mellon.  Babe 
iley,  Happ)  Rockefeller,  and  Brooke 
Jtor  Women  from  her  old-moncv  class 
ll  at  ease  with  her.  and  newer  mon- 
lought  her  out  for  the  blue-blooded, 
digreed  atmosphere  of  her  work.  "She 
tacked  a  house  complete!)  intuitive- 
It  was  in  her  blood,"  explains  dec- 
ator  David  KJeinberg,  a  Parish-Hadlej 
sociale.  "She  had  no  formal  training. 
i  patience  for  the  architectural  schemes 
I  drew  up.  But  she  had  an  instinc- 
ve  feeling,  more  expert  than  an)  ar- 
litecl's.  for  how  a  room  had  to  be 
it  together  to  function."  Mark  Hamp- 
>n.  a  Parish  employee  in  the  60s. 
\s,  "She  revived  the  fat  down\  so- 
s  o\'  her  mother's  general  urn.  which 
id  gone  out  ol'  fashion  with  the  ar- 
val  o(  thin,  dink)  modernist  uphol- 
erv.  She  loved  patterns,  pillows. 
borate  armchairs,  brilliantly  glazed 
alls,  ornate  English  curtains  m  short. 
miry  and  overstatement  without  pre- 
cision or  vulgarity."  Says  decorator 
uniiv  Williams,  who  worked  for  Parish 
)r  21  years,  "She  introduced  a  new. 
pbeat  palette  extraordinary  whops  of 
lues.  reds,  pinks,  and  yellows  that 
mplv  hadn't  been  seen  in  New  York 
partments.  She  intentionally  mis- 
latched  colors  and  furniture',"  going 
s  far  as  to  cut  the  fabric  for  each 
hair  from  a  different  part  of  a  chintz 
I  create  a  more  glamorously  haphaz- 
rd  effect.  In  a  humbler  mode.  Parish 
'evived  such  country-craft)  bits  o\' 
■nericana  as  rag  rugs,  quilts,  knitted 
■TOWS,  and  painted  furniture.  The  re- 
fill o\'  this  imperious  offhandedncss. 
a\s  Jane  Engelhard,  was  "simplicity 
bd  homeyness.  What  other  decorator 
oukl  have  created  a  house  appropn- 
ite  both  lor  me  and  mv  15  grand- 
hildren'"  Like  Lancaster,  who  always 
nsisted  she  was  a  mere  "percolatoi  o\ 
ile. is."  Parish  loathed  the  idea  o\  ilee- 
Irating.  "Once,  when  I  had  some  pho- 
os  o\'  m\  wink  published  in  a 
nagazine,"  Hadle)  remembers,  "Sis  eyed 
ne   suspicious!)    and   asked.     Is   this 

lecorating?' " 

In  spite  o\  her  unscientific,  slapdash 

ipproach  to  Hinging  a  room  together, 

Parish  could  be  alarmingl)  precise  when 
t  came  to  nioncv  matters.  "One  A.w. 
t   must   have   been   in   the   40s.   Sister 


was    hav  in;'    lunch    al    nn    RlOthl  I 

Reinaldo  Herrera  recalls    \ ^  thc>  were 
sitting  m  the  dining  room  my  mothei 

askeil  her,  'Do  >ou  think  that  orange 
oi  \ellow  is  betlei  in  hoc  '  Sistd 
gested  orange,  ami  the  next  thing  she 
knew,  mv  mother  had  received  a  bill 
fol  $50  She  sent  her  five  MO  bills, 
and  a  note  saving.  Please  send  me 
S40  lot  lunch1' "  \t  least  one  client 
remembers  trembling  in  terror  as  Sis- 
ter commandeered  a  tea  cart,  laden- 
ing   it   with   ever)    lamp,   picture,   and 
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cushion  that  she  disapproved  o\\  then 
making  additional  rounds  until  the 
apartment  was  nearlv   stripped  bare. 

When,  across  the  Atlantic.  Lancas- 
ter got  wind  o\'  how  Sister's  business 
was  prospering,  she  decided  Colcfax 
&  Fowler  should  gel  a  piece  o(  the  ac- 
tion She  dispatched  a  number  of  choice 
items  a  screen  painted  with  birdcages, 
some  oval-back   chairs  with   swans    to 

Sister,  convinced  she  had  found  the  per- 
fect sales  outlel  abroad  "Then  she  re- 
ceived a  shock  when  she  happened  to 
see  some  pictures  of  Sister's  \ew  York 

apartment,"  sa\s  Mario  Buatta.  "I  very- 
thing  she  had  sent  over  had  immedi- 
ate!) entered  the  American  decorator's 
private  collection   And  thai  was  the  end 


oi  theii  partnei  thip     b  tood 

in  M  i|  ilk-u  friendship  howev- 

1  )n  bu) h  ibroad   Pari  ih  .ii 

ways  shopped  ii  (  olefiu  &  I  wler, 
and  she  regular!)  visited  Hasele)  (  ourt 
the  most  admired  ol  all  I  ancaster's 
houses  I)  M  Gilbert,  Parish's  younger 
daughter,  remembers  a  trip  to  Hasele;. 
not  long  alter  Lancaster  moved  in: 
"Mummy  was  so  excited  b)  every- 
thing she  saw.  pointing  out  furniture. 
objects,  and  arrangements  to  me  She 
never  did  that  with  her  own  work.  In 
fact,  she  never  talked  about  decorat- 
ing at  home  at  all  we  really  had  no 
idea  what   Mummy   was  up  to." 

There  was  a  lot  at  Hasele)  to  thrill 
an)  sentient  visitor.  A  triumph  of  quixot- 
ic imagination  over  academic  correct- 
ness, the  decor  was  "simply  marvelous, 
a  slight  parody  of  the  English  country 
house."  the  art  historian  John  Richard- 
son Dotes,  "Nancy  was  like  a  great 
cook  who  has  no  need  to  measure. 
She  dragged  all  kinds  of  stuff  into 
Hasele)  lamps  with  broken  parch- 
ment shades,  old  fabrics.  Regency  fur- 
niture that  had  seen  better  days.  And 
somehow,  with  her  magic  touch -and 
this  was  the  brilliance  of  her  decorat- 
ing she'd  create  a  romantic,  cozy,  and 
distinguished  atmosphere."  It  always 
looked.  Qolefax  &  Fowler  archivist 
Barrie  Mclntvre  says,  as  if  there  were 
a  man  in  residence  as  well.  "She  had 
an  incredible  sense  of  color  and  a  par- 
ticular!) generous  sense  of  scale." 
Richardson  continues.  "The  things  she 
liked  were  never  the  most  costly,  but 
the)  always  had  some  unusual  twist.  She 
loathed  that  gleaming  museum-quality 
look.  John  Fowler  had  one  theory 
that  there  should  always  be  a  touch  of 
what  he  called  "P.P.F.'  "poor  people's 
furniture.'  to  take  the  curse  of  grandeur 
from  a  room."  Michael  Tree  explains. 
"My  mother  was  born  onl)  35  year^ 
after  the  Civil  War  Everything  was 
still  prett)  well  smashed  up.  She  loved 
the  mood  o\  slight  decay,  sadness,  and 
nostalgia.  Virginia  bit  very,  very  deeply 
into  her  psyche."  She  painted  the 
planters  and  garden  furniture  at  Hase- 
le) Confederate  gray,  and  whenever 
she  was  in  residence  she  flew  a  Con- 
federate flag  above  its  entrance. 

Oddly,  the  influence  of  Haseley's 
decor,  and  that  of  the  apartment  Lan- 
caster kept  next  to  the  Colcfax  &  I  i  vler 
Offices  on  Brook  Street  in  London. 
has  been  so  w  idespread  that  n 
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decorators  credit  her  with  having  in- 
vented "the  English-country-house 
look"— a  mixed  bag  composed  of  fur- 
niture of  various  nationalities  and 
epochs,  acres  of  faded  chintz,  and 
plump  upholstery  lightly  dusted  with 
dog  hairs.  (Such  was  the  state  of  "pleas- 
ing decay"  in  the  "buttah  yellah"  li- 
brary in  her  London  flat,  decorator 
Nicholas  Haslam  says,  that  when  she 
gave  a  coming-out  ball  there  for  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Lancaster  claimed 
rats  were  scurrying  underneath  the 
floorboards  where  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Princess  Margaret  danced.)  Explains 
Haslam,  "It  took  an  American,  some- 
one with  a  fresh  eye,  to  bring  chintz 
downstairs,  where  you  used  to  find  only 
velvets  or  brocade.  She  also  intro- 
duced fresher  colors"— rich  apricots, 
cerulean  blues,  and,  of  course,  butter 
yellow.  "And  she  invented  the  En- 
glish garden  as  we  know  it.  Sweet 
peas  among  the  roses,  clipped  yew  trees, 
a  chintz  garden— everything  tumbling 
out  of  the  borders,  as  Nancy  said, 
like  'an  old  lady's  petticoat.' " 

If  Lancaster's  fame  arose  almost  ex- 
clusively from  her  own  houses  and 
gardens.  Parish's  greatest  celebrity  came 
from  the  work  she  did  for  the  Kennedy 
White  House.  When  the  plans  to  ren- 
ovate the  president's  private  dining 
room,  the  oval  drawing  room,  and  the 
children's  bedrooms  were  first  revealed, 
"a  newspaper  ran  the  headline  KEN- 
NEDYS PICK  NUN  TO  DECORATE  WHITE 
HOUSE,"  says  Albert  Hadley,  who  joined 
the  firm  at  this  time.  Though  it  has 
also  been  reported  that  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  fired  Parish  for  scolding  Car- 
oline for  putting  her  feet  on  the  chintz, 
Hadley  maintains  there  was  never  a  rift. 
"When  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  widowed. 
Sis  helped  her  get  settled  into  1040  Fifth 
Avenue.  We  worked  on  the  drawing 
room  and  dining  room."  (Later,  Parish 
grew  fascinated  with  Kennedy's  com- 
panion, Maurice  Tempelsman,  con- 
vinced he  was  "the  kind  of  man  every 
woman  needs."  When  Jacqueline 
K  medy  died,  she  exclaimed,  "I'm 
goin:  after  Maurice  Tempelsman  be- 
fore i        -\   Whitney  gets  him!") 

In  the  ate  60s  even  Parish  momen- 
tarily losi  h  r  bearings  and  succumbed 
to  the  reigning  youth  culture.  "She 
covered  her  walls  with  eggplant  vinyl 
and  hung  an  abstract  painting,"  Hadley 
says.  An  aberrant  phase,  it  passed  mer- 
cifully quickly,  and  soon  enough  "her 


apartment  was  Sisterized  again."  In- 
evitably, Parish  attracted  the  idolatrous 
curiosity  of  Andy  Warhol  and  Halston. 
Likewise  inquisitive,  she  invited  the 
pair  to  her  ladylike,  heirloom-embel- 
lished maisonette  at  960  Fifth  Avenue, 
"but  only  for  drinks,"  Hadley  qualifies. 

While  Parish's  work  for  such  long- 
standing patrons  as  Jane  Engelhard 
and  Betsey  Whitney  continued  un- 
abated, the  80s  also  laid  at  her  lac- 
quered doorstep  a  new  generation  of 
clients,  such  as  Henryk  and  Barbara 
de  Kwiatkowski.  While  visiting  them 
in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  in  1987, 
the  Duchess  of  York,  desirous  of  all 
she  surveyed,  called  Parish  to  ask  if 
she  would  accept  the  job  of  decorat- 
ing Sunninghill  Park,  the  house  then 
under  construction  for  her  and  Prince 
Andrew  near  Windsor  Castle. 

During  the  first  meeting  at  Parish- 
Hadley,  Sister,  scrutinizing  Sunninghill's 
bizarre  architectural  plans,  turned  to 
the  Duchess  and  asked,  "What  style 
do  you  call  that?"  "New  York,"  Fer- 
gie  quipped.  With  a  facade  like  a  ho- 
tel, and  a  plan  that  included  no 
bathroom  for  Fergie,  Sister  reported, 
but  a  library  with  a  clear  view  into 
the  conjugal  bedroom,  Sunninghill  was 
forevermore  referred  to  by  Parish  as 
"that  hideous  house."  For  a  follow-up 
conference  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
Sister  made  her  entrance  wearing,  to 
Hadley's  horror,  a  slightly  crushed  leop- 
ard-trimmed hat.  "What  have  you  done 
to  your  hat?"  Hadley  whispered.  "I 
sat  on  it,"  she  retorted,  soldiering  on. 
When  Parish-Hadley  lost  the  York  com- 
mission shortly  thereafter,  British  news- 
papers reported  that  the  firm's  estimates 
were  too  costly.  "Not  true,"  says  David 
Kleinberg.  "We  hadn't  even  made  up 
a  budget.  The  royal  family  decided  it 
was  bad  form  to  hire  an  American 
decorator.  Sister  anticipated  this  prob- 
lem from  the  start."  Hadley  adds,  "Fer- 
gie was  headstrong  and  assumed  she 
could  get  the  Queen  to  agree  to  what- 
ever she  wanted  because  at  the  time 
she  was  the  favorite." 

On  Sister's  last  trips  to  England 
she  continued  to  see  Lancaster,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  adjourned  to  Hase- 
ley's  coach  house,  having  sold  Hase- 
ley  Court  (now  owned  by  Fiona  and 
Desmond  Hcyward).  In  need  of  mon- 
ey, requiring  less  space,  and  dispirit- 
ed by  a  fire  in  the  70s  at  the  main 
house,  Lan-  (Continued  on  page  247) 
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Nancy  Lancaster 
and  Sister  Parish 
standing  in  the  drawing 
room  at  Haselcv, 
April  1963. 
The  boxwood  l« 
chess  set  is 
visible  through  the 
window. 
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LIAM 


(Continued  from  page  202)  knowing 
you're  going  back  to  the  tent,  getting  into 
sleeping  bags.  One  evening,  we  were 
camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  far- 
ther north,  and  she  made  this  spaghetti 
sauce  over  the  campfire  out  of  bits  and 
pieces  she'd  got  in  a  local  market.  The 
pasta  was  fresh,  and  the  air,  and  the 
Loire,  and  you're  looking  at  chateaux.  I 
can  still  taste  that  meal." 

He  didn't  avoid  marriage,  Neeson  says; 
it  just  never  came  up.  "Marriage  wasn't  a 
golden  light  at  the  end  of  my  life— I  was 
too  caught  up  in  getting  into  this  business. 
I  just  always  believed  you  let  the  wind 
blow  between  you.  Even  during  courtship. 
I  don't  mean  a  distance,  but  always  keep 
something  back." 

After  the  run  of  Anna  Christie.  Nee- 
son's  lady-killer  reputation,  coupled  with 
the  news  that  Richardson  was  leaving  her 
husband,  British  producer  Robert  Fox, 
created  a  storm  of  intrusive  publicity. 

"I  was  warned  of  Liam's  reputation 
every  time  I  picked  up  a  newspaper," 
Natasha  Richardson  says,  making— yes- 
tea  in  Neeson's  trailer.  (He  can't  stand  up 
in  here  without  banging  his  head  on  the 
ceiling  light.)  Even  in  jeans  and  an  over- 
size sweater,  she  conveys  a  calm  lumines- 
cence. "It  is  scary  when  somebody  has 
that  kind  of  reputation  and  you  find  your- 
self falling  in  love  with  him.  You  think. 
Am  I  crazy  or  what?  .  .  .  But  when  every- 
one assumed  we  were  in  love,  we  weren't. 
We  fell  in  love  later.  He  certainly  fell  in 
love  with  me  later." 

When  did  Richardson  fall  in  love? 
"Oh,  I  don't  know  if  I  want  to  get  into 
that,  if  you  don't  mind."  she  says.  "Peo- 
ple assume  things.  One  doesn't  want  to 
be  in  the  position  of  having  to  explain 
oneself."  (She  and  Fox  had  been  married 
only  two  years,  yet  they  had  been  togeth- 
er for  six  before  that.)  "A  marriage  end- 
ing is  always  really  sad  and  hurtful.  My 
marriage  ending  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Liam."  And  then  the  subject  is  closed. 

"What  was  it  about  Liam  that  you  fell 
in  love  with?"  I  ask. 

"He's  incredibly  kind,  and  very  funny. 
I  an,  very  funny.  But  there  is  this  real 
Celtic  spiritual-loner  thing  about  him." 
Richardson  says,  smiling  as  if  each  word 
tastes  sweet.  "He's  a  genuine  person.  He 
is  so  much  who  he  is  that  I  couldn't  quite 
believe  it.  I  think  when  you  come  from 
his  background,  and  your  life  has  been  a 
struggle,   and   then   you   get   to  a   place 


where  it  isn't  so  much  of  a  struggle,  I 
think  it's  hard  to  trust  it.  I  think  he 
probably,  on  some  level—although  he 
wouldn't  say  it— wakes  up  every  morning 
thinking.  Isn't  it  great  I'm  not  driving  a 
forklift  truck'.'" 

Neeson  remembers  exactly  when  he  real- 
ized he  was  in  love.  In  Krakow,  shoot- 
ing Schindler's  List  in  mid-May  1993,  he  al- 
most forgot  Richardson's  30th  birthday. 
At  the  last  minute  he  fired  off  a  fax  that 
said,  "You're  catching  up  with  me.  Lots 
of  love,  Oskar."  The  next  day  a  fax  came 
back,  full  of  hurt:  "This  is  like  a  letter 
from  a  buddy.  What  is  our  relationship?" 

"And  I  thought,  what  is  it?,"  Neeson 
recalls  one  evening  by  the  fire  at  Inver- 
lochy  Castle.  Cherubs  gloat  on  the  ceil- 
ing. He  wrote  Richardson  a  note  full  of 
world-weariness,  about  how  show-busi- 
ness relationships  are  easily  started  but 
easily  abandoned. 

"As  I  wrote  it,  I  thought,  God,  but  I 
am  cynical.  Here  I  am,  40  years  of  age- 
is  this  what  I  believe  in?  I  was  actually 
patting  myself  on  the  back  for  remember- 
ing her  birthday  in  time,  and  sending  this 
scribbled  note  with  this  little  witticism. 
And  here's  a  woman  hurt  because  it  was 
so  flippant,  it  wasn't  personal.  And  so  as 
I  was  writing  this  letter.  I  realized,  God,  I 
really  love  this  person.  It's  real  and  gen- 
uine and  has  to  be  protected." 

Protected  is  right.  When  Neeson  pro- 
posed to  Richardson  at  a  Chinese  restau- 
rant in  Manhattan,  two  women  at  the 
next  table  overheard  it— and  told  it  all  to 
the  press.  Then,  two  days  before  their  July 
wedding  in  the  garden  of  their  farm  in  up- 
state New  York,  a  guest  leaked  details  to 
CNN.  They  doubled  security,  planted  ex- 
tra trees,  built  a  new  fence.  Photographers 
came,  but  they  couldn't  get  in. 

Now  Neeson's  friends  tell  stories  of 
the  "I  never  thought  I'd  see  the  day.  but 
I'm  so  happy  for  him"  variety.  One  Fri- 
day night  when  Richardson  was  visiting 
the  Schindler  set,  Neeson  and  co-star 
Ralph  Fiennes  took  her  to  their  favorite 
restaurant,  a  place  where  the  waiters -as- 
piring musicians  and  actors  sang  around 
the  piano.  "They  had  a  joie  de  vivre  that 
was  very  attractive  after  a  week  of  Holo- 
causting."  Fiennes  says.  "Natasha  took 
the  mike  and  sang  'Maybe  This  Time" 
from  Cabaret.  She  was  absolutely  stun- 
ning, the  star  of  the  evening.  Liam  sal 
there,  so  happy,  watching  her." 

"Liam  tells  stories  the  Irish  way.  by 
acting  it  out:  'Then  I  turned  around  like 
this!' "  Jodie  Foster  says.  "Natasha  is 
more  English,  wittier,  wry,  more  literary. 
During  Nell  they  rented  a  house  and  had 


food  sent  in.  and  they  would  have  th. 
dinner  parties.  I  watched  him  watch  hf 
tell  stories.  He  gets  such  a  kick  out  of  il 
way  she  can  turn  a  phrase.  You  can  si 
that  he  totally  loves  her." 

For  Richardson's  31st  birthday,  Neesc 
wrote  out  the  itinerary  for  their  hone|  f 
moon  (a  few  days  in  Venice  and  a  week 

the  South  of  France)  in  beautiful  serin. 

and  left  it  under  her  pillow.  At  their  wel 
ding,  the  bride  sang  a  Van  Morrison  sort 
she  had  modified  for  the  occasion.  Til  . 
groom  made  a  most  heartfelt  speech  abol 
incredulity    and    happiness.    "In    it   yq 
sensed  the  complete  arrival  of  this  man  . 
Ralph  Fiennes  says.  "You  knew  this  wa  ^ 
exactly  right  for  Liam,  exactly  now." 
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Of  married  life  itself,  Neeson  says,  \ 
knows  next  to  nothing.  He  starte 
right  in  on  Rob  Roy.  Richardson  spei 
time  in  New  York  planning  the  benef 
premiere  of  Blue  Sky,  the  last  film  direc  IP1 
ed  by  her  late  father,  Tony  Richardson 

"I  need  my  own  space.  Christ,  I'd  g 
crazy   if  I   didn't,"   Neeson   says.   "An 
Natasha  knows  that  about  me.  She  gets 
me  for  reading  alone  in  bed.  I'll  hear  thJteiiiE 
voice:  'Why  don't  you  read  down  here' 
But  I  can't.  I  have  to  be  in  bed  to  read,  b< '- s 
cause  when  I  was  a  kid  we  lived  in  a  ver 
small  house.  There  was  no  space,  and 
had  to  get  out  on  my  own.  So  I  guess  1 
have  to  break  that  habit  sometime.  Or  no 
There  are  some  things  worth  keeping. 

"What  I'm  discovering,"  he  continue 
slowing  down,  "is  that  I've  always  avoids 
serious  conflict  with  women.  Maybe  it' 
because  I  thought  they  were  gonna  leave 
Or  because  I  was  scared  of  how  far 
could  go  with  anger.  With  Natasha,  wi 
don't  have  flare-ups,  but  a  couple  of  time 
we've  had  angry  words,  and  afterwards,  it* 
always  been  great.  I  think.  She's  still  here 
and  I'm  still  here.  And  I  actually  feel  bet 
ter.  It's  like  a  big  achievement,  you  know?' 

"Natasha  suggested  you  might  be  star 
ing  a  family— soon,"  I  say. 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  it  will  happen."  Neesor 
says.  "Whether  I  can  honestly  say  I'n 
overjoyed  at  the  thought.  I'm  not.  It's 
like  'What's  the  surface  of  the  moor 
like'?'  I  don't  know.  One  of  my  sisters  [he 
has  three]  has  six  children.  Her  husband  in 
I  remember  him  saying  after  the  birth  ol 
the  third  wait,  who's  the  third?  Emma. 
Conor.  Louis.  I  said,  'How's  Louis?"  He 
said.  'Jeez.  I  don't  know.  I  think  I've  seen 
him  twice.'  Which  I  understand.  But 
know  I'll  share  the  nappy  changing  and 
all  that.  I'm  kind  of  good  that  way.  I'm 
the  type  that  loves  washing  up  dishes. 
Good  therapy.'" 

They  will   rule  the   New  World. 
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.  /(• elen  is  pictured  in  a  red 
jktail  dress  by  Oleg  Cassini  ot 

,  accessorized  by  a  gold  SC2 

at  urn  ot  Spring  Hill. 

We're  flattered,  to  say  the 
ist.  Alter  all,  as  a  professional 
odel  for  over  ten  years,  f  Ielen's 
peared  in  ads,  done  runway 
)rk,  and  even  teaches  modeling 
a  Houston  Barbizon  school, 
■eing  so  many  styles  come  and 
,  she's  picky  about  what  she's 
en  in.  And  it  it  isn't  priced  like 
ime  rhinestone-studded  designer 
iginal,  that's  all  the  better. 

We're  pleased  Helen  chose 
e  Saturn.  And  we  think  she'd 
pleased  our  1995  coupe  has 
ceived  a  makeover  that  includes 

airbags,  a  more  ergonomic 


ash,  reslyled  fronl  and  rear 
ftS(  Ms,  even  additional  colors 
ml  fabrics.  Okay,  some  might 
all  us  slaves  to  fashion, 
ven  il  we  are  from  a 
ittletownin  fennessee.  satuw 
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T 


o  be  Rob  Roy  today,  Neeson  has  to 


king  and  queen,  in  New  York  City.  Lon- 
don is  "stale  and  bleak,"  Neeson  says. 
And  Los  Angeles  he  calls  "such  a  fascist 
place.  In  Ireland  the  public  house  was  al- 
ways the  social  center,  a  meeting  place. 
Certainly  when  I  was  in  Dublin,  it  was  a 
godsend  to  go  to. 

"In  L.A.  if  you  were  seen  to  go  into  a 
bar,  it's  like  'Little  problem  there?'  And 
the  anti-smoking  brigade,  the  insidious- 
ness  of  it.  The  air  is  this  yellow  cotton 
wool  of  shit,  and  people  come  up  to  you 
and  say,  'Do  you  mind  putting  that  ciga- 
rette out?'  It's  wonderful  people  keeping 
fit  and  stuff,  but  I'm  from  the  Eu- 
ropean school.  I  smoke— and  I 
smoke  too  much— but  I  run  15 
miles  a  week.  But  in  Los  Angeles 
it's  like  they  jog  for  two  hours  a 
day  and  then  they  think  they're 
morally  right.  That's  when  you 
want  to  choke  people,  you  know?" 

New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
engages  his  attention  and  leaves 
him  alone.  "The  metaphor  I  like  to 
use  is  that  New  York  is  like  an 
elastic  band  that's  continually  be- 
ing turned,  but  it's  never  going  to 
snap,"  Neeson  says.  It  doesn't  hurt 
that  he  lives  in  a  spacious  two -bed- 
room apartment  with  views  of 
Central  Park,  a  place  full  of  "loads 
of  books"  and  the  eclectic  art  that 
Tony  Richardson  collected  on  his 
travels. 

Or  that  he  just  traded  in  his 
Ford    Bronco    for    a    new    four- 
wheel-drive    Mercedes-Benz.    He 
reads  from  the  brochure,  his  voice  both 
ironic    and    gleeful:    "introducing    the 
new  Gelandewagen,  a  brutally  efficient 
four-wheel-drive    machine    cleverly   dis- 
guising an  expensive  luxury  sedan.'"  He 
appears  not  to  notice  how  well  the  de- 
scription fits  him. 

Neeson  and  Richardson  can  jump  in 
the  new  car  and  in  about  two  hours  ar- 
rive ai  their  1810  farmhouse  with  its 
wide  front  porch.  "Just  like  the  Wal- 
tons,"  he  says.  He  wants  to  import  pota- 
to seeds  from  Ireland;  to  "maybe,  as 
time  goes  on,  do  what  old  Monet  did" 
and  plant  meadow  flowers,  lilies,  and 
different  species  of  trees;  to  ride  the 
1989  Harley-Davidson  Springer  Soflail 
motorcycle  Natasha  gave  him  for  his 
42nd  birthdaj  "to  basically  get  my 
hands  dirty."  For  now,  the  barn  stands 
empty,  except  for  his  punching  bag. 


bridge  onto  a  tall  scaffold  covered  in 
empty  packing  boxes,  with  a  layer  of 
thick  gym  mats  on  top.  The  crew  were 
here  before  dawn,  building  the  scaffold. 
"You  come  up  here  in  the  mist,  you  think 
werewolves  are  going  to  jump  out  at 
you,"  one  says. 

Neeson  leaps  and  leaps.  The  camera 
shoots  him  from  this  angle  and  that. 
"What's  he  wearing  under  his  kilt,  then?" 
a  driver  asks  Julie  Priddle.  Neeson's  as- 
sistant on  Rob  Roy. 

"Marks  &  Spencer  cotton  briefs,"  she 
replies. 

"So,  he's  not  a  true  Scotsman,  is  he?" 
comes  the  reply. 

"It  must  be  hard  jumping  all  day,"  says 


"What  I'm 
discovering  is  that 

I've  always 
avoided  serious 

conflict  with 


women. 


•>•) 


a  makeup  girl.  "Mind  you,  if  I  was  mak- 
ing $5  million.  I  suppose  I'd  do  it,  too." 

Sometime  in  1995,  Neeson  hopes  to 
play  a  different  kind  of  tall,  romantic  hero: 
Oscar  Wilde.  David  Hare  (Plenty)  is  writ- 
ing the  script,  Mike  Nichols  will  produce— 
and  Liam  says  Hugh  Grant  may  co-star  as 
the  male  lover  Wilde  went  to  prison  for. 

"I  read  Ellmann's  genius  biography  of 
Wilde  when  it  came  out  six  years  ago," 
Neeson  says.  "God,  what  a  hero  this  guy 
was.  Not  just  in  his  artistic  beliefs  but  in 
the  trials  and  tribulations  he  went 
through,  the  horrendous  time  he  had  in 
Reading  Gaol— to  come  out  with  the 
wonderful  dignity  and  belief  in  what 
he'd  done.  I  feel  about  Wilde  the  way  I 
do  about  Ignatius  of  Loyola:  certain 
men  and  women,  you  get  the  chance  to 
really  glimpse  their  soul."  Any  qualms 
about  love  scenes  with  Grant?  "Darling, 


absolutely  not,"  he  drawls.  "Wilde  w 
passionately  in  love  with  Bosie.  That  h 
to  be  seen." 

When  the  Rob  Roy  crew  breaks  f 
lunch,  Priddle  delivers  a  thermos  of  sol 
brought  up  from  town.  "Liam  hates  til 
catering  food,"  she  says.  "And  I'm  II 
Natasha,  I  like  things  nice.  I  tell  the  gul 
on  the  crew.  'Don't  give  Liam  plastl 
plates  and  forks;  ask  housekeeping  fJ 
china  and  silver.'  Liam  likes  cheese,  J 
I'll  cut  up  five  or  six  different  cheeses  a™ 
arrange  them  on  a  plate.  Other  peopl 
here  who  bring  him  lunch,  they'll  jul 
plunk  a  whole  cheese  on  a  foam  tray.  I 
just  ends  up  getting  thrown  away." 

Now,  listen:  Neeson  is  a  man  whj 

while  shooting  a  swimming  scene  in  Net 

gashed  his  foot  on  an  underwater  sca[ 

fold,  got    15  stitches,  and  then  n 

turned  to  work  at  two  A.M.— just 

case  they  needed  him.  Neeson  is 

man  about  whom  an  extra  on  Re 

Roy  says,  "Liam  talks  to  everyor 

the  same,  no  matter  who  they  are] 

Neeson  is  a  man  who  stopped  on  hi 

way  into  the  glittering  premiere  pa| 

ty  for  Schindler  s  List  to  shake  hanc 

with  an  elderly  Holocaust  survive 

and  ended  up  sweeping  her  into  tr 

party  on  his  arm  and  getting  her 

drink.  He's  a  man  who  buys  fabi] 

lous  dinners  for  large  numbers 

people,  and  then  smolders  when 

cabdriver  rips  him  off  for  50  cent: 

The  man  who  still  blushes  when  h 

recalls  how  he  lied  to  the  nuns  dui 

ing  his  brief  stay  at  teacher-trainin 

college.  (Mr.  Neeson.  the  teachej 

Quite  a  thought.)  The  man  who  fret 

that  the  red  coats  in  Rob  Roy  ar 

too  red.  He's  the  man  who  reac 

World  War  I  poems  and  works  hin 

self  into  a  quiet  black  rage  because  "Flar 

ders  was  such  carnage  and  waste:  a  mi 

lion  and  a  half  young  men  died,  and  the 

have  statues  in  Whitehall,  near  Downinj 

Street,  to  the  fuckwits  who  engineered  it 

Haig  and  all  those  old  bastards  up  oi 

their  horses."  This  is  a  man  who  can't  cu 

his  own  slice  of  cheese?  Yep.  Long  livq 

the  king,  in  all  his  contradictions. 


L; 


ord  Liam  sits  in  his  folding  chair  u 
der  a  vast  green  umbrella,  smoking] 
Rain  jangles  down  around  him.  The  Rot 
Roy    crew    go     about     their    business 
Richardson  walks  up,  hands  him  a  cup  o  ;• 
tea,  drops 


into  the  chair  beside  his.  H< 


pulls  a  black  tarpaulin  over  them.  The>T 
talk,  heads  close.  For  10  or  20  seconds  b 
the  sun  burns  through  the  leafy  drizzle,  | 
Her  hair  gleams.  He  takes  a  sip  of  warm 
sweet  tea.  □ 
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Bacardi   rum  Made  in  Puerto  Rico. 


WHITTLE 


(Continued  from  page  210)  gets  up  and 
says,  'Money  is  the  fuel  we  burn  at  this 
company,' "  says  DeBevoise. 

Some  speculate  Whittle's  unwilling- 
ness to  let  anyone  else  manage  stemmed 
from  bad  memories  of  Moffitt,  the  last 
to  exert  any  real  control  over  his  brash 
impulses.  Whittle  was  also  wary  of  what 
had  happened  to  Steve  Jobs,  the  brilliant 
young  entrepreneur  who 
had  started  Apple  Com- 
puter and  ended  up  los- 
ing the  company  to  his 
strong  chief  executive, 
John  Sculley.  "His  chief 
fear  was  that  he  would 
be  forced  out  of  the 
company  he  had  created 
in  his  own  image,"  says 
Keith  Bellows.  As  a  re- 
sult, his  top  executives 
were  singularly  ineffec- 
tive, because  they  either 
were  not  given  sufficient 
authority  or  were  as- 
signed the  wrong  job,  or 
because  it  was  unclear 
what  their  job  was.  Ger- 
ry Hogan  complained 
for  months  that  he  was 
being  paid  too  much— a 
rumored  $1  million— for 
the  vague  duties  that 
fell  under  the  heading 
of  "investor  relations." 
Hogan  reportedly  quit 
in  disgust,  and  went  to 
work  for  John  Malone, 
as  head  of  his  Home  Shopping  Network. 

Others,  such  as  Hamilton  Jordan, 
seemed  to  lose  their  way  in  the  Whittle 
ether.  Jordan  ran  the  Media  Lab,  which 
was  supposed  to  come  up  with  Whittle's 
next  big  scheme.  Until  the  Media  Lab 
was  closed  down,  Jordan  was  working  on 
"Project  2000,"  a  plan  to  throw  a  global 
party  on  the  millennium  that  would  be 
sponsored  by  five  of  the  world's  largest 
adveiliv  i  such  as  AT&T,  Sony,  and 
Philips.  I'h  -  Millennium,  brought  to  you 
by  Whittle  Communications.  "Chris 
loved  the  idea.'  recalls  Martha  Hume, 
who  helped  create  Special  Reports.  "But  it 
shows  how  far  away  from  reality  the 
company  was  getting." 

No  one  believed  Whittle's  winning 
streak  would  ever  end,  even  though  cracks 
were  beginning  to  show.  By  1990,  the 
once  promising  publishing  divisions  were 


being  cut  back.  Special  Reports,  one  of 
Whittle's  core  businesses,  was  also  in  trou- 
ble. Staffers  say  the  seeds  of  destruction 
were  sown  before  the  series  even  got  off 
the  ground,  when  Whittle  came  up  with 
the  idea  to  take  out  full-page  ads  in  Tfie 
New  York  Times  and  other  papers  boast- 
ing about  how  many  readers  it  had,  even 
though  the  publications  weren't  out  yet. 
Whittle  says  these  were  the  normal  kind 
of  estimates  businesses  make.  But  his  em- 
ployees differ.  "We  were  just  flinching," 
recalls  Elise  Nakhnikian,  noting  that  the 
editors  all  knew  he  was  asking  for  trouble. 


ny  had  moved  from  the  offensive  to  : 
defensive,  and  no  one  noticed. 

With  his  older  businesses  showi 
signs  of  faltering.  Whittle  raced  ahel 
upping  the  ante,  gambling  that  the  n< 
deal  would  be  big  enough  to  save  the  e 


Ik 


pire.  "I  think  Chris  got  tired  of  the  sma    : 

on  Pi 
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WHITTLESBURG 

The  $55  million  Whittle  headquarters    modeled  after 

Thomas  Jefferson's  campus  at  the  University  of  Virginia— in  Knoxville. 

Tennessee,  is  nearly  empty  now.  Covering  two  city  blocks, 

the  complex  is  up  for  sale. 


"In-house,  people  would  ask,  'Are  these 
real  numbers  or  Whittle  numbers?' "  says 
Gary  Bel  is,  former  director  of  media  rela- 
tions for  Whittle  and  current  head  of  pub- 
licity for  Wenner  Media.  "There  was  a 
wink-and-a-nod  quality  to  the  place."  And 
a  contagious  optimism.  For  the  partners' 
lavish  Christmas  party  that  year.  Whittle 
flew  in  Bobby  McFcrrin,  who  sang  his  hit 
single  "Don't  Worry/Be  Happy." 

Over  the  next  two  years,  things  got 
steadily  worse.  A  Florida-based  company 
had  started  putting  television  sets  in 'doc- 
tors' waiting  rooms,  and  Whittle  was 
panicked  that  this  would  undercut  his  po- 
sition in  the  market.  He  decided  to  turn 
Special  Reports  into  a  network,  even 
though  none  of  his  staff  had  any  video 
experience.  The  cost  of  converting  equip- 
ment and  retraining  ran  into  the  millions 
of  dollars.  For  the  first  time,  the  compa- 


er  projects  and  decided  to  really  go  f 
it,"  says  Nakhnikian,  recalling  that  in  i 
early  days  Whittle  would  ask  editors 
propose  ideas  for  projects  that  could  ea 
$5  million.  Two  years  later,  it  was  $ 
million.  "He  kept  raising  the  floor." 
Whittle  thought  he  had  found  the 
swer  to  his  problems 
his  two  advertiser-back( 
news  services:  Chann 
One,  launched  in  199 
and  the  Medical  Ne\  ;li[!1 
Network,  in  1991.  He  b 
everything  on  their  su 
cess,  once  predicting  th 
MNN  alone  would  ge 
erate  revenues  of  $5(f* 
million  a  year.   But 
each   case    the    start-i#lJl 
costs    were    staggerin 
involving  expensive  tec 
nology,  televisions,  an 
the  wiring  of  locatior  m? 
across  the  country.   H 
spent  recklessly:   in  th 
first  18  years  of  the  con  >• 
pany,    his    total    capit; ] 
investment  was  $20  mi 
lion;  in  the  last  5,  it  ba 
looned  to  $240  millioi  »■ 
Although  he  raised  $9 
million  in  developmer  »• 
money  from  drug  con  ni* 
panies  to  test  MNN.  th 
company  had  to  borro\ "  >< 
more   from   the   banks  ffj. 
and  was  in  debt  up  to  its  eyebrows.  Soo:  k  o 
after  he  brought  Philips  in  as  a  partne  * 
to  help  finance  the  company  and  pre  Wtc 
vide  the  hardware.  Time  Warner  let  it  b  coi 
known  that  it  wanted  out. 

Whittle  was  devoting  less  and  less  tim  h 
to  the  company,  and  more  and  more  tim  Joli. 
to  raising  money.  He  spent  months  ro  bittl 
mancing  Disney  chairman  Michael  Eis  bur 
ner,  who  was  impressed  by  what  he  ha<  its,  i 
seen  of  Channel  One.  But  Disney  appar  I 
ently  got  cold  feet  about  being  linker^ 
with  the  controversy  over  advertising  ii  si 
classrooms,  which  continues  to  draw  fin  u 
from  educators  and  watchdog  groups.  Ir  lit 
early   1992,  Whittle  almost  managed  tcir 
sell  a  third  of  his  company  to  Forstmani  »< 
Little  &  Co.  for  $350  million,  but  tha  > 
deal  also  collapsed  when  the  investment 
firm  questioned  his  revenue  forecasts,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  overly  optimistic. 
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n  May  "i  199 '  Whittle  i  tiled  a 
Ring  of  ihe  whole  stafl  al  the  old 
nesscc  I  hcatei  In  the  Inline,  he  told 
in,  there  would  lie  two  \\  hittle  t  om 
|es:  Whittle  Communications,  which 
ikl  be  a  leading  media  company  with 
flings  ol  $3  billion  In  1996,  and  the 
son  Project,  which  would  be  the  lead- 
provider  of  high-quality  education  by 
i'  l<'  accomplish  those  lofty  goals, 
continued,  the}  would  have  to 
jnonstrate  "a  new  discipline."  He  then 
punced  a  series  of  cutbacks  mk\  lay- 
[ ..  eliminating  company  ears  and  ilrst- 
ss  travel.  ""It  is  the  most  difficult  deci- 

['ve  had   to  make  in   my    20  years 
and    I    deeply    regret    it."    he   told 
in.  bowing  Ins  head,  loo  distraught  to 
tinue. 

y  then,  even  Ins  loyal  staff  had  begun 

see  the  grim  reality.  "Fifty  percent  o( 

people  there  believed  it  was  an  aet. 

50  percent  believed  it  was  genuine," 
|alK  \ndrevv  Nelson,  who  is  now  a  part- 
in  a  software  company  called  Cyber- 
\  down  the  street  from  the  old  Whittle 
dquarters.  "Hie  mood  turned  ugly." 
Martha  Hume  remembers  glancing  out 
w  indow  of  her  office  that  spring  and 
ing  a  gardener  wading  into  one  of  the 
Is  o\'  white  tulips  to  weed  out  a  lone 
i  blossom  that  had  somehow  taken 
>i  When  she  called  down  and  asked 
l  what  he  was  doing,  the  man  said. 
Ir  Whittle  told  me  to  remove  it."  The 
alitv  of  what  had  happened  struck  her 
D.  "Chris  had  overseen  every,  detail  of 
t  building,  and  he  had  ignored  the  busi- 
s."  "I've  admitted  that  the  building  was 
nistake."  savs  Whittle  today. 

n  a  painful  board  meeting  last  Febru- 
ary, Whittle  agreed  to  cede  control  of 
ilv  operations  to  Don  Johnstone,  the 
er   head   o(  the   Philips   Consumer 

iSCtronics  Company  and  a  seasoned  pro 
cost-cutting.  "Chris  likes  growing 
ngs."  savs  Johnstone.  "It  was  not  his 
le  to  <.\o  the  retrenching." 
Johnstone  dubbed  "Tombstone"  by 
hittle  employees  who  felt  lie  was  there 
bury  the  company    wore  conservative 

ts,  club  lies,  and  a  small  Philips  lapel 
i,  a  eapital  Q  that  stands  lor  "Quality." 

hnstone  has  run  several  billion-dollai 
sinesses  in  his  time,  but  in  64  years,  he 
vs.  he  has  never  eneountered  anyone 
ue  hke  Chris  Whittle  "I  don't  think 
ins  can  visualize  defeat:  he  doesn't 
ve    the    normal    fears   othei    people 

ve."  savs  Johnstone  in  a  voiee  that  is 

ual  pans  admiration  and  amazement 

'hi  is   is   not   a   huckstei     lie   nevei    did 

ythins  remotely   unethical,"  he  savs. 


p. in  an;'  i 

might   have  in  '  a   elan  leader 

lohnstone  immediately  pulled  the  plug 
on  the  Special  Reports  network,  and  in  his 

firs!    two  months  on   the   job  lie  Oil 

million  in  costs  out  ol  the  overall  compa 
nv    li  soon  became  apparent,  howevei 
thai  the  company  was  caught  in  a  cash- 
flow crunch  Whittle's  partners  had  gone 

all  the  way  with  him.  believing  until  the 
very  end  that  \l\\  would  woik  and  that 

he  would  persuade  large  pharmaceutical 
companies  to  fork  over  millions  ol  dol- 
lars tor  his  advertiser-driven  news  ser- 
vice.  Ihe  doctors  hail  loved  it.  and  the 
test  results  had  been  so  promising  on  pa- 
per that  "it  looked  like  a  slam  dunk."  re- 
calls  one  board  member.  Put  Whittle  had 
not  anticipated  Clinton's  election  or  the 
impending  threat  of  health-care  reform. 
with  its  HAI.O.'s  and  managed  care.  At 
the  same  lime,  the  drug  companies  were 
in  a  state  ofchaos,  with  large-scale  merg- 
ers making  it  impossible  lo  do  business 

Whittle's  partners  stand  to  lose  a  great 
deal.  Time  Warner,  which  had  wanted  out 
o(  Whittle  for  more  than  two  years,  has  re- 
portedly written  oi\  its  entire  S 1 S5  million 
investment.  Ihe  amount  is  nearly  four 
times  the  loss  incurred  after  the  infamous 
folding  of  its  /'I  Cable  Week  magazine. 
Reginald  K.  Brack  Jr..  the  chairman  and 
(  1  ().  of  Time  Inc.,  is  said  to  be  extreme- 
ly bitter.  At  o\w  point  near  the  end.  a  red- 
faced  Brack  reportedly  turned  to  John- 
stone, who  was  a  member  o\'  the  Philips 
board,  and  sputtered.  "The  investment  in 
Whittle  has  been  my  Vietnam." 

Brack  denies  making  the  statement, 
but  concedes  that  his  relationship  with 
Whittle  was  "acrimonious"  at  times,  and 
that  they  clashed  repeatedly  about  Whit- 
tle's bloated  overhead.  Brack  admits  he 
was  personally  appalled  that  Whittle  had 
two  Cessna  (nations  commuting  baek 
and  forth  between  Knoxville  and  New 
York,  particularly  after  Brack  had  elimi- 
nated two  o[  I  ime  Ine.'s  three  corporate 
aircraft.  "I  had  a  lot  o\'  trouble  with  it." 

savs  Brack  tersely,  "but  we  did  not  have  a 
lot  o\  control  over  him." 

Many  oi  Winnie's  employees  feel  per- 
sonally betrayed  by  then  former  boss 
Since  the  company  had  no  pension  plan. 
many  were  counting  on  then  Whittle  stoek 
loi  then  nest  eggs  Instead,  they  now  find 
themselves  siuek  in  Knoxville  with  no  job, 
and  big  houses  they  can't  begin  t<>  sell  lor 

what  they  paid  foi  them  Adding  to  his 
employees'  bitterness  is  the  widespread  be- 
lief thai  Whittle  s  idealism  eloaked  a  pow- 
erful materialism  and  that  he  was  greedily 

acquiring  homes  and  ail  even  as  he  was 
lav  iii''    people    oil      Over    ihe    past    24 
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years,"  Whittle  says,  "out  of  135  limited 
partners,  99  of  them— that's  73  percent- 
made  money  on  their  stock,  15  percent 
broke  even,  and  12  percent  lost  money. 
The  total  amount  made  by  limited  part- 
ners came  to  $20  million;  the  total  lost 
was  $332,000."  There  is  no  doubt  that  few 
of  the  Whittleites  will  earn  so  much  again. 
And,  what's  more,  Whittle  put  his 
money  where  his  mouth  was.  Last  year, 
he  personally  guaranteed  funding  in  his 
company,  meaning  he  will  take  the  hit 
along  with  his  investors.  And  when  the 
Edison  Project  ran  out  of  money  last 
summer,  he  funneled  in  upwards  of  $25 
million  of  his  own  savings.  Whittle's  clos- 
est colleagues  believe  his  personal  finances 
are  every  bit  as  desperate  as  his  company's 
were.  He  reportedly  borrowed  against  his 
stock  to  fund  his  lifestyle,  and  has  sizable 
debts.  All  of  his  Knoxville  properties, 
along  with  a  Fifth  Avenue  town  house  val- 
ued at  $15  million  which  he  acquired 
when  he  felt  he  needed  something  even 
grander  than  the  Dakota  outpost,  are  for 
sale.  Whittle  won't  discuss  his  personal  fi- 
nances, but  says  he  could  never  bear  to 
part  with  his  East  Hampton  house.  "He 
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loves  that  house,"  says  a  former  Whittle 
C.E.O.  sadly.  "He  probably  personally 
made  $50  or  $60  million  by  the  time  he 
was  40.  But  he  was  like  a  financial  alco- 
holic. He  would  go  out  and  binge,  and 
then  need  another  $30  million." 

His  wife,  Priscilla  Rattazzi,  is  not  one 
to  cut  and  run.  "Priscilla  is  a  tough  girl," 
says  a  friend,  who  adds  that  the  marriage 
is  strong,  and  emphasizes  Priscilla's  "fierce 
loyalty"  to  Chris.  "She's  very  self-protec- 
tive. She's  not  the  socially  ambitious 
one.  Like  a  lot  of  people  who  grow  up 
with  everything,  she  doesn't  care  about 
that  stuff." 

On  a  Monday  afternoon  in  September, 
a  humbled  but  basically  unrepentant 
Whittle  is  addressing  a  group  of  50  ad- 
vertising executives—members  of  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  Business  Mar- 
keting Association— at  a  luncheon  in  the 
McGraw-Hill  Building.  The  mood  in  the 
room  is  subdued. 

The  theme  of  Whittle's  speech  might 
best  be  described  as  "Lessons  to  Learn 
and  Not  to  Learn  from  Failure."  Parts  of 
it  are  clearly  canned,  and  it  contains  jokes 
("The  only  D  I  ever  got  in  college  was  the 
only  business  course  I  ever  took")  that 
must  have  played  better  when  he  owned 
"one  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing  media 
companies,"  as  advertised  on  the  lun- 
cheon invitation,  instead  of  a  collection  of 
debts  and  liabilities.  Not  surprisingly. 
Whittle  could  find  only  one  good  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  failure,  and  it  is  the 
following:  "When  you  have  a  hot  hand, 
play  it  with  restraint." 

"He  has  a  healthy  ego,"  says  Don 
Johnstone,  explaining  that  Whittle  has 
dealt  with  the  adversity  of  the  last  year 
better  than  anyone  he  has  ever  seen  in 
similar  circumstances.  "His  energy  level, 
his  attitude,  are  good.  He's  not  down  in 
the  mouth.  He's  handled  it  like  a  real 
man.  He's  learned  some  tough  lessons, 
some  expensive  lessons." 

"Some  people  say  Chris  creates  his 
own  reality,"  observes  one  of  Whittle's 
former  partners.  "Maybe  so.  It  is  what  al- 
lows him  to  do  things  others  can't,  to 
blaze  new  paths."  Some  speculate  that  it 
also  insulates  him  from  the  full  reality  of 
what  has  happened.  "It's  called  patholog- 
ical self-delusion,"  says  Charlie  '  De- 
Bevoise.  "He's  dangerous,"  warns  Keith 
Bellows.  "This  could  happen  again." 

Whittle's  critics  think  it  is  already  hap- 
pening again.  They  say  Edison  has  already 
absorbed  more  than  $40  million  in  seed 
money  and  will  wind  up  being  too  expen- 
sive and  go  bust,  possibly  as  soon  as  Christ- 
mas. Just  try  convincing  Whittle  of  that. 


"On  a  l-to-10  scale,  it's  a  5,"  he  says  bliffl 
ly.  "Meaning  I  don't  think  it's  going  to ; 
a  layup  shot,  but  I've  done  harder  things 

As  it  stands  now,  Edison  has  compl.- 
ed  its  research-and-development  and  mi- 
keting  phases,  and  has  21  letters  of  inte 
from  cities  across  the  country  that  hat 
signed  up  to  let  it  come  in  and  run  thi 
schools.  But  Edison  is  now  facing  comd 
tition  from  other  school-manageme 
companies,  such  as  Educational  Alterif 
tives  Inc.,  which  is  already  operati 
schools  nationwide  and  is  planning 
take  over  the  Hartford,  Connecticut,  s 
tem.  These  competitors  don't  face  the  c  L, 
stacle  that  confronts  Edison— an  assoc 
tion  with  Whittle's  controversial  Chant 
One,  which  brought  advertising  into  t 
classroom.  "For  someone  who  emplo 
the  right  aesthetic  in  all  his  homes  ai  * 
cares  deeply  about  appearances,  Ch: 
missed  the  boat  when  it  came  to  corp 
rate  image,"  says  one  member  of  the  E< 
son  Project.  "He  never  understood  th 
educators  might  distrust  someone  fro 
advertising.  In  a  way,  it  was  very  naive 

More  than  one  investment  counsel 
has  told  Whittle  that  Edison  has  a  mu< 
better  chance  with  Benno  Schmidt  as 
front  man,  and  many  believe  a  showdov_ 
between  Whittle  and  Schmidt  is  inevitabl 
Edison  has  been  Schmidt's  project  for  tl  . 
last  two  years  and  he  is  not  going  to  tal 
a  backseat  now.  Schmidt,  who, admits  th 
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Edison  will  probably  not  raise  the  r 
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quired  $50  million  and  will  be  forced 
pare  down  the  number  of  schools  it  plar 


to  open,  denies  that  there  is  any  tensic 


between  himself  and  the  man  who  lure 


ople 


iv.c: 


him  away  from  Yale,  saying  tersely,  "Oi 

working  relationship  is  just  fine."  Whe  , 

told  of  Whittle's  intention  to  make  Ediso 

his  main  focus,  Schmidt  bristles  and  sa) 

that  "Chris  has  made  it  completely  cle 

he  is  not  going  to  have  any  role  in  th 

day-to-day    workings    of    the    project  . 

When  pressed  about  Whittle's  role  at  Ed  ■,, 

son,  Schmidt  mumbles  vaguely  about  h , 

vision.    . 
emb 
or 
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being   "a   great   source   of 
Schmidt  has  confided  to  more  than 
colleague  that  his  career  has  gone  awr 
and  had  he  never  left  Yale  for  Edison,  h 
might  be  on  the  Supreme  Court  today. 

No  matter  what  happens  with  Edisor 
no  one  believes  we've  heard  the  last 
Whittle.  Presumably  he  will  be  involved  i 
his  friend  Lamar  Alexander's  bid  for  th 
Republican  presidential  nomination,  prob; 
bly  as  a  member  of  his  kitchen  cabinel 
And  Whittle  has  reportedly  already  assure*" 
close  friends  that  he  has  lined  up  the  nex 
"big  deal,"  which  will  put  him  back  oi 
top.  "I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what's  goin; 
on,"  said  Whittle  after  a  recent  trip  to  Lon 
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d    Ills  reputation  on  Wall  Street,  howev- 

e  .vhile  never  good,  is  at  an  all  time  low. 
(  dman  Sachs  is  reportedly  luiious  about 
V  ig  Channel  One  to  K-III  and  feels  that 
little  sold  the  company  out  from  under 

tin.  Whittle's  defenders  say  Goldman 

s  I  led  blood  and  tried  to  drive  a  bargain 
would  have  shortchanged  Whittle's 
r  tnets  and  employees.  "Pigs  get  slaugh- 
t  d."  says  one  close  to  the  negotiations 
\  ntle  says,  "All  the  partners  ultimately 
Isedlo  the  K-III  deal'' 

sJo  one  is  counting  Whittle  out.  "Oh, 
(  is  will  come  back,  he's  brilliant,"  says 
Ibert  E.  Hope,  who  now  owns  Whittle 
I  -nts  and  makes  a  point  that  many  pew 
['  believe,  that  Whittle's  ideas  will  go  on 
t  be  profitable  businesses  under  new 
("ners.  Hope,  who  likes  Whittle,  was  de- 
f  ding  him  in  a  conversation  with 
'  yne  Hui/vnga,  who  started  the  Block- 
I . t c i  Video  business,  when  Hui/enga 
\  st  out  laughing.  "He  said,  'That's  what 


happens  to  entrepreneurs,"'  recalls  Hope 
"The)  sum  lots  oi  companies  and  lose 

them  all  '   He  said      I  only   have  One  lei! 
and    that's    Blockbuster     You    only    need 

one  to  cover  all  your  sins Chris  will 

always  do  99  l>  percent  better  than  e\ 
one  else,"  says  Don   lohnstone    "He  s  got 
good  genes " 

Back  in  knoxville,  locals  are  taking  lit- 
tle comfort  in  the  Dear  John  letter 
which  Whittle  addressed  to  the  entire 
community,  and  which  ran  in  the  October 
2  edition  o\'  The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 
The  letter  is  a  sort  of  fond  farewell. 
"Were  we  a  failure  or  a  success?  It's  not 
black  or  white.  Entrepreneuring  is  an  in- 
herently sloppy  activity  .  .  .  and  the  final 
verdict  regarding  our  work  has  not  yet 
been  rendered." 

He  concludes  the  letter  by  explaining 
that  he  is  pulling  up  stakes  and  moving 
on.  New  York  is  where  his  future  lies. 


Bui  where  I  rpend  my  tim  thing 

to   do   with   where    I  in    p. ill;,    from,"    he 

writes  And  when  people  ask  that,  there 
will    atwa  rie    answer      I'm    from 

Knoxville  "  It  is  sad    liinny.  mil    in  pi, ices. 

ahnofl  poetic  it  is  vintage  Whittle 

i  nfortunately,  Whittle  is  do  longer 

very  popular  around  town  It's  true,  as  he 
is  at  pains  to  point  out  in  his  letter,  that 
the  building  he  has  lett  behind  is  "a  beau- 
tiful asset"  to  the  community,  but  for  the 
time  being  it  is  more  of  a  huge  white  ele- 
phant. Johnstone  hasn't  been  able  to  find 
any  buyers  for  the  $55  million  Whittle 
building  he  puts  the  actual  cost  closer  to 
$65  million  and  renting  it  may  prove 
difficult,  given  the  hefty  utility  bills. 

If  no  one  buys  the  Whittle  building, 
the  city  may  be  left  holding  the  bag  for 
the  $8  million  in  tax-deferred  loans.  "So 
much  for  good-looking,  slick-talking 
hometown  boys,"  says  Betty  Bean.  "They 
always  end  up  taking  you  for  a  ride."  □ 


'\V\STr-Mr\RISll 


I  mtimwd  from  fxige  238)  caster  later  gave 
I  her  London  apartment  as  well.  "My 
I  Irther  never  felt  bitter,  never  had  any  re- 
;  is."  says  Michael  Tree.  "She  felt  very 
J  vileged  and  lucky  to  have  had  what  she 
J 1.  She  always  cared  much  more  for  fur- 
iii  e  its  life  and  its  history  than  for 
l'.>ple.  It  was  much  more  real  to  her.  Peo- 
f ;  were  necessary  only  to  fill  the  theater, 
'  to  speak.  And  she  still  had  her  garden, 
fceh  she  loved  better  than  anything." 

ancaster  took  to  touring  her  garden 
J  (which  included  a  topiary  chess  set 
ide  of  boxwoods)  in  an  electric  wheel- 
air,  her  trademark  Ciainsborough  hats 

'II  perched  rakishly  askew  on  her  head. 
he  Irish  couluriere  Sybil  Connolly  re- 
Bmbers  that  at  balls  in  years  past  "she 

[en   wore   her   tiara   on   the   tilt.")   She 

jgned  the  need  lor  an  car  horn  when  she 

isn't  keen  on  conversation,  made  faces 

bores  behind   their   backs,   insisted   to 

H  J  one  that  she  was  so  old  she  resem- 

ed  a  man.  and  remarked  that  the  bun  at 

k  back  of  her  head  had  thinned  to  "the 
'c  of  a  raspberry"  When  Sister  came  for 
visit,  Lancaster  dismounted  from  her 
iieelcluui     and     asked     Parish     to     hop 

roard   she  Boomed  straightaway  into  her 

Mtess's  roses     The  year  before  1  ancas- 

r's  death,  the  BBC  fumed  a  documentary 

ha  m  hei  gardens  (the  most  visited  in 

ngland  aftei    Blenheim   Palace's).  The 


broadcast  opened  with  a  shot  of  her  but- 
ler. Fred  Field,  taping  the  early-morning 
birdsong  and  ceremoniously  carrying  the 
recording  back  to  her  on  a  breakfast  tray— 
"completely  staged  for  the  camera  crew," 
says  British  writer  Hugo  Vickers.  During 
her  last  months  Prince  Charles  paid  a  call, 
and  Lancaster,  sitting  bolt  upright  as  al- 
ways, received  him  in  her  sitting  room. 
"I'm  not  going  to  curtsy,"  she  warned.  "I 
might  drag  you  down  with  me." 

Melissa  Wyndham  says  her  great-aunt 
Nancy  had  hoped  she  would  never 
live  to  reach  100.  Her  wish  was  granted. 
She  died  on  August  19  in  her  Coach 
House  bedroom,  which  was  lined  in  the 
Angouleme-patterned  paper  she  had  first 
seen  at  Sybil  Connolly's.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  the  Little  Haselcy  church,  among 
flowers  cut  from  her  garden,  family  from 
both  Virginia  and  England,  and  farmers 
from  the  village.  On  the  coffin,  inside  a 
wreath.  Michael  free  placed  a  miniature 
Confederate  flag.  In  October,  her  ashes 
were  buried  in  the  family  plot  at  Em- 
manuel Episcopal  Church  across  the 
street  from  Mirador.  beside  her  first  hus- 
band and  an  infant  daughter  from  her  sec- 
ond marriage. 

Debilitated  by  an  unspecified  illness 
that  would  not  renul.  Sister,  from 
her  hospital  bed.  watched  the  Lancaster 
documentary,  which  had  been  video- 
taped tor  her  In  Maik  Hampton  She 
had  long  been  depressed  bv  hei  only  son 
Harry's  sudden  death  from  a  heart  at- 


tack. Barbara  de  Kwiatkowski  says  that 
she  suffered  another  devastating  setback 
when  Betsey  Whitney's  plantation  house 
in  Georgia  suddenly  burst  into  flame 
while  the  two  ladies  were  staying  there 
to  celebrate  Sister's  just-completed  re- 
decoration.  (Whitney  and  Parish,  nar- 
rowly escaping  in  their  nightgowns  with 
their  dogs.  Were  airlifted  out  of  the  cin- 
ders by  a  de  Kwiatkowski  plane.) 

Parish  had  thought  long  and  hard 
about  her  funeral.  "She  wanted  to  be 
buried  in  front  of  my  father  and  brother 
in  the  cemetery  at  Dark  Harbor  to  make 
sure  she  could  watch  how  the  people  go- 
ing into  church  were  dressed."  D.B.  says. 
On  one  of  her  last  drives  up  to  Maine  in 
her  Ford  Country  Squire  (a  speed  de- 
mon, she  had  her  license  suspended  at 
least  once  I.  Parish  was  pulled  over  by  a 
cop  who  had  been  disturbed  at  the  sight 
of  an  old  lady  flying  by.  talking  animat- 
edly to  the  air.  "1  was  talking  to  Yum- 
my," she  explained  to  the  policeman, 
pointing  to  her  Pekingese  "I  was  telling 
him  all  about  my  funeral."  Parish  also 
chided  her  older  daughter.  May  Apple- 
ton  "Apple"  Bart  lett.  convinced  she 
would  never  be  able  to  deliver  her  funer- 
al elegy,  lor  once.  Parish  was  wrong 
When  I  was  little."  Apple  told  the  as- 
sembly of  friends  and  family.  "Mother 
didn't  like  it  when  I  was  scared  of  thun- 
der She'd  say.  Apple,  that's  just  God 
bowling  with  the  angels'  Now  1  know 
that  whenever  I  hear  the  sound  of  thun- 
der it'll  be  Mummy  up  there  mining 
around  the  furniture."  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  225)  literally  over- 
night, from  an  anonymous  grenade 
thrower  into  a  worldwide  legend.  Terror- 
ism was  to  the  early  70s  what  aids  be- 
came in  the  80s— the  invisible  plague  that 
seemed  to  threaten  everyone  every- 
where. At  the  beginning  of  the  decade, 
airliners  had  been  hijacked  and  set  down 
in  the  Jordanian  desert.  Later,  masked 
gunmen  had  taken  over  the  Munich 
Olympics.  Now  terrorism  stalked  the 
heart  of  Paris. 

Carlos's  newfound  celebrity,  however, 
counted  less  than  the  fact  that 
law-enforcement  agencies  ev- 
erywhere have  very  long  and 
very  unforgiving  institutional 
memories  when  it  comes  to  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  their 
own.  What  particularly  en- 
raged the  French  cops  was  that 
Carlos,  as  one  undercover 
agent  told  me,  "killed  for  no 
reason. 

"That  night  on  the  Rue 
Toullier,"  he  said,  "we  had 
nothing  on  him.  Nothing!  The 
most  we  could  have  booked 
him  on  was  possession  of  an 
unlicensed  firearm— one  year 
in  prison!  You  know,  I  respect 
some  terrorists,"  he  went  on. 
"You  can  tell  by  the  way  they 
operate:  these  guys  are  profes- 
sionals. No  professional  kills 
two  men  to  avoid  one  year  in 
prison.  That  salaud  killed  two 
good  men  for  nothing."  As  he 
finished,  his  voice  lowered,  like 
the  blade  of  a  guillotine  coming  down 


hostages,  including  1 1  government  minis- 
ters. Among  them  was  the  stupendously 
famous  and  stupendously  rich  Sheikh  Ya- 
mani  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Theories  abound  as  to  who  actually  in- 
stigated Carlos's  kidnapping  of  the  OPEC 
oil  ministers,  and  why.  Only  one  thing  is 
certain.  A  26 -year-old  Venezuelan  drop- 
out—now affecting  a  Che  Guevara-style 
beard  and  beret— held  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  the  men  responsible  for 
producing,  and  pricing,  most  of  the 
world's  oil. 

The  Austrians  wanted  no  repeat  in 
Vienna  of  what  had  happened  in  Ger- 
many three  years  earlier,  at  the  Munich 
Olympics,  when  an  attempt  to  rescue  the 
athletes  taken  hostage  led  to  a  bloodbath. 


Iier  all 
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Some  thought 

Carlos  had 
been  programmed 

like  a 
Venezuelan  version 

the  Manchurian 

Candidate. 


and  his  own  Venezuela.  It  was,  as 
Marx  might  have  remarked,  one  of  th 
moments  when  class  tells. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  two  themes  i 
through  the  life  of  Carlos's  father,  J< 
Altagracia  Ramirez  Navas:  a  rhetori 
commitment  to  revolution,  and  a  pra  Bi--a 
cal  commitment  to  making  money.  L 
father,  like  son.  At  the  Algiers  airport 
young  bourgeois  and  the  hostage  nego 
tors  did  not  discuss  human  justice.  Tl 
played  their  own  version  of  The  Price 
Right.  When  the  price  finally  was  rig 
they  all  shook  hands. 

According  to  the  most  extravagant  e 
mates,  Carlos  got  $20  million  for  lett 
his  hostages  go— along  with  guararit 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  lead  the 

life,  with  his  newfound  weal  ffl 
in  some  of  the  very  countr  ^ 
whose  officials  he'd  kidnappj  * 
Twenty   million   dollars   is 
doubt  a  gross  exaggeration,  b 
let's  suppose  it's  true.  Even  tr 
would  have  been  nothing  b  » 
pocket  money  for  Sheikh  'i  723 
mam  and  the  other  hostag< 
They  gave  Carlos  his  millio 
the  way  people  in  Manhatt  i,Je 
sometimes    give    a    couple 
bucks  to  an  aggressive  panha 
dler  who  annoys  them  as  they' 
getting  into  a  cab. 

The  OPEC  hostages  we  - 
home  free.  And  Carlos?  I- ;: 
would  launch  some  notorio '°9e 
future  "operations."  But  his  c 
reer  as  a  political  terrorist  ijj 
fectively  ends  in  1975,  at  tl : 
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Carlos  disappeared.  He  would  not  be 
seen  in  France  again  until  the  morn- 
ing of  August  15,  1994,  when  the  GLAM 
plane  arrived  from  Khartoum.  But  he 
didn't  lie  low;  he  became  the  Carlos  the 
police  and  crime  reporters  had  invented. 

In  sensational  letters  sent  straight  to 
those  liunting  him— the  French  D.S.T  and 
Britain's  Scotland  Yard  -  he  accused  them 
of  being  the  terrorists,  of  being  hit  men 
for  the  CI. A.  and  Israel's  Mossad.  The 
world  had  riol  heard  the  last  of  Carlos. 

On  December  21,  1975,  less  than  six 
months  after  fleeing  Paris,  Carlos  and 
five  friends  armed  with  grenades  and 
submachine  guns  burst  into  an  OPEC 
meeting  in  Vienna.  Overwhelming  a  cou- 
ple of  Austrian  policemen,  they  seized  70 


So  a  plane  was  put  at  Carlos's  disposal. 
From  Vienna  it  carried  him,  his  confed- 
erates, and  his  hostages  to  Algiers. 

Arriving  safe  and  sound  in  Algiers, 
Carlos  was  confronted  with  a  question 
few  terrorists  ever  have  to  ask  them- 
selves, because  the  hostage  scenario  very 
seldom  gets  that  far.  By  then,  usually,  the 
hostage-takers,  or  the  hostages,  or  both, 
are  dead.  The  question  Carlos  faced  was: 
To  what  end  have  I  done  this? 

Carlos  could  have  demanded  a  total 
oil  boycott  of  Israel  until  Palestinian  na- 
tional demands  were  satisfied;  free  oil  for 
the  poorest  people  and  nations  of  the 
world;  or,  to  cite  only  one  more  of  the 
thousands  of  demands  a  true  revolution- 
ary could  have  made,  fundamental  re- 
forms in  the  major  oil-producing  coun- 
tries themselves,  including  Saudi  Arabia 


Algiers  airport,  when  he  tak 

the  money  and  runs.  After  th 

he  becomes  exclusively  a  pe 

sonal  terrorist,  someone  wh 

uses  terrorism  in  the  attemj 

to  regulate  the  problems  of  his  person 

life  the  way  other  people  use  credit  care 

or  psychotherapists. 
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In  fact,  Carlos's  main  objective  from  the  ^ 
on  seems  to  have  been  to  continue  tb 
long  vacation  of  a  life  that  had  begun  whe 
he  was  nine  years  old,  when  his  moth< 
had  taken  him  and  his  brothers  on  the 
first  extended  foreign  tour.  France  migl 
never  have  heard  of  Carlos  again,  let  alon 
be  feeding  and  housing  him  today,  excep 
for  one  thing.  Carlos  had  fallen  in  love. 

Imagine  a  young  West  German  worrF 
an  who,  in  the  70s,  is  so  cut  off  from  th 
reality  of  her  country's  history  that  sh 
believes  West  German  materialism  to  b 
the  ultimate  evil.  Imagine  further  that  sh 
goes  for  swarthy,  bearded  Third  Work 
types  and  that  her  name  is  Magdalen; 

VANITY  FAIR/OFCFMBFR^. 


p  and  you  know   all  you  need  to 
^    othei   than  thai   Magdalena,  like 

08,  tinned  OUt  to  be  not  Onlj   .1  tool- 

evolutionary  but  an  incompetent  one, 
,  earlj  1982,  Kopp,  along  with  anoth- 
lend  ofCarlos's,  was  approached  b> 
iragc  attendant  because  of  a  nu- 
parking  infraction.  Ii  was  the  Rue 
hei  all  over  agam  Kopp's  compan- 
mlled  out  a  revolver,  though  with  dif- 
|  results  this  tune. 

he  gun  failed  to  fire,  and  they  lied; 
i  they  and  their  ear  were  on  an  A.P.B. 


being  broadcast  all  ovei  Parii  When  the 
cops  caught  up  with  Kopp,  ihe>  found  a 

stash  ol  explosives  in  hei  C81 

(  ailos,  who  was  apparently  living  in 
l  astern  I  mope,  composed  anothei  ol 
ins  famous  letters  to  the  French  au- 
thorities, He  wrote  more  in  sorrow 
than  anger    I  usi   the   French  police 

had  ruined  his  parly  on  the  Rue  loul- 
lier  by  barging  in  ununited  Now  the) 
had  been  so  insolent  as  to  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  woman  he 
loved     He   demanded   the    "release   of 


out  toldiei  •  w  ithin  10  the  date 

oi  this  lettei 

I  \en   though   no   Arabs  were  involved. 

(  ailos  purported  to  issue  his  ultimatum  in 
(he  name  of  the  "Organization  ol  the 

Aimed  Arab  Struggle  arm  ol  the  Arab 
Revolution  It  was  the  reduetio  ad  absur- 
dum  ol  the  (  arlos  "revolution  "  Whatever 
he  personally  wanted  at  any  time  WBS justi- 
fiable in  the  name  ol  someone  else's  free- 
dom struggle.  His  lovers  were  "soldiers." 
prisoners  of  war  So  it  naturally  followed 
that  it  was  legitimate  to  kill  on  their  behalf. 
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age  36: 


age  36:  Bottom  left,  sweater,  $7C0,  by  special 
rder  Irom  Bagutta,  NYC;  pants,  $325,  from  the 
ianni  Versace  boutiques,  NYC.,  Chevy  Chase, 
•aryland,  Bal  Harbour,  Florida,  and  Beverly  Hills, 
nd    Bergdorf   Goodman    Men,    NYC    Bottom 
jht,  jacket,  $925,  from  Paul  Smith,  NYC  and 
Dndon,  and  Ron  Herman/Fred  Segal,  LA.,  pants, 
723,    from    Barneys    New    York,    NYC,    and 
Vilk.es   Bashford,    San    Francisco.    Page    159: 
wealer,  $545,  from  Krizia,  NYC  and  San  Fran- 
sco;  hair-and-makeup  artist  for  Warren  Tricomi. 
'•age  164:  Top,  styled  by  Sasha  Russell  Page 
66:  Top,  grooming  by  Patty  Wheelock   Page 
I  68:  Styled  by  Evyan  Metzner;  hair  by  Mitch 
makeup   by  Sandy  linter.   Page    170: 
op,   styled  by  Alyssa   Leal;  grooming  by  Gail 
Soodman    Page    178:    Sweater,    $360,    Paul 
mith,  NYC,  styled  by  Kelly  leighton  Ackerman; 
rooming  by  Regina  Harris  for  Stockland  Martel. 
ge  186:  leotard,  $26,  call  800-288-6749. 
•ages    188-89:   Marcia  Cross's  dress,    $94, 
om    Only    Hearts,    NYC    and    Santa    Monica. 
Zourtney  Thorne-Smith's  dress,  $80,  from  Betsey 
ohnson  stores  nationwide  Laura  Leighton's  dress, 
•\    Irom    Bergdorf  Goodman,    NYC,   and 
in    Marcus,    Dallas;   panty   hose,    $9,   from 
(elect  department  stores  na'ionwide;  shoes,  $495, 
rom  Susan  Bennis  Warren  Edwards,  NYC;  ear- 
from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC.,  and  Savan- 
>anta    Monica    Heather  Locklear's   dress, 
(torn   Untitled,    NYC,   and    Macy's,    San 
rancisco,  necklace,  $  1,950,  from  Tiffany  &  Co., 
NYC   Daphne  Zuniga's  dress,  $750,  from  Kalin- 
212-564  71  12;  necklace,  $2,900,  and  ear- 
;  1  300,  from  Tiffany  &  Co,  NYC  Josie  Bis- 
sett's     Iress     $435,    from   Carol    Rollo,    NYC, 
Bal  Harbour,  Florida,  and  Neiman  Mar- 
cus, Br.  nca  Courtney  earrings,  $220 
ges  190-91:  Suit  from  the  Gianni  Versace 
boutique,   N  ■  im   Bergdorf  Goodman 
Page  193:  Corset  and  skirt,  made 
to  order,  and  sweater,  $1,295,  all  from  Gianni 
■  boutiques  nationwide;  Claudia  Si  I 

Ombeline    boutique,     NYC 

Pages    196-97:  details  on  sweater  and 

see  credits  for  page  36;  loalers,   $275, 

Pages  200-201: 

Bloomingdale's  and   Macy's 

$325,  from  the  Gianni 

Versace  bon1  and  Beverly  Hill 

dman  Men,  N>        Pages  213 
and   215:  >400,  from  Cashmeres, 

ind  Bal  Harbour  and  Palm  Beach, 


Florida,  and  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  ring, 
$2,200,  and  bracelets,  $2,500  and  $3,500, 
from  Martin  Fine  Period  Jewelry,  NYC,  Chica- 
go, and  Eugene,  Oregon. 


fauty  and  liriiiiiniiiu 


Cover  and  pages  196-203:  All  grooming 
products  by  Polo  Sport  by  Ralph  Lauren.  Liam 
Neeson's  hoir  styled  with  Alcohol-Free  Hair  Gel; 
on  his  face,  Face  and  Body  Sports  Cream  and 
Weatherproof  Lip  Balm  Page  186:  Hair-and- 
makeup  artist  for  Trish  McEvoy  Pages  188-89: 
Creatives  Volumizing  Spray  and  Creatives  Gloss 
hairstyling  products  from  the  Paul  Mitchell  Cre- 
atives Herbal  Complex  Series.  On  Marcia  Cross 
and  Heather  Locklear,  all  makeup  by  MAC. 
Cosmetics.  All  makeup  products  below  by 
lancome.  On  Courtney  Thorne-Smith's  eyes, 
I  Ombre-Stylo  Duo  EyePowder  Pen  in  Lapis  Dia- 
mant  and  Rose  Diamant,  and  Aquacils  Water- 
proof Mascara  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks.  Blush 
Majeur  in  Berry;  on  her  lips.  Rouge  Absolu  Lip- 
Colour  in  Rose  Taffetas.  On  Laura  Leighton's 
eyes,  Maquiriche  Creme  Powder  EyeColour 
Trio-Colleclion  Inspiree,  and  Artliner  Precision 
Point  Eyeliner  in  Noir;  on  her  cheeks.  Blush 
Majeur  in  Gingembre;  on  her  lips,  Rouge 
Superbe  LipColour  in  Matte  Bordeaux.  On 
Daphne  Zuniga's  eyes,  Personalized  Blush  and 
Eye  Compact  in  Bleu  Fume  and  Coquille;  on  her 
cheeks,  Fraise  Harmonie  Blush;  on  her  lips.  Rouge 
Absolu  LipColour  m  Rouge  Realiste.  On  Josie  Bis- 
sett's  eyes,  Maquiriche  Creme  Powder  Eye- 
Colour  Duo  in  Aubergine  and  Nosegay,  and 
Intencils  Full  Intensity  Mascara  in  Noir;  on  her 
cheeks.  Blush  Subtil  in  Cedar  Rose;  on  her  lips, 
Rouge  Superbe  LipColour  in  Matte  Royale  Teddy 
Antolin  for  the  Estilo  Salon,  Joanne  Gair  for  Clouli- 
er/M  AC.  Cosmetics;  Kathy  Jeung  for  Vi- 
sages Style;  Karen  Kawahara  and  Victor  Vidal, 
both  for  Courier;  Chris  McMillan  for  Profile. 
Pages  190-91:  All  grooming  products  by  Oi- 
nique  Skin  Supplies  for  Men.  Hugh  Grants  hair 
styled  with  Clinique  Hair  Gel  for  Men;  on  his  face, 
Clinique  Turnaround  Lotion  for  Men;  groomer  for  the 
MCM  Salon  Page  193:  nakeup  by  Revlon. 
On  Claudia  Schiffer's  eyes,  Overtime  Shadow 
Matte  in  Spices,  Softstroke  Powderliner  in  Smoky 
ind  lashfull  Mascara  in  Intense  Black,  on 
her  cheeks,  Naturally  Glamorous  Blush-on-Frosl  in 
Sandalwood  Beige,  on  her  lips,  Colorslay  Lipcolor 
in  Cocoa;  on  her  nails.  Pure  Nude  All  grooming 
products  by  Aromis.  David  Copperfteld's  hair  styled 
with  Maltplexx  Protein  Enriched  Styling  Gel;  on  his 


face,  lift  Off!  Moisture  Formula  from  Lab  Series; 
Page  194: 

Trish  McEvo,  Page  212:  ~-oke  Shields's  nail 
polish  by  Chanel  in  Rouge  Noir  Vamp;  hairstylist 
for  Yucki  Sharoni;  makeup  artist  for  Smashbox 
Beauty;  manicurist  for  Courier. 
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Page  8:  Courtesy  of  Sotheby's,  London. 
Page  14:  ^rom  U.P.I./Bettmann.  Page  40: 
Cinematography  by  Michael  and  Mark  Polish. 
Page  58:  Top,  clockwise  from  left,  from  the 
Bettmann  Archive;  from  FPG  International;  from 
Globe  Photos;  by  Hy  Peskin/Life  magazine,  © 
by  Time  Warner;  from  FPG  International  Page 
78:  From  Photofesr  Page  80:  From  the  King 
:ollection/Retna  Ltd.  Pages  86-87:  From 
Lite  magazine,  ©  by  Time  Warner  Page  92: 
Top,  from  A.P./Wide  World  Photos;  bottom, 
from  U.P.I./Betfmann.  Page  117:  Top,  from 
Life  magazine,  ©  by  Time  Warner;  center  and 
bottom,  from  U.P.I./Bettmann  Page  140:  Top 
left,  courtesy  of  the  Harry  Ransom  Humani- 
ties Research  Center,  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  and  Maria  Elena  Rico  Covarrubias;  bot- 
tom, by  Herman,  from  the  book  Covarrubias, 
©  1994  by  Adriana  Williams  and  the  publish- 
er, the  University  of  Texas  Press;  others  courtesy 
of  Maria  Elena  Rice  Covarrubias  Page  150: 
Center  left  and  bottom,  courtesy  of  Christie  s 
Page  156:  Top  right,  courtesy  of  Christie's. 
Page  164:  Bottom  center,  by  Christa  Stadtler. 
Page  170:  Bottom  center,  by  Lindsay 
Brice/LGI;  bottom  right,  by  Dafydd  Jones. 
Pages  182-83:  Layout  photographed  by 
Ted  Morrisc-  Pages  216-17:  Left  I 
from  Camera  Press,  London;  from  Agence 
Sipa  Press  Page  222: 
Sipa  Press  Page  225: 
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232-33:  eft,  courtesy  of  House  &  Garden, 
©  1965  by  the  Conde  Nasi  Publications  Inc  ; 
right,  from  the  collection  of  Albert  Hadley; 
inset  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Riley  G 
Pages  236-37:  Right  and  inset,  from  the 
book  The  World  ol  Nancy  Lancaster,  by  • 

I  by  Knopf  Page  239: 
Page 
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The  most  revealing  declaration  in 
Carlos's  ultimatum  to  France,  however, 
was  the  following:  "I  assure  you  that  the 
contents  of  this  letter  are  considered  to 
be  a  secret  of  the  organization.  Howev- 
er, we  have  no  objection  to  it  being 
made  public." 

Leaked  to  the  press,  just  as  he  had  in- 
tended, Carlos's  ultimatum  made  him  a 
media  star  again,  the  object  of  fear  and 
frenzied  journalistic  speculation  around 
the  world.  Unfortunately,  his  hogging  of 
the  headlines  prevented  Carlos  from 
achieving  his  other  objective:  a  secret 
deal  with  the  French  to  let  his  girlfriend 
walk.  But,  then,  after  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  tiresome  inac- 
tion, it  did  give  him  the  ex- 
cuse to  go  on  the  rampage 
again. 

Between  March  1982  and 
the  end  of  1983,  from  havens 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  Carlos  is  believed 
to  have  launched  three  major 
terrorist  attacks  inside  France, 
including  the  bombing  of 
Chirac's  train.  At  least  1 1  peo- 
ple were  killed.  More  than  a 
hundred  were  wounded— all 
with  the  aim  of  restoring  to 
Carlos's  hearth  and  bed  the 
love  of  his  life. 

A  pregnant  woman  was 
among  the  shrapnel  victims  of  this 
vendetta  motivated  by  heterosexual  af- 
fection. However,  the  single  largest  cate- 
gory of  Carlos's  victims  turned  out  to 
be  composed  of  working-class  Arabs 
whose  normal  lot  was  to  clean  toilets 
and  sweep  streets  in  France— presumably 
the  very  kind  of  people  the  "Organiza- 
tion of  the  Armed  Arab  Struggle"  was 
supposed  to  protect  from  their  capitalist, 
imperialist  exploiters. 

Carlos's  killings  achieved  nothing. 
Kopp  was  convicted  of  unauthorized  pos- 
session and  transportation  of  arms  and 
explosives  and  sentenced  to  four  years  in 
prison.  She  was  released,  with  a  few 
months  off  for  good  behavior,  only  in 
May  1985. 

By  then  the  world  was  beginning 
to  shrink  for  Carlos  and  the  love  of  his 
life.  Following  Magdalena's  release  from 
prison,  he  married  her  and,  according 
to  various  accounts,  they  had  one  or 
two  children.  They  made  their  home  in 
a  grotesque  apartment  complex  on  the 


outskirts  of  Damascus.  It  bore  a  strange 
resemblance  to  the  apartment  block 
in  Caracas  where  Carlos  had  grown  up. 

Europe  was  lost  to  Carlos.  The  East 
Germans  and  Hungarians  had  cottoned 
on  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  proletari- 
an revolutionary,  only  a  bourgeois  cos- 
mopolite punk.  So  had  a  number  of  radi- 
cal Arab  regimes.  But  at  least  Hafez  al- 
Assad's  Syria— annually  honored  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department  for  harboring  ter- 
rorists—remained an  option.  Then,  in 
1991,  even  Carlos's  Syrian  base  began  to 
wash  away  like  a  sandcastle. 

Assad  had  decided  to  support  the 
Americans  in  their  war  against  his  neigh- 
bor, arch-enemy,  and  rival  Baathist  dic- 
tator, Saddam  Hussein.  This  made  it  ex- 
pedient for  Assad  to  toss  the  U.S.  State 
Department  a  few  bones.  American  in- 


"Carlos  took  the 
grand  tour  and  never 

came  home. 

He  played  at  being  a 

revolutionary." 

telligence  had  been  scanning  the  terror- 
ist/diplomatic enclaves  of  Damascus  for 
years.  They  knew  Carlos  was  there. 

And  so,  soon  after  the  U.S.  victory 
over  Iraq,  Carlos's  Syrian  landlord  in- 
formed him  his  lease  was  running  out. 
In  September  1991,  Carlos  arrived  in 
Libya  with  his  wife,  his  offspring,  his 
mother,  and,  according  to  David  Yallop, 
$1  million  in  cash.  But  Qaddafi  has  nev- 
er liked  Carlos:  back  in  1975,  Qaddafi 
had  taken  it  as  a  personal  affront  that 
Carlos  murdered  a  member  of  his  dele- 
gation at  the  OPEC  conference.  Carlos 
and  his  family  were  turned  away  from 
Libya.  For  the  first  time,  he  really  was  a 
fugitive. 

It  was  now  becoming  clear— to  Mag- 
dalena,  if  not  to  him— that  Carlos  had 
bought  the  wrong  ticket,  on  the  wrong 
train,  to  the  wrong  historical  destination. 
All  the  great  inevitabilities  they'd  once 
imagined  as  triumphing  over  bourgeois 
capitalism  were  now  disappearing.  Also 
gone,  for  all  practical  purposes,  were  the 
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Palestinians.  The  very  people  with  whip 
fate  Carlos  had  once  equated  his  om»' 
would  soon  be  shaking  hands  with  lor  Cj 
raelis  on  the  White  House  lawn. 

Magdalena  took  the  kids  to  Venezue  is  was 
to  Mother  and  Father.  She  had  sp  ning  ft 
enough  years  in  prison;  perhaps  she  \  tonst  r 
had  enough  of  Carlos's  love— and  of  se»v 
"revolution."  After  a  year  or  so  in  Jord  1  Carl 
Carlos  finally  fetched  up  in  the  Sudan,  siiau 
Following  his  capture,  it  was  made  <  create 
that  Carlos  had  lived  the  life  of  Riley 
Khartoum.  Photos  of  his  apartment  rel 
that  thesis.  Even  more  than  his  apartm<  s  one 
in  Damascus,  it  was  a  dump.  But  the  s;  ere  0 
dest  and  most  revealing  photos  of  w]  Before 
Carlos's  life  had  become  show  the  rocnsAi 
where  he  stocked  his  whiskey. 

Bottles  of  it,  crates  of  it:  the  cache, 

a  teetotal ing  country,   of  an  alcoho 

who   knows   that,   no   mat 

how  much  alcohol  he  sto  ife  a 

up,  some  morning  there  mij  53,  a 

not  be  another  drink.  ialh 

The    saddest    thing    abc  md 

Carlos's  whiskey  collection  folic* 

that  it  was  composed  entire  er  Pa 

of  Johnnie  Walker  Red.  In  to  I.  tie 

notch  terrorist  circles,  drilirlosi 

ing  Red  Label  simply  is  n  Who 

done.  Curiously,  Carlos  and  T1k 

have  had  a  friend  in  commiboha 

for  many  years.  I  remembaM 

the  time  I  brought*  this  muti  ained 

friend  a  bottle  of  Red  Latfes't 

instead  of  Black  Label.  A  ye  ban, 

later  the  bottle  was  still  laf.l) 

his  shelf,  unopened.  Carlos  arte 

life,    in    Khartoum,    had    Ciki 

scended  to  the  level  where  he  was  i  At] 

duced  to  drinking  a  bottle  or  two  of  R<eaim 

Label  a  day.  «rlo 

au 

When  Carlos  was  captured  in  Islam  over 
Sudan,  it  was  considered  proof  y  iu$fl 
again  of  how  a  network  of  nations  i  ot  in 
volved  in  "state-sponsored  terrorism"  pr  a 
vides  sanctuary  for  such  criminals.  Bf;,  * 
things  are  not  that  simple.  urn 

The  war  between  terrorism  and  cou  y 
terterrorism  creates  strange  partnership 
Carlos  was  ejected  from  a  terrorist  state 
Hafez   al-Assad's    Syria— so   that   Assa^,, 
could  earn  a  little  goodwill   from  tlar 
United  States.  King  Hussein  would  tlu  ihis 
give  Carlos  safe  haven  in  nonterrorist  Jo  _^ 

dan  for  most  of  1992  and  much  of  199; 

.  ft1 
This  gained  the  king  a  little  goodwi 

from  Assad,  a  dictator  whose  ill  wil* 

over   the  decades,   has   resulted   in   uV 

deaths  of  tens  of  thousands. 

Once    Carlos    was    in    Jordan,    wh 

didn't  the  French  or  anyone  else  "net 

tralize"  him?  "We  couldn't  embarra: 
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1 ig  Hussein."  I  was  told  lie's  .1  good 
| ,  remembci 

01    (alios,  this  latest  of  Ins  displace 

n  its  was  amazing  an  omen,  ii   evei 

t    c   was  one,   that   Ins  grand   toui    was 

lull  circle.  1 1  is  whole  careei  as  a 
t  oust  had  truly  begun  in  Jordan,  with 
\  ssem's  crackdown  on  the  Palestinians, 

1 1  C'arlos's  decision  to  embrace  the 
lestinian  cause.  Now  Jordan  the  Bnt- 
i  created,  US. -subsidized,  [srael-sup- 
;  ted  Hashemile  kingdom  he  had  vowed 
|  destroy  after  Black  September  1970 
■  one  of  the  last  countries  on  earth 
1  ere  Carlos  was  safe. 

Before  long,  he  would  be  back  in 
I  is,  scene  of  his  first  great  celebrity  as  a 
t  ronsi:  the  point  of  no  return  on  his 
ringe  Odyssey.  In  between  lay  only  his 
fjira  to  Khartoum. 

Wording  to  official  Sudanese  sources, 

•  rlos  arrived  m  Khartoum  on  August  15, 
»\  exactly  one  year  before  the  French 

I  ally  received  him  into  their  hands, 
Jjgged  and  trussed.  Yet  judging  from 
|blic  statements  made  by  Interior  Min- 
h  Pasqua  after  Carlos  was  apprehend- 
i,  the  French  weren't  even  aware  that 

•  rlos  was  in  Khartoum  until  early  1994. 

•  Who  tipped  the  French  off? 

"The  C.I. A.  did."  a  Paris  investigator 

mo  has  tracked  Carlos  for  more  than  10 

'  ars  told  me.  "Technologically,"  he  ex- 

'  uned,  "the  Americans  have  much  better 

1  es'  than  we  do,  and  in  comparison  to 

Kit  yotl  can  hear  with  your  "ears,"  we're 

1  af.  We  never  would  have  known  where 

irlos  was,  and  just  how  easy  it  would  be 

t  kidnap  him,  if  it  weren't  for  the  U.S.A." 

«  At  Pasqua's  headquarters  on  the  Place 

l.-auvau,    where    his    Interior    Ministry 

ei  looks  Mitterrand's  Elysee  Palace  the 

iy  a  valet  watches  Ins  master,  the  uis- 

wery    of   C'arlos's    exact    whereabouts 

fused  wheels  to  turn  within  wheels    and 

»H  in  the  same  direction 

\t  Pasqua's  behest,  the  D.S.T  analogue 
B  su\l  team  was  dispatched  to  Khar- 
tum to  kidnap  or,  if  necessary,  snuff  OUt 
(arlos.  But  simultaneously  I'asqua  opened 
:  second  track:  secret  direct  negotiations 
ttli  the  Islamic  regime  in  Khartoum.  In 
ic  end,  Pasqua's  secret  deal  with  the  Su- 
knese  came  as  a  complete  surprise  even 
>  his  own  men  00  the  ground 


What  price  did  I'asqua  pa\  foi  '  ail".' 

IK  the  tune  he  was  matched,  everyone 

admits,  (arlos  was  a  retired  terrorist,  pos- 
iii"    no   lineal    to  anyone's   life  or   limbfl 

However,  it  ahead)  seems  cleat  thai  in  ex 
change  for  Carlos  the  I  rench  have  helped 

make    it    possible    loi    the    Islamic    luinli 

mentalists  in  Khartoum  to  kill  main 
more  human  beings  than  (arlos  ever  did 

According  to  Paris  press  reports  de- 
nied, of  course,  b\  I'asqua  the  French 
government  has  provided  the  Khartoum 
regime  with  both  satellite  imagery  of 
their  opponents'  positions  and  safe 
passage  through  neighboring,  French- 
dominated  African  countries  in  order  to 
kill  them. 

So  irony  stalked  Pasqua,  too,  during 
Carlos's  last  days  in  Khartoum.  This  lat- 
est "triumph"  for  France— this  latest 
"proof  that  France  was  still  a  Great 
Power- would  be  made  possible  largely 
by  the  United  States.  And  those  who 
were  killed  as  a  result  of  Pasqua's  public- 
ity coup  would  largely  be  Christians,  even 
though  France  has  often  defined  its  role 
in  the  Muslim  world  as  the  defender  of 
Christian  civilization. 

Journalists  just  like  interior  minis- 
ters—have a  vested  interest  in  hyping 
the  goods  they  purvey.  This  year,  after 
his  capture,  the  old  files  on  the  Carlos 
myth  were  dusted  off.  He  was  recycled 
by  newspaper  reports  into  the  world's 
most  wanted  man. 

That  had  never  been  true.  But  to  make 
any  such  claim  in  1994  was  preposterous. 
Of  the  old-style  terrorists,  Abu  Nidal  re- 
mains by  far  the  most  wanted.  And  even 
capturing  Abu  Nidal  would  pale  utterly  in 
comparison  with  the  world-class  bounty 
hunter's  current  Holy  Grail:  bringing  Pol 
Pot  back  alive. 

"No  one  wanted  the  terrorist  'Carlos' 
anymore,"  Patricia  Tourancheau  explained 
m  Liberation  the  day  after  Pasqua  an- 
nounced his  triumph.  "Except  for  France."" 

This,  in  fact,  is  really  why  the  French 
were  allowed  first  to  "find"  Carlos  (though 
it  wasn't  actually  the  French  who  found 
him)  and  then  to  "capture"  Carlos  (though 
it  wasn't  actually  the  French  who  cap- 
tured him). 

I  he  Carlos  Affair  was  a  bonanza  lor 


man)  othei  P     [ua    In  P 

journalists  judges  and  lawyers  will  go  on 
profiting  from  il  lor  yean  But  the  most 

unions   aspect    ol    the   biouhaha    is    that 

(  alios  luiiiscii  seems  taken  in  b)  the 
hype  Ai  ins  fust  interrogation,  ludge 
Bruguiere  asked  him  how  he  was  (arlos 

replied.  "I  am  alive,  and  plan  to  remain 
so  for  main  years!"  And  later,  when 
asked  his  metier,  he  jauntily  responded. 
"Professional  revolutionary!" 

He  certain!)  is  in  better  physical  shape. 
Perhaps  it's  because  of  the  operation  in 
Khartoum,  or  the  spartan  regime  of 
prison  life,  or  maybe  it  is  true  that  celebri- 
ty is  the  ultimate  aphrodisiac.  But  whatev- 
er the  case.  I  was  informed  by  his  lawyer 
the  notorious  Maitre  Verges  that  "Carlos 
still  gets  an  erection  four  or  five  times  a 
day."  In  prison,  he  enjoys  following  the 
news  accounts  of  his  case.  At  court  hear- 
ings he  enjoys  making  jokes,  based  on  the 
news  reports,  at  his  lawyers'  expense. 

There  is  speculation  that  the  ever  re- 
sourceful interior  minister  may  find  addi- 
tional use  for  Carlos.  It  concerns  the  suspi- 
cion that,  just  as  Mitterrand  was  mixed  up 
with  Nazi  sympathizers  during  World  War 
II,  certain  other  prominent  politicians  got 
too  close  to  terrorism  in  the  60s  and  70s. 

"If  Carlos  ever  decides  to  sing."  one  in- 
vestigator told  me.  "he  could  finger  three 
to  five  potential  presidential  candidates  of 
the  left,  people  who  were  personally  im- 
plicated in  -terrorism  in  the  1970s.  Think 
how  useful  that  could  be  to  Pasqua." 

Carlos  seems  totally  unaware  of  this  lat- 
est absurdity  in  his  life.  His  sole  remaining 
historical  importance,  slight  as  it  is.  now 
rests  on  his  utility  to  an  ambitious,  right- 
wing  politician  in  a  capitalist  country 

But  there's  nothing  new  in  that:  here, 
too,  things  have  come  full  circle. 

For  with  every  one  of  his  "revolution- 
ary"  terrorist  acts  Carlos  only  strength- 
ened the  forces  he  aimed  to  destroy. 

Historically,  he  is  a  figure  explained 
better  by  Andy  Warhol  than  by  Karl 
Marx.  Attempting  to  be  a  revolutionary, 
he  managed  only  to  satirize  revolution, 
and  so  became  famous  for  15  minutes 
The  only  difference  for  Carlos  is  that,  in  a 
series  of  French  prison  cells,  his  15  min- 
utes seems  destined  to  drag  itself  out  for- 
ever, until  the  end  of  his  days  on  earth.  D 
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SAGITTARIUS 


November  22-December  21 


Little  old  invisible  you  is  soon  to  become  very  visible  indeed.  Pluto,  that 
devil  of  a  planet  that  has  been  keeping  you  safely  tucked  away  behind  a 
big  fat  eight  ball  for  10  years,  will  soon  enter  Sagittarius.  Although  it  may 
be  months  before  you  can  actually  socialize  with  a  crowd  without  freak- 
ing out,  your  return  to  the  world  of  the  living  is  inevitable  and  certainly 
something  to  look  forward  to.  No  lie.  Before  you  plan  your  deb  party, 
though,  there's  an  eclipse  in  your  solar  12th  house,  and  Saturn  is  going 
forward  in  your  4th.  Prayer  could  be  a  big  help. 


M 


CAPRICORN  \J       December  22-January  19 

Couldn't  you  just  retch  at  those  boring,  goody-goody  astrology  columns 
that  condescendingly  announce  that  one  phase  of  your  life  is  ending  and 
that  you  must  bravely  prepare  for  the  future?  Annoying  as  they  are,  just 
now  they're  right.  It's  a  time  when  dyed-in-the-wool  Republicans  (often 
Capricorns)  descend  from  their  ivory  towers,  unbutton  their  collars,  and 
actually  lunch  with  Democrats.  You  are  definitely  evolving,  thanks  to  pow- 
erful associations.  Are  these  contacts  romantic,  though?  As  Gale  Gordon 
used  to  say  on  the  old  Lucy  Show,  "Puh-leeze,  Mrs.  Carmichael." 

AQUARIUS    JMb    January  20-February  18 

Despite  financial  bombs  bursting  all  around  you,  your  flag  is  still  flying. 
Considering  how  well  you've  held  up  under  the  fire  of  the  current  Mars 
transit,  a  band  should  be  marching  behind  you  playing  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever,"  and  somebody  should  be  singing  "There's  No  Business 
Like  Show  Business."  And  here's  why.  You're  about  to  go  onstage  when 
somebody  hands  you  one  of  those  dramatic  telegrams.  Do  you  fold?  No. 
You  walk  out  there  and  wow  'em.  And  who  might  do  the  sound  track  for 
your  inspiring  tale?  Only  Bette  Midler  and  the  West  Point  marching  band. 


X 


PISCES    ^T\    February  19-Marcb  20 

If  Saturn  in  Pisces  were  the  only  thing  going  on  now,  you  could  just  hang 
a  poster  in  your  window  saying:  pardon  OUR  APPEARANCE— we're  re- 
modeling. Then  you  could  draw  the  blinds  and  make  everybody  think 
something  constructive  was  going  on.  In  truth,  of  course,  God  only  knows 
what  sins  might  be  committed  behind  those  drawn  blinds.  The  solar  eclipse 
in  your  9th  house  with  Pluto  and  the  north  node  means  that  you've  got 
a  conscience  that  won't  shut  up.  It's  a  bit  like  having  Jesus,  Moses,  Bud- 
dha, Muhammad,  and  Jimmy  Swaggart  all  on  your  case  at  the  same  time. 


ARIES       \       March  21-April  19 

Whether  you're  a  major  Oscar  contender  or  a  loser  who  has  flunked  math 
for  the  10th  time,  all  Arians  are  riding  the  same  roller  coaster  right  now. 
You  have  an  absolutely  great  day  one  day,  and  the  next  morning  you  wake 
up  convinced  that  you  can't  go  on  another  minute.  In  most  cases,  one  of 
the  following  explains  the  phenomenon  best:  (1)  You've  dug  yourself  into 
a  hole  you  can't  get  out  of.  (2)  As  captain  of  your  ship,  all  you  see  now 
are  the  rats  leaving.  (3)  You're  sex-crazed  but  don't  act  on  your  feelings. 
(4)  You  refuse  to  repent  and  beg  forgiveness  for  your  transgressions. 


TAURUS   %J   April  20-May  20 

You've  seen  those  personal  ads  from  lonely  single  men  advertising  for  po- 
tential wives  to  join  them  in  far-off  places,  haven't  you?  Can  you  imag- 
ine packing  up  and  moving  to  the  Yukon  or  wherever  for  a  relationship? 
But  that  is  a  perfect  metaphor  for  Taurcans  now,  male  or  female.  Pluto 
in  your  7th  house  is  more  than  likely  to  plunk  you  down  someplace  where 
you're  not  totally  comfortable.  How  could  you  be?  You're  living  in  some- 
body else's  life.  But  be  grateful  that  something  has  been  strong  enough  to 
separate  you  from  your  mother. 


GEMINI   ^X  May  21-June  21 

The  secret  to  success  lies  in  your  6th  house,  a  house  so  unromantic  it 
mands  that  everything  you  do  be  done  with  all  the  lights  on.  If  you  th| 
that— boom—  you're  going  to  get  a  standing  ovation,  think  again.  You'n 
for  a  stretch  of  honest  work.  Do  your  exercises,  eat  on  the  run,  and! 
the  course  of  the  day  perform  a  couple  of  miracles.  Then  do  your  ledgi 
read  a  book,  and  steam  some  veggies.  Once  your  cat's  been  fed,  li; 
out,  chum;  it's  time  for  bed.  Though  Gemini's  the  sign  under  which 
were  born,  right  now  you  might  as  well  be  a  Capricorn. 


CANCER  -^JP    June  22-July  22 

No  matter  how  bourgeois  or  conservative  you  try  to  appear,  or  how  md 
times  you've  vowed  not  to  play  around  anymore,  you've  got  some  big-til 
desires  now.  With  the  north  node  in  your  5th  house,  you  must  deal 
kids  or  fall  in  love.  In  some  unique  way  you  need  to  open  your  heart 
express  yourself.  You  must  satisfy  this  urge.  It  doesn't  mean  you  have| 
get  into  the  Guinness  Book  of  Records  by  having  your  10th  child  at 
But  you're  going  to  pop  out  of  a  cake  somewhere,  even  if  you  have  | 
bake  it  yourself. 


St 


LEO   C/L    July  23-August  22 

The  eclipse  in  your  solar  4th  house  and  the  transit  of  Saturn  signify 
end  of  a  road  but  not  the  road.  They  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  end 
ter  in  your  personal  life— one  that  is  more  nurturing,  intimate,  and  caril 
(if  such  a  thing  is  possible).  It  may  mean  changing  a  few  diapers  or  wl 
ing  a  few  noses  over  the  next  few  years,  but  you  are  planting  seeds  tH 
will  bear  juicy  fruit  in  the  future.  Granted,  it's  awfully  hard  to  give  a  ho 
about  success  in  the  year  2003  when  your  most  hoped-for  athievement| 
getting  through  next  weekend. 


VIRGO 


w 


August  23September  22 

Life  can  be  an  awful  tearjerker,  especially  for  a  Virgo.  You're  just    I 
darned  sensitive  that  without  some  healthy  perspective  you  get  sucki  > 
into  every  sob  story  you  hear.  Then  you  turn  out  to  be  the  suck<  r 
You've  got  to  stay  sane  and  keep  a  safe  distance  between  you  and  i 
the  needy  souls  clawing  at  the  hem  of  your  garment.  Telling  them  tl 
truth  from  the  beginning  doesn't  mean  you're  an  unfeeling  robot.  Y< 
can  still  be  a  loving  person  even  if  you  don't  scream  all  the  way  throuj 
The  Joy  Luck  Club. 


LIBRA    Slav    September  B-Octnber  23 

You've  got  to  enjoy  the  hell  out  of  your  life  right  now  and  do  it  with 
vengeance.  With  planets  clustering  in  your  2nd  house,  absolutely  nothir 
must  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pursuit  of  your  appetites  and  earthly  pie 
sures,  except  for  some  time  out  from  shopping  for  a  little  work  or  the  o 
casional  check  into  cholesterol  levels.  In  previous  lives,  many  think,  Libn 
were  of  royal  blood  back  in  ancient  Egypt.  That  must  have  been  the  cas 
because  even  today  many  members  of  your  sign  are  still  waiting  aroun 
for  slaves  to  peel  their  grapes  and  massage  their  feet. 


nv 


SCORPIO     \  »  Wf    October  24-Notrmbcr  21 

It  would  hardly  be  comforting  to  drag  yourself  into  the  confessional 
search  of  spiritual  solace  and  find  that  you  have  to  start  by  listening  to  t 
priest's  problems.  Oddly,  that's  just  the  kind  of  thing  to  expect  when 
north-node  eclipse  takes  place  in  your  sign.  Lonely  as  it  is.  it's  the  momei 
to  remain  strong  and  renew  your  vow  to  protect  your  health  and  take  pridi 
in  yourself.  Don't  get  uppity,  though,  and  please  remember  that  Scorpi< 
fellow  named  Bob,  who  thought  everyone  else  was  a  slob.  One  day  he  gi 
antsy,  started  acting  too  fancy,  and  today  Bob  is  out  of  a  job. 


o<p 
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SUN  MOON  STARS 
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DAYTON'S  •  HUDSON'S  •  MARSHALL  FIELDS 


Brtaitte 

dot 


From  international  sex  kitten 

to  international  protector  of  kittens, 

Brigitte  Bardot  (still  sassy  at  60) 

is  the  empress  of  animal  rights 


What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Animals,  animals,  animals,  animals  .  .  . 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

None. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

My  love  for  animals! 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would 
it  be? 

Nothing  about  me.  Everything  about  others. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Not  being  a  fairy! 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

The  one  in  my  craziest  dreams. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Their  faithfulness.  The  fact  that  after  all  these  years  they  are 
still  my  friends.  I  have  very  few  friends. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Perfect  happiness  does  not  exist.  But  happily  there  are  not 
always  awful  misfortunes. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Never,  but  1  am  still  waiting! 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

To  make  miracles. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Social  status. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

My  foundation  for  the  protection  of  animals,  created  in 
1986  and  officially  recognized  in  1991. 


What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

My  courage. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Hunters! 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  animals.  Everything  that  can't  be  bought  with  money. 

What  are  your  favorite  occupations? 

Taking  care  of  animals,  reading,  doing  crosswords,  ai 
cooking  vegetarian  food— cakes! 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

At  the  moment,  I'm  giving  a  wholesale  price  on  the  enti 
package  as  an  end-of-season  sale. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Never! 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  in  fiction? 

Don  Quixote,  because  I  am  like  him  in  my  struggle. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Joan  of  Arc,  King  Louis  XVI,  Dian  Fossey,  and  Professc 
Claude  Reiss,  who  is  fighting  against  vivisection. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thin; 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  reincarnated,  as  a  thing  or  a  persoi 
This  life's  enough  for  me!! 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Gently. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Noise  does  no  good,  goodness  doesn't  make  noise." 
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